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PREFACE 


Thb  Essats  nov  submitted  to  tiie  Public  in  a  collected 
form  hare  been  written  at  rarioua  times  during  the  laat 
twentj  jears,  and  hare,  for  the  most  part,  appeu^  in 
Blachwood'a  Magaaine;  with  the  Publishers  of  which  the 
Author,  during  that  long  period,  has  been  in  terms  of 
unbroken  friendship  and  constant  commnnicatioQ.  As  tbe 
Political  Papers,  which  were  all  published  in  the  Magazine, 
contain  the  Contemporary  views  of  an  anxious  obserrer  of 
public  events  during  that  period,  in  the  coutse  of  which  the 
most  important  questions  ever  agitated  in  this  country  or 
on  the  Continent  were  made  the  subjects  of  public  discussion, 
he  thinks  that,  as  representing  the  opiniona  of  a  lai:ge  portion 
of  Contemporaries  on  these  sulyects,  they  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  subsequent  times.  The  measoree  tJiey  embrace 
are  tiie  most  important  ever  brought  into  action  in  this  or 
periwps  any  other  country,  aud  which,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
have  imprinted  their  effects  on  its  future  history.  They 
include,  among  others,  Pabliambntast  Refoem,  the  two 
Fhbnoh  Rkvoltjtions  of  1830  and  1848,  Negro  Emanci- 
pation, the  Colonial  Ststbu,  the  Chanoss  in  the  Citb- 
BBNCT,  Feeb  Tbadb,  the  Natiqation  Laws,  the  Inobease 
of  Cbihb  and  Tbanspobtation.  To  the  Political  Treatises, 
which  occupy  about  half  the  Work,  hare  been  added  a 
variety  of  Essays  on  subjects  of  History,  Litebatube,  and 
Taste,  which  had  formed  the  recreation  of  the  Audior 


during  that  period,  or  to  which  he  had  beeo  led  bj  his 
studiea  connected  with  the  "  History  of  Europe  during  the 
French  ReTolution." 

As  the  interest  of  the  Pohtical  Easaya,  if  they  possess  any, 
ia  chiefly  deriyed  from  the  coincidence  between  the  events 
predicted  at  the  moment,  as  likely  to  result  trom  the  changes 
which  were  in  progress,  aud  those  which  are  now  known  to 
hare  arisen  from  them,  care  has  been  taken  to  reprint  them 
exactly  as  they  first  appeared,  with  no  other  alterations 
than  such  omissions  and  transpositions  as  the  putting  together 
Buccessiye  articles  ou  the  same  subject  required,  in  their 
tnuiBference  from  a  periodical  Journal  to  their  present  form. 
In  submitting  them  now  in  a  collected  form  to  the  Public, 
after  the  effects  predicted  have  in  great  part  been  realised, 
the  Author  is  aniious  to  guard  against  conyeying  the 
impression  that  he  regards  the  situation  of  the  country  as 
hopeless,  or  that  the  consequences  which  hare  ensued  from 
Reform,  and  its  offspring  Free  Trade,  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  remedy.  Whatever  has  been  introduced  by  man  may 
be  modified  by  man.  All  evils  of  human  origin  are  sus- 
ceptible of  human  remedy.  Suffering  is  the  great  Mentor 
of  Nature  to  show  ua  when  we  have  gone  astray ;  and  the 
consequences  developed  in  these  Essays  are  not  to  be 
regretted,  if  they  teach  the  monitory  lessons  on  which 
the  Biture  destinies  of  the  Empire  are  in  a  great  degree 
dependent.  Perhaps  not  equivocal  symptoms  of  such  a 
revolution  of  opinion  may  already  be  discerned  amongst  us. 

A.  ALISON. 

POffin.  Hauu,  ManA  28, 1B60. 
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POLITICAL     ESSAYS 


THE  SErOSM  BILL 

[BLACKWOOD'S  HAQAZIXE,  Hit,  Aua.  A  Sbtt.  1B9L] 

Evert  person  yrho  h.as  reflected  on  the  past  history  of 
the  vorld,  must  hare  felt  that  there  are  certain  periods 
when  all  the  ordinarj  principles  vhich  regulate  human 
affairs  seem  to  fail — ^vhen  new  and  unheard-of  passions 
agitate  mankind — and  society,  instead  of  flowing  on  with 
the  steady  current  of  ordinary  prosperity,  seems  to  glide 
with  "  the  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below,"  At  such 
periods,  the  fonner  motives  of  conduct  lose  their  influence  ; 
the  prejudices,  the  associations  of  antiquity,  are  forgotten  ; 
the  oldest  affections  give  way  to  new-born  enthusiasm : 
national  character  itself  is  subverted  ;  states  gray  in  years 
are  agitated  by  the  caprice  of  childhood,  or  the  passions  of 
youth ;  and  whole  generations  rush  upon  destruction,  in 
defiance  tdike  of  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  dictates 
of  wisdom. 

Such  a  period  was  that  commencing  with  Gracchus  in 
the  Roman  Republic,  and  terminating  with  Csesar.  De- 
mocratic ambition  then  shook  the  state ;  the  steady  and 
prosperous  rule  of  the  Senate  was  overthrown ;  jealousy 
of  the  nobility  blinded  the  plebeians  to  all  the  glories  of 
their  guidance  ;  popular  rigour,  admirable  as  a  spring,  tore 
the  machine  of  society  to  pieces,  when  deprived  of  its  regu- 
y  lating  weight ;  the  conquests  of  the  armies  were  arrested ; 
the  horrors  of  civil  dissension  succeeded  the  triumphs  of 
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the  le^0D9 ;  and  Rome  itaelf,  yreaxy  of  bloodshed  and  deci- 
mated by  proscriptions,  sought  under  the  despotism  of  the 
Empire  that  security  vhich  could  no  longer  be  found  amidst 
the  storms  of  the  Republic  Not  the  arms  of  the  barbarians, 
not  the  limits  of  the  world,  stopped  the  majestic  career  of 
Roman  victories ;  but  the  jealousy  against  the  nobility,  and 
the  passions  of  the  people.  It  vas  this  which  terminated  the 
steady  and  uniform  rule  of  the  Senate,  which  brought  popu- 
lar ambition  at  once  in  contact  with  military  power,  and 
rendered  even  the  name  of  liberty  odious,  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  suffering  with  which  it  bad  been  attended. 
When  Proridence  deemed  it  time  to  arrest  the  course  of 
Roman  conquest,  and  preserve  aUve  in  Scythian  wilds  the 
destined  seed  of  European  freedom,  it  required  no  avenging 
angel  to  p^orm  the  task.  Human  violence  was  equal  to 
its  performance  ;  it  unchained  the  passions  in  the  Forum, 
and  the  uplifted  arm  of  conquest  was  stayed. 

Another  period,  equally  memorable  both  in  the  violence 
of  its  passions  and  the  magnitude  of  its  effects,  is  that  of 
the  Crusades.  All  the  strongest  and  most  deeply-rooted 
feelings  of  humanity  were  set  at  naught  during  those  memo- 
rable conflicts.  The  affections  of  youth,  the  interests  of 
manhood,  the  habits  of  age,  were  alike  subverted ;  the  ambi- 
tion of  centuries  was  forgotten ;  the  feuds  of  generations 
were  healed ;  the  lion  lay  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  ser- 
pent with  the  dove  ;  estates  held  since  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  alienated  ;ChebabitB  of  family,  the  attach- 
ment to  home,  the  ties  of  parents,  the  endearments  of  children, 
were  obliterated ;  and  millions,  blessed  with  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  voluntaril}'  laid  them  aside  to  seek  an  entrance 
to  Paradise  through  the  breach  of  Jerusalem.  Successive 
generations  perished  in  the  struggle  ;  the  bones  of  Europe 
whitened  the  fields  of  Asia ;  and,  after  a  century's  exhanstion, 
and  the  completion  of  the  purposes  intended  by  Providence, 
mankind  b^an  to  recover  from  their  frenzy,  and  the  ordi- 
nary motives  of  human  conduct  resumed  their  sway. 

At  a  still  later  time,  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  distingiiished  by  an  equally  unaccountable 
mental  hallucination,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage.  For 
many  years  preceding  that  memorable  event,  the  whole 
established  ideas  of  every  class  of  society  had  been  sub- 
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verted.  FashioQ,  tbe  Mrolities  of  vhich  follow  the  temper 
of  the  times,  had  long  indicated  the  change ;  the  light 
baubles  vMch  glittered  on  the  surface  of  the  stream  vere 
perpetually  changing.  Anglomania  ruled  the  cabinet;  English 
fashions  vere  uiUTersal  among  the  people.  Disdaining  all 
the  ancient  usages  of  their  country,  the  French  set  themselTea 
seriously  to  copy  English  folly  in  manners,  and  German  dis- 
cipline in  the  army;  and  while  the  nobility  mined  their  for- 
tunes in  feeble  imitation  of  English  racing,  the  affections  of 
the  soldiery  were  lost  by  the  severities  of  Frussiaii  punish- 
ments. fVesently  sterner  feelings  arose :  the  passion  for 
change,  always  more  or  less  allied  to  rerolution,  was  trans- 
ferred from  trifles  to  realities — from  changes  in  customs  or 
amusements  to  subversion  of  institutions  and  overthrow  of 
thrones.  By  a  delusion  which,  but  for  recent  experience, 
would  have  been  deemed  inconceivable,  not  only  the  people, 
but  the  nobility,  were  foremost  in  the  innovating  passion. 
The  Government,  with  the  universal  applause  of  tbe  country, 
aided  the  Americans  to  throw  ofi^  the  rule  of  England,  with- 
out the  remotest  suspicion  that  the  example  of  resistance 
might  be  contagious ;  and  the  young  nobility  made  the  theatre 
of  Versailles  resound  with  applause,  when  on  the  stage  were 
uttered  praises  of  republican  equabty,  or  execrations  on  the 
rule  of  kings,  without  conceiving  it  possible  that  their  privi- 
leges could  be  endangered  by  such  sentiments.  The  few 
sagacious  men  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  these  extra- 
oidinary  changes  met  with  universal  derision.  The  States- 
General  were  assembled  amidst  the  unanimous  transports 
of  the  nation ;  the  Age  of  Gold  was  universally  expected 
from  the  regeneration  of  mankind  ;  and  all  were  astonished 
when,  in  its  stead,  the  rule  of  iron  commenced. 

But,  of  all  tbe  delusions  which  have  convulsed  mankind, 
that  which  has  now  seized  the  British  nation  is  the  most 
extraordinary,  and  promises,  in  its  fiiture  consequences,  to 
be  the  most  important. 

The  iiiture  historian,  when  he  relates  that  a  total  altera- 
tion of  the  British  Constitution  was  carried,  at  first  by  a 
majority  of  one  only,  but  after  a  dissolution  by  a  majority 
of  136,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  ask  what  were  the 
experienced  grievances,  the  acknowledged  faults,  the  irreme- 
diable defect^,  which  called  for  so  prodigious  a  change,  and 
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justified  the  repeal  of  institutions  vhich  had  withstood  the 
shock  of  centuries  of  experience  1 

He  will  be  answered,  that  this  constitution  was  admitted, 
even  by  its  adTersaries,  to  be  the  most  periect  form  of 
government  which  had  ever  appeared  upon  earth  :  that  it 
was  not  the  work  of  theorists,  or  framed  by  those  who  could 
not  foresee  the  changes  of  society,  but  had  been  moulded  by 
the  hand  of  Time,  in  correspondence  with  the  Buccessiye 
wants  of  Buccessire  generations ;  that  under  its  provisions 
the  interests  of  all  classes  were  adequately  attended  to,  and 
a  due  provision  was  made  for  the  extension  of  freedom,  with 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people ;  that  the  spring  of 
democratic  ambition  was  restrained  by  the  weight  of  ancient 
possession,  and  the  rigour  of  aristocratic  rule  tempered  by 
the  influence  of  popular  representation  ;  that  it  combined  the 
stability  of  aristocratic  with  the  occaeional  vigour  of  demo- 
cratic societies  ;  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  had  been 
gradually  extended  with  the  changes  of  time,  and  were  never 
so  considerable  as  at  the  moment  of  its  abrupt  dissolution. 

He  will  ask,  what  were  the  national  disasters  which  bad 
produced  this  dissatisfaction  at  institutions  in  their  internal 
effect  BO  admirable  ;  what  had  been  the  defects  which  had 
soured  the  temper  of  the  people  ;  what  the  lost  provinces 
which  had  hurt  their  patriotic  pride ;  what  the  national 
humiliation  which  had  made  them  avenge  upon  their  own 
government  the  disgrace  of  foreign  adventure  ? 

He  vrill  be  answered,  that  this  irrevocable  act  was  com- 
mitted at  the  moment  of  the  highest  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain ;  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  its  greatest  war,  and 
in  the  very  zenith  of  its  power  and  glory ;  that  the  genera- 
tion who  destroyed  the  institutions  under  which  their  fathers 
had  prospered,  was  that  which  had  shared  in  the  glories  of 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  ;  that  the  British  navy  was  then 
omnipotent  on  the  ocean,  and  its  standard  victorious  in 
every  part  of  the  globe ;  that  a  hundred  millions  of  men 
obeyed  its  laws,  and  it  outnumbered  the  Czar  of  Russia  as 
much  in  the  number  of  its  subjects,  as  it  exceeded  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  extent  of  its  dominions  ;  that  the  sun  never 
set  on  its  domains,  for,  before  his  declining  rays  had  ceased 
to  illuminate  the  towers  of  Quebec,  his  rising  beams  glittered 
OQ  the  domes  of  Calcutta. 
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He  vill  inqaire  vhat  vere  the  domestic  grievances  which 
had  rendered  men  ioBonsible  to  this  weight  of  national  glorj ; 
what  the  practical  evils  which  defeated  the  pnrposea  of  the 
social  union,  and  rendered  an  overthrow  of  ancient  institu- 
tions desirable  at  any  hazard  1 

He  will  be  answered,  that  the  last  dajs  of  the  British  con- 
stitution were  the  most  beneficial  in  l^;islation,  and  the  most 
prosperous  io  the  country ;  that  fifteen  years  of  peace  had 
healed  the  wounds  of  war,  and  augmented,  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree,  the  riches  of  the  country ;  that  its  citizens 
numbered  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  among  their  debtors, 
and  enterprise  over  all  the  world  was  sustained  by  its  capi- 
tal ;  that  while  all  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  had 
aagmented  their  revenues  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  British 
Government  had  taken  twenty  millions  from  the  burden  of 
its  subjects  ;  that  its  manufacturers  clothed  the  world  with 
their  fabrics,  and  its  commerce  whitened  the  ocean  with 
their  sails  ;  that  the  exports  of  the  country  had  never  been 
so  great,  and  its  revenue  never  so  flourishing ;  that,  under 
all  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  contest  of  unexampled 
m^nitude,  a  sensible  reduction  had  been  made,  since  the 
peace,  in  the  amount  of  the  public  debt ;  that  its  agriculture, 
keeping  pace  with  the  wants  of  a  rapidly-increasing  popula- 
tion, had  more  than  doubled  its  prodace  in  half  a  century ; 
that  its  poor  were  prosperous,  even  in  spite  of  the  influx 
of  innumerable  settlers,  arising  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
sister  island  ;  and  that  the  paupers  of  England,  maintained 
by  a  law  of  Christian  charity,  were  in  better  condition  than 
the  peasantry  of  most  other  countries. 

He  will  ask,  what  was  the  previous  character  of  the  people 
who,  in  such  circumstances,  and  at  such  a  time,  hazarded  all 
the  blessings  of  their  situation  in  quest  of  chimerical 
improvements ;  what  extraordinary  vacillation,  or  love  of 
novelty,  made  them  incur  so  desperate  a  hazard ;  and  what 
example  of  beneficial  change  had  occurred  in  their  previous 
history,  to  justify  so  gratuitous  and  uncalled-for  an  alteration  1 

He  will  he  answered,  that  the  people  who,  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  when  folly  warned  of  the  consequences,  took 
this  extraordinary  step,  composed  the  nation  in  the  world  who 
had  been  most  distinguished  by  their  hereditary  attachment 
to  old  institutions ;  who  had  founded  their  polity  for  eight 
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hundred  years  upon  the  maxim  "  Nolumus  leges  AnglicB 
mutare;"  who  had  handed  down  the  constitution  inviolate 
from  the  Saxon  Heptarchy ;  preserved  it  alike  amidst  Flan- 
tagenet  violence,  Tudor  seventy,  and  Stuart  despotism ; 
sared  it  daring  the  madness  of  civil  dissension  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  the  fury  of  religions  animosity  in  the  days 
of  the  Covenant ;  who  had  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire,  equally 
amidst  the  extremities  of  Danish  invasion,  the  insolence  of 
Norman  conquest,  and  the  usurpation  of  republican  frenzy ; 
who  had  tempered  the  triumph  of  revolution  by  the  steadfast 
adherence  to  ancient  custom,  and,  while  they  expelled  a 
dynasty  from  the  throne,  maintained  inviolate  the  structure 
of  the  goveniment. 

He  will  ask,  what  were  the  fortunate  and  bewitching 
examples  of  innovation,  which  made  the  EngUsh  people  for- 
get all  these  advantages,  and  abandon  all  these  principles  ; 
which  induced  them  to  surrender  their  high  place  as  the 
leaders  of  civilisation,  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  foreign  revolu- 
tion ;  and  converted  the  pride  of  British  freedom  into  the 
slavish  imitation  of  French  democracy  i 

He  will  be  answered,  that  these  fundamental  changes  in 
the  constitution  took  place  in  the  very  age  that  revolution 
had  exhibited  its  most  terrific  features,  and  the  perils  of 
innovation  had  been  most  convincingly  demonstrated  ;  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  many  who  had  seen  the  church,  the 
nobility,  and  the  throne  of  France  perish  in  the  whirlwind 
excited  by  their  precipitate  reforms  j  among  the  sons  of 
the  generation  who  had  witnessed  the  prostration  of  thirty 
miUions  of  men  under  the  guillotine  of  the  Convention 
— who  had  beheld  that  great  country  incessantly  agitated 
since  the  commencement  of  her  Revolation,  torn  by  years  of 
anarchy,  trembhng  under  the  reign  of  blood,  and  crushed 
under  the  car  of  Napoleon — who  had  mourned  the  failure 
of  every  endeavour  to  frame  theoretical  constitutions  in  so 
many  other  states — seen  Spain,  Portugal,  Piedmont,  Naples, 
and  South  America,  convulsed  by  the  vain  attempt  to 
establish  free  governments,  and  relapsing  into  closer  bon- 
dage from  the  defeat  of  their  efforts : — that  the  British 
revolution  took  place  at  the  moment  when  France  was 
suffering  under  the  destruction  of  her  recently  established 
institutions — when  the  anarchy  of  Belgium  was  withering 
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the  prosperity  of  her  beautiful  prorinces,  and  the  British 
manu&cturers  vere  thriving  on  the  rain  of  their  democratic 
neighbours ;  that  it  was  this  rery  example  which  OTerthrev 
the  venerable  fabric  of  the  English  constitution  ;  and  that 
the  EngUsh  people  relinquished  their  ancient  post  in  the  van 
of  civil^atioD,  and  followed  in  the  rear  of  Fr^ce,  because 
they  saw  that,  after  forty  years'  experience,  the  people  of 
that  country  were  inadequate  to  the  formation  of  a  stable 
government. 

He  will  ask,  whether  this  perilous  change  was  adopted  in 
consequence  of  a  wiiver8<d  delusion  having  seized  the  people  ; 
whether,  as  in  France,  the  rage  for  inuovation  had  destroyed 
the  strongest  intellects ;  whether  the  nobility  fled  on  the 
appearance  of  danger,  or  a  slavish  press  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  truth  being  made  public  1 

He  will  be  answered,  that  such  was  not  the  character  of 
England  ;  that  Talent  put  forth  its  energies  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  Property  remained  tranquil  in  the  midst  of 
alarm,  and  Honour  was  to  be  found  at  the  post  of  danger  ; 
that,  at  the  prospect  of  peril  to  the  constitution,  all  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature  were  revived  in  a  large  and  gifted 
body ;  that  genius,  long  a  stranger  to  the  Conservative  party, 
instantly  joined  its  ranks,  and  united  with  learning  in  resist- 
ance to  revolution ;  that  names  destined  for  immortality 
threw  their  shield  over  the  state,  and  philosophy  vindicated 
its  noble  destiny,  and  history  made  manifest  present  danger ; 
that  a  House  of  Commons  was  dissolved  because  it  reused 
to  sacrifice  the  constitution,  and  passion  appealed  to  in 
default  of  reason  ;  that  the  question  was  discussed  for  half  a 
year,  and  all  the  consequences  of  the  innovation  were  fiilly 
eiphuned ;  that  the  generosity  of  youth  joined  the  perilous 
side,  and  the  flower  of  England,  at  both  universities,  gave  to 
patriotism  what  they  had  refused  to  power  ;  that  the  talent 
arrayed  in  defence  of  the  constitution  overshadowed  its  adver- 
saries, and  numbered  among  its  ranks  the  hero  who  had 
conquered  Napoleon  by  his  arms,  and  the  genius  which  had 
captivated  the  world  by  its  fancy.  * 

There  is  no  period  in  the  English  annals  which,  in  point 
of  general  prosperity,  can  be  compared  with  that  which 
elapsed  from  the  batUe  of  Waterloo  to  the  commencement 

*  Sir  W»lt«r  Scott. 
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of  the  Reform  queation.  We  say  ^enero/ prosperity,  because 
we  are  as  much  avare  as  anj  one  can  be  of  the  magnitude 
and  seTeritj  of  the  distress,  which,  during  the  same  time, 
affected  numerous  individuals  and  classes  of  society.  In- 
deed, the  seTerity  of  this  distress  among  many,  contrasted 
with  the  general  opulence  and  wellbeing  with  which  they 
were  surrounded,  has  been,  without  doubt,  one  among  the 
many  causes  of  the  widespread  discontent  which  has  gene- 
rated the  desolating  passion  for  democratic  power.  But 
while  this  is  admitted  on  the  one  hand,  it  must  be  conceded, 
on  the  other,  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire  has, 
during  that  period,  reached  a  height  never  before  equalled. 
Facts  undisputed,  decisiTO  facts,  place  this  beyond  a 
douht. 

The  population  of  the  island  has,  during  this  time,  very 
greatly  increased  ;  and  the  sum  of  the  national  wealth  has 
increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  Since  1811,  the 
population  of  the  whole  empire  has  increased  above  a  fourth, 
and  that  of  the  great  towns,  generally  speaking,  above  a 
half  The  census  of  1821,  and  that  just  completed,  demon- 
strate this  remarkable  fact.  The  population  of  the  British 
empire  'a  now  doubling  once  in  forty-two  years.*  Such  a 
rapid  increase — the  effects  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
our  manufactures,  and  the  prodigious  demand  for  labour 
by  the  vast  armaments  of  the  war — is  not,  of  itself,  any 
sure  criterion  of  general  prosperity ;  but,  coupled  with  a 
corresponding  or  greater  increase  of  national  wealth  and 
general  prosperity,  it  is  a  most  decisive  proof  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  growth  of  innumerable  beggars,  as  in 
Ireland,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  a  nation  which  is  at  once  add- 
ing to  its  numbers,  and  increasing  their  prosperity,  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  public  welfare. 

Now,  no  one  can  move  from  home — he  can  hardly  walk, 
either  in  the  streets  or  the  fields — without  being  sensible, 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  middle  and  lower  orders 
have  prodigiously  increased  in  happiness,  upon  the  whole,  in 
this  country.  Look  at  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  ranks : 
how  they  have  expanded  in  size,  augmented  in  comforts, 
increased  in  elegance  I  What  multitudes  of  villas  have, 
during  that  time,  grown  up  round  all  the  great  cities,  indi- 
■  i>«j>js,  p.  s& 
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catiDg  at  ODce  the  improved  tastes,  eaay  circumstances,  and 
prosperous  lives  of  their  inhabitants !  What  crowds  of  0[»en 
carriages  are  to  he  everywhere  seen  in  the  streets,  filled 
with  the  eons  and  daughters  of  the  middle  classes ;  a  spe- 
cies of  vehicle  Uterally  unknown  during  the  war ;  a  luxury- 
confined  to  the  great  and  the  affluent,  during  the  most 
prosperous  periods  of  any  former  peace.  Approach  the 
shops,  not  only  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  any  of  the  consider- 
able towns  in  the  country;  what  luxury  and  opulence  meet 
your  eye — what  multitudes  of  inventions  to  catch  the  taste 
of  wealth— what  innumerable  comforts  to  giatify  the  wishes 
of  industry !  Enter  the  private  houses  of  the  citizens — 
their  dress,  their  furniture,  their  habits  of  life,  bespeak  the 
general  ease  of  their  condition.  The  dwellings  of  shop- 
keepers and  artisans  are  better  furnished  now  than  those  of 
the  nobihty  were  thirty  years  ago ;  and  the  abodes  of 
private  gentlemen  are  arrayed  in  a  style  of  sumptuous 
elegance,  which  a  century  back  was  confined  to  the  palaces 
of  princes. 

In  another  costly  and  beneficial  species  of  luxury,  the 
change  is  still  more  extraordinary.  The  taste  for  travelling 
has  become  universal,  not  only  among  the  higher,  but  among 
the  middle  orders.  Steamboats  have  furnished  the  means  of 
visiting  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  empire,  with  ease 
and  expedition,  to  multitudes  who,  twenty  years  ago,  never 
thought  of  stirring  from  home.  There  is  hardly  a  ahopboy 
in  London  who  has  not  seen  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or 
the  Lakes  of  Cumberland ;  and  the  scenes  which  we  for- 
merly read  of  in  Coxe  and  Eustace,  as  remote,  and,  to  most, 
inaccessible  qturters  of  the  globe,  are  now  as  familiar  to 
every  gentleman  as  the  principal  objects  in  his  own 
country. 

Nor  is  this  great  and  increasing  expenditure  the  result, 
as  many  imagine,  merely  of  an  increased  turn  for  expense 
among  the  middle  orders.  Facts  demonstrate  the  reverse. 
The  common  complaint,  that  capital  cannot  find  an  invest- 
ment, that  the  bankers  have  more  money  thrown  on  their 
hands  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  is  decisive  evidence 
that,  great  aa  the  industry  of  the  country  is,  the  accumu- 
lated savings  of  its  industry  are  still  greater.  The  Funds, 
the  great  savings'  hank  of  the  middle  orders,  maintain 
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their  high  price,  DotwithBtaodiDg  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
CoDtinental  horizon,  asd  the  immiDeDt  peril  of  domestic 
coDTulsion  :  a  clear  proof  that  the  opulence  of  the  nation, 
upon  the  vhole,  is  so  great,  that  it  cannot  find  anj  adequate 
means  of  emplojment.  Ask  the  bankers,  and  they  will  tell 
you,  that  they  never  had  such  eztenaiTe  balances  in  their 
hands  belonging  to  the  industrious  classes,  and  that  they 
literally  are  at  a  loss  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  so  many  rills.  Inquire  of  the  attorneys  whence 
they  drav  the  immense  loans  which  are  advanced  in  mort- 
gage on  landed  estates,  and  threaten,  before  long,  to  effect  a 
general  change  in  the  state  of  landed  property  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  they  will  answer,  that  they  find  them 
with  ease  among  the  industrious  classes  in  the  towns ;  and 
that  the  owner  of  many  a  noble  palace  is,  in  truth,  little 
better  than  a  trustee,  permitted  to  gather  in  his  rents  for 
the  use  of  the  thriving  citizens,  among  whom  they  are  ulti- 
mately divided. 

The  general  revenues,  and  returns  of  industry  in  the 
state — the  exports,  the  imports,  the  tonnage  of  our  shipping, 
the  produce  of  our  colonies,  illustrate  the  same  truths. 
They  are  all  much  greater  than  they  were  during  the 
years  of  the  war,  in  which  they  reached  the  largest  amounts. 
The  exports,  which  only  once  during  the  war  (in  1809) 
reached  £40,000,000,  now  amount  to  £52,000,000 ;  and 
if  the  great  change  in  the  value  of  money  is  taken  into 
account,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  this 
latter  sum  indicates  dovile  the  produce  of  industry  ever 
raised  in  Britain  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
shipping  now  in  employment  is  greater  than  it  was,  even 
during  the  monopoly  of  the  ocean  by  British  fleets,  in 
the  time  of  the  Continental  blockade.  The  revenue  of 
X50,000,000,  now  raised,  is  at  least  equal  to  what 
X70,000,000  would  have  been  with  the  war  prices :  a 
sum  almost  as  great  as  was  raised  by  taxation  in  Britain 
even  daring  the  prolific  days  of  the  income-tax. 

The  agriculture  of  the  empire  has  augmented  in  a  similar 
proportion.  It  is  impossible  to  travel  anywhere  without 
being  struck  with  the  vast  improvement  of  the  cultivation 
during  the  last  fifteen  years :  an  improvement  which  is 
most  remarkable — even  greater  than  took  place  during  the 
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high  prices  of  the  war.  ImmeDse  districts,  which  in  our 
recollection  were  purple  with  heath,  or  golden  with  furze, 
have  now  yielded  to  the  steady  efforts  of  laborious  industry ; 
and  the  abodes,  witbin  these  few  years,  of  the  hare  and  the 
lapwing,  are  now  teeming  with  luxuriant  and  successive 
harrests.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  difficulties  arising  from 
the  change  of  the  currency,  and  the  adaptation  of  rents  to 
a  new  scale  of  prices,  the  aspect  of  the  country  and  the 
condition  of  the  farmers  demonstrate  that  the  spring  of 
agricultural  prosperity  is  yet  undiminished ;  while  the 
remarkable  facts,  (fatal  to  the  Malthusian  paradox,)  that, 
with  a  population  doubling  in  an  old  state  every  forty-two 
years,  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  augmented  in  a  still 
greater  progression,  and  that  the  era  of  the  most  rapid 
increase  of  our  population  is  the  same  with  that  which  has 
witnessed  our  tot^  emancipation  from  any  dependence  on 
external  nations  for  subsistence ;  and  the  unirersal  com- 
plaint of  farm  produce  being  redundant  in  the  hands  of  the 
cultivators,  encourage  the  pleasing  hope,  that  the  vital 
resources  of  the  country  are  yet  far  from  having  approached 
their  ultimate  limits. 

What  renders  this  rapid  and  extraordinary  increase  of 
general  prosperity  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  it  has  taken 
place  under  circumstances  which  would  have  weighed  to  the 
earth  the  industry  of  most  other  states.  Without  descend- 
ing to  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  three,  fully  ade- 
quate, one  would  have  thought,  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the 
growth  of  industry  among  any  people. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  National  Debt.  The  annual  pay- 
ment of  from  eight-and-twenty  to  thirty  millions  to  the 
public  creditora,  is  a  burden  far  greater  than  ever  before 
was  borne  by  any  nation.  The  annual  charge  of  the  national 
debt  of  France  in  1789- — the  magnitude  of  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Revolution — was  only  £11,000,000 
sterUng  annually,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  was  in 
the  perishable  form  of  life-annuities. 

The  second  is  the  extraordinary  Change  of  Priceswhich  has 
resulted  from  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  daring  the 
war,  and  their  subsequent  resumption  by  the  Act  of  1819. 
Without  involving  ourselves  in  the  gtiestio  vexaia  of  the 
currency,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  admitted  facts,  that 
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prices  Vfere  more  than  doubled  by  thefirst  act,  and  again  neai-ly 
halved  by  the  second  ;  that  all  the  lasting  contracts  of  indi- 
■riduala  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  war,  and  their  pay- 
ment left  to  be  provided  for  by  the  diminished  resources  of 
the  peace  prices ;  and  that  the  national  debt,  contracted  vhen 
money  was  at  its  lowest  value,  requires  now  to  be  provided 
for,  when  prices  have  so  altered  that  it  has  risen  to  almost 
double  its  original  amount.  What  fatal  ravages  has  this 
rapid  and  unparalleled  change  made  in  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals ;  how  many  old  families  has  it  levelled  to  the  dust ; 
bow  much  meritorious  industry  has  it  extinguished  for  ever  1 
Yet  it  is  in  the  midst  of  this  widespread  suffering,  produced 
by  these  changes,  that  the  national  opulence  has  made  such 
unprecedented  progress. 

3.  Though  last,  not  least,  our  labouring  classes  have,  dur- 
ing all  this  period,  had  to  sustain  the  competition,  bear  the 
bm^ien,  and  withstand  the  demoralisation  arising  from  the 
incessant  Immigration  of  Irish — an  evil  pecuUar  to  Britain, 
and  perhaps  greater  than  any  which  now  afficts  any  civi- 
lised state.  Humboldt  was  the  first  who  brought  to  light 
the  important  and  almost  incredible  fact,  that  between  the 
years  1801  and  1821,  a  million  of  Irishmen  settled  in 
Great  Britain,*  being  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a-year ;  and, 
since  the  introduction  of  steamboats,  the  numbers  have  been 
probably  still  greater.  There  is  no  instance  of  the  influx  of 
barbarous  settlers  on  record  to  such  an  extent,  even  when 
the  Goths  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire. 

Nor  has  the  national  strength  of  England  during  this 
period  been  unworthy  of  the  extraordinary  prosperity  which 
she  had  attained,  or  the  unparalleled  burdens  which  she 
bore.  In  the  midst  of  profound  peace  in  Europe,  she  has 
sustained  in  the  East  the  character  of  a  mighty  conqueror ; 
the  Mahrattas,  the  Ghoorkas,  the  Findarrees,  have  succes- 
sively yielded  to  her  arms ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
strength  of  the  Indian  empire  was  engaged  in  an  arduous 
struggle  in  the  Burmese  invasion,  the  force  collected  a 
thousand  miles  above  Calcutta,  for  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore, 
exceeded  the  native  English  who  conquered  at  Waterloo. 

When  all  these  things  are  considered,  and  the  result 
proves  to  have  been  that  the  vital  changes  were  adopted  by 

*  HoitBoura's  Voj/aga,  atatutiyue,  vol  ix. 
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a  majority  of  the  CommoDB  and  the  oation,  it  will  afford 
matter  for  profonnd  meditation,  and  open  up  new  views  as 
to  the  destiny  of  Europe  and  the  govenunent  of  the  world. 

The  moralist  who  attends  to  the  influence  of  excessire 
prosperity  upon  the  individual  character  ;  who  has  observed 
how  it  corrupts  a  once  noble  nature,  generates  guilty 
passions,  and  induces  deserved  misfortune,  will  perhaps 
be  inclined  to  consider  this  very  prosperity  aa  the  cause  of 
the  disasters  which  followed.  He  will  observe,  that  long- 
continued  success  renders  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
blind  to  the  causes  from  which  it  has  flowed ;  that  the 
advantages  of  present  situation  are  forgotten  in  the  blessings 
by  which  it  has  been  attended,  and  the  miseries  of  change 
disregarded  by  those  who  have  never  experienced  them.  As 
the  individual,  ruined  by  excess  of  enjoyment,  is  allowed  to 
taste  the  bitterness  of  adversity,  and  learn,  in  the  wretched- 
ness of  want,  the  magnitude  of  the  blessings  which  he  has 
thrown  away ;  so  nations,  corrupted  by  a  long  tide  of 
prosperity,  are  allowed  to  plunge  into  years  of  suffering, 
and  regain,  amidst  the  hardships  of 'a  distracted,  that 
wisdom  which  they  had  lost  under  the  blessings  of  a  bene- 
ficent government. 

The  rehgious  observer,  who  is  impressed  with  the 
reality  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world ;  who 
recollects  how  this  Island  has  been  preserved,  like  the  Ark 
of  old,  amidst  the  floods  of  revolution — ^what  an  extraor- 
diaiu*y  combination  of  circumstances  was  required  for  its 
deliverance,  and  how  little  would  have  sunk  it  for  ever 
in  the  waves ;  who  remembers  the  fate  of  the  Apostate 
Julian,  and  compares  it  with  the  recent  catastrophe  of 
Napoleon ;  who  has  seen  all  these  blessings  forgotten — 
all  the  principles  which  led  to  them  abandoned — all 
gratitude  for  them  extinguished  j  who  has  witnessed  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  ambition  among  so  many  millions 
of  our  people,  and  sighed  over  the  march  of  infidel  fanati- 
cism ;  who  reflects  on  the  corruption  of  the  higher,  and  the 
profligacy  of  the  lower  orders ;  who  has  seen  British 
enthusiasm  applaud  the  convulsion  which  tore  down  the 
cross  from  every  steeple  in  Paris,  and  effaced  the  image  of 
our  Saviour  from  all  its  churches ;  who  beholds  all  that  is 
sacred  or  venerable  in  our  institutions  assailed  by  an 
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infimated  multitude,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation  calmly 
awaiting  the  work  of  destruction  ;  who  recollects  that  we 
hare  conquered  in  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  perceives  how 
any  allusion  to  religion  is  now  receired  in  the  Legislature 
— will  probably  conclude  that  Heaven  has  withdrawn  its 
protection  from  those  who  were  unworthy  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  return  for  such  signal  ingratitude  and  marked  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  we  are  delivered  over  to  the  fury  of  our  own 
passions. 

The  historian,  who  has  reflected  on  tlie  rise,  progress, 
and  decay  of  nations — who  has  observed  how  invariably  a 
limit  is  put  to  the  extension  of  empires,  when  the  destined 
purposes  of  their  existence  have  been  fulfilled — who  recol- 
lects that  it  is  the  progressive  which  is  the  comfortable,  and 
the  stationary  which  is  the  melancholy,  condition  of  man- 
kind— who  surveys  the  magnitude  of  our  empire,  embracing 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  density  of  our  popula- 
tion, not  yet  allowed  to  find  a  veut  in  those  immense  posses- 
sions— ^who  looks  back  on  the  majestic  career  of  British 
greatness,  and  considers  what  our  people  have  done  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  the  extension  of  civilisation, 
and  the  increase  of  happiness,  will  perhaps  arrive  at  the 
melancholy  conclusion,  that  that  line  of  splendour  is  about 
to  terminate  ;  that  the  sun  which  has  for  so  many  ages 
illuminated  the  world  is  sinking  in  the  west,  and  that  a 
long  night  of  sufioring  must  precede  the  aurora  of  another 
hemisphere. 

It  is  the  strength  of  the  ailments  which  have  been  so 
often  adduced,  and  are  so  utterly  disregarded  by  the 
majority  of  the  people,  which  confirms  us  in  these  melan- 
choly presages.  If  the  matter  were  at  all  doubtful — if,  as 
on  the  Catholic  question,  important  arguments  could  be 
urged  ou  both  aides,  and  facts  in  history  appealed  to  in 
confirmation  of  either  view,  there  could  be  no  reason  to 
despair  of  the  commonwealth,  because  the  opposite  side  to 
that  which  we  had  espoused  proved  successful.  But  when 
the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  arguments  on  one  side  is 
contrasted  with  the  overwhelming  mass  of  proselytes  on  the 
other — when  recent  equally  with  ancient  experience  warns 
us  of  our  fate — when  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  history, 
as  well  as  the  smallest  ot^ervation  of  the  present  times, 
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lead  to  the  same  conclusion — ^when  thought,  and  talent,  and 
information  hare  been  so  strenuousl;  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
order,  and  yet  all  is  unavailing — ^the  conclusiou  is  unavoid^ 
able,  that  we  hare  arrived  at  one  of  those  eras  in  human 
affairs,  when  a  universal  passion  seizes  mankind,  and,  for 
purposes  at  the  time  inscrutable  to  human  visdom,  reason 
generally  gives  way  to  frenzy. 

The  circumstances  vhich  render  the  present  Reform 
utterly  fatal  to  every  inter^t  of  society,  and  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  durability  of  the  empire,  are  its  being 
based  on  a  uniform  system  of  representation  ;  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  which  it  gives  to  numbers  over 
property  ;  the  irndue  majority  which  it  confers  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns  over  those  of  the  country  ;  and  the  total 
absence  of  any  means  of  repreaentation  for  our  colonial 


Uniformity  of  representation,  beautiful  in  theory,  is  the 
fintal  rock  on  which  all  theoretical  constitutions  have  hitherto 
split ;  and,  to  the  end  of  time,  must  render  them  unfit  for 
the  government  of  mankind.  The  French  established  one 
uniform  system  of  representation  in  1790,  by  which  every 
man  worth  three  days'  labour  Lad  a  vote.  It  was  speedily 
merged  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Taught  by  this  dear-bought 
eiperiment,  they  established,  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  a 
representative  system  founded  on  a  much  higher  qualifica- 
tion, and  guarded  by  the  protection  of  a  double  set  of 
electors.  It  was  terminated  in  five  years  by  the  sword  of 
Napoleon.  The  constitution  of  Louis  XVIII.  conferred 
the  right  of  voting  upon  all  persons  paying  300  francs 
a-year  of  direct  taxes  ;  and  the  public  discontents  under  it 
went  on  accumulating,  till,  to  resist  immediate  destruction, 
Charles  X.  was  driven  to  the  hazardous  expedient  of 
abolishing  the  right  of  representation  in  one  half  of  the 
electors — an  act  of  violence  which  immediately  led  to  his 
overthrow.  All  the  other  nations  who  have  attempted  the 
formation  of  similar  constitutions  have  done  the  same,  and 
all  these  constitutions  are  already  extinct. 

Such  similarity  of  effects  cannot  be  ascribed  to  chance. 
It  springs  necessarily  from  the  fatal  principle  of  uniformity 
in  represeriiation ;  because  that  uniformity  necessarily 
excludes  a  great  proportion  of  the  nation  from  the  legis- 
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lature.  The  electors,  composed — or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
for  the  most  part  composed — of  a  certain  class  in  society, 
cannot  sjrmpathiBe  wit^  other  bodies  ;  thej  are  careless  as 
to  their  complaints,  indifferent  to  their  'welfare,  svajed 
probably  bj  an  adverse  interest ;  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  ejected  classea  become  discontented,  uid 
public  dissatisfaction  goes  on  accnmulating,  till  it  terminates 
in  a  coDvulsioQ. 

Nothing  bat  the  great  inequality  in  the  representation 
has  BO  long  preserved  the  British  constitution  from  this 
catastrophe.  It  is  of  no  importance  in  whom  the  right  of 
voting  is  vested  :  if,  however,  it  is  placed  in  any  one  class 
exclusively,  the  constitution  must  be  of  ephemeral  duration. 
Had  it.been  exclusively  vested  in  the  peers  or  the  greater 
landholders,  the  increasing  discontents  and  expanding  ambi- 
tion of  the  middle  orders  must  long  ago  have  overturned 
the  Government.  Had  it  been  vested  in  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  their  indifference  to  the  wants  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  classes  would  have  led  to 
a  similar  result.  Had  it  been  confined  to  the  nomination 
boroughs,  British  freedom  would  have  been  crushed  in  the 
grasp  of  the  aristocracy.  Had  it  been  everywhere  extended 
to  the  potwallopers,  that  freedom  would  have  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  madness  of  the  democracy.  It  is  the  combina- 
tion of  jjl  these  powers  in  the  formation  of  the  representation, 
which  has  so  long  preserved  entire  the  fabric  of  the  consti- 
tution, because  it  has  given  to  each  interest  a  direct  and 
immediate  access  to  the  legislature,  without  being  indebted 
for  it  to  the  tolerance  or  indulgence  of  the  other  classes. 
The  nobility  place  their  younger  sons  in  the  House  by 
means  of  the  nomination  boroughs,  and  rest  in  peace, 
satisfied  that  they  will  be  at  their  posts  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  merchants 
sway  the  votes  of  the  smaller  boroughs  in  which  they 
possess  an  ascendency,  and  find  their  way  into  Parliament 
through  the  influence  of  commercial  wealth.  Colonial  opu- 
lence purchases  its  share  of  the  nomination  boroughs ;  and, 
entering  at  what  is  called  the  gate  of  corruption,  defends  the 
interests  of  millions  of  our  distant  subjects.  The  agricultural 
class  return  tbecountymembers;  and  the  Radicals,  triumphant 
in  the  great  towns,  are  satisfied  with  their  victory,  and  return 
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an  adequate  share  of  the  vhole  representation.  Nothing 
hut  this  unequal,  heterogeneous,  and  varied  representation 
could  so  long  have  held  together  the  varied  and  conflicting 
interests  of  the  British  empire. 

No  human  wisdom  could  have  iramed  audi  a  system.  Its 
utility  could  not  have  been  anticipated,  a  priori.  Its 
irregularity  would  have  displeased  a  theoretical  statesman. 
It  is  just  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  so  durable,  because 
it  was  not  formed  on  abstract  principle,  but  on  practical 
experience ;  because  each  class  which  required  a  share  in 
the  representation,  has,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  discovered  an 
inlet  which  conferred  it ;  and  the  fabric,  motdded  into  the 
requisite  form  by  the  wants  of  successive  generations,  has 
afforded  shelter  and  accommodation  to  its  numerous  and 
varied  inmates. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that,  under  such  a  system,  one 
class  might  become  preponderating  ;  the  aristocracy  might 
have  usurped  the  share  of  the  people,  or  the  people  might 
have  overthrown  the  necessary  authority  of  the  aristocracy. 
It  is  the  complaint  of  the  Reformers  that  the  former  has  been 
the  case  ;  that  a  majority  of  the  House  is  returned  by  the 
nominees  of  individuals  whose  interest  is  adverse  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  empire.  Let  us  consider  whether  this  is  the 
case. 

The  proof  of  the  aristocracy  being  too  poweriul  in  the 
legislature,  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  measures 
it  adopts,  and  the  tendency  of  the  elections  which  create  it. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  has  of  late  years  been  inclined  to 
abridge  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  increase  the  privileges  of 
the  aristocracy,  crush  the  freedom  of  the  press,  then  it 
is  manifest  that  the  aristocratic  class  has  become  too  power- 
ful in  the  legislature.  If  the  result  of  elections  has  been  to 
increase  this  tendency  ;  if  with  every  successive  Parliament 
a  fresh  addition  is  made  to  the  already  overwhelming  influ- 
ence of  the  great  families ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  the 
system  of  representation  does  not  afford  an  adequate 
check  against  the  danger,  and  that  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  election — in  other  words,  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  is 


But  if  the  reverse  of  all  this  has  been  the  case  ;  if  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  has  been  sensibly  and  evidently 
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dediniog ;  if  the  measures  of  Parliament  are  dailj  becom- 
ing more  favourable  to  public  freedom,  and  the  remnants  of 
ancient  severity  are  fast  wearing  out  of  onr  statute-book, 
then  it  is  evident  that  no  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  requisite.  If  each  successive  election 
adds  to  the  strength  of  the  popular  party  in  the  legislature — 
if  multitudes  of  boroughs  are  throwing  off  the  joke  of 
authority  and  returning  democratic  candidates,  instead  of 
those  who  heretofore  commanded  their  sufirages  ;  then  it 
is  plain  that  the  system  of  representation  stands  in  need 
of  no  amendment  at  least  on  the  popular  side,  and 
that  uuder  the  subsisting  inlets  to  democratic  ambition  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  in  that  interest  find  an 
entrance. 

That  the  last  of  these  alternatives  is  the  fact,  is  matter 
of  proverbial  notoriety.  The  Reformers  were  themselves  the 
first  to  proclaim  it,  when  they  announced,  with  such  satis- 
faction, the  unprecedented  number  of  boroughs  which  were 
thrown  open — in  other  words,  gained  over  to  the  democratic 
influence,  at  the  election  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Wel- 
lington Administration.  The  last  election  has  demon- 
strated its  truth  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute ;  be- 
cause the  democratic  influence  has  become  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  the  Conservative  party  has  been  reduced,  at  one 
blow,  from  300  to  230  members,  and  a  majority  of  136 
has  voted  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  highly  democratic 
constitution. 

After  this  result  unthoui  reform,  what  becomes  of  the 
argument,  that  a  change  in  the  representation  bas  become 
necessary  to  enable  the  people  to  keep  their  ground  against 
the  increasing  preponderance  of  the  aristocracy  1  It  is  appa- 
rent that  the  argument  is  at  an  end  ;  that  the  danger  is 
now  to  be  apprehended  from  the  other  quarter  ;  that  the  risk 
now  is,  that  the  constitution  is  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
democracy  ;  and  that  the  wisdom  of  real  statesmen  should 
be  incessantly  directed  to  protecting  the  bulwarks  which 
face  the  people.  And  yet  this  is  the  argument  and  this  the 
time  which  is  chosen  for  their  demolition  ! 

"  Amidst  the  turbuleuce  and  disorders  of  faction,"  says 
Adam  Smith,  "  a  certain  spirit  of  system  is  apt  to  mix  itself 
with  that  public  spirit  which  is  founded  upon  the  love  of 
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hamaDitj.  The  leaders  of  the  disconteDted  paxt;  seldom 
fad  to  hold  out  some  plausible  pl<m  of  refornuUmi,  which 
they  pretend  will  not  only  remoTe  the  inconyeniences,  and 
relieve  the  distresses  immediately  complained  of,  but  will 
prevent,  in  all  time  coming,  any  return  of  the  like  inconre- 
niences  and  distresses.  They  often  propose,  on  this  account, 
to  remodel  the  constitutioTi,  and  to  alter,  in  some  of  its  most 
essential  parts,  that  system  of  government  under  which  the 
subjects  of  a  great  empire  have  enjoyed  perhaps  peace, 
security,  and  even  glory,  during  the  course  of  Bcreral  centu- 
ries together.  The  great  body  of  the  people  are  commonly 
intoxicated  vntk  the  imaginary  beauty  of  this  ideal  system, 
of  which  they  have  no  experience,  but  which  has  been 
represented  to  them  in  all  the  most  dazzling  colours  in 
which  the  eloquence  of  their  leaders  could  paint  it.  These 
leaders  themselves,  though  they  originally  may  have  meant 
nothing  but  their  own  a^randisement,  become,  many  of 
them,  in  time  the  dupes  of  their  own  sophistiT',  and  are  as 
eager  for  this  great  reformation  as  the  weakest  and  foolish- 
est  of  their  foUowera.  Even  though  the  leaders  should  have 
preserved  their  own  heads,  as  indeed  they  commonly  do, 
free  from  this  fanaticism,  yet  they  dare  not  always  disap- 
point the  expectation  of  their  followers,  but  are  often  obliged, 
though  contrary  to  their  principle  and  their  conscience,  to 
act  as  if  they  were  under  the  common  delnsion.  The  violence 
of  the  party,  by  refusing  all  palliation,  all  temperaments, 
all  reasonable  accommodations,  by  requiring  too  much,  fre- 
quently obtains  nothing ;  and  those  inconveniences  and 
distresses  which,  with  a  little  moderation,  might  in  a  great 
measure  have  been  removed  and  reUeved,  are  left  altogether 
without  a  remedy."* 

One  would  hare  imagiued  that  this  illustrions  philosopher 
was  here  portraying  the  history  of  the  present  Reform  Bill, 
instead  of  calmly  reflecting  on  the  effects  of  public  folly  in 
former  times  ;  so  exactly  do  its  consequences  coincide  in  all 
agea  and  parts  of  the  world. 

The  disfranchisement  of  boroughs  sending  168  members 
to  Parliament — in  other  words,  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  the  reduction  of  63  members  from  England ;  the 

■  Moral  Stntimeof,  ii,  W,  68. 
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transfereDce  of  the  right  of  returning  70  new  members  to 
boronghs  hitherto  Dot  represented,  and  almost  all  is  the 
manu&ctmiDg  interest ;  the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting 
everywhere  to  the  £lO  hooseholdere — constitute  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  a  constitution  bearing  less  resemblance  to 
the  British  than  to  the  Tisionary  fabric  of  the  National 
Assemblj. 

No  such  alteration  has  been  projected  since  the  Norman 
Cooqurat — a  change  greater  than  vas  contemplated  by 
Vane,  Pjm,  or  the  republicans  of  the  Long  Parliament— 
an  innovation  from  which  Lord  Somera  and  the  authors  of 
the  Revolution  in  1688  would  have  shrunk  with  apprehen- 
sion, is  seriously  brought  forward  at  a  time  when  no  prac- 
tical domestic  grievance  calls  for  its  adoption,  and  every- 
thing in  external  affairs  forbids  its  being  made  the  subject 
of  agitation.  We  do  not  say  that  Government  intend  to 
bring  about  a  revolution ;  we  only  assert  a  fact  which  ia 
undeniable,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  innovations  which 
they  have  proposed. 

In  all  those  great  changes,  the  close  boroughs  were 
retained  as  a  constituent  and  essential  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. When  the  Petition  of  Right  was  framed,  which 
practically  amounted  to  a  revolution ;  when  the  Long  Par- 
liament made  open  war  against  Charles  I. ;  when  the  race 
of  the  Stewarts  was  finally  expelled  by  an  unanimous  effort 
of  all  classes,  no  similar  invasion  of  private  right,  no  such 
reconstruction  of  the  Government,  was  attempted.  These 
great  innovators  left  the  representation  of  the  country  un- 
touched ;  well  knowing,  that  to  disturb  its  proportions  was 
to  destroy  the  equilibrium  in  a  way  which  could  never  be 
restored.  Erroneous  measures  of  finance  may  be  departed 
fit)m  ;  oppressive  laws  may  be  altered  ;  injurious  commercial 
systems  abandoned ;  but  a  great  concession  once  made  to 
the  popular  part  of  the  representation,  and  there  is  no 
retracing  our  steps.  The  ground  once  lost  will  never  be 
regained ;  the  power  relinquished  will  be  seized  by  reckless 
and  tenacious  hands ;  we  are  launched  upon  an  unknown 
sea,  on  which  there  is  no  return. 

When  the  French,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  revolt 
in  July,  established,  in  Lafayette's  words,  "  a  throne  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions ;"  when  the  principles  of 
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FreDch  republicaDism,  long  smothered,  again  barat  forth, 
and  framed  a  coDstitution  suited  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
modem  democracy  ;  the  greatest  length  which  the  framera 
of  the  new  constitution  deemed  it  safe  to  go,  vaa  to  concede 
the  elective  franchise  to  220,000  persons  in  aM  France. 
They  had  had,  under  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  assem- 
blies, full  experience  of  the  erils  of  an  extension  of  the  right 
of  voting  to  a  more  numerous  and  inferior  class,  and  well 
knew  that,  under  the  name  of  freedom,  it  in  truth  est'ablisheB 
the  Torst  kind  of  tyranny. 

By  the  proposed  new  constitution,  the  elective  franchise 
is  to  be  extended  in  this  country  to  1,000,000  voters  ;  one* 
half  of  whom  are  to  receive  this  privilege  now  for  the  first 
time.  The  population  of  France  is  30,000,000— that  of 
the  British  empire,  22,000,000  ;  France,  therefore,  receives 
one  voter  in  every  one  hundred  and  forty  souls — Great 
Britain  one  in  every  tioenty-two.  In  other  words,  the  new 
constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  about  seven  times  as 
popular  as  the  new  constitution  of  France. 

Republican  France  deems  it  only  safe  to  lower  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  a  person  paying  two  hundred  and  fifty 
francs,  or  about  £10,  of  direct  taxes.  Monarchical  England 
lowers  the  qualifications  to  £10  householders,  most  of  whom 
do  not  pay  ten  shillings  in  the  year  of  direct  taxes.  Ten 
pounds  a-year  of  direct  taxes  in  France  is  equivalent,  from 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  in  the  two  countries, 
to  about  £15  in  this  country  ;  and  a  man  who  here  pays 
£15  a-year  in  direct  taxes  is  certainly,  at  an  average,  worth 
£300  a-year.  The  general  income  of  £10  householders 
probably  will  not  exceed  £60.  The  French  system,  there- 
fore, lowers  the  right  of  voting  to  a  minimum  of  £300  a-year ; 
the  English  to  a  minimum  of  £60.  In  other  words,  in  this 
view  the  new  constitution  of  England  is  to  be  five  times 
more  democratic  than  that  of  Fr&nce. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  population,  therefore, 
and  the  national  wealth  combined,  the  new  constitution  of 
Britain  is  to  he  stiz:  times  more  democratic  than  that  of 
France. 

There  are,  in  England  and  Wales,  fifty-two  counties, 
returning  one  hundred  and  four  members,  and,  by  the  new 
constitution,  there  are  to  be  in  the  United  Parliament  about 
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four  hundred  and  thirty  English  members.  The  nev  county 
membera  are  to  be  fiftj-four,  therefore  there  will  be  one 
hnndred  and  fiftj-eight  county  members,  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy-tvo  for  boroughs.  In  other  words,  the  borough 
members  will  be  to  the  county  not  quito  as  two  to  one.  In 
Scotland,  there  are  to  be  tweutj-eight  county  meftibers,  and 
twenty-two  for  boroughs.  In  Ireland,  there  are  to  be  one 
hundred  and  three  members,  of  whom  sixty-two  are  for 
counties,  and  forty-one  for  boroughs.  Thus,  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  there  will  be,  upon  the  whole,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-fire  members  for  boroughs,  and  only  two  hundred 
and  forty-fiye  for  counties, — that  is,  the  borough  members 
will  be  to  the  county  as  three  to  two  nearly. 

Under  the  present  constitution,  the  close  borough  seats 
represent  the  whole  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  empire 
which  is  not  engrossed  by  the  county  representation.  All 
the  ablest  statesmen  who  hare  sat  in  Parliament  for  the 
last  half  century,  hare  obtained  their  places  through  these 
boroughs.  "  The  use  of  such  members,"  says  Lord  John 
Russell,  "is  incalculable."*  The  important  and  weighty 
interests  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of  Canada,  of  the 
shipping  interest,  of  foreign  commerce,  are  thus  enabled  to 
obtain  a  due  representation  in  the  legislature ;  and  an 
immense  empire  of  120,000,000  of  inhabitants,  embracing 
all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  held  together  under  a  legisla^ 
ture  placed  in  a  little  island  in  the  German  Ocean. 

Who  are  to  be  the  principal  electors  under  the  new  sys- 
Btem  ?  The  £lO  householders  orer  the  whole  island — in  > 
other  words,  the  most  democratic,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  renal  class  in  existence.  Persons  Of  this  class, 
whose  incomes  vary  from  £50  to  £60  a-year,  are  of  all 
others  those  who,  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  are  most  acces- 
sible to  corruption.  Mr  Hunt,  who  professes  himself  the 
representatire  of  that  clads,  has  made  this  declaration  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  coincides  with  universal 
experience ;  and  added,  that  so  strongly  is  he  impressed 
with  this  truth,  that  rather  than  hare  the  new  constitu- 
tion without  the  ballot,  he  would  go  on  with  the  House 
of  Commons  constituted  as  it  at  present  is.  He  supports 
the  Reform  Bill,  being  well  assured  that,  if  it  passes,  the 
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Tote  bj  ballot,  and  all  that  the  Radicals  vidi,  vill  speedilj 
follow. 

Small  boroughs,  containing  four  or  five  tboosand  inhabit- 
ants, arc,  of  all  others,  the  most  easily  bribed,  because  they 
are  too  large  to  be  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  too  small  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  external 
wealth.  They  are  the  places  where  men  of  fortune  strive 
to  outbid  each  other,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  gratuity  to 
each  electw.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  examples  of  so 
well-known  a  fact.  Every  man's  experience  must  furnish 
him  vith  instances  of  its  application.  Lord  John  Russell's 
bill  may  be  entitled — -"  A  bill  for  the  extinction  of  the  dose, 
and  the  increase  of  the  veiial  boroughs." 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  bill  to  close  the  avenues  which 
admitted  the  greatest  statesmen  of  whom  England  can 
boast ;  "  which  afforded  an  entrance,"  in  Mr  Shiel's  words, 
"  to  the  dignified  energy  of  Chatham,  the  splendid  oratory 
of  Pitt,  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  Fox,  the  learned 
humanity  of  Romilly,  the  philosophic  wisdom  of  Mackin- 
tosh, the  gifted  energy  of  Burke,  the  grasping  intellect  of 
Brougham  ; "  which  still  furnishes  a  safe  and  secure  channel 
of  representation  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  empire, 
without  going  through  the  disgraceful  and  demoralising  pro- 
cess of  actual  bribery,  in  order  to  augment  boroughs  which, 
closed  against  all  these  interests,  unless  when  supported  by 
gold,  are  open  only  to  the  dictates  of  urban  selfishness,  the 
cupidity  of  moneyed  power,  or  the  seduction  of  democratic 
ambition. 

This  would  be  the  state  of  matters  during  ordinary  and 
pacific  times  ;  but  what  would  be  its  operation  in  periods  of 
excitement  ?  during  those  periods  of  periodic  recurrence, 
when  the  lower  orders,  pressed  by  scarcity  or  thrown  out  of 
employment,  are  naturally  disposed  to  turbulence,  and  when 
the  democratic  press,  ever  following  in  the  rear  of  distress, 
like  vultures  on  the  skirts  of  a  destroying  army,  stimulate, 
for  their  own  base  purposes,  the  passions  which  suffering  has 
produced  1  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  in  such 
periods,  the  great  majority  of  the  borough  members  would 
be  returned  in  the  Radical  interest ;  and  thus  the  great  bar- 
rier, erected  by  the  constitution  against  the  inroads  of  demo- 
cracy, would  be  converted  into  the  rampart  of  the  revolu- 
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tionary  party.  In  vain  would  the  county  members  struggle 
against  the  aucceasiye  inroads  of  democratic  ambition  during 
such  periods  of  excitement.  Stimulated  by  the  revolutionary 
press,  urged  by  suffering  and  insane  constituents,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  sent  forward  by  the  borouglis,  would 
successively  abolish  the  com  laws,  the  church,  the  funds,  and 
every  interest  which  promised  the  prospect  of  spoliation  in 
this  great  and  complicated  empire.  In  making  this  pro- 
phecy, we  are  not  indulging  in  unauthorised  speculation  ; 
we  are  only  supposing  that  the  same  causes,  when  brought 
into  operation  in  this  country,  would  produce  the  same 
effects  as  they  have  already  produced  during  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  has  asked  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  Conservative  party  can  express  apprehensions  re- 
garding the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to  £10  hotise- 
holders,  when  they  bewail,  in  such  piteous  terms,  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  potwallopers  in  the  popular  hnrghs  1  He 
must  have  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  his 
audience  when  he  could  broach  such  an  argument.  Is  there 
no  difference  between  ten  Radical  members  and  two  hundredl 
between  Middlesex,  Southwark,  Freston,  and  a  few  similar 
places,  returning  Radical  representatives,  and  a  hundred 
boroughs  making  such  a  return  ?  The  opponents  of  Reform 
make  no  objection  to  a  proportion  of  Radical  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  principle  is 
that  they  should  be  there,  because  the  Radicals,  like  every 
other  interest  in  the  state,  should  be  fairly  represented  in 
Farliament.  What  they  object  to  is,  that  the  constitution 
should  be  so  altered  as  to  give  them  a  majority.  Mr  Hume, 
Mr  O'Connell,  and  Mr  Hunt,  form  a  valuable  part  of  the 
House  :  but  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  hundred  Hunts, 
a  hundred  O'Connells,  and  a  hundred  Humes  t 

This  consideration  points  to  the  fundamental  and  irre- 
mediable defect  of  the  proposed  constitution,  that  it  vests 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  populace  of  these  islands, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  great  and  weighty  interests 
of  the  British  empire.  By  confining  the  right  of  returning 
members  to  Parliament  to  40s.,  and  ultimately  £10  free- 
holders in  the  county,  and  £10  householders  in  towns,  the 
command  of  the  legislature  will  be  placed  in  hands  utterly 
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inaccessible,  save  by  actual  bribery,  to  the  approach  of  the 
commercial,  colonial,  or  shipping  interests.  If  such  a  change 
does  not  soon  produce  a  reyolution,  it  must  infallibly,  in  the 
end,  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  The  East 
Indian  and  Canadian  dependencies  will  not  long  submit 
to  the  rule  of  the  populace  in  the  dominant  island,  indiffer- 
ent to  their  interests,  ignorant  of  their  circumstances,  careless 
of  their  welfare.  What  do  the  £lO  householders  of  the 
English  boroughs  either  know  or  care  about  the  colonial 
dependencies  of  the  empire  1  A  Radical  in  their  neighbonr- 
_,hood  who  would  promise  them  relief  from  taxes,  poor-rates, 
tithes,  and  com  laws,  would  carry  the  day  against  all  the 
remote  or  colonial  interests  of  the  world. 

This  evil  is  inherent  in  all  plans  of  uniform  representa- 
tion, and  must  to  the  end  of  time  render  it  unfit  for  the 
legislature  of  a  great  and  varied  empire.  Being  based 
mainly  upon  one  class  of  society,  it  contains  no  provision 
for  the  interests  of  the  other  classes  :  and  still  less  for  the 
welfare  of  the  remote  but  important  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  great  majority  of  electors  being  the  possessors  of  houses 
or  shops  rented  from  £lO  to  £20  a-year,  that  is,  possessed  of 
an  income  from  £60  to  £100  per  annum,  the  representatives 
will  be  persons  inclined  to  support  their  local  and  immediate 
interests.  The  remote  possessions  of  the  empire  can  have 
no  influence  on  such  men,  save  by  the  corrupt  channel  of 
actual  bribery.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  that  of  afibrding  an  inlet  through  the 
close  boroughs  to  all  the  great  and  varied  interests  of 
the  empire,  will  be  destroyed.  The  Reform  Bill,  in 
this  view,  may  be  entitled, — "a  bill  for  disfranchising 
the  colonial,  commercial,  and  shipping  interests,  and 
for  investing  the  exclusive  right  of  returning  members 
to  Parliament  in  the  populace  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

The  Radical  papers  have  pointed  with  exiUtation  to  the 
division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
showed  209  members  for  boroughs  voting  against  the  bill, 
and  108  for  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  division  stood 
as  it  did.  These  members  were  the  representatives  not  only 
of  the  boroughs,  but  of  the  interests,  which  were  threatened 
with  disfiranchisemeut.    Not  the  borough-mongers,  but  the 
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borouyk-purchasers,  found  themaelyea  on  the  verge  of 
deatniction.  And  who  are  the  borough-purchasers  ?  The 
great  merchanta  and  bankers  of  London  :  the  manufacturers 
of  Lancashire  :  the  shipping  owners  of  Hull,  Bristol,  and  all 
the  principal  harbours :  the  West  India  proprietors,  the 
Canadian  merchants,  the  East  Indian  judges,  commanders, 
and  civil  Bcrvants.  The  fact  of  their  having  combined  to 
resist  the  bill,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  its  ruinous  nature  ; 
of  its  obvious  tendency  to  close  the  avenues  by  which  all 
these  great  interests  have  found  their  place  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  to  vest  an  overwhelming  preponderance  in  Parlia- 
ment in  the  representatives  of  the  lower  orders  in  Great 
Britain. 

This  is  precisely  the  rock  on  which  all  the  republics  of 
the  world  have  hitherto  split :  the  fatal  vesting  of  prepon- 
derating power  in  the  populace  of  a  limited  district,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Athens, 
Carthage,  Sparta,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  have  all 
been  ruined  b/  the  same  cause  :  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
legislative  power  by  the  lower  orders,  in  a  particular  city  or 
district,  without  any  representation  of  the  othef  interests  of 
the  empire  ;  the  necessary  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
on  the  first  reverse  they  all  revolted  against  the  parent 
state,  and  it  speedily  found  itself  reduced  to  its  own 
resources. 

With  a  m^;nanimity,  on  the  other  hand,  as  extraordi- 
nary  as  it  was  unexampled,  the  Romans,  from  the  first  foun< 
dation  of  the  republic,  admitted  the  conquered  or  allied 
states  to  a  participation  of  the  privil^s  of  Roman  citizens. 
They  received  in  return  the  empire  of  the  world.  But  for 
the  virtual  representation  of  the  British  dependencies, 
through  the  medium  of  the  close  boroughs,  the  British 
empire  would  long  ago  have  been  destroyed.  That  repre- 
sentation which  Roman  wisdom  gave  to  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces and  colonial  dependencies,  fortune,  or  rather  the 
providence  of  God,  has  given  to  the  far  more  extensive  and 
scattered  dependencies  of  this  vast  empire  over  all  the  world, 
by  means  of  the  gateway  which  is  now  to  be  closed  for  ever. 
America  was  lost  by  refusing  it  a  direct  voice  in  the  legis- 
lature :  the  other  colonies  have  only  been  preserved  by  the 
unobtrusive  but  spacious  channel  which  admitted  their  repre- 
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scntatives  to  the  British  Parliament.  Nominall;  professing 
to  extend,  this  bill  is  really  destined  to  contract,  the  repre- 
sentation— to  base  the  legiafature,  not  upon  the  empire,  but 
the  iaUmd:  and  in  lieu  of  the  collected  voice  of  British 
prosperity  from  every  part  of  the  world,  render  it  the  organ 
of  democratic  ambition  or  urban  selfishness  in  the  populace 
of  the  heart  of  the  empire. 

It  is  Dot  surprising  that  the  close  boroughs  hare  been 
the  avenue  by  which  the  talent,  as  well  as  the  wealth,  of  the 
empire  have  been  represented  in  all  former  ages.  Great  men 
never  have  submitted,  and  never  will  submit,  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  mendicating  votes  irom  a  venal  rabble.  Mr  Canning 
never  voald  have  done  so  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
or  before  his  contest  at  Liverpool  bad  become  the  arena  for 
contending  faction  through  the  empire.  "  In  turbis  et  dis- 
cordiis,"  says  Sallust,  "  pessimo  cuigue  plurima  vis." — 
"  Tbroogh  all  the  discord  of  faction,"  says  'Xbucydides,  "  I 
have  uniformly  observed,  that  the  worst,  the  most  dissolute 
and  dangerous  men  were  the  idols  of  the  populace,  and 
invariably  prevailed  over  men  of  rational  or  virtuous  dispo- 
flitions." — "  Enfin  je  voia,"  said  Danton,  when  about  to  be 
led  to  the  scaffold,  "  que  dans  les  revolutions  Vautorite  tou- 
Jours  reste  atixplus  scSlerais."*  The  same  bitter  truth  was 
extorted  from  the  witnesses  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  French 
democracy,  in  three  distant  ages  of  the  world. 

The  other  hemisphere  forms  no  exception  to  the  principle. 
Talent  seldom  seeks  the  American  Congress.  Men  of  hooour- 
able  and  upright  dispositions  disdain  the  servile  adulation  to 
popular  sovereignty  required  of  their  representatives ;  and 
so  low  is  the  situation  of  a  member  of  the  legislature  fallen 
in  public  estimation,  that  it  has  become  a  separate  profes- 
sion, forming  an  outlet  to  superfluous  barristers  and  attor- 
neys, who  are  paid  a  regular  salary  of  seven  dollars  a-day, 
to  defray  their  expenses  during  the  sitting  of  Congress. 

Could  we  suppose  that  men  of  great  and  powerful  minds 
would  submit  to  the  degradation  of  becoming  members  of 
parliament  for  populous  places,  under  such  a  system,  the 
time  of  the  representative  would  be  so  completely  absorbed 
by  attending  Ut  the  demands  and  correspondence  of  his  con- 
stituents, as  to  render  him  incapable  either  of  the  study 
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requisite  to  form  a  great  statesmaD,  or  of  the  attention 
necessary  to  master  all  the  multifarious  objects  vbich  are 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  British  legislature. 
Twenty  years'  previous  study — unbroken  leisure  at  the 
moment  —  a  mind  unharassed  by  minute  considerations, 
are  indispensable  to  form  an  accomplished  orator  and  states- 
man. The  close  boroughs  have  hitherto  both  admitted  such 
men,  and  afforded  them  the  leisure  requisite  to  train  their 
minds  and  discharge  tlieir  duties.  The  representatives  of 
populous  places  know  whether  their  constituents  afford  them 
such  leisure  as  is  requisite  for  these  purposes. 

It  ia,  accordingly,  extremely  well  worthy  of  observation, 
how  rapidly  the  character  of  the  French  legislature  degene- 
rated in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  number  of  the 
electors  ;  and  what  a  deplorable  ascendency  democratic  vio- 
lence and  intemperate  character  soon  acquired  over  virtue, 
wisdom,  or  humanity.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  chosen 
under  the  monarchical  rSpime,  was  found  a  great  mass  of 
talent,  more  benevolence  of  intention  and  splendour  of  elo- 
quence than  perhaps  ever  was  collected  in  one  assembly  since 
the  be^nning  of  the  world.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
chosen  by  the  suffrage  of  every  man  in  France,  who  was  not 
a  minor  or  a  pauper,  and  worth  the  produce  of  three  days' 
labour,  the  diminution  of  talent  and  increase  of  violence 
was  most  apparent.  Lastly  came  the  Convention,  chosen 
after  the  10th  August,  under  republican  institutions;  and 
there  Virtue,  Genius,  Eloquence,  and  Humanity  rapidly  fell 
beneath  the  incessant  attacks  of  democratic  ambition.  Dan- 
ton  triumphed  over  Vergniaud  and  Roland — Robespierre 
over  Danton — and  the  Reign  of  Blood  terminated  the  career 
of  visionary  improvement. 

It  is  another  deplorable  effect  of  a  considerable  accession 
of  popular  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
it  would  infallibly  lower  the  standard  of  sense,  and  elevate 
the  standard  of  popular  flattery  in  that  important  branch  of 
the  legislature.  When  sevend  demagogues  are  incessantly 
trumpeting  forth  the  majesty,  purity,  and  worth  of  the 
people — when  the  Press,  adapting  itself  to  the  taste  of  the 
great  body  of  its  readers,  is  following  the  same  base  course 
of  popular  adulation — no  member  who  depends  on  popular 
constituents  will  dare  to  hold  the  language  of  truth  on  any 
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question  which  exdtea  the  public  mind.  If  he  does,  be  viU 
iofallibly  lose  his  seat  on  the  next  election.  Few  vill  be 
returned  but  those  who  promise  submission  to  the  public 
voice,  and  basely  sacrifice  their  principles  and  independence 
at  the  altar  of  popular  adulation. 

We  cannot  better  express  the  dangers  of  such  a  state  of  the 
representation,  than  in  the  words  of  an  article — from  the 
pen,  we  believe,  of  Lord  Brougham — which  appeared  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  Ediitburgk  Review.  "  There  was  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  States-General, 
no  legitimate,  wholesome,  or  real  aristocracy.  The  persons, 
sent  as  deputies  to  the  Assembly,  were  those  chiefly  who 
by  intrigue  and  boldness,  and  by  professions  of  uncommon 
zeal  for  what  were  then  the  great  objects  of  popular  pursuit, 
had  been  enabled  to  carry  the  votes  of  the  electors.  A 
notion  of  talent,  and  an  opinion  that  they  would  be  loud 
and  vehement  in  supporting  those  requests  upon  which  the 
people  had  already  come  to  a  decision,  were  their  passports 
into  that  Assembly.  They  were  sent  there  to  express  the 
particular  spirit  of  the  people — they  were  not  their  here- 
ditary patrons,  but  the  hired  advocates  for  a  particular 
pleading, — they  had  no  general  trust  or  authority  over 
them,  but  were  chosen  as  their  special  messengers,  out  of  a 
multitude  whose  influence  and  pretensions  were  equally 
powerful.  In  this  way,  instead  of  the  greai  basis  of  rank 
and  property,  which  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  clamours 
of  the  factious  or  the  caprices  of  the  inconstant,  and  which 
serve  to  ballast  and  steady  the  vessel  of  the  state  in  all  its 
wanderings  and  disasters,  the  Assembly  possessed  only  the 
basis  of  talent  or  reputation.  The  whole  Legislature  may 
be  considered  therefore  as  composed  of  advmturers,  who 
had  already  obtained  a  situation  incalculably  above  their 
original  pretensions,  and  were  now  tempted  to  push  their 
fortunes  by  every  means  that  held  out  the  promise  of  imme< 
diate  success.  They  had  nothing,  comparatively  speaking, 
to  lose,  but  their  places  in  that  Assembly,  or  the  influence 
which  they  possessed  within  its  walls  ;  and  as  the  authority 
of  the  Assembly  itself  depended  altogether  on  the  popularity 
of  its  measures,  and  not  upon  the  intrinsic  authority  of  its 
members,  so  it  was  only  to  be  maintained  by  a  succession 
of  imposing  resolutions,  and  by  satisfying  or  outdoing  the 
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extravagaDt  Tiahes  and  expectations  of  the  most  extra- 
ragant  and  saogume  populace  that  ever  existed.  For  a 
man  to  get  a  lead  in  such  an  Asaemblj,  it  was  by  do  means 
necessary  that  he  should  previoualy  hare  possessed  any 
influence  or  authority  in  the  community,  that  he  should  be 
connected  with  powerful  families,  or  supported  by  opulent 
and  eitensiye  associations ;  it  was  only  necessary  that  he 
could  obtain  the  acclamations  of  the  mob  of  Versailles,  and 
make  himself  familiar  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  galleries 
of  the  Assembly.  The  prize  was  too  tempting  not  to 
invite  a  multitude  of  competitors  ;  and  the  Assembly,  for 
many  months,  was  gOTemed  by  those  who  outvied  their 
associates  in  the  impracticable  extravagance  of  their 
patriotism,  and  sacrificed  most  profiisely  the  real  interests 
of  the  people  at  the  shrine  of  a  precarious  popularity. 

"  Mere  popularity  at  first  was  the  instrument  by  which 
this  unsteady  Legislature  was  governed  ;  but  when  it 
became  apparent  that  whoever  could  obtain  the  direction 
or  command  of  it  must  possess  the  whole  authority  of  the 
state,  parties  soon  found  out  that  violence  and  terror  were 
infinitely  more  effectual  and  expeditious  than  persuasion 
and  eloquence.  Encouraged  by  this  situation  of  affairs, 
the  most  daring,  unprincipled,  and  profligate,  proceeded  to 
seize  upon  the  defenceless  legislature,  and,  driving  all  their 
opponents  before  them  by  violence  and  intimidation, 
entered  without  opposition  upon  the  supreme  functions  of 
government.  The  disposal  of  the  legislature  thus  became 
a  prize  to  be  fought  for  in  the  clubs  and  conspiracies  of  a 
corrupted  metropolis,  and  the  institution  of  a  national 
representation  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  laying 
the  government  open  to  lawless  force  and  flagitious 
audacity. 

"  It  is  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  ua,  that  from  the 
want  of  a  natixral  and  eMcierd  aristocracy,  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  hereditary  legislators,  the  National  Assembly 
of  France  was  betrayed  into  extravagance,  and  fell  a  prey 
to  faction  ;  that  the  institution  itself  became  a  source  of 
public  misery  and  disorder,  amd  converted  a  civilised  mon- 
archy first  into  a  sanguinary  democracy,  and  then  into  a 
military  despotism."* 

■  Edishnrgh  Berka,  April  180£,  p.  H7. 
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Such  were  the  cool  and  dispassionate  eentimenta  of  Lord 
Brougham  upon  the  causes  which  destroyed  the  French 
Constitaent  Assemblj. 

The  erroi-s  of  the  French  reformerB  are  thus  pointed  out 
by  the  same  powerful  pen : — "  The  parade  which  they 
made  of  their  popularity,  the  support  which  they  submitted 
to  receive  from  the  menaces  and  acclamaiions  of  the  mob — 
the  joy  they  testified  at  the  desertion  of  the  royal  armies, 
were  so  many  preparations  for  actual  hostility,  by  which 
all  prospects  of  establishing  an  equitable  goyemment  were 
finally  cut  off.  They  relied  openly  upon  the  strength  of 
their  adherents  among  the  populace.  If  they  did  not 
actually  encourage  them  to  threats  and  acta  of  violence, 
they  availed  themselves  of  those  which  were  committed  to 
intimidate  and  depress  their  opponents.  This  was  the 
inauspicious  commencement  of  the  sins  and  the  svfferings 
of  the  Revolution.  Tlie  multitude,  once  allowed  to  over- 
awe the  old  government  with  threats,  soon  subjected  the 
new  government  to  the  same  degradation.  Reason  and 
philosophy  were  discarded,  and  mere  terror  and  brute 
force  harassed  the  misguided  nation,  till,  by  a  natural 
consummation,  they  fell  under  a  successful  military  usur- 
per."* 

As  a  contrast  to  the  French  Assembly,  Lord  Brougham 
powerfully  and  triumphantly  quotes  the  old  British  con- 
stitution : — "  No  representative  legislature  can  be  secure, 
unless  it  contain  within  itself  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
form  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  are  ablo, 
as  individuals,  to  influence  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants.  In  England,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  made  up  of  the  individuals  who,  by  birth, 
fortune,  or  talents,  possess  singly  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  rest  of  the  people.  The  most  certain  and  permanent 
influence  is  that  of  rank  and  fortune  ;  and  these  are  the 
qualifications,  accordingly,  which  return  the  greatest  number 
of  members.  Men  submit  to  be  governed  by  those  to 
whose  will,  as  individuals,  the  greatest  part  of  them  have 
been  accustomed  to  submit ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  is 
reverenced  and  obeyed,  not  so  much  because  the  people  are 
impressed  with  a  constitutional  veneration  for  the  thing 

'  Edinbvr^  Btrntx,  April  180E,  p.  143. 
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called  parliament,  but  because  it  has  been  passed  b;  those 
-who  are  recognised  as  their  natural  superiors,  and  by  whose 
infiuence,  as  individuals,  the  same  measures  might  have 
been  enforced  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Long  Parliament,  after  it  was  purged  by  the  Independents, 
enjoyed  aU  the  form  of  power  that  had  belonged  to  their 
predecessors ;  but  as  they  no  longer  contained  those 
individuals  who  were  able  to  sway  and  influence  the  body 
of  the  people,  they  speedily  lost  all  their  authority  over 
the  multitude.  Where  the  conditions  on  which  we  have 
insisted  are  awanting,  the  sudden  institution  of  a  repre- 
sentative legislature  will  only  be  the  prelude  to  the  most 
Jriffhtful  disorders."* 

We  hold  these  observations  of  Lord  Brougham's  to  be 
perfectly  unanswerable  ;  and  we  bring  them  forward  not 
from  any  puerile  and  contemptible  desire  of  pointing  out 
inconsistency  in  so  able  a  man,  but  as  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  democratic  opinions  during  periods 
of  excitement,  and  the  necessity  which  the  most  powerful 
minds  are  under  of  beading  to  the  force  of  that  current 
which  they  have  originally  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
putting  in  motion.  Borne  forward  upon  the  wave  of 
popular  ambition,  the  authors  of  the  present  bill  are  carried 
so  far  beyond  their  dispassionate  opinion  on  a  similar  crisis 
iu  another  state,  that  they  have  literally  adopted  the  very 
measure  which  they  condemned  bo  vehemently  in  the 
French  reformers,  and  set  themselves  to  destroy  that 
very  aristocratic  influence  on  which  they  had  so  well 
shown  the  proud  superiority  of  the  British  legislature  was 
founded. 

Do  they  maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  influence 
of  the  aristocracy  vnll  not  be  destroyed  under  the  new  con- 
stitution— that  property  will  still  maintain  its  just  sway 
over  the  majority  of  the  electora  ? — the  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  the  noble  mover  of  the  present  bill. 
"It  is  quite  certain,"  says  Lord  John  Russell,  " that  if 
members  are  to  be  returaed  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  by  the 
yeomanry  of  the  country,  no  man  will  be  able  to  stand  up 
before  them  who  is  not  known  to  them  by  harangue,  and 
pledged  to  support  whatever  they  choose  to  impose.     The 

*  Edinburgh  Jtiriea,  April  IBOB,  p.  145. 
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aristocracy  tku3  will  entirely  lose  their  infittence,  or  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity,  to  preserve  4^eir  popularity,  of 
becoming  demagogues.  Either  of  which  alteraatives  is 
infinitely  to  be  dreaded."  * 

Now,  who  are  to  be  the  electors  under  the  nev  consti- 
tution 1  Every  householder  paying  rent  to  the  amount  of 
£10  a-year — every  tenant  paying  rent  to  the  amount  of 
£50  a-year — every  copyholder  having  property  worth  £10 
a-year — every  408.,  and  ultimately,  every  £10  freeholder. 
Can  any  man,  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  middle 
ranks,  doubt  what  description  of  persons  will  thus  have  the 
majority  ?  The  copyholders  may  be  harmless  enough  ;  but 
the  introduction  of  the  £10  householder  is  a  complete  change 
in  the  constitution,  which  is  thenceforward  placed  oa  the 
most  democratic  basis.  The  tenants  of  such  houses,  it  is 
always  to  be  remembered,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  possessed  of  any 
property.  They  are  shopkeepers,  journeymen  operatives,  or 
labourers  of  the  better  sort,  a  step  above  the  day-labourer, 
but  that  is  all.  Liverpool,  it  is  said,  will  produce  25,000 
voters  ;  Manchester,  20,000  ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  will 
certainly  have  at  least  10,000  each.  The  influence  of  the 
landed  proprietors  in  the  counties  will  be  generally  merged 
in  the  votes  of  the  shopkeepers  and  tenants  in  the  villages 
and  small  towns  in  England,  and  in  the  feuars  and  shop- 
keepers in  Scotland.  This  is  precisely  the  class  which,  in 
every  age  and  quarter  of  the  world,  have  been  found  to  be 
moat  democratical ;  and  certainly  their  temper  at  present, 
and  the  tone  of  the  revolutionary  press,  which  they  daily 
peruse,  give  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  wdl  form  any 
exception  to  the  rule. 

It  is  said,l-  an  extension  of  the  sufirage  is  requisite  to 
let  in  the  enlarged  intelligence  and  property  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes  to  a  share  of  the  representation. 
Granted  :  but  has  not  this  effect  taken  place  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  is  either  safe  or  desirable,  in  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money  ^  A  40s.  freehold  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.,  when  that  standard  was  first  fixed,  was 

•  Lord  J.  Russell  on  tho  Constjtution,  p.  Zi\. 

f  Tbia  paswge,  to  the  extract  from  Sir  Junes  UacMntosh,  p.  S6,  ii  abridged 
from  other  papers  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  BUukaotidt  Sfagtaine,  July, 
Angnst,  and  Oct.  1831.  The  passage  from  Sir  James  Uackintoeh  is  now  quoted 
in  the  Uak,  in  further  illustration  of  these  mma. 
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at  least  equal  to  a  property  vorth  £20  Bterling  a-jear  nov. 
The  silent  unobaerred  lapse  of  time,  and  change  in  the  value 
of  monej,  hare  extended  a  privil^e  originallj  designed  for 
the  substantial  yeoman,  to  the  simple  cottager.  When  so 
great  a  change  in  favour  of  the  democratic  interest  has 
taken  place,  and  is  in  progress,  by  a  process  of  innoration 
which  ifl  perfectly  safe,  and,  as  the  increasing  democratic 
tendency  of  the  l^islature  evinces,  perfectly  eSectiial,  vhy 
accelerate  it  by  one  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  uncer- 
tain and  hazardooB  1 

But  new  places  and  interests,  such  aa  Manchester  and 
the  great  manufacturing  towns,  require  representatires. 
Granted :  but  because  they  require  members,  is  that  any 
reason  for  taking  away  the  representatives  from  the  colo- 
nies and  the  distant  interests  which  now  enjoy  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  close  boroughs  i  It  is  not  the 
addition  made  to  the  representation  at  home,  by  the  pro- 
posed Bill,  but  the  subtraction  made  from  the  r^eseriia- 
tion  abroad,  which  is  the  grand  evil  that  it  proposes  to 
consummate.  Schedules  A  and  B  are  the  real  grave  of  the 
British  empire. 

Considered  with  reference  to  domestic  interests,  and  the 
fature  balance  of  the  town  and  country  parties  in  the  State, 
there  is  one  glaring  piece  of  injastice  introduced  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  for  which  not  a  shadow  of  an  apology  baa  been 
or  can  be  offered  by  its  supporters.  It  gives  every  ten  pound 
tenant  a  vote  within  burghs,  but  only  a  ^fty  pound  tenant 
a  vote  m  the  counties.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  great 
difference  ?  Is  it  that  the  rural  tenant,  ^ith  his  ploughs, 
waggons,  and  farm-stocking,  is  a  less  substantial  person  than 
the  urban  tenant  with  his  casks  of  beer  or  spirits,  or  stock 
of  goods,  generally  secured  to  the  landlord  for  payment  of 
his  reut  t  Is  it  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  are  so  much  more  moderate  in  their  habits, 
and  tenacious  of  their  ideas,  so  singularly  quiet  and  peace- 
able, BO  little  liable  to  be  ^ected  by  demagogues  or  mobs, 
that  the  suffrage  can  safely  be  intrusted  to  a  class  in  them 
paying  &^/th  of  the  rent  which  is  required  of  a  similar  class 
m  the  counties  1  The  thing  can  admit  only  of  one  explana- 
tion. The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  give  an  overwhelming 
majority  to  the  urban  and  democratic  interests  in  the  Legis- 
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lature,  although  at  least  tvo-thirds  of  the  iDcome  of  the 
State  comes  from  rural  labour.  And  to  insure  this  result, 
not  content  vith  giving  three-fiflha  of  the  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  representatives  of  horougbs,  they 
lover  the  sufirage  in  these  boroughs  to  one-fifth  of  vhat  is 
required  of  a  similar  class  in  the  country. 

Independent  of  this  scandalous  and  barefaced  ineqoalitj, 
there  is  a  permaaent  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  a 
represeDtation,  founded  even  on  a  \miform  quahScation  for 
town  and  country,  must,  in  a  wealthy  and  commercial  com- 
munity, always  in  the  long  run  give  the  majority  of  influ- 
ence to  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  It  has  been  thus 
explained  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  present  Bill : — "  A  representation  founded  on  numbers 
merely,  would  he  productive  of  gross  inequality  in  that 
very  class  to  which  all  others  are  sacrificed.  Every  other 
interest  in  society  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  multitude. 
No  other  class  can  be  effectually  represented ;  no  other 
class  can  have  any  political  security  for  justice  ;  no  other 
can  have  any  weight  in  the  legidature.  No  talents,  no 
attainments,  but  such  as  recommend  men  to  the  favour  of 
the  multitude,  can  have  admission  into  it.  A  representa- 
tion so  constituted  would  produce  the  same  practic^  results 
as  if  every  man  whose  income  was  above  a  certain  amount 
was  excluded  from  rotuig.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  the 
proprietors  whether  they  be  diafranchised,  or  doomed  in 
every  election  to  form  a  hopeless  minority.  The  difference, 
moreover,  between  the  people  of  the  town  and  country,  is 
attended  with  consequences  which  no  law  can  obviate. 
Towns  are  the  nursery  of  poUtical  feeUng.  The  fr^uency 
of  meeting,  the  warm^  of  discussion,  the  variety  of  pursuit, 
the  riralship  of  interest,  the  fluctuations  and  extremes  of 
fortune,  direct  the  minds  of  their  inhabitants  to  the  public 
concerns,  and  render  them  the  seats  of  republican  goTem- 
ments,  or  the  preservers  of  liberty  in  monarchies.  Among 
the  more  numerous  classes,  no  strong  public  sentiment 
can  be  kept  up  without  frequent  meetings.  It  is  when 
they  are  animated  by  a  view  of  their  own  strength  and  num- 
bers, when  they  are  stimulated  by  an  eloquence  suited  to 
their  characters,  and  when  the  passions  of  each  are  strength- 
ened by  the  like  emotions  of  the  multitude  which  suiround 
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him,  Uiat  tbe  thoughts  of  such  men  are  directed  so  far 
from  their  commoii  callings  as  the  concerns  of  the  com- 
moDvealth.  All  these  aids  are  necessarily  wanting  to  the 
dispersed  inhabitants  of  the  countrj,  whose  frequent  meet- 
ings are  rendered  impossible  by  distance  or  poverty,  who 
have  few  opportunities  of  being  excited  by  discussion  or 
declamation,  and  very  imperfect  means  of  concert  or  corre- 
spondence with  those  at  a  distance.  All  active  talent 
would  in  such  a  case  fly  to  the  towns,  where  alone  its 
power  could  be  felt.  If  the  whole  political  power  of 
the  State,  therefore,  were  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
lowest  classes,  it  would  really  be  exercised  only  by  the 
towns."* 

Let  not  the  landed  interest  imagine  that  they  will  be 
protected  by  the  fifty-four  additional  members  who  are  to 
be  given  for  the  counties.  Nominally  returned  by  the 
counties,  the  great  proportion  of  these  members  will  be 
really  brought  in  by  the  £10  householders  in  the  small 
towns  —  the  numbers  of  that  class  will  render  them 
omnipotent.  Of  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain, 
two-thirds  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
only  one-third  directly  in  agriculture.  This  vital  fact 
most  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  in  all  calculations  upon 
the  probable  effect  of  the  new  system.  Of  the  £10 
householders,  or  freeholders,  therefore,  two-thirds  will 
be  found  in  the  manufacturing  or  trading  classes.  The 
landed  interest,  even  in  counties,  will  find  it  utterly  vain  to 
stru^le  against  such  a  numerical  superiority.  Lord 
Brougham  has  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  squires 
of  Yorkshire  were  against  him,  but  he  canvassed  the  free- 
holders in  the  small  towns,  and  soon  convinced  them  that 
he  had  the  superiority.  If  this  was  the  case  even  under 
the  old  constitution,  what  will  it  be  when  all  the  £10 
householders  are  let  in  1 

But,  in  fact,  the  division  on  the  Reform  Question 
itself  affords  decisive  evidence  of  what  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  first  Reformed  Parliament.  The  Radical 
papers  have  made  the  following  summary  of  the  com- 
position of  the  votes  on  that  vital  innovation  on  the  con- 
stitution : — 

■  Edinburgh  RtnUa,  Em.  174 ;  and  CoUteUd  Euay,  iil.  220. 
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Coaoty  members,  .... 

Open  plac«e,  .... 

BoroDghs,  .... 

Unlvereity,  .... 
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Coantf  members,  . 
Open  plac«B, 
Borongha, 
Dniveraity, 


England, 
IreUnd, 
Scotland, 


This  table  the  Reformera  consider  aa  decisiTe  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  To  us  it  appears  decisive  against  it.  It 
certainly  affords  materials  for  the  most  profound  medita- 
tion. 

It  here  appears  that  the  English  and  Irish  county  mem- 
bers in  favour  of  the  Bill  were  nearly  double  of  those 
against  it :  and  that  the  equality  -was  restored  by  the 
Scotch  county  members  and  the  borough  members  over  the 
empire,  who  were  nearly  two  to  one  against  if.  This  last 
body  is  precisely  the  interest  in  the  house  which  ia  to  be 
destroyed.  That  ia  to  say,  when  in  the  legislature,  as 
already  constituted,  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties 
are  almost  exactly  equal,  it  is  proposed  totally  to  destroy 
one,  in  order  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  constitution!! 
Can  anything  be  clearer  than  that,  with  forces  so  nearly 
balanced,  even  a  small  addition  to  one  party,  and  especially 
the  one  supported  by  the  revolutionary  press  and  the 
popular  outcry,  will  give  it  a  decisive  preponderance  1  The 
disfranchisement  of  ten  members  in  such  circumstances,  by 
making  a  difference  of  twenty  votes,  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  democratic  party  the  ascendant.  What  shall  we  say, 
then,  of  168  taken  from  the  one  side  and  added  to  the 
otiierl 
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From  this  table  maj  also  be  seen  hov  Tain  are  the  hopes 
of  those  who  imagine  that  the  county  representation  is  to 
form  any  barrier  against  the  democratic  inroads  of  the 
manufactming  interest.  Trcice  as  many  Irish  and  English 
county  members,  and  thrice  as  many  for  open  places,  roted 
for  the  Bill  as  against  it.  This  evinces,  in  the  most 
convincing  manner,  the  democratic  tendency  of  the  electors, 
even  without  the  £10  freeholders.  What  will  be  the 
result  of  the  elections  with  that  portentous  addition  to  the 
popular  force  ? 

But  this  table  furnishes  another  and  a  still  more  alanning 
subject  for  consideration.  It  appears  from  it  that  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  EngUsh  and  Scotch  members  are 
against  the  Bill,  and  that  it  was  carried  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  Irish. 
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Thus  there  were  266  members  for  Great  Britain  against 
the  Bill,  and  251  for  it ;  in  other  words,  a  majority  of  fifteen 
members  were  against  it.  Ireland  threw  in  her  weight  to 
cast  the  balance  :  if  she  does  so  successfully,  she  will  more 
than  repay,  by  that  single  stroke,  the  oppression  of  four  hun- 
dred years. 

Kow,  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  next  election  under 
the  new  constitution  in  Ireland,  with  every  £lO  house- 
holder voting  for  a  member  of  Parliament^  At  least 
sixty  out  of  the  103  members  she  is  to  return,  will  be  not 
only  in  the  Radical,  but  in  the  Anti-Union  interest.  They 
will,  in  fact,  be  nominated  by  O'Connell,  as  completely  as 
his  son  was  recently  named  by  him  for  the  county  of  Clare. 
Here  is  ample  subject  for  serious  consideration.  Sixty 
Catholic  Radicals  returned  by  O'Connell  1  That  will 
indeed  make  England  feel  the  bitterness  of  Irish  Immi- 
gration. With  a  powerful  body  of  this  description,  sup- 
ported by  the  incessant  clamour  of  seven  million  Irishmen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  how  is  the  Union  to 
be  maintained  ?     How  is  the  empire  to  be  saved  from 
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dismemberment  ?  What  security  vill  remain  for  the  inati- 
tutions  or  property  of  Great  Britain,  vhen  the  Catholics 
combine  vith  the  English  Radicals  ? 

Catholic  Emancipation  has  brought  the  empire  to  the 
perilous  position  in  vhich  it  is  now  placed  on  the  Reform 
Qneation.  The  Catholic  members  carried  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons :  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  first 
peer  who  declared  in  the  Upper  House  in  its  farour.  The 
first  return  thej  hare  made  for  admission  into  the  pale  of 
the  constitution,  has  been  to  combine  with  its  enemies  for 
its  destruction.  Such  is  the  efiiect  of  a  great  concession 
to  popular  clamoor. 

The  unanimous  support  which  the  Radicals  hare  given  to 
the  bill,  in  erery  part  of  the  country,  is  the  clearest  proof 
of  its  democratic  tendency.  Hunt  and  Hume,  O'Connell 
and  O'Gorman  Mahon,  the  Tmea  and  the  Exammer,  are 
equally  loud  in  its  praise.  These  Radicals  know  well  what 
will  increase  the  infiuence  of  their  own  party  :  they  hare 
an  eagle's  eye  for  discovering  anything  which  has  a  ten- 
dency,  howeTcr  remote,  to  continue  the  hated  power  of  the 
aristocracy.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  they  would  support 
the  bill,  unless  it  went  to  subvert  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies "i  Their  boast,  their  glory  is,  that  it  will  have  this 
effect ;  "  Let  this  bill  be  pafeed,"  saj^s  the  Examiner,  "  and 
the  settlement  of  the  government  upon  a  democratic  basis 


Where,  says  Lord  Brongham,  were  the  rotten  boroughs 
in  the  days  of  Saxon  liberty  ?  How  can  it  be  called  revo- 
lution, which  only  restores  the  constitution  to  the  days  of 
pristine  liberty  'i  Where,  we  ask  in  reply,  was  the  demo- 
cratic press  in  the  days  of  Alfred  ?  Where  was  the  power 
of  the  people  in  the  days  of  Magna  Charta,  when  all  that 
the  nobles  who  obtained  it  thought  proper  to  stipulate  for 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  was,  that  their  plough-goods 
should  not  be  distrained  in  seed-time  "i  Where  the  weight 
of  the  commons,  when  their  representatrres  in  Parliament 
concluded  their  petition  with,  "  for  God's  sake — and,  as  an 
act  of  mercy  V  When  the  feudal  nobility  lived  in  rade 
magnificence  in  their  castlra,  surrounded  by  their  armed 
retainers — ^when  tiie  commons  were  few  in  number,  ignorant, 
and  dispirited — when  the  greatest  city  in  the  kingdom, 
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London  excepted,  did  not  contain  twenty  thousand  souls — 
■wtien  printing  was  unknown,  and  the  daily  press  unborn, 
itmight  be  perfectly  safe  to  send  writs  to  every  borough 
as  it  rose  to  anything  like  eminence;  though  the  same 
course  would  be  highly  perilous  at  this  time,  when  the 
power  of  the  people  baa  so  enormously  increased,  when  a 
democratic  press  incessantly  stimulates  their  ambition,  and 
the  change  in  the  mode  of  warfare,  consequent  on  the 
invention  of  firearms,  has  caused  the  sword  to  fall  from 
the  hands  of  the  country  nobility.  An  increase  of  borough 
representation  was  then  required,  to  counterbalance  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  feudal  nobility;  an  increase  of 
the  influence  of  the  peers  is  now  required,  to  counter- 
balance the  tiirbulent  vigour  of  the  commons. 

No  change  can  be  safely  introduced  in  favour  of  popular 
power,  except  what  is  done  by  slow  and  imperceptible  addi- 
tions. Lord  Brougham  has,  indeed,  ridiculed  all  plans  of 
"  bit-by-bit"  reformers ;  but  a  greater  man  than  Lord 
Brougham  has  pronounced  them  to  be  the  only  safe,  and 
beneficial  innovations.  "  Prudenter  igitur  faciunt  homines," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "si  in  inoovationibus  suis  a  tempore 
exemplum  petant:  tempus  enim  innovat  vel  maxime  sed 
tacite,  pedetentim,  ac  sine  sensu.  Expedit  prseterea  eiperi- 
meutis  novis  in  corporibus  politicis  medendis,  non  uti,  nisi 
urgens  incumbat  necessitas,  aut  evidens  se  ostendat  utilitas ; 
et  sedulo  cavere  ut  reformationis  studium  mutatiouem  indu- 
cat,  non  autem  studium  mutationis  reformaiionem  pros- 
t&cat."  * 

The  democratic  tendency  of  the  daily  press,  and  its  pro- 
digious influence  even  on  powerfiil  minds,  must  be  calculated 
upon  as  a  fixed  power  in  future  in  the  constitution.  Its 
operation  will  be  always  felt,  except  during  those  periods 
of  excitement  from  foreign  war,  when  the  ordinary  bent  of 
the  popular  mind  is  for  a  time  diverted.  It  arises  partly 
from  the  extension  of  the  power  of  reading  and  thinking  on 
political  subjects  to  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  partly 

*  "  They  &ct  wisely,  ^rho,  in  tiieir  mnaTations,  fallow  the  example  of  time — 
which  ia  indeed  the  greatest  of  all  inuoTators ;  hut  ia  bo  step  by  step,  idlently  and 
unperceiTcd.  Itia  of  importance  also  to  attempt  no  new  eipeiimeute  in  the  body 
poUtic,  unleu  urgent  necessity,  or  evident  utility,  recommeod  it :  and,  above  all, 
to  take  care,  that  deeire  of  reformation  should  induce  the  change,  not  the  desire 
of  change  induce  the  refbimation." — Baooh,  i.  66,  Dt  InnooitionOtui, 
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from  the  rast  iDCreaae  of  our  maQafacturing  population. 
Crowded  together  in  great  numbera,  ignorant  except  of 
vhat  they  learn  through  the  daily  press,  iucessantly  stimu- 
lated by  abuae  of  their  superiors, — such  men  viU  alvays  be 
inclined  to  democracy.  From  their  vast  numbers,  any 
journals  which  they  support  must  necessarily  have  ten  times 
the  circulation  which  those  enjoy  who  support  the  aristo- 
cratic side  of  the  question.  Hence  the  prodigious  increase 
of  the  rerolutionarj  journals  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
alarming  fact,  that  with  few  exceptions  the  whole  pi-ess  is 
on  the  popular  side.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  they 
do  not  influence  the  thinking  part  of  ^e  people :  true, 
they  do  not ;  but  how  many  of  the  readers  of  newspapers 
are  capable  of  thinking  1    Not  one  in  fifty. 

Thus  the  boasted  and  long-wished-for  Reform  will 
amount  only  to  a  change  of  masters.  We  shall  unhorse  the 
aristocracy  of  rank  and  station,  and  place  that  of  adven- 
turers and  money-lenders  in  its  stead ;  we  shall  be  governed  by 
a  domination  more  fierce  and  unbending  than  that  of  family 
or  possessions  ;  we  shall  overthrow  the  hereditary  influence 
of  the  peers  and  proprietors  of  England,  and  fall  under  the 
government  of  the  conductors  of  reviews  and  the  editors  of 
newspapers.  Lord  Brougham's  bill  will  destroy  that  whole- 
some state  of  the  representation  which  he  has  so  well 
described  as  characterising  the  English  legislature ;  and 
commence,  in  its  stead,  that  ruinous  rule  of  adventurers 
and  demagogues  which,  he  has  so  clearly  shown,  brought 
on  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  passing  the  present  bill,  it  is  said,  you  will  secure  the 
numerous  body  of  the  new  voters  on  the  side  of  order ;  full 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  them  in  any  future  contests  with 
the  inferior  and  unrepresented  classes,  and  the  pyramid  of 
society  placed  on  a  broad  and  stable  basis.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  this  argument,  which  at  first  sight  appears  most 
plausible,  is,  in  reality,  worse  founded  in  precedent  or 
principle. 

In  France,  after  the  Restoration  in  1816,  the  qualifica- 
tion of  an  elector  was  fixed  at  the  payment  of  300  francs 
a-year  of  direct  taxes,  which,  making  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  money,  is  equal  to  about  £20  a-year 
here.     Certjunly  this  waa  a  very  high  qualification ;  imply- 
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iug,  as  it  did,  at  least  £400  a-jear  of  iocome  to  each 
elector.  Yet,  higli  as  it  was,  it  furnished  no  security 
against  the  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  electire 
franchise,  bj  the  Terj  exclusiTe  and  limited  class  who 
alone  enjoyed  it.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  each 
succeaaiTe  diaaolution,  became  more  and  more  democra- 
ticaJ;  until  it  became  so  hostile  to  the  Throne,  that  the 
gOTemment  could  no  longer  be  conducted,  and  a  dissolution 
ensued,  under  circumstances  which  brought  about  the 
ReTolutionof  1830. 

But  we  need  not  reaort  to  foreign  countries  for  proof  of 
this  truth.  What  is  the  boast  of  the  Reformers  at  the  pre- 
sent daj  i  That  the  electors  of  England  would  return  a 
great  majority  of  Heformiug  members  ;  that,  on  a  dissolu- 
lion,  no  man  would  be  able  to  stand  up  on  the  hustings  but 
those  who  would  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  present 
bill,  which  makes  so  great  an  addition  to  Uie  electors  of  the 
empire.  If  this  position  be  well  founded — and  that  it  is 
so,  to  a  great  extent,  no  one  can  doubt — what  comes  of  the 
argument  that  the  new  electors  will  immediately  dose  the 
door  against  all  new  entrants,  and  resolutely  range  tbem- 
selvea  with  GoTemment  in  all  future  contests  with  the 
people  ?  Why  are  the  new  and  more  extended  electors  to 
be  ao  totally  different  from  the  present  and  more  restricted  ? 
Human  nature  will  be  the  same  in  future  years  as  in  the 
present ;  the  same  passions  and  desires  will  mislead  man- 
kind then  as  at  thi^  time  ;  and  the  same  causes  which  now 
make  the  existing  electors  clamour  for  a  duplication  of  their 
class,  will  make  the  Reformed  electors  demand  uniTersal 
Buffi-age  and  vote  by  ballot. 

The  reason  ia  obvious,  and  will  remain  the  same  in  all 
ages.  The  people,  after  obtaining  the  elective  franchise, 
will  soon  discover  that  they  have  been  deluded  into  the 
acquisition  of  a  privilege  of  no  practical  value.  The  million 
of  electors  who,  under  the  new  constitution,  are  to  return  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  will,  ere  long,  find  that  their 
condition  is  no  ways  ameliorated  by  the  new  privilege  they 
have  acquired :  w^s  are  as  low,  taxes  as  heavy,  tithes  as 
vexatiouB,  poor-rates  as  burdensome,  as  under  the  old  con- 
stitution. If  their  representatives  in  Parliament  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  secure  the  abohtion  of  these  burdens — ■ 
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the  destrnction  of  the  church  property,  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  and  the  abolitioo  of  the  oatioDal  debt,  possiblj 
they  may  be  contented  with  these  great  Tictoriea ;  but, 
till  they  are  gained,  they  will  never  cease  clamouring  for 
an  extension  of  the  dectire  franchise  to  a  still  lower  class 
in  society.  The  reason  ia,  that  it  is  thus  alone  that  they 
can  render  the  triamph  of  the  people  complete,  and  secure 
the  stibatantial  Jruitg  of  rictory,  in  the  destruction  of  taxes, 
church,  and  funded  property.  Till  these  objects  are  gained, 
aa  long  as  the  influence  of  the  higher  ranks  successfully  resists 
the  concession  of  these  practical  boons  to  the  lower,  the  de- 
mocratic electors  will  never  cease  to  recruit  their  forces  from 
the  lower  cUases  of  society. 

Finding  that  a  privilege  shared  with  a  million  other 
people  is,  in  effect,  worth  nothing  ;  that  no  real  benefit  is 
to  be  gained  by  siding  with  the  upper  classes;  and  that  it  is 
by  a  vigorous  concentration  of  popular  strength,  and  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  a  still  more  numerous 
class,  that  the  influence  of  wealth  is  to  be  destroyed,  the 
cry  will  be  incessant  for  an  increase  of  the  constituents. 
Rank,  property,  and  worth  will  be  buried  under  the  waves 
of  popular  ambition. 

The  Reformers  often  complain  that  their  opponents  do 
not  fairly  meet  their  arguments  ;  that  they  get  up,  in  their 
elegant  language,  "  Hole  and  Comer  Petitions  ;  "  and  that 
there  is  a  deplorable  want  of  ability  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  here  is  an  argument  which  we  call  on  them,  and  defy 
them,  to  answer.  They  need  not  pretend  that  they  do  not 
know  of  it :  there  are  nearly  9000  copies  of  this  Journal 
sold  every  month,  and  it  is  read  wherever  the  English 
language  is  understood.  We  call  on  them  to  answer  this 
argument,  and  to  point  out  on  what  principles  they  contend, 
first,  that  the  present  electors  are  nearly  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  ecctenaion  of  the  rights  to  a  much  more  numer- 
ous body  beneath  themselves  :  and,  secondly,  that  the  new 
electors  will  be  converted  by  the  Magic  Wand  of  Reform 
into  a  phalanx  determined  to  resist  any  future  and  similar 
eactension  of  the  su^age. 

On  what  ground  of  justice  can  such  an  extension  be 
resisted  hereafter?  If  the  £5  householders  raise  an  outcry 
that  they  are  unrepresented,  how,  after  this  great  concession 
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to  their  £1 0  brethren,  is  it  to  be  refused  1  If  the  £l  house- 
holders second  them,  how  are  thej  to  be  stared  off  ?  If 
they  are  succesefu],  how  Is  uoirersal  aufirage  to  he  avoided  ? 
If  the  contest  must  ultimately  come  on,  why  postpone  it  till 
the  power  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution  ia  broken  by 
repeated  defeats  1  Each  successive  concession  will  only 
augment  the  strength  of  the  democratic,  and  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  conserratire  party.  Extravagant  speeches 
on  the  hustings,  unmeasured  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
people  in  Parliament,  will  be  the  only  titles  to  popular 
favour,  and  augment  the  strength  of  that  tide  which  already 
is  held  out  as  irresistible. 

To  those  who  survey,  in  times  past,  the  delusive  and 
absurd  nature  of  public  opinion  on  subjects  which  excited 
the  populace,  the  weakness  of  yielding  to  it  at  the  present 
moment  will  appear  truly  deplorable.  We  subjoin  a  few 
examples  of  these  delusions,  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
history ;  but  the  errors  which  have  overspread  the  world 
since  the  march  of  intellect  began,  have  thrown  schoolboy 
information  into  the  shade. 

PubUc  opinion  in  Athens  was  clear  for  the  banishment 
of  Aristidea.  No  good  reasons  could  be  assigned  for  this 
caprice  towards  so  great  and  good  a  man.  "  We  are  tired," 
said  they, "  of  hearing  him  called  the  Just." 

Public  opinion  in  Rome  condemned  the  great  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  vanquisher  of  Hannibal,  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.  He  died  forsaken  in  a  foreign  land  :  on  his 
tomb  was  engraved,  by  his  own  desire,  the  mournful 
inscription, — "  My  ungrateful  country  shall  not  possess  my 
bones." 

Public  opinion  in  the  Roman  Republic  was  unanimous, 
save  among  the  Patricians,  for  the  Agrarian  law  of 
Gracchus.  With  the  contests  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
began  the  civil  wars  which  ended  in  the  despotism  of 
CiBsar. 

Public  opinion  in  Italy  strongly  favoured  the  aggression 
of  that  great  man.  Fompey  in  vain  strove  to  stem  the 
torrent :  Italy  was  yielded  up  to  him  without  a  straggle  : 
the  empire  of  the  world,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  was  the  reward  of  his  audacity. 

No  emperor  was  the  object  of  more  general  adulation 
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during  his  life,  or  more  univei'sal  execration  after  his  death, 
than  Nero.  "  Et  Tulgua,"  says  Tacitua,  "  e&dem  pravitate 
insectahatur  interfectum  qalk  foverat  riTentem." 

Puhtic  opiuion  in  modem  Europe  first  rose  uiuTersallj 
and  Tehemently  in  favour  of  the  Crusades.  "  Dieu  le  veut, 
Dieu  le  veut,"  was  the  universal  cry  ;  "  Voi  populi,  vox 
Dei,"  the  universal  maxim.  Empires  were  convulsed ; 
Europe  torn  up  by  its  roots,  and  precipitated  upon  Asia ; 
hundreds  of  thousands  set  forth,  without  guides,  on  the 
popular  enterprise  :  millions  of  men  were  sacrificed  in  the 
holy  cause. 

Public  opinion  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  Refonna- 
tioQ,  was  unanimous  and  violent  for  the  destruction  of  the 
cathedrals.  Devastation,  which  subsequent  ages  have  never 
ceased  to  deplore,  was  committed  amidst  the  universal 
applause  of  the  people. 

Public  opinion  in  1642  was  vehement  in  favour  of  the 
Long  Parliament : — a  contest  which  brought  the  King  to  the 
scaffold,  deluged  the  nation  with  blood,  unsheathed  the 
sword  of  Cromwell,  and  stifled  liberty  for  fifteen  years, — 
was  commenced  with  a  far  more  general  feeling  in  its  favour 
than  now  supports  Reform. 

Public  opinion  in  1 725  was  unanimously  and  strongly 
excited  in  favour  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  and  the  SouUi 
Sea  Bubble.  Thousands  were  ruined  in  consequence,  and 
the  French  and  English  nations  brought  to  the  brink  of 
insolvency. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  commenced  its  labours  amidst 
the  ananimous  applause  of  all  France.  Those  rash  measures 
of  reform — which  Lord  Brougham  has  so  well  shown  brought 
on  the  subsequent  convulsion  of  the  Revolution — were  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration  with  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  in  that  great  kingdom. 

When  it  was  put  to  the  Convention  to  decide  whether 
Louis  XVI.  was  guilty  or  innocent,  not  one  man  ventured  to 
absolve  him.  Eight  hundred  of  the  ablest  men  in  France 
were  ananimous  in  condemning  an  innocent  monarch.  On 
a  subject,  says  the  republican  historian,  on  which  posterity 
will  nnanimously  decide  one  way,  the  Convention  unani- 
mously decided  another.* 

'  MioNBT,  ToL  i.  p.  23S. 
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When  the  aiiDezation  of  Savoj  and  Piedmont  vaa 
proposed  in  the  Coarention  in  October  1792,  only  one 
voice  vas  nused  against  an  nnjofitifiahle  aggression  vhich 
entailed  a  dreadful  vax  on  Europe,  and,  for  the  first 
time  for  400  years,  brought  an  invading  armj  to  the 
French  capital 

The  whole  of  France  vas  unanimous  in  supporting 
Napoleon's  expedition  to  Russia  in  1812.  "  The  jouth," 
saj8  S^gur,  "looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  military  promenade 
— a  partj  of  pleasure,  irhich  would  hardl  j  last  six  months." 
Everybody  recollects  the  general  delusion  in  favour  of 
joint-stock  companies  in  1825.  From  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  downwards,  there  was  bat  one  opinion 
as  to  the  boundless  wealth  and  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  British  empire.  The  pubUc  as  little  anticipated 
the  catastrophe  of  December  1825,  as  the  Reformers 
of  the  present  day  do  the  probable  consequence  of  their 


Examples  of  this  sort  lead  the  thoughtful  to  distrust  pubhc 
opinion,  on  all  occasions  when  it  is  violently  excited.  Edu> 
cation  cannot  give  intellect  Newspapers  will  not  extinguish 
passion.  The  great  majority  of  the  public  are  now  as 
incapable  of  judging  on  political  subjects  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Aristides.  looting  has  extended  to  the  whole 
people  the  passions  of  a  mob ;  it  has  not  given  them  a 
larger  share  of  intellect. 

If  there  is  one  duty  more  sacred  than  another,  in  such 
periods  of  excitement,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislators  to 
moderate  the  public  efiferrescence,  and  resolutely  withstand 
those  demands  which  they  judge  fatal  to  the  balance  of  the 
constitution,  or  periloos  to  the  institutions  of  the  empire. 
Concession,  in  mtch  ciTcumstances,  is  the  weakest  as  weU  as 
the  basest poliof.  It  was  not  by  yielding  to  the  extravagant 
demands  of  the  plebeians  that  the  Roman  Senate  obtained 
the  empire  of  the  world,  but  by  resolutely  resisting  them, 
and  enduring  the  last  extremities,  rather  than  surrender  the 
constitution  of  their  forefathers.  Such  conduct  was  in  the 
end  triumphant ;  the  nobles  ultimately  prevailed  in  every 
contest ;  and  the  empire,  though  often  endangered,  was 
only  overturned  when  the  nobles  gave  way  to  popular 
violence. 
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Conceeaion  and  conciliation  vere  tried  to  their  utmost 
extent  by  the  Britons  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire,  vhen  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Danes.  The 
veak  and  timid  monarchs  of  the  Heptarchy,  proceeding  on 
the  principle  now  urged  in  support  of  Reform,  sought  to  bayoff 
their  enemies,  by  giving  them  sometimes  £10,000,  sometimes 
£20,000,  on  condition  that  they  Tould  depart,  and  not 
return.  They  did  depart,  accordmgly,  and  returned  inrari- 
ably  in  six  months,  in  greater  force  than  before,  equipped 
by  the  spoil  of  their  weak  and  pusillanimous  enemies. 
Who  put  an  end  to  this  ruinous  system  of  conciliation  and 
concession  "i  Alfred  the  Great,  who  irom  the  first  reused 
to  yield  any  payment,  and  fought  his  enemies  hand  to  hand, 
till  he  expdled  them  from  bis  shores,  and  founded  the 
English  monarchy. 

The  case  is  exactly  the  same  'with  the  concessions  now  so 
loudly  recommended  to  the  popular  demands  for  pover. 
The  more  you  concede,  the  more  daring  and  vehement  these 
demands  will  become.  Every  successive  acquisition  will  be 
made  the  means  of  a  still  more  extravagant  demand,  until  the 
last  remnants  of  the  monarchy  are  swept  away,  and  bloody 
republicanism  proclaimed  in  ite  stead.  There  la  no  evading 
the  danger.  Concession  must  now  be  stopped,  or  the  nation 
may  make  up  its  mind  to  repnbhcan  institutions  ;  and  what 
will  then  become  of  the  church  property,  the  national  debt, 
the  estates  of  the  nobility,  or  t^e  lives  of  all  the  higher 
orders  ? 

Concession  was  the  principle  on  which  Charles  I.  acted. 
He  first  yielded  the  Petition  of  Rights,  which,  as  Mr  Hume 
observes,  "  was  so  great  a  concession  to  the  Commons,  that 
it  in  truth  amounted  to  a  revolution."  He  gave  op  ton- 
nage and  poundage  ;  he  yielded  Strafford  to  their  violence ; 
he  agreed  to  triennial  Parliaments ;  he  allowed  the  sheriffs 
to  be  invested  with  the  power  of  summoning  them,  if  not 
convoked  by  royal  authority ;  his  ministers  were  chosen 
exclusively  from  the  popular  party  ;  be  paid  the  arrears  of 
his  rebellions  Scotch  troops ;  he  conceded  all  the  demands 
of  the  Scotch  Parliament ;  the  famous  "  Remonstrance  "  of 
the  Commons  was  carried,  after  a  vehement  debate  :  and 
what  was  the  consequence  of  all  these  concessions  1  En- 
couraged by  so  much  success,  the  Commons  openly  declared 
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to  the  Lords,  "  that  thej  themselres  were  the  sole  represen- 
tative  body  of  the  nation  ;  that  the  Peers  were  nothing  bat 
individuala,  who  held  their  scats  in  a  particnlar  capacity ; 
and,  therefore,  if  their  Lordships  would  not  consent  to  the 
passing  of  acts  necessary  for  the  preserration  of  the  people, 
the  Commons,  together  with  such  of  the  Lords  as  were 
sensible  of  the  danger,  must  join  together,  and  represent 
the  matter  to  his  Majesty."*  Having  etript  the  crown 
of  all  its  prerogatives,  the  Commons  next  demanded  the 
command  of  the  militia,  which  would  have  given  them  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  sword ;  the  civil  wm  ensued ;  the 
King  was  beheaded,  the  Peers  abolished,  and  Cromwell 
enthroned. 

Louis  XVI.  was  the  next  monarch  who,  in  turbulent 
times,  tried  the  system  of  conceseion.  The  nation  demanded 
the  States-General — he  convoked  them  :  they  demanded  a 
popular  representation — he  anticipated  them  by  voluntarily, 
and  by  a  royal  ordinance,  donbliug  the  deputies  from  the 
Tiers  Etat :  they  demanded  the  abohtion  of  feudal  rights 
and  personal  services — he  abolished  them.  He  agreed  to 
abandon  all  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  :  he  formed  the 
National  Guard,  dismissed  his  Royal  Guard  and  attendants, 
made  war  on  his  own  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
issued  severe  proclamations  against  the  emigrants,  granted 
a  constitution  more  free  than  the  Republicans  themselves 
have  adopted  in  1831,  and  sanctioned  the  confiscation  of 
all  the  property  of  the  Church.  His  whole  hfe  was  one 
nninterrupted  series  of  concessions  and  reforms,  and,  in 
return,  he  was  led  to  the  scaffoM. 

The  nobles  vied  with  the  sovereign  in  the  surrender  of 
their  rights.  At  the  first  struggle,  in  July  1789,  between 
the  noblesse  and  commons,  as  to  sitting  in  one  or  separate 
Chambers,  forty-six  of  their  number,  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  joined  the  Tiers  Etat ;  they  voluntarily,  od  the 
night  of  4th  Angust,  surrendered  all  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges ;  they  consented  to  the  abolition  of  tithes,  titles  of 
honour,  entails,  and  dignities  of  every  description.  They 
concurred  in  a  constitution  of  the  most  democratic  character ; 
and  they  received,  in  return  for  so  many  concessions,  exile, 
confiscation,  and  death. 
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The  clergy  of  France  vere  the  first  aod  steadiest  frieuda 
of  the  Rerolution.  During  the  continuance  of  the  contest 
as  to  a  single  or  separate  chambers,  127  of  their  body  left 
their  own  order,  and  united  with  the  Commons ;  and,  by 
so  doing,  first  gave  them  a  numerical  superiority,  and  com- 
pelled the  union  of  all  the  three  estates  in  the  National 
Assembly.  Unbounded  gratitude,  uuiTersal  joy,  followed 
this  first  and  decisive  movement  towards  the  popular  side  ; 
and,  in  return,  the  Assembly  confiscated  their  whole  pro- 
perty, banished  and  proscribed  their  leading  members,  and 
sent  them  forth  destitute  from  that  very  country,  whose 
freedom  their  adherence  bad  been  the  first  means  of  esta- 
blishing. 

At  the  very  time  that  these  dreadful  scenes  were  passing 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  the  cry  for  Reform,  spreading 
as  at  present  by  contagion,  became  vehement  in  this  country. 
Revolution,  bloodshed,  and  massacre  were  loudly  threatened, 
if  it  were  any  longer  delayed.  "  The  nation,"  it  was  said, 
"  will  no  longer  submit  to  he  trifled  with  ;  the  representa- 
tion must  be  reformed,  the  demand  for  extended  popular 
constituents  must  be  satisfied,  or  a  revolution  wiU  inevitably 
ensue."*  But  this  clamour  was  not  met  by  concession.  Mr 
Pitt  resisted  the  popular  cry.  He  was  supported  by  the 
firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the  British  aristocracy  ;  the 
threatened  revolution  came  to  nothing,  and  the  constitution, 
with  its  inestimable  blessiaga,  waa  preserved.  If  the  demand 
for  Reform  were  occasioned  by  any  experienced  grievance, 
which  Reform  could  remedy,  it  would,  indeed,  be  dangerous 
to  refuse  it.  Actual  evils  do  not  pass  away  like  the  fleeting 
passions  of  the  multitude.  But  there  is  no  actual  evil  in 
the  country  to  which  Reform  could  prove  a  remedy.  The 
demand  for  it  has  all  grown  up  vrithin  these  six  months :  it 
has  arisen  from  foreign  contagion,  and  been  &nned  by  party 
ambition. 

The  consequences  of  Reform  may  be  predicted  with  toler- 
able certainty  from  the  preceding  observations. 

Suppose  that  the  consequences  of  Reform  are  not  so 
disastrous  as  the  most  vehement  of  its  opponents  predict, 
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and  as  the  examples  of  all  similar  innorations  prognosticate. 
We  Bhall  suppose  that  the  prodigious  and  unexpected  vic- 
tory over  the  aristocracy  does  not,  to  any  alanning  degree, 
increase  the  ambition  of  the  democratical  party ;  that 
the  £10  tenants  return,  upon  the  whole,  as  respectable 
men  as  could  be  expected ;  that  no  immediate  coQTulsion 
takes  place  ;  that  the  secret  hopes  of  the  Whig  leaders  are 
realised,  and  the  aristocrats  of  their  party  acquire  silently, 
but  steadily,  an  absolute  svay  over  a  great  part  of  the  small 
boroughs  in  their  neighbourhood.  We  shall  suppose,  in  fine, 
that  things  go  on  under  the  nev  constitution  as  much  in 
their  former  course  as  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  which 
haTC  been  adopted  leaves  possible.  This,  it  will  be  admitted, 
is  as  farourable  a  view  of  the  effects  of  Reform  as  its  most 
sanguine  adrocates  could  desire  ;  and  the  queatioD  is,  what 
effect  will  it  have,  even  in  such  a  view,  ou  the  British 
empire? 

In  considering  this  question,  it  must  be  recollected  that, 
if  the  prosperity  of  the  country  of  late  years  has  been  unpre- 
cedented, so  also  is  the  artificial  and  complicated  form  which 
society  has  assumed.  In  a  vast  commercial  country  such  as 
this,  where  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  souls  are  depen- 
dent on  the  daily  wages  of  labour,  and  totally  destitute  of 
property  of  every  sort ;  where  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
industry  of  the  people  is  put  in  motion  by  capital,  and  so 
large  a  portion  of  that  capital  is  entirely  dependent  on 
credit ;  where  so  many  millions  exist  on  the  variable  market 
for  manufactures,  and  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pauperism 
Is  always  at  hand  in  the  redundant  population  of  the  sister 
island — it  is  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  each  class  is 
inseparably  interwoven  with  that  of  every  other ;  and  that 
it  is  impossible  that  a  great  blow  can  be  struck,  either  at 
landed  opulence  or  commercial  credit,  without  producing  a 
degree  of  widespread  misery,  to  which  there  has  nothing 
similar  occurred  in  modern  Europe.  We  have  ascended 
the  giddy  summit  of  national  grandeur,  and  the  world  is 
in  admiration  at  the  height  to  which  we  have  reached ;  but 
every  foot  of  the  accent  has  removed  us  farther  from  its 
base,  and  a  false  step  would  precipitate  us  at  once  into  a 
fathomless  abyss.  The  fabric  we  have  reared  is  gigantic  ; 
but  the  base  has  not  expanded  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
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the  higher  parts  of  the  edifice  :  its  equilibrium  is  onstable, 
and  a  rude  shock  would  precipitate  the  whole  into  the  dust, 
never  more  to  arise. 

Nov,  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  of  course,  will  be  the  repeal  of  toe  Com  Laws.  There 
is  no  man  in  his  senses  who  can  hesitate  a  moment  aa  to 
that  consequence.  Ministers  make  no  secret  of  their  inten- 
tion to  propose  it,  among  the  first  measures,  to  the  Reformed 
parliament ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  numerous  subjects  on 
■which  such  peremptory  pledges  will  be  exacted  from  the 
member  as  to  render  its  passing  a  matter  of  moral  certainty. 
When  it  is  recollectetl  that  300  English  members  of  the 
Reformed  house  are  to  be  for  the  boroughs,  and  only  1 50  for 
the  counties,  it  may  easily  be  anticipated  that  this  efiect  is 
certain.  And  in  vain  will  the  HoiMe  of  Peers  striye  to 
resist  such  a  result :  their  power  must  hare  been  so  com- 
pletely extinguished  before  the  Reform  Bill  is  past,  that 
any  resistance  on  their  part  would  be  speedily  overcome. 

This  first  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  great 
change  will  at  once  set  the  manufacturing  classes  at  variance 
with  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  then  will  commence  that 
fatal  war  between  the  different  classes  of  society,  which  has 
hitherto  been  only  repressed  by  the  weight  and  authority  of 
a  stable,  and,  in  a  certain  .degree,  hereditary  government, 
composed  of  an  intermixture  of  the  representatives  of  aU 
interests.  When  it  is  recollected  that  wheat  can  be  raised 
with  ease,  in  Poland,  at  prices  varying  from  1  7b.  to  20s. 
a  quarter,  and  that  it  can  be  laid  down  on  the  quay  of  any 
harbonr  in  Britain  at  from  33a.  to  40b.,  it  may  easily  be 
anticipated  what  a  revolution  in  prices  will,  in  the  fi^st 
instance,  be  effected  by  this  measure.  We  say  in  the  first 
instance — for  nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  the  ultimate 
effect  will  be,  by  throwing  a  large  portion  of  Briti^  land 
out  of  cultivation,  and  in  its  stead  producing  a  more  exten- 
sive growth  of  grain  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula,  to  restore 
the  equihbrium  between  the  supply  of  com  and  its  con- 
sumption, and,  by  means  of  destroying  a  large  portion  of 
British  agriculture,  raise  the  prices  ^ain  to  their  former 
standard. 

The  Reformers  will  observe,  that  even  this  ^rat  ^ect  of 
lowering  prices  is  not  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  ia  m  truth 
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depriTiBg,  in  their  elegant  language,  tlie  borough-mongers  of 
the  means  of  enriching  themBelres  on  the  labour  of  the 
people.  We  ^ree  in  this  position,  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  landlords  are  concerned  :  because  nothing  is  dearer 
than  that  no  one  class  should  be  permitted,  by  monopoly,  to 
eonch  itself  on  the  iudustrj  of  their  neighbours.  But  if 
the  ultimate  effect  is  to  be,  that,  afler  the  lapse  of  a  fev 
years,  and  the  destruction  of  a  targe  part  of  our  agriculture, 
prices  are  to  be  restored  to  their  former  lerel,  and  the  mo- 
nopoly quietly  handed  over  to  the  foreign  cultivator — by 
reason  of  his  permanent  and  indestmctible  adrautages  in 
the  price  of  labour,  the  abseuce  of  taxes,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  soil — then  the  question  comes  to  be,  whether  this 
temporary  reduction  of  price  is  worth  being  purchased 
at  the  price  of  the  misery  and  confusion  which  it  would 
produce? 

Now,  the  misery  arising  from  the  reduction  of  the 
resources  of  the  farmer  could  not  be  confined  to  his  own 
class  in  society  ;  it  would  immediately  and  seriously  affect 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests.  The  great  trade 
of  eyery  country,  as  Adam  Smith  long  ago  remarked,  is 
betveen  the  town  and  the  country  :  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  produce  of  our  looms  is  consumed  by  those  who, 
directly  or  indirectly,  are  fed  by  the  British  plough.  Not 
the  haughty  aristocrat  only,  who  spends  his  life  in  luxurious 
indolence  among  his  hereditary  trees,  hut  the  innumerable 
classes  who  are  maintained  by  his  rents  and  fed  by  his 
expenditure — the  nnmerous  creditors  who  draw  large  parts 
of  his  rent  through  their  mortgages,  and  lire  in  atftuence  in 
distant  towns  upon  the  produce  of  his  land- — the  farmers, 
who  subsist  in  comparative  comfort  on  the  industry  which 
they  exert  on  his  estates — the  tradesmen  and  artisans,  who 
are  fed  by  his  expenditure  or  the  wants  of  his  tenantry — 
all  would  suffer  alike  by  such  a  change  of  prices  as  should 
seriously  affect  the  industry  of  the  cultivators.  Every 
shopkeeper  knows  how  much  he  is  dependent  on  the  espen- 
diture  of  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  are  maintained 
by  the  land,  and  what  liberal  purchasers  landlords  ore, 
compared  to  those  who  subsist  by  manufactures ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  first  and  greatest  sufferers  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  be  many  of  those  very 
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persons  whose  blind  cry  for  R«form  had  rendered  it 
unaToidable. 

Nov,  the  discour^ement  of  British  agriculture  consequeat 
on  a  free  trade  in  com  would  be  permaneni,  although  the 
benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  could  only  be  temporary. 
After  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  British  agricul- 
ture had  been  effected,  by  the  immense  inundation  of  foreign 
grain,  prices  would  rise  again  to  their  former  lerel,  because 
the  monopoly  would  then  be  rested  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  growers  ;  and  the  bulky  nature  of  grain  renders  it 
physically  impossible  to  introduce  an  unlimited  supply  of 
that  article  by  sea  transport.  But  the  condition  of  British 
agriculture  would  not  be  materially  benefited  by  the  change  ; 
because  prices  would  i-ise  solely  in  consequence  of  the  British 
grower  being,  for  the  most  part,  driven  out  of  the  field ;  and 
could  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  only  by  bis  being  i^t 
from  an  extensive  competition  with  the  foreign  coltivator. 
Should  the  British  farmers,  recovering  from  their  consterna- 
tion, recommence  the  active  agriculture  which  at  present 
maintains  oar  vast  and  increasing  population,  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  prices  would  immediately  fall  to  such 
a  degree,  as  speedily  to  reduce  them  to  their  natural  and 
unavoidable  state  of  inferiority  to  the  fanners  of  the 
Continent. 

In  considering  this  subject,  there  are  two  important  cir- 
cumstances to  be  kept  in  view,  proved  abundantly  by 
experience,  hut  which  have  not  hitherto  met  with  the 
general  attention  which  they  deserve. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that,  in  agriculture — differing  in  this 
respect  from  manufactures — the  introduction  of  machinery, 
or  the  division  of  labour,  can  effect  no  reduction  whatever 
in  the  price  of  its  produce,  or  the  facility  of  its  production  ; 
and  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  cultivation  yet  known  is  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  greatest  possible  application  of 
human  labour,  in  the  form  of  spade  cultivation.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.  Great  Britain,  vrith  the  aid  of  the  steam- 
engine,  can  undersell  the  weavers  of  Hindostan  with  maslms 
manufactured  outof  cotton  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges; 
but  it  is  undersold  in  its  own  markets  by  the  wheat  grower 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  or  in  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
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Bippi.  It  is  in  rain,  therefore,  for  a  state  like  Eo^and, 
burdened  vith  high  prices  and  an  excessive  taxation — the 
natural  consequence  of  commercial  opulence — to  hope  that 
its  industry  can,  in  agriculture  as  in  manufactures,  vithstand 
the  competition  of  the  foreign  grower.  Machinery,  skill,  and 
capital  can  easily  counteract  high  prices  in  all  other  articles  of 
human  consumption  ;  in  agriculture,  they  can  produce  no 
such  effect.  This  is  a  lav  of  nature  which  will  subsist  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

The  second  is,  that  a  comparatirely  small  importation  of 
grain  produces  a  prodigious  effect  on  the  prices  at  which  it 
is  sold.  The  importation  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  annual  con- 
sumption does  not,  it  is  calculated,  lower  prices  a  tenth,  but 
ahaJf — and  so  on  with  the  importation  of  smaller  quantities. 
This  has  always  been  observed,  and  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  political  economists.  Although,  therefore,  the 
greatest  possible  importation  of  foreign  grain  must  always 
be  a  part  only  of  that  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
whole  people,  yet  still  the  effect  upon  the  current  rate  of 
prices  would  be  most  disastrous.  The  greatest  importation 
ever  known  was  in  1801,  when  it  amounted,  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity,  to  an  eighteenth  part  of  the  annual  consump- 
tion ;  but  the  free  introduction  of  much  less  than  that 
quantity  would  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  first 
instance,  in  an  ordinary  year,  to  453.  the  quarter. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  therefore,  is  calculated  to 
inflict  a  permanent  wound  on  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  empire,  and  permanently  injure  all  the  numerous 
classes  who  depend  on  that  branch  of  industry,  and  con- 
fer only  a  temporary  benefit,  by  the  reduction  of  prices, 
on  the  manufacturing  labourers.  The  benefit  is  tempo- 
rary, and  mixed  up,  even  at  first,  with  a  most  hitter  por- 
tion of  alloy ;  the  evil  lasting,  and  unmitigated  by  any 
benefit  whatever. 

But  it  is  precisely  because  this  repeal  is  calculated  to 
effect  this  temporary  and  immediate,  however  ultimately 
ruinous,  reduction  of  prices,  that  its  adoption  may  be  calcu- 
lated upon  as  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty  by  the  Reformed 
Parliament.  Great  bodies  of  men  never  look  beyond  the 
immediaie  consequences  of  their  actions.     If  it  was  other- 
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wise,  Tice,  improTideoce,  and  intoxication  would  be  banished 
from  the  world — for  nothing  ia  more  certain  than  that  all 
these  things  are  ultimately  hurtfol  to  those  who  indulge  in 
them ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  march  of  intellect  has 
effected  no  diminution  whatever  in  their  indulgence.  If 
men  had  looked  beyond  the  immediate  effects  of  present 
objects,  the  Reform  candidates  would  never  have  beeu  sup- 
ported at  the  recent  elections  hy  the  rural  freeholders  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  bringing  them  into  the 
legislature,  thej  were  l^ing  the  surest  foundation  for  their 
own  ultimate  ruin.  But  men  never  do  this.  History, 
equally  with  recent  experience,  demonstrates  that  large 
bodies,  even  of  the  most  intelligent  men,  never  look  beyond 
present  consequences ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  ;£10  householders  wUI  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

But  if  the  ai^iunent  of  the  Reformers  were  really  well 
founded,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  they  so 
strenuously  support,  would  permanently  and  materially 
lower  the  price  of  grain,  the  consequences  would  be  still 
more  disastrous  ;  and  such  a  consummation  would  hasten  a 
catastrophe,  which  it  is  much  to  be  feared  no  human  efforto, 
under  the  new  constitution,  will  be  able  permanently  to 
avert. 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  the  hopes  of  the  Reformers  are 
realised ;  that,  by  drawing  our  suppUes  from  the  shores  of 
the  Vistula  and  the  Seine,  instead  of  those  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Forth,  the  price  of  wheat  is  permanently  lowered 
from  608.  to  30s.  a  quarter,  or  about  half  its  present 
standard.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  stagnation,  want  of 
employment,  and  misery,  consequent  upon  a  large  portion  of 
our  agricultural  labourers  being  thrown  out  of  employment, 
is  got  over ;  that  funds  destined  for  the  payment  of  our 
mortgage  creditors  are  somehow  or  other  provided  from  other 
sources ;  and  that  the  tradesmen  and  artificers  who  now 
depend  on  the  land  for  their  employment,  have  contrived  to 
get  other  customers,  who  have  supplied  the  place  of  those 
whom  they  have  lost.  Let  all  this  be  supposed,  and  then 
let  it  be  coolly  considered  what  effect  such  a  change  must 
have  on  the  engagements  of  individuals  and  of  the  state. 
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If  wheat  be  permanently  lowered  from  60s.  to  SOs.  a 
quarter,  or  in  anj  considerable  though  lesser  degree,  the  firat 
consequence  must  be,  that  the  money  price  of  every  article 
must  fall.  As  the  price  of  grain  necessarily  determines  the 
money  wages  of  labour,  and  they  form  the  chief  element  in 
regulating  the  price  of  every  other  article  of  life,  it  follows 
that  a  great,  a  sensible  reduction  in  the  price  of  grain  must 
necessarily  affect  the  price  of  all  other  articles,  and  the 
money  income  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom.  Indeed, 
this  is  so  far  from  being  disputed  by  the  Reformers,  that  it 
forms  the  chief  argument  adduced  by  them  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws :  they  contend  that,  by  lowering  the  wages 
of  labour,  and  the  money  price  of  every  article  of  consump- 
tion, the  British  manufacturers  will  be  better  able  to  with- 
stand foreign  competition  in  the  supply  both  of  the  home 
and  the  foreign  market. 

Sucb  a  change  of  prices  might  be  innocuous,  if  individuals 
and  the  public  could  begin  on  a  new  basis,  and  there  were 
no  subsisting  money  engagements,  whidi  must  be  provided 
for  at  the  reduced  rate  of  incomes.  But  how  is  such  a 
state  of  things  to  go  on,  when  individuals  and  the  State 
are  under  so  many  engagements,  which  cannot  be  averted 
without  private  or  pubUc  bankruptey  ?  This  is  the  question 
which,  in  a  compUcated  state  of  society  such  as  we  live 
in,  where  industry  is  so  dependent  on  credit,  is  the  vital  one 
to  every  interest. 

There  is  hardly  an  individual  possessed  of  property  in 
the  country  who  is  not  immediately  or  ultimately  involved 
in  money  engagements.  The  landlords  are  notoriously  and 
proverbially  drowned  in  debt,  and  it  is  calculated  that  two- 
thirda  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  finds  its  way  ultimately 
into  the  pocket  of  the  public  or  the  private  creditor.  Far- 
mers are  all  more  or  less  involved  in  engagements  either 
to  their  landlords  or  to  the  banks  who  have  advanced  their 
money ;  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  their  bills  or  cash- 
accounts  standing  against  them,  which  must  be  provided  for, 
whatever  ensues  with  regard  to  the  prices  of  the  articles  in 
which  they  deal ;  and  private  individuals,  even  of  wealthy 
fortunes,  have  provisions  to  their  wives,  sisters,  brothers,  or 
children,  which  must  be  made  up  to  a  certain  money  amount. 
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if  they  would  avert  the  evils  of  bankruptcy.  Now,  if  the 
views  of  the  Reformers  are  well  foucded,  and  a  great  reduc- 
tion is  effected  in  the  price  of  grain,  and  consequently  io 
the  money  income  of  eveiy  man  in  the  kingdom,  through 
the  free  trade  in  corn,  how  are  these  undiminished  money 
obligations  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  dimiuished  pecu- 
niary resouTCes  of  the  debtors  in  them  1  Mr  Baring  has 
estimated  that  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  consequent 
on  the  resumption  of  cash-paymeots,  altered  prices  about 
25  per  cent ;  and  everybody  knows  what  widespread,  still 
existing,  and  irremediable  private  distress  that  change  pro- 
duced. What,  then,  may  he  anticipated  from  the  far  greater 
change  which  is  coutemplated  as  Ukely  to  arise  from  a  free 
trade  in  grain  1 

But,  serious  as  these  evils  are,  they  are  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  the  dreadful  consequences  which  would  result  to 
public  credit  from  the  change,  and  the  widespread  desola- 
tion which  must  follow  a  serious  blow  to  the  national 
faith. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  difficulty  the  payment  of  the 
annual  charge  of  the  national  debt  is  provided  for,  even 
under  the  present  scale  of  prices ;  and  how  much  those  diffi- 
culties were  increased  by  the  change  of  prices,  and  the 
general  diminution  of  incomes,  consequent  on  the  resumption 
of  cash-payments.  Indeed,  such  was  the  effect  of  that 
change  that,  had  it  not  been  counterbalanced  by  a  very 
great  increase,  both  of  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
produce  at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  rendered  the  main- 
tenance of  faith  with  the  public  creditor  impossible.  Now, 
if  such  be  the  present  state  of  the  public  debt,  even  under 
the  unexampled  general  prosperity  which  has  pervaded  the 
empire  since  the  peace,  and  with  all  the  security  to  the 
public  faith  which  arises  from  the  stable,  consistent,  and 
uniform  rule  of  the  British  aristocracy,  how  is  the  charge 
of  the  debt  to  be  provided  for  under  the  diminished  national 
income  arising  from  the  much  hoped-for  change  of  prices 
consequent  on  the  Reform  Bill  and  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  the  increased  national  impatience,  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  power  to  cast  off  the  burden  for  ever  1 — 
Great  and  reasonable  fear  may  be  felt,  whether,  under  any 
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drcumstaDces,  the  maiDteoaQce  of  the  national  faith  inriolate 
13  practicahle  for  anj  considerable  length  of  time  ;  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  Uiat,  under  a  Reform  ParliameDt,  and  a 
free  trade  in  grain,  it  will  be  impossible. 

Indeed,  -whoever  seriously  considers  the  subject  mast 
perceive  that,  independent  of  any  change  of  prices  resulting 
from  the  Corn  Lavs,  the  preservation  of  the  national  debt 
will  be  impracticable  if  the  present  great  contest  be  gained 
by  the  Reformers.  The  outcry  hereafter  raised  against  the 
fandholders  will  be  far  greater,  and  much  more  generally 
alluring,  than  that  now  directed  with  so  mnch  vehemence 
against  the  aristocracy.  In  truth,  it  is  as  the  outwork  of 
that  grand  achievement  that  the  demolition  of  the  aristo- 
cracy is  pursued  with  so  much  fury.  Having  once  gained 
political  power,  can  we  expect  that  the  lower  orders  will 
decline  to  reap  ite  fruits ;  that,  after  having  stormed  the 
breach,  they  will  generously  forego  the  plunder  of  the  cap- 
tured city  ?  Nothing  is  now  said  about  the  funds,  because 
a  general  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens  that  large 
portion  of  the  national  capital  would  probably  prove 
fatal  to  the  Reform  Bill  ;  but  let  the  victory  once  be 
gained,  and  the  outcry  in  the  end  will  be  turned  in  that 
direction. 

Without  supposing  that  either  a  Reformed  Parliament, 
or  the  Ministers  whom  it  places  at  the  head  of  affairs,  will 
be  mnch  inclined  to  pursue  such  desperate  measures,  the 
consequences  of  Reform  will  speedily  malie  them  unavoidable. 
The  aristocracy  being  destroyed,  so  far  as  political  power  is 
concerned,  and  the  people  having  got  the  complete  command 
of  the  country,  by  means  of  the  pledged  delegates  from  the 
towns  whom  they  return  to  Parliament,  the  whole  vehe- 
mence of  the  democratic  party,  flushed  with  victory,  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  eager  for  plunder,  will  then  be 
directed  against  the  fundholders.  The  eyes  of  that  body 
will  then  be  opened.  Deprived  of  the  shelter  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, which  now  protects  them  from  the  storm  by  drawing 
its  fury  upon  themselves,  they  will  perceive  their  danger ; 
and  the  rapid  fall  of  the  public  securities  will  indicate  the 
approach  of,  and  augment  the  reasons  for  their  destruction. 
Industry,  now  sustained  and  encouraged  in  every  quarter 
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by  public  credit,  will  wither  and  languish  ;  commerce  will 
diminish,  speculation  will  decline  ;  distrust  will  succeed  to 
confidence,  despair  to  hope ;  and  starviug  millions,  deprired 
of  bread  by  the  natural  consequences  of  their  present  incon- 
siderate conduct,  will  demand,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that 
the  fundholders  be  no  longer  permitted  to  wring  out  of  an 
industrious  and  sufiFering  people  the  fruits  of  their  toil. 
Meanwhile  the  reTenue  will  fail ;  credit,  that  most  sensitive 
of  created  things,  will  be  violently  shaken  ;  and  GoTemment, 
pressed  by  demands  on  the  treasury,  and  threatened  by  the 
menaces  of  the  people,  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  some 
extraordinary  measures  for  their  relief. 

As  the  Church  is  the  most  defenceless  body  in  the  State, 
and  the  one  which  has  long  been  marked  out  as  the  first 
victim,  it  is  probable  that  its  revenues  will  first  be  seized  to 
make  good  the  exigencies  of  Government.  This  is  the 
natural  progress  of  all  such  changes;  and,  accordingly,  seven 
years  before  the  Revolutionary  Government  of  France  pro- 
claimed a  bankruptcy,  and  cut  off  two-thirds  of  the  national 
debt,  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Church  had  been  seized  for 
the  pubUc  service.  The  revolutionary  press  of  this  country 
has  long  prepared  the  public  for  this  event,  by  announcing 
that  although,  without  doubt,  the  rights  of  the  clergy  to 
their  tithes  is  as  good  as  the  right  of  the  laity  to  their 
estates,  yet  Government  has  an  unquestionable  riglit  to 
regulate  its  destination, — in  other  words,  to  seize,  for  the 
pubhc  service,  all  that  is  now  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
religion. 

Were  we  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  demons,  we  should 
feel  a  malignant  joy  in  contemplating  the  consternation 
which  will  fill  the  rural  freeholders,  when  they  find  that  the 
Reform  Bill,  from  which  they  hoped  so  much,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  which  they  were  promised  liberation  from  tithes, 
taxes,  and  every  vexatiouB  burden,  has  in  truth  only  embit- 
tered their  condition  :  that,  instead  of  the  parson  collecting  a 
twentieth  of  the  produce,  an  inexorable  tax-gatherer  enforces 
payment  of  the  faH  tenth  ;  and  that,  instead  of  selling  their 
wheat  at  £3  a  quarter,  they  can  only  get  30s.  But  the  evil 
is  too  serious  and  widespread  to  admit  of  any  such  feeling  ; 
and  there  is  no  class  whose  future  state,  under  the  conse- 
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quencea  of  Reform,  we  commisorate  more  tban  that  of  the 
rural  tebantrj,  sufferiDg,  as  thej  will  be,  under  dimiuiahed 
aales,  lowered  prices,  and  iocreased  burdens ;  embittered, 
as  that  state  must  be,  by  the  recollection  of  how  large 
a  share  thej  hare  had  in  bringing  these  evils  upon 
themselres. 

The  spoils  of  the  Church,  however,  will  afford  onlj  a 
temporary  relief.  There  are  10,000  parishes  in  England, 
and  the  average  income  of  these  is  stated  at  £302  a-year 
each.  £3,000,000  a-year,  therefore,  will  be  all  that  can  be 
got  out  of  the  Church;  and  if  to  this  be  added  £2,000,000 
a-jear  more,  as  the  probable  amount  of  all  the  mortmain 
and  charitable  bequests  in  the  kingdom,  the  total  sum  aunu- 
allj  available  to  the  stat«  will  not  exceed  £5,000,000.  But 
as  property  of  every  sort,  and,  above  all,  funded  property, 
would  be  violently  shaken  by  such  measures,  and  as  the 
immediate  effect  of  such  a  panic  would  be  to  affect,  in  the 
most  serious  manner,  commercial  and  manufacturing  credit, 
it  may  fairly  be  anticipated  that  the  revenue,  under  the 
effect  of  such  changes,  will  fall  off  at  least  as  much  as  it 
gains,  by  destroying  both  the  Church,  and  the  mortmain 
and  charitable  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  That  this  sup- 
position is  greatly  under  the  truth,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  in  France,  where  commercial  credit  was  so 
much  less  extensive  than  it  is  in  this  country,  the  revenue 
fell,  within  a  year  after  the  meeting  of  the  States-General, 
and  before  any  blood  had  been  shed  on  the  scaffold,  fi*om 
£24,000,000  annually  to  £17,000,000,  or  nearly  a  third 
of  its  whole  amount.* 

Finding,  then,  that  the  Church  has  afforded  do  effectual 
relief,  that  the  revenue  is  rapidly  diminishing,  that  the  pub- 
lic distress  is  daily  increasing,  and  that  clamorous  millions 
are  insisting  for  relief,  the  Legislature  will  he  compelled  to 
lower  the  interest,  or  abridge  part  of  the  capital,  of  the 
national  debt.  VVe  believe  that,  even  under  a  Reformed 
and  highly  democratic  Parliament,  such  a  measure  as  this 
will  not  be  taken  without  extreme  reluctance :  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  infringing  on  public  credit,  in  a  commercial 

*  YoCMa'a  Trat^,  voL  i.  *82. 
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country,  must  force  themaelTes  on  the  moat  iBCoasiderate. 
The  character  of  the  Legislature  will,  before  that  time,  have 
uodergone  a  complete  change.  The  numerous  and  -weighty 
ioteresta,  dov  represented  by  the  uomiDatioa  boroughs,  vill 
no  longer  be  able  to  raise  their  Toice  in  Parliament ;  and  if 
thej  are,  a  relentless  majority,  representing  the  towns,  tied 
down  by  pledges  to  their  imperious  constituents,  will  dispose 
of  their  opposition  as  effectually  as  the  resistance  to  Reform 
has  been  overthrown  in  the  present  Legislature. 

The  measure  of  cutting  down,  or  seriously  diminishing 
the  Funds,  being  one  of  great  magnitude  and  awful  conse- 
quences, will  be  as  much  disguised  aa  possible.  It  will  be 
brought  forward  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  transfers, 
or  some  such  measure,  based  on  the  principle  of  eflFecting  an 
equitable  adjustment  with  the  public  creditor  ;  or  possibly  a 
paper  currency,  possessing  a  forced  and  legal  circulation, 
will  be  issued  by  Goremment,  and  the  dividends  paid  in 
that  shape.  But,  in  whatever  way  it  is  done,  the  effect  will 
be  the  same — public  credit  will  be  violated;  and,  from  that 
instant,  a  fatal  aud  irrecoverable  blow  is  struck  at  the 
industry,  and,  most  of  all,  the  commercial  industry  of  Great 
Britain, 

The  ultimate  coDsequencos  of  such  an  event  are  incalcu- 
lable. But  some  of  its  earliest  effects  may  be  anticipated. 
The  moment  that  a  serious  blow  is  once  struck  at  the  pub- 
lic funds,  their  complete  destruction  is  unavoidable.  This 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  considers  how  dependent 
the  revenue  of  the  empire  is  on  the  produce  of  the  excise  and 
customs,  and  how  completely  they  rise  or  fall  with  the  pro- 
gress, tranquillity,  and  confidence  of  the  people.  But  how 
is  confidence  to  be  maintained,  industry  encouraged,  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  fostered,  amidst  the  consternation  conse- 
quent on  an  attack  on  the  Funds  1  It  is  quite  evident  that 
they  must  all  be  paralysed  ;  and  that  the  first  blow  at  pub- 
lic credit,  by  destroying  the  source  from  which  the  legitimate 
revenue  of  the  country  flows,  must  soon  render  their  com- 
plete destruction  unavoidable,  even  if  Government  had  the 
strongest  disposition  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 

The  Reformers  maintain,  that  such  an  event  is  by  no 
means  to  be  so  much  deprecated  as  is  usually  imagined  ;  that 
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the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  would  remain,  eren  after 
such  a  cooTulsiOD ;  and  that,  liberated  from  the  load  vhich 
now  oppresses  it,  the  industry  of  Great  Britain  would  com- 
mence a  new  career  of  splendour  and  usefulness.  There 
might  be  some  foundation  for  this  argument  if  it  vtia/oreign 
debt  which  was  thus  expunged  :  but  what  shall  we  say  when 
we  recollect  that  it  is  onr  ovm  capital  which  we  are  tbua 
destroying — the  reserroir  which  sustains  all  the  industry  of 
the  country,  maintains  its  labour,  feeds  its  millions,  that  we 
are  closing  for  ever  i  The  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
will  indeed  survire  the  shock  :  but,  deprived  of  capital,  the 
agriculture  will  be  unable  to  feed  its  numerous  inbabitanta  ; 
and,  destitute  of  credit,  its  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to 
dismiss  their  starving  millions. 

The  moment  that  a  national  bankruptcy  is  either  directly 
or  indirectly  declared,  the  Bank  of  England  will  stop  pay- 
ment,— or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  discliarge  its  engage- 
ments only  in  a  forced  and  depreciated  paper  currency. 
Let  us  not  deceiTe  ourselTes  with  the  example  of  1797  ; 
a  suspension  of  cash  payments,  following  an  attack  on 
public  credit,  will  be  very  different  in  its  consequences 
from  the  suspensiou  which  then  took  place,  under  a 
stable  GoTemment,  to  enable  it  to  maintun  its  public 
faith.  The  dreadful  catastrophe  of  December  1825  may 
afford  a  faint  image  of  the  terrible  convulsion  which  then 
would  take  place. 

Every  Bank  in  the  kingdom  will  immediately  be  beset ; 
then  wiU  begin  the  closing  of  those  credits  which  sustain  the 
present  industry — the  destruction  of  that  capital  which  has 
rewarded  the  past  labour  of  the  country.  Every  post  will 
bring  the  intelligence  of  the  failure  of  some  banking  or  com- 
merml  house  of  long-established  character  ;  and  every  hour 
augment  the  anxiety  of  agitated  multitudes,  eagerly  seeking 
the  rescue  of  their  property.  Then  will  begin  the  terrible, 
long  delayed,  but  now  inexorable  accounting  between  debtor 
and  creditor,  all  over  the  country.  The  Banks  will  be 
dunned  for  payment  of  their  notes  and  deposit  receipts,  till 
their  doors  are  dosed,  and  insolvency  declared  :  they,  in 
return,  will  issue  peremptory  orders  for  the  immediate  call- 
ing up  of  their  cash-accounts,  enforcing  their  debts,  with- 
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draviog  their  credits.  Bills  vill  no  longer  be  discounted  ; 
DO  renewals  of  promissory  notes  take  place  ;  no  staving  off 
the  dismal  day  of  payment  any  longer  be  allowed.  Instant 
peremptory  payment  of  every  shilling  that  every  man  owed, 
will  be  imposed  by  inexorable  necessity,  even  on  the  most 
humane  and  considerate  creditors.  Every  man  will  find  his 
whole  creditors  on  his  back  at  once  ;  and  how  is  he  to  pro- 
vide for  their  payment  amidst  the  diminished  sales,  sus- 
pended credit,  and  increasing  difficulties  of  those  who  owed 
him  money  1  The  only  class  who  will  thrive  amidst  the 
general  ruin  will  be  the  officers  of  the  law  ;  the  only  writs 
unceasingly  in  force,  the  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  or  the 
^eri  facias ;  and  the  only  mansions  crowded  with  inhabit- 
ants, the  workhouses,  the  hospitals,  and  the  jails. 

We  do  not  think  that  imagination  can  figm-e,  or  description 
eiaggerate,  the  heart-rending,  the  wide-spread  misery  con- 
sequent on  such  a  catastrophe.  In  a  country  such  as  this, 
where  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  depend  on  trade  and 
manufactures — that  is,  derive  their  daily  bread  from  the  sale 
of  their  produce — and  where  above  twenty  millions  of  souls 
are  destitute  of  property  of  any  sort,  and  will  be  reduced  to 
b^gary  the  moment  that  they  cease  to  receive  their  wages,  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  the  consequences  of  such  a  disaster. 
The  far-famed,  bat  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  misery 
arising  among  the  poor  from  the  French  Revolution,  can 
convey  hut  a  faint  idea  of  what  it  would  produce  in  this 
country. 

How  are  the  poor-rates  to  be  maintained,  or  the  multi- 
tudes of  starving  artisans  fed,  during  such  a  succession  of 
misfortunes  1  When  four  or  five  millions  of  human  beings, 
directly  or  indirectly  employed  on  them,  are  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  hrealcing  up  of  our  great  manufactories, 
or  the  cessation  of  the  working  of  our  mines,  and  the  uni- 
versal stagnation  of  business,  who  is  to  feed  the  starving 
multitude  ?  The  ordinary  resources — the  much-tried  cha- 
rity of  the  country,  the  poor-rates — how  burdensome  soever 
to  those  who  pay  them,  will  be  totally  inadequate  to  the 
enormous  burden.  Some  great  and  extraordinary  resource 
must  be  fallen  upon  to  meet  the  unparalleled  suffering ;  and 
what  the  sovereign  multitude  will  demand  is  known,  by 
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experieoce,  from  vhat  tliej  hare  detoanded  in  similar  cir- 
cumBtances  in  FraDce.    , 

The  confiscatioQ  of  the  great  properties  is  one  obvious 
resource  which,  under  the  pressure  of  such  vmheard-of  suf- 
fering, GoTcmment,  how  auzious  soever  to  avoid  such  a 
measure,  irill  be  iu  the  end  unable  to  withstand.  It  will  be 
imperiouslj  dictated  to  the  twentj-one  delegates  from  Lon- 
don, bj  their  constituents,  and  supported  by  the  cries  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  starving  citizens.  It  will  be 
demanded,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  by  the  majoritj  of  the 
300  representatives  of  the  boroughs  of  England.  In  vain 
will  the  county  members,  awakened,  at  last,  by  the  tempest 
approaching  their  own  doors,  to  the  fatal  consequences  of , 
their  passion  for  Reform,  strive  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 
Their  doom  will  be  sealed  amidst  the  same  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter, and  yells  of  Radical  exultation,  which  were  raised 
through  the  country  on  the  disfranchisement  of  the  nomi- 
nation boroughs.  The  violent  clamour  of  four  or  fi?e 
hundred  individuals,  the  victims  of  spoliation,  will  be 
drowned  in  the  shouts  of  millions  eager  to  share  their  spoils. 
The  Radicals  are  already  preparing  for  such  an  event 
A  paragraph  has  lately  made  the  round  of  the  pubhc  press, 
stating  that  Government  is  in  possession  of  a  list  of  fifteen 
hundred  individuals,  resident  in  and  near  London,  whose 
fortunes  would  pay  the  national  debt.  The  Radical  news- 
papers are  openly  hinting  at  the  necessity  of  some  more 
equitable  distribution  of  property  than  now  exists.  The 
thing  is  unavoidable,  if  political  power  is  once  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  multitude  by  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature,  that,  after  a  great  victory  has  been  gained, 
the  conquerors  should  decline  to  take  its  fniits.;  that  starv- 
ing multitudes,  with  power  in  their  hands,  should  die  of 
famine,  when  those  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  regard 
as  their  enemies  are  still  possessed  of  the  wealth  which 
tliej  have  been  so  sedulously  told  has  been  wrung  out  of 
their  labour.  The  demolition  of  the  great  properties, 
amid  such  circumstances  of  pubhc  suffering,  would  be  a  far 
more  easy  matter  than  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution has  been  to  the  present  Reformers. 

How,  if  such  a  measure  of  spoliation  is  brought  forward 
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amid  OFcumstaDcea  of  severe  and  unmitigated  sational 
distress,  is  it  to  be  averted,  after  the  Reform  Bill  has 
placed  absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants  of  L.IO 
houses  in  towns,  and  the  owners  of  40s.  freeholds  in  the 
country  1  That  the  proprietors  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion will  raise  the  most  violent  outcrj,  may  safely  be  anti- 
cipated; but  what  chance  has  it  of  averting  the  catas- 
trophe 1  Their  resistance,  it  will  be  said,  is  the  cry  of  the 
thief  who  is  led  out  to  the  s(»ffold — the  struggles  of  the 
robber,  to  avoid  restitution  of  his  plunder.  Every  man  in 
the  country  will  be  told,  that  he  ia  personally  interested  in 
supporting  this  grand  measure  of  national  retribution  ;  the 
railUons  of  starving  poor  will  be  fed  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
boroughmongers ;  the  working  classes  will  at  once  he  re- 
lieved from  taxes,  the  harbours  from  customs,  the  interior 
from  excise.  We  have  seen  what  a  tempest  was  excited, 
even  amongst  &  prosperom  body  of  freeholders,  by  the  pro- 
spect of  mere  political  power ;  what  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  offer  to  starving  millions  of  the  substantial  benefits 
of  property  worth  eight  hundred  millions  I 

Let  it  not  he  supposed,  that  the  peril  which  such  a  mea- 
sure would  occasion  to  their  own  propertj,  would  for  a 
moment  deter  the  XI 0  tenants  from  exacting  from  their 
constituents  pledges  to  support  this  grand  aristocratic 
spoliation ;  for  the  grand  feature,  the  awfiil  peril  of  the 
new  constitution  consists  in  this — that  an  overwhelming 
majority  is  formed  of  persons  who  have  no  property. 
The  Radicals  let  this  out  completely,  when  they  una- 
nimously declared  that  nine-tenths  of  the  electors  in 
boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom  were  persons  whom  no 
landlord  would  trust  for  an  arrear  of  Jive  pounds  of  rent 
for  m>  months.  What  have  such  persons  to  fear  from  a 
division  of  the  estates  of  the  aristocracy  1  Evidently  no- 
thing ;  but  everything  to  hope. 

There  is  no  example,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  small 
proprietors  ever  resisting  an  agrarian  law  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  invariably,  in  every  age  and  country,  been  its 
most  strenuous  supporters.  From  the  days  of  Gracchus  to 
those  of  Danton,  such  ever  has  been  the  character  of  demo- 
cratic movements.  The  little  proprietors  invariably  act  upon 
the  principle,  "  Give  us  the  spoils  of  our  superiors,  and  trust 
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QB  Kith  the  protection  of  our  owd  estates  :  the  sabre  of  the 
SuItaD  does  not  fall  on  the  dust :  the  thunder  strikes  the 
palaces  of  princes,  but  spares  the  cottages  of  the  poor." 
These  were  the  maxims  on  which  the  Roman  citizeos,  most 
of  whom  had  landed  property,  acted,  in  so  long  contending 
for  the  agrarian  lav ;  and  these  were  the  maxims  on  which 
the  French  electors  proceeded,  when  thej  supported  the 
confiscation  of  landed  property  from  the  emigrants,  to  the 
amount  of  above  fire  hundred  millions  sterling. 

The  drcnmstance  which  renders  the  occurrence  of  such 
extreme  measures,  it  is  to  be  fetu:ed,  ineritable,  if  once  the 
l^islatiTe  authority  is  rested  in  the  multitude,  is,  that  the 
democratic  party,  when  the  catastrophe  arrives,  never  ascribe 
it  to  thems^res,  but  always  to  their  opponents;  and  propose 
as  remedies,  not  to  stop  short,  but  to  advance  more  rapidly 
in  the  career  of  revolution.  This  is  human  natnra  Men 
never  have,  and  never  will  admit  that  their  own  folly  has 
landed  them  in  suffering ;  they  nnifonnly  allege  that  it  has 
arisen  from  the  opposition  they  have  experienced.  In  every 
crisis  of  the  French  Revolution,  tbe  remedy  uniformly  pro- 
posed by  the  democratic  and  ruling  party  was,  not  to  atop 
in  the  cw^er  of  revolution,  but  ui^e  on  its  advance.  The 
greater  the  distress  and  the  more  poignant  the  suffering,  the 
more  violent  are  the  revolutionary  remedies  which  are  pro- 
posed ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  a  career  of  revolution  once 
blindly  entered  on,  cannot  be  retraced,  and  that  the  severity 
of  present  suffering  becomes  the  parent  of  yet  stronger  mea- 
sures and  more  acute  distress,  till  the  extremity  of  disaster 
at  length  works  out  its  own  cure. 

We  already  see  this  principle  commencing  its  operation 
in  this  country.  The  uncertainty  of  the  ftitnre,  the  prospect 
of  convulsion,  has  even  now  produced  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  employment  of  capital  ;  the  reservoirs  which  have 
hitherto  fed  the  industry  of  the  country  are  beginning  to 
fail  This  is  londly  proclaimed  by  the  Radicals  themselves. 
"It  is  unnecessary,"  says  the  Spectator,  "  to  dwell  on  the 
general  stagnation  of  business  occasioned  by  the  suspense  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Every  one  who  lives  by 
his  induBtiy  acknowledges  that  he  feels  in  his  own  person  a 
portion  of  the  evil  resulting  from  intense  political  suspense." 
"  We  venture  to  say  there  is  hardly  a  tradesman  in  London 
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vho  could  persevere,  vitbout  fuId,  in  hia  present  expenses, 
vith  his  present  amoont  of  buainesB :  of  coarse,  as  the 
business  of  the  dealer  falls  o£f,  the  orders  to  the  manufacturer 
decrease ;  and,  flnall;,  the  labourer  suffers  in  his  turn.  To 
vhat  such  distress  vould  probahlj  lead,  maj  be  inferred 
from  the  actual  state  of  mind  of  the  working  classes.  Cease 
to  employ  agricultural  labourers,  and  thej  may  find  food  In 
the  fields  and  bams  near  which  thej  lire  ;  but  throw  out  of 
employment  a  dense  mass  of  manufacturing  work-people,  in 
such  a  state  of  political  excitement  as  they  are  now  in,  and 
necessarily  the  rapid  starvation  of  some  will  convert  the  rest 
into  frantic  wolves,  who  would  pour  into  the  districts  where 
food  was  by  any  means  attainable  ;  and,  yielding  to  a  mixed 
passion  of  rage  and  fear,  spread  desolation  over  the  land. 
What  is  true  of  the  London  dealer,  is  also  true  of  every  trade 
and  profession  which  promotes  industry  and  creates  employ- 
ment for  labour.  The  very  sources  of  wealth,  accumulation, 
and  production,  are  in  the  course  of  being  dried  up.  Nature 
is  inactive  for  a  short  while  preceding  her  most  terrible  con- 
Tulsion.  In  the  political  economy  of  this  nation,  stagnation 
and  torpor  indicate  a  coming  earthquake."  But  what  is  the 
remedy  which  the  Radicals  propose  for  this  admitted  evil  1 
Not  to  retrace  their  steps — not  to  pause  in  the  career  of  inno- 
vation— but  to  advance  in  it  with  redovhled  velocity,  and 
adopt  still  more  violent  measures  for  the  distress  which  their 
own  dianges  have  occasioned.  It  will  be  the  same  in  all  the 
future  convulsions  consequent  on  the  innovations  we  have 
commenced ;  the  suffering  will  always  be  ascribed,  not  to 
the  revolution,  but  to  the  resistance  it  has  experienced, 
and  the  remedy  adopted  the  enforcing  of  more  rigorous 
measures,  and  the  sacrifice  of  some  new  and  more  opulent 
class  in  society. 

Amidst  such  an  unstable  and  ruinous  system,  how  is  the 
colonial  empire  of  Britain  to  be  maintained  1  The  answer 
is  obvions — it  will  speedily  be  dismembered  ;  and  England, 
in  addition  to  the  destruction  of  its  freedom  and  its  prospe- 
rity, will  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  its  immense  colonial 


When  the  news  of  the  defeat  on  the  timber  duties  was 
received  in  Canada,  the  most  extravagant  rejoicings  took 
place.    Ministers  were  hung  in  effigy  amidst  universal  bon- 
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fires,  and  the  inhabitants  fondlj  hoped  that  the  insane 
measure  of  eucouraging  the  industry  of  foreigners,  instead  of 
that  of  our  own  subjects,  was  for  ever  defeated.  What 
their  feelings  now  are,  maj  be  easily  understood.  They  are 
penetrated  with  the  most  lively  apprehensions,  but  by  no 
means  with  the  alarm  prevalent  in  this  country,  because  the 
remedy  is  easy — they  haye  only  to  declare  themselTes  inde- 
pendent, and  the  sway  of  the  British  moltitude  over  them 
at  least  is  at  an  end. 

The  taxes  proposed  by  Ministers  may  conTey  a  clear  idea 
of  the  policy  which  will  be  imposed  on  our  future  Govern- 
ment by  the  sovereign  multitude.  Thej  proposed  to  tax 
Cape  wine  ad  intemecionem,  and  diminish  the  duties  on 
French  wines  ;  and  to  destroy  Canadian  industry,  by  lower- 
ing the  tax  on  Baltic  timber.  Such  conduct  would  be  in- 
conceivable, if  it  were  not  that  history  informs  us  that,  in  all 
ages,  those  who  rule  by  the  multitude  are  driven  to  similar 
measures  to  maintaintheir  ascendency  over  them ;  and  that  the 
mob,  for  an  immediate  advantage  to  themselves,  are  always 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  remote  dependencies 
of  the  empire.  The  mob  of  Paris,  and  of  all  the  great 
towns  in  France,  were  clear  for  the  law  of  the  maaimum 
in  the  price  of  provisions,  though  it  brought  immediate 
ruin  on  their  country  neighbours,  and  ultimate  misery  on 
themselves. 

Three  measures  may  be  expected  after  the  Reform  Bill 
has  come  into  operation  ;  and  which  no  wisdom  or  firmness, 
on  the  part  either  of  Government  or  the  Legislature,  will  be 
able  to  avert. 

1.  The  duties  on  Baltic  timber  will  be  repealed.  This 
measure  will  be  warmly  supported  by  the  £10  house- 
holders. To  such  men,  the  prospect  of  getting  the  best 
wood  at  half  its  present  price  will  be  an  invincible  argument 
for  such  a  measure.  By  this  means  Canada  will  he  sacri- 
ficed; and  a  colony,  possessing  nearly  a  million  of  souls, 
taking  off  annually  fifty  thousand  emigrants,  employing 
four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  British  shipping,  and  con- 
suming .£2,500,000  of  British  manufactures,  will  be  lost  to 
the  empire. 

2.  The  protecting  duties  on  East  India  sugar  will  be 
repealed,  and  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
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forced  on  the  West  India  proprietors.  Bj  these  means, 
either  the  flame  of  revolt  vill  be  spread  among  the  slare 
population,  and  130  millions  of  British  capital  perish  in 
the  flames  which  have  consumed  St  Domingo,  and  rendered 
that  flonrishing  colon;  a  desert,  or  the  planters  will  throw 
themselTes  into  the  arms  of  the  Americans.  In  either 
view,  the  West  Indies,  one  great  nursery  of  our  seamen, 
will  be  for  ever  lost  to  England.  The  mother  country, 
distracted  with  its  own  troubles,  will  be  as  unable  to  pre- 
seire  its  dominion  over  those  distant  possessions,  as  the 
French  revolutionary  government  was  to  save  the  wreck  of 
its  once-flourishing  West  India  colonies. 

3.  India,  and  the  China  trade,  will  be  thrown  open  to 
the  clamorous  multitudes,  who  will  seek  in  the  Eastern 
world  that  subsistence  which  the  passions  of  the  dema- 
gogues have  denied  them  in  their  own  country.  They  will 
carry  with  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges  the  fierce 
passions  and  unbending  democracy  of  the  mother  state ; 
and  the  airy  fabric  of  our  Indian  empire,  now  upheld  only 
by  the  steady  rule  of  a  stable  and  despotic  government, 
will  be  overthrown.  Fifty  thousand  men  can  never  main- 
tain their  sway  over  100  millions,  but  by  the  firm  hand  of 
absolute  power.  The  passions  of  a  democracy  will  speedily 
tear  that  splendid,  but  unstable  and  flimsy  empire,  in  pieces. 
The  loss  of  all  our  colonies  may  be  looked  forward  to  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  Reform  Bill.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  with  a  measure  which  at  once  disfranchises  all 
the  colonial  interests,  which  closes  the  door  by  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  represented  ? 

Such  extreme  disasters  will  for  certain  produce  one 
effect.  All  parties  will  become  weary  of  distraction  and 
Buflering ;  the  period,  the  inevitable  period,  will  arrive, 
when  the  dominion  of  a  firm  hand  will  be  required  to 
stanch  the  wounds  of  the  state.  A  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  a 
Napoleon,  will  seize  the  sceptre,  and  military  despotism 
dose  the  drama  of  British  Reform.  It  will  close  it  after 
rears  of  anguish  and  suffering  ;  after  the  empire  has  lost 
Its  colonies,  and  with  them  its  naval  supremacy ;  after 
unheard-of  suffering  has  tamed  our  people,  and  the  glories 
of  the  British  name  have  ceased  for  ever. 
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In  the  precediDg  Tiev,  melancholy  and  orercharged  as  it 
may  appear  to  many,  we  have  jet  carefully  omitted  the 
dancer,  but  not  improbable  parte  of  the  picture.  We  hare 
not  supposed  a  cinl  war  in  the  empire  ;  we  hare  not  sup* 
posed  any  guilty  ambition,  or  insane  passions,  ^either  in  our 
Goremment  or  Legislatiire  ;  ve  hare  presumed  that  they 
are  to  do  ererythtng  to  stem  the  torrent  after  it  has  been 
put  in  motion.  In  truth,  that  is  the  most  probable  course  of 
crents.  It  is  not  so  much  by  the  guilt  of  ambition,  as  the 
irresistible  force  of  events,  that  great  national  catastrophes 
arise.  Cromwell  said,  that  no  man  erer  rises  so  high  as  he 
who  does  not  know  where  he  is  going  ;  and  the  obserration 
is  true  of  the  leaders  in  all  popular  movements.  It  is  the 
pressure  _/r£Wi  below  which  pushes  them  forward  ;  the  fatal 
consequences  of  one  irretrievable  step,  which  precipitates 
nations,  as  well  aa  individuals,  into  a  career  of  guilt.  The 
authors  of  the  most  terrible  measures  are,  generally,  not  by 
nature  worse  than  most  other  men  ;  they  are  carried 
onward  by  the  course  of  events,  because  they  feel  that  to 
recede  is  impossible. 

When  the  disunion  among  his  adherents  had  brought 
the  constitution  into  the  highest  peril ;  when  public  opinion 
was  violently  shaken,  and  the  press,  aa  usual,  was  fanning 
the  flame,  there  was  one  man  who  dared  in  Parliament  to 
front  the  danger  ;  who  threw  away  unequalled  popularity, 
and  abandoned  supreme  power  to  discharge  his  duty  ;  who 
greatly  dared  to  tell  an  insane  nation  that  they  were  rush- 
ing on  destruction — that  man  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Again  we  repeat  what  we  said  on  1st  January  last, — > 
There  never  was  a  determination  of  a  minister  bo  much  the 
subject  of  obloquy  at  the  time,  as  his  declaration  against 
Reform  in  Norember  last.  There  is  none  to  which  pos- 
terity will  point  with  more  exultation  : 

"  jDBtan,  et  tenacem  proposLti  virom, 
Non  dvium  ardor  prava  jabcDtiam, 
Son  voltns  InBtantis  tyranai, 
Mente  qaatit  aolidft,  neqae  aoster, 
Dax  inqnieti  tnrbidas  Hadriie, 
Nee  falminantis  magna  manus  Jovis  : 
Si  fractoa  illabatar  orbis, 
Impavldam  feriont  raioie." 
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The  ultimate  auccess  or  rejection  of  this  measure  is 
altogether  immaterial  in  the  eatimate  of  the  moral  grandeur 
of  this  conduct.  We  contemplate  vith  more  admiration  the 
firmness  of  Cato  at  Utica,  than  tho  triumph  of  Cfeaar  at 
Fbarsalia. 

"  Yictrix  caoM  Deis  pl&coit,  Bed  vicU  Gatoni." 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  HAOAZIMB,  AnuL  I8S1] 

Of  the  numerous  delusions  Thich  hare  orerspread  the 
world  in  Buch  profusion  daring  the  last  nine  months, 
there  is  none  so  eztraordinarj  and  so  dangerous  aa  the 
opinion  incessantly  inculcated  by  the  revolutionary  press, 
that  the  noblest  virtue  in  regular  soldiers  is  to  prove  them- 
selves traitors  to  their  oaths,  and  that  a  national  gtiard 
is  the  only  safe  and  constitutional  force  to  vhich  anna 
can  be  intrusted.  The  troops  of  the  line,  vhose  revolt 
decided  the  three  days  in  July  in  favour  of  the  revolution- 
ary party,  have  been  the  subject  of  the  most  extravagant 
eidogium  from  the  liberal  press  throughout  Europe ;  and 
even  in  this  country,  the  Government  journals  have  not 
hesitated  to  condemn,  in  do  measured  terms,  the  Royal 
Guard,  merely  because  they  adhered,  amidst  a  nation's 
treason,  to  their  honour  and  their  oaths. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  held  the  first  duty  of  soldiers  to 
adhere  with  implicit  devotion  to  that  fidelity  which  is  the 
foundation  of  miUtary  duties.  Treason  to  his  colours  has 
been  considered  as  foul  a  blot  on  the  soldier's  scutcheon  as 
cowardice  in  the  field.  Even  in  the  most  republican  states, 
this  principle  of  military  subordination  has  been  felt  to  be 
the  vital  principle  of  national  strength.  It  vaa  during  the 
rigorous  days  of  Roman  discipline,  that  their  legions  con- 
quered the  world ;  and  the  decline  of  the  empire  began  at 
the  time  that  the  Prsetorian  Guards  veered  with  the  mut- 
able populace,  and  sold  the  Empire  for  a  gratuity  to  them- 
selves. Albeit  placed  in  power  by  the  insurrection  of  the 
people,  no  men  knew  better  than  the  French  Republican 
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leaders,  that  their  Balration  depended  od  cmshmg  the  mtli- 
taiy  inaahordination  to  which  thej  had  owed  their  eleratioD. 
When  the  Parisian  levies  began  to  evince  the  mutinona 
spirit  in  the  camp  at  St  Menehould,  in  Champagne,  which 
thej  had  imhibed  during  the  license  of  the  capital,  Dumou- 
rier  drew  them  ap  in  the  centre  of  his  intrenchmeDts,  and, 
showing  them  a  powerful  line  of  cavalry  in  front,  with  their 
sabres  drawn,  ready  to  charge,  and  a  stem  array  of  artillery 
and  cannoneers  in  rear,  with  their  matches  in  their  hands, 
soon  convinced  the  most  licentious  that  the  boasted  inde- 
pendence of  the  soldier  must  yield  to  the  dangers  of  actual 
warfare.*  "  The  armed  force,"  said  Camot,  "  ia  essentially 
obedient ;"  and  in  all  his  commands,  that  great  man  in- 
cessantly inculcated  upon  his  soldiers  the  absolute  necessity 
of  implicit  submission  to  the  power  which  employed  them.| 
When  the  recreant  Constable  de  Bourbon,  at  ^e  head  of 
a  victorious  squadron  of  Spanish  cavalry,  approached  the 
spot  where  the  rear-guard,  under  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 
was  covering  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  in  the  valley 
of  Aosta,  he  found  him  seated,  mortally  wounded,  under  a 
tree,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cross  which  formed  the  hilt 
of  his  sword.  Bourbon  began  to  express  pity  for  his 
fate.  "Pity  not  me,"  said  the  high-minded  Chevalier; 
"pity  those  who  fight  against  their  king,  their  country, 
and  their  oathl" 

These  generous  feelings,  common  ahke  to  republican 
antiquity  and  modem  chivalry,  have  disappeared  during  the 
fumes  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  soldier  who  is  now 
honoured  is  not  he  who  keeps,  bat  he  who  violates  Ma  oath ; 
the  rewards  of  valour  are  showered,  not  upon  those  who  de- 
fend, but  on  those  who  overturn  the  government;  the  incense 
of  popular  applause  is  ofiered,  not  at  the  altar  of  fidelity, 
bnt  at  that  of  treason.  Honours,  rewards,  promotion,  and 
adulation,  have  been  lavished  on  the  troops  of  the  line, 
who  overthrew  the  government  of  Charles  X.  in  July  last ; 
while  the  Royal  Guard,  who  adhered  to  the  fortune  of  the 
fiallea  monarch  with  exemplary  fidelity,  have  been  reduced 
to  beg  their  bread  from  the  bonnty  of  strangers  in  a  foreign 
land.  A  subscription  has  recently  been  opened  in  London 
for  the  moat  destitute  of  these  defenders  of  royalty ;  but 
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the  Gorernment  journals  have  stigmatised,  as  "  highly 
daDgeroos,"  any  indication  of  sympathy  vith  their  fidelity 
(H*  their  misfortanes.* 

If  these  ancient  ideas  of  hononr,  howerer,  are  to  be 
exploded,  they  hare  at  least  gone  oat  of  fashion  in  good 
cnmpany.  The  National  Guanl  who  took  up  anns  to  over- 
throT  ^e  throne,  have  not  been  long  of  destroying  the 
altar.  During  the  revolt  of  February  1831,  the  Cross,  the 
emblem  of  salvation,  'wms  taken  down  from  all  the  steeples 
in  Paris  by  the  citizen  soldiers,  and  the  image  of  oar 
Saviour  efiaced,  by  their  orders,  from  every  church  within 
its  bounds  I  The  two  principles  stand  uid  fall  together. 
The  Chevalier  "  without  fear  uid  without  reproach"  died  in 
obedience  to  his  oa(h,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Cross  ; 
the  National  Guard  lived  in  triumph,  wMle  their  comrades 
bore  down  the  venerated  emblem  from  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame. 

"  I  can  discover  no  other  reason  for  the  uniform  progress 
of  the  Republic,"  says  Cicero,  "  but  the  constant  sense  of 
religion  which  has  actnated  its  members.  In  numbers  the 
Spaniards  excel  us — in  military  ardour,  the  Gauls — in  har- 
dihood and  obstinacy,  the  Germans  ;  but  in  veneration  to 
the  gods,  and  fidelity  to  their  oaths,  the  Roman  people 
exceed  any  nation  that  ever  existed."  We  shall  see 
whether  the  present  times  are  deBtined  to  form  an  exception 
to  these  views  ;  whether  treason  and  infidelity  are  to  tear 
the  fabric  in  modem  times,  which  fidelity  and  religion 
constructed  in  ancient.  The  extreme  peril  of  such  prin- 
ciples renders  the  inquiry  interesting, — What  have  been 
the  effects  of  military  treachery  in  times  past  \  Has  it 
aided  the  cause  of  virtue,  strengthened  the  supports  of 
freedom,  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  mankind  ?  Or 
has  it  unhinged  the  fabric  of  society,  blasted  the  cause  of 
liberty,' blighted  the  happiness  of  the  people  1 

The  first  great  instance  of  miUtary  treachery  occurred  in 
the  revolt  of  the  French  Guards  in  Jane  1789.  That 
unparalleled  event  immediately  brought  on  the  Revolution. 
The  fatal  example  rapidly  spread  to  the  other  forces 
brought  up  to  overawe  the  capital ;  and  the  King,  deprived 
of  the  support  of  his  own  troops,  was  soon  compelled  to 
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submit  to  the  insurgeDts.  It  was  these  soldiers,  not  the  mob 
of  P^s,  irho  stonned  the  BastiUe  :  all  the  efiPorts  of  the 
populace  vere  uitarailing,  till  the  regular  soldiers  occupied 
the  adjoining  houses,  and  supported  tumultuary  enthusiasm 
bj  military  skill. 

Extravagant  vere  the  eulc^ums,  boundless  the  gratitude, 
great  the  revarda,  ■which  Tere  shoirered  down  on  the 
Gardes  Franpaises  for  this  shameful  act  of  treachery. 
Never  were  men  the  subjects  of  such  extraordinary  adu- 
lation. Wine  and  vomen,  gambling  and  intoxication, 
flattery  and  bribes,  were  furnished  in  abundance.  And 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  The  andent  honour  of  the 
Guards  of  France,  of  those  Guards  who  fought  so  nobly 
at  Fontenoy,  and  inherited  a  line  of  centuries  of  splen- 
dour, perished  without  redemption  on  that  fatal  occa- 
sion. Tarnished  in  reputation,  disunited  in  opinion,  hum- 
bled in  character,  the  r^ment  fell  to  pieces  &om  a  sense 
of  its  own  shame ;  the  early  leader  of  the  Rerolation,  its 
exploits  ner^r  were  heard  of  throu^  all  the  career  of 
glory  vhich  followed  ;  and  the  first  act  of  its  revolt  against 
the  sovereign  was  the  last  of  its  long  and  reno^vned  exist- 
ence. 

Nor  were  the  consequences  of  this  unexampled  defection 
less  dangerous  to  France  than  to  the  soldiers  who  were 
guilty  of  it.  The  insubordination,  license,  and  extrava- 
gance of  revolt  Tere  fatal  to  mihtarj  disciphne,  and  brought 
France  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  disaffected  soldiers,  as 
has  been  observed  in  all  ages,  were  intrepid  only  against 
their  own  sovereign.  When  they  were  brought  to  meet  the 
armies  of  Fruraia  and  Austria,  they  all  took  to  flight ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  by  the  admission  of  Dumourier  himself, 
10,000  regular  soldiers  fled  from  1500  Prussian  hussars. 
A  little  more  energy  and  ability  in  the  AUied  commanders 
would  have  then  destroyed  the  Revolutionary  Government 
Notwithstanding  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  the 
vreakness  of  insubordination  continued  to  paralyse  all  the 
eflTorts  of  the  Republican  armies.  France  was  again  invaded, 
and  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  in  1 793  ;  and  the  tide  vaa 
then,  for  the  first  time,  turned,  when  the  iron  rule  of  the 
mob  began,  and  the  terrific  grasp  of  Camot  and  Robespierre 
extinguished  all  those  principles  of  military  license  which 
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had  BO  much  been  the  subject  of  eulogium  at  the  commeQce- 
ment  of  the  RerolutioD. 

Did  this  abaDdoDment  of  military  dutj  serve  the  cause 
of  freedom,  or  increase  the  prosperitj  of  France  1  Did  it 
estabUah  liberty  on  a  secure  basis,  or  call  down  the  bless- 
ings of  posterity  1  It  led  immediately  to  all  the  anguish 
and  suffering  of  the  ReTolution^ — -the  murder  of  the  King — 
the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom— the  Reign  of  Terror—the 
despotism  of  Napoleon.  The  military  forgot  their  loyalty 
amidst  the  ghtter  of  prostitution  aud  the  fumes  of  intosi- 
cation ;  their  successors  were  brought  back  to  it  by  the 
iron  rule  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  :  they  revolted 
agMnst  the  beneficent  sway  of  a  reforming  monarch ;  they 
brought  on  their  country  a  tyranny,  vhich  the  pencil  of 
Tacitus  would  hardly  be  adequate  to  portray. 

The  revolt  of  the  Spanish  troops  at  the  Isle  of  Leon,  in 
1819,  was  the  next  great  example  of  military  defection. 
What  have  been  its  consequences  1  Has  Spain  improved 
in  freedom — risen  in  character — augmented  in  wealth,  since 
that  glorious  insurrection  ?  It  raised  up,  for  a  few  years, 
the  phantom  of  a  constitutional  throne,  ephemeral  as  the 
dynasties  of  the  East,  pestilent  as  the  breath  of  contagion. 
Spain  was  rapidly  subjugated  when  it  rested  on  such  defen- 
ders— treason  blasted  their  efforts — and  the  nation,  which 
had  gloriously  resisted  for  six  years  the  formidable  legions 
of  Napoleon,  sank  under  the  first  attack  of  an  inexperienced 
army  of  invaders  led  by  a  Bourbon  prince.  Since  that 
time,  to  what  a  deplorable  condition  has  Spain  been 
reduced!  Depressed  by  domestic  tyranny,  destitute  of 
foreign  influence — the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  Europe — this 
once  great  power  has  almost  been  blotted  from  the  book  of 
nations. 

Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont,  all  had  military  Revo- 
lutions about  the  same  time.  Have  they  improved  the  cha- 
racter, bettered  the  condition,  extended  the  freedom,  of 
these  countries  ^  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  established 
constitutions,  whose  failure  and  absurdity  have  brought  the 
cause  of  freedom  itself  into  disrepute.  The  valiant  revolters 
against  the  Neapolitan  throne  fled  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
Austrian  battalions  ;  and  the  free  institutions  of  Fiedtnont 
and  Portugal,  without  foreign  aggression,  have  all  fallen 
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from  their  ovn  inherent  veakneas.  All  these  premature 
attempts  to  introduce  freedom  by  military  revolt,  haTO  failed  ; 
and  sterner  despotism  has  succeeded,  from  the  moral  reac- 
tion consequent  on  the  failure. 

Great  part  of  the  armies  in  South  America  revolted  from 
the  Spanish  throne,  and  success  has  crowned  their  endea- 
vours. What  haa  been  the  consequence  ?  Anarchy,  con- 
fusion, and  military  confiscatioD — the  rule  of  bayoneta 
instead  of  that  of  mitres — suffering,  dilapidation,  and  ruin, 
which  have  caused  even  the  leaden  yoke  of  the  Castiliao 
monarch  to  be  regretted. 

At  length  the  glorious  days  of  July  arrived,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  whole  regular  troops  of  the  line  in  Paris 
f^ainst  the  Government  at  once  decided  the  contest  in  favour 
of  the  populace.  Never  was  more  extravagant  praise  bestow- 
ed on  any  body  of  men,  than  on  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
guilty  of  this  act  of  treason.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  examine  what  have  been  its  effects,  and  whether  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  really  been  benefited  in  France  by 
the  aid  of  treachery. 

The  French  nation  has  got  quit  of  a  priest-ridden  imbe- 
cile race  of  monarchs  ;  men  whose  principles  were  arbitrary, 
their  habits  indolent,  their  intellects  weak  ;  who  possessed 
the  inclination,  but  wanted  the  capacity,  to  restrain  the 
liberty  of  their  people.  The  revolt  has  terminated  a  pacific 
era,  during  which  the  country  made  unexampled  progress 
in  wealtb,  industry,  and  prosperity ;  during  which  many 
of  the  wounds  of  the  Revolution  were  closed,  and  new 
channels  of  opulence  opened  ;  during  which  the  principles 
of  real  freedom  struck  deep  their  roots,  and  the  industrious 
habits  were  extensively  spread,  which  alone  can  afford 
security  for  their  continuance. 

They  have  begun,  instead,  the  career  of  anarchy  and 
popular  tyranny.  Industry  has  been  paralysed,  credit  sus- 
pended, prosperity  blighted.  Commercial  undertakings  have 
ceased,  distrust  has  succeeded  to  confidence — despair  to 
hope — the  victims  of  the  Revolution  have  disappeaiW,  and 
the  poor  who  gained  it  are  destitute  of  bread.  They  have 
begun  again  the  career  of  Republican  ambition  and  foreign 
aggression  ;  they  aim  openly  at  revolutionising  ot^r  conn- 
tries,  and  Uiey  are  unable  to  maintain  the  government  they 
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have  establiahed  in  their  ovn.  The  conscription  is  again 
rending  asunder  the  afiections  of  prirate  life  ;  the  fonntains 
of  domestic  happiness  are  closed ;  and  the  hope  of  var, 
'with  its  excitements  and  its  dangers,  is  again  ronsing  the 
eneigies  of  its  population.  In  the  shock  of  contending 
factions,  liberty  is  fast  eipiring.  The  imbecility  of  Polig- 
nac  has  been  succeeded  by  the  enei^  of  Soult-— the  arbi- 
trary principles  of  feeble  priests  is  about  to  yield  to  the 
unbending  despotism  of  energetic  Republicans. 

By  the  confession  of  the  journals  who  support  the  Revo- 
lution, its  advantages  are  all  to  come ;  bitter  and  unpalat- 
able have  been  its  fruits  to  this  hour.  The  three-per-cents 
have  fallen  from  80  to  50 ;  12,000  ■workmen,  without  bread, 
are  maintained  on  the  public  works ;  great  part  of  the 
banks  and  mercantile  houses  are  bankrupt ;  Lafitte  himself 
is  barely  solvent ;  the  opulent  classes  are  rapidly  leaving 
the  capital ;  no  one  expends  his  fortune  ;  universal  distrust 
and  apprehension  have  dried  up  the  sources  of  industry. 

The  Government,  blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
is  wholly  imable  to  prevent  the  downward  progress  of  the 
Revolution.  As  usual  in  public  convulsions,  the  audacious, 
the  reckless,  the  desperate,  are  pressing  forward  to  the  front 
ranks,  and  the  moderate  and  rational  sinking  into  obscurity. 
The  Doctrinaires  were  subverted  by  the  tumults  in  Octo- 
ber ;  their  successors  by  the  crisis  in  December ;  the  last 
Ministers,  by  the  explosion  in  February.  Without  autho- 
rity, power,  or  influence,  the  throne  is  rapidly  falling  into 
contempt ;  the  known  prudence  and  firm  character  of  the 
King  are  unable  to  stem  the  swelling  flood  of  democracy. 

Should  it  be  impelled  by  revolutionary  ambition  into 
foreign  war,  the  Government  of  France,  whether  republican 
or  monarchical,  must  ineritably  become  despotic.  If  the 
Allies  succeed,  the  Bourbons  wUl  be  restored  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  If  the  republicans  are  victorious,  military 
despotism  will  speedily  be  established.  The  victorious 
legions  will  not  surrender  the  authority  they  have  won.  A 
second  successful  commander  will,  under  the  name  of  Consul, 
Dictator,  or  Emperor,  re-establish  the  empire  of  the  sword. 
After  drenching  Europe  with  blood,  democratic  ambition 
will  find  itself  mastered  by  the  power  it  has  produced ; 
victorious  or  vanqtdshed,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  its  parent 
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fireedom.     Such  have  been  the  fniita  of  miiitarj  treachery 
in  France. 

Does  Belgium  afford  a  more  flattering  prospect  to  the 
advocates  of  military  defection  "i  Has  treason,  pestilential 
and  blasting  elsewhere,  there  brought  forth  the  sweet  and 
lasting  fruits  of  peace,  tranquiUity,  and  industry  'i  la  the 
independence  of  Flanders  as  secure,  its  commerce  as  flourish- 
ing, its  people  as  contented,  its  agriculture  aa  prosperous, 
its  poor  as  well  fed,  as  under  the  hateful  reign  of  the  Orange 
dynasty  1  By  the  admission  of  the  advocates  of  revolution, 
according  to  the  statement  of  M.  Potter  himself,  they  have 
gained  only  anarchy  and  wretchedness,  "  discord  within, 
contempt  without — the  intrigues  of  kings — the  diviaions  of 
faction — the  apathy  of  despair." 

Effects  so  uniform,  consequences  so  unvarying,  must 
spring  from  some  common  cause.  Victorious  or  vanquished, 
military  treachery  has  proved  fatal  to  every  state  where  it 
has  prevailed  :  it  has  everywhere  bUghted  industry,  shaken 
credit,  destroyed  freedom.  Liberty  has  never  suffered  so 
much  as  from  the  rude  and  sacrilegious  hands  of  such  de- 
fenders. "  It  must  constantly  be  understood,  and  it  is  not 
sufficiently  recollected,"  said  Goizot  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  the  3d  of  February  1831,  "  that  freedom  is 
never  in  such  danger  as  after  a  successful  revolution.  Habits 
cannot  be  conceived  so  much  at  variance  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people,  as  the  excitation,  ambition,  and  misrule 
which  arise  from  their  first  triumph."  These  were  the 
words  of  the  republican  minister  estabhshed  in  office  by  the 
revolt  in  July,  a/ier  he  had  been  driven  from  the  helm  by 
the  increasing  vigour  of  the  democratic  faction  to  which  he 
owed  his  elevation. 

If  the  matter  be  considered  coolly,  it  must  at  once  appear 
that  freedom  never  can  be  purchased  by  the  revolt  of  sol- 
diers ;  and  that  the  military  treachery,  which  is  so  much 
the  object  of  eulogium,  is  more  dangerous  to  the  hberty 
which  has  excited  it,  than  to  any  other  homan  interest. 

Freedom  consists  in  the  coerdoQ  of  each  class  by  the 
jealousies  and  the  exertions  of  the  others.  The  crown  is 
watched  by  the  people,  the  aristocracy  by  the  crown,  the 
populace  by  the  aristocracy.  It  is  the  jealousy  and  efforts 
of  these  different  interests  to  keep  each  other  within  due 
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bonntla,  vhich  form  the  balance  of  poirer  indiapensable  to 
ciyil  liberty.  Without  euch  an  equilibrium,  one  or  other  of 
the  constitueot  bodiea  must  be  crushed,  and  tlie  ascendeocj 
of  the  other  readered  aubTeraive  of  general  freedom. 

But  ■when  an  established  goTemmeut  is  overturned  by  a 
revolt  of  its  own  soldiers,  the  event  occurs  which  is  of  all 
others  the  ma&ifalal  to  public  hberty — viz.  the  destruction 
of  subsisting  power  by  one  power,  and  that  the  most  dan- 
gerous, viz.,  an  armed  and  limited  class  in  the  state.  The 
bayonet  becomes  thenceforward  the  irresistible  argument  of 
the  dominant  body  ;  and  hberty,  destroyed  by  its  own  de- 
fenders, sinks  in  the  struggle  which  was  created  in  its  name. 
It  is  quite  in  vain  to  expect  that  men  of  reckless  and  hcen- 
tious  habits,  like  the  majority  of  soldiers  in  every  countiy, 
will  quietly  resign  the  supreme  authority,  after  having  won 
it  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Individuals  sometimes  may 
make  such  a  sacrifice — large  bodies  never  have,  and  never 
will.  The  Pnetorian  Guards  of  Rome,  and  the  Janizaries 
of  Constantinople,  have  often  revolted  against  the  reigning 
power,  and  bestowed  the  throne  on  their  own  favourite ; 
but  it  was  never  found  that  general  freedom  was  improved 
by  the  result,  or  that  individuals  were  better  defended 
against  oppression  after  it  than  before. 

Liberty  cannot  be  established  in  a  day,  by  the  successful 
issue  of  a  single  revolt.  Its  growth  is  as  slow  as  that  of 
industry  in  the  individual :  its  preservation  dependent  on 
the  establishment  of  regular  habits,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  courageous  spirit  in  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  so 
destructive  to  theae  habits  as  a  successful  revolt  of  the  sol- 
diery. The  ambition  which  it  awakens,  the  sudden  eleva- 
tion which  it  confers,  the  power  which  it  lodges  in  armed 
and  inexperienced  hands,  are,  of  all  things,  the  most  fatal 
to  the  sober,  patient,  and  unobtrusive  habits  which  are  the 
parent  of  real  freedom.  The  industry,  frugality,  and  mode- 
ration of  pacific  life  appear  intolerable  to  men  who  are 
dazzled  by  the  glittering  prospect  of  revolutiouary  triumph. 

A  successful  insurrection  iu  the  army  lodges  supreme 
authonty  at  once  in  an  armed  force.  No  power  capable 
of  counteracting  it  remains.  The  majesty  of  the  throne, 
the  sense  of  duty,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  the  awe  of  the 
legislature,  have  sXS.  been  set  at  naught.     The  energy  of  the 
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citizens  has  never  been  developed,  because  the  revolt  of  the 
soldiers  terminated  the  contest  before  their  support  was 
required.  The  struggle  has  depended  entirely  between  the 
throne  and  the  arm;  :  the  interest  of  the  state  can  never 
be  promoted  by  the  victory  of  either  of  these  contending 
parties. 

This  is  the  circumstance  which  most  always  render  trea- 
son in  the  army  destructive  to  lasting  freedom.  It  termi- 
nates the  struggle  at  once,  before  any  impulse  has  been 
communicated  to  the  unarmed  citizens,  or  they  have  acquired 
the  vigour  and  military  prowess  which  are  alone  capable 
of  controlling  it.  The  people  merely  change  masters ; 
instead  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  they  get  the  general 
and  hie  officers.  The  rule  of  the  sovereign  is  looked  back 
to  with  bitter  regret,  when  men  have  tasted  of  the  severity 
of  military  license,  and  experienced  the  rigour  of  military 
execution ;  whereas,  during  the  vicissitudes  of  a  civil  war, 
the  energy  of  all  classes  is  brought  into  action,  and  the 
chance  of  obtaining  ultimate  freedom  improved  by  the  very 
difficulty  with  which  it  has  been  won.  The  British  consti- 
tution, the  gradual  result  of  repeated  contests  between  the 
crown  and  the  people,  has  subsisted  unimpaired  for  centu- 
ries ;  the  French,  obtained  at  once  by  the  treachery  of  the 
array,  has  been  as  short-lived  as  the  popularity  of  its 
authors.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  freedom,  any  more  than 
to  geometiy :  it  is  by  patient  exertion,  and  progressive 
additions  to  tbeir  influence,  that  freedom  is  acquued  by 
nations  not  less  than  eminence  by  individuals. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  soldiers  to  do,  when  a 
sovereign  like  Charles  X.  promulgates  ordinances  subversive 
of  public  freedom  ?  Are  they  to  make  themselves  the  will- 
ing instruments  in  enslaving  their  fellow-citizens  ?  We 
answer,  Certainly ;  if  they  have  any  regard  for  the  ultimate 
maintenance  of  their  liberty.  If  illegal  measures  have  been 
adopted,  let  them  be  repealed  by  the  civil  authorities ;  but 
never  let  the  soldiers  take  the  initiative  in  attempting  their 
overthrow.  The  interests  of  liberty  require  this  as  indis- 
pensably as  those  of  order.  Nothing  short  of  an  unani- 
mous declaration  of  the  national  will,  by  the  higher  classes, 
should  lead  to  a  defection  from  loyalty  on  the  part  of  its 
sworn  defenders. 
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In  former  timea,  do  doubts  many  examples  hare  occurred 
of  the  iocipieot  efforts  of  freedom  being  entirelj  extiuguished 
by  military  execatioD ;  but  no  such  catastrophe  seed  be 
apprehended  in  countries  where  the  press  is  established : 
the  repubhcans  themselves  have  everywhere  proclaimed  this 
truth.  The  opinions  and  interests  of  the  many  must 
prevail  where  their  voice  ia  heard.  The  only  thing  to  be 
feared  for  them  is  iirom  their  own  passions.  The  chief 
danger  to  liberty,  in  such  circumstances,  ia  from  ita  own 
defenders :  the  violence  to  be  apprehended  ia  not  that  of 
the  throne,  but  of  the  populace. 

No  stronger  proof  of  this  can  be  imagined,  than  has  been 
fiimiahed  by  the  recent  revolution  in  France  and  Belgium. 
The  revolt  of  the  soldier  at  once  establiahed  the  rule  of  the 
mob  in  theae  countries,  and  put  an  end,  for  a  long  time  at 
least,  to  eyery  hope  of  freedom.  What  security  is  there 
afibrded  for  property,  life,  or  character  1  Confessedly  none  ; 
everything  is  determined  by  the  bayonets  of  the  National 
Guard  and  army ;  neither  the  throne  nor  the  people  can 
withstand  them.  Freedom  was  aa  little  confirmed  by  their 
revolt,  as  at  Constantinople  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
Janizaries. 

Liberty  in  France  was  endangered,  for  the  moment,  by 
the  ordinances  of  the  Bourbona  :  it  haa  been  destroyed  by 
the  insurrection  planned  to  overthrow  them.  Freedom, 
supported  aa  it  then  was,  by  an  energetic  and  democratic 
press,  and  a  republican  population,  ran  no  risk  of  permanent 
injury  from  the  intriguea  of  the  court,  A  priest-ridden 
monarch,  guided  by  imbecile  ministers,  could  never  have 
subjugated  an  ardent,  high-spirited,  and  democratic  people. 

But  the  danger  is  very  different  from  the  energy  of  the 
Republicans,  and  the  ambition  of  the  soldiers.  Marshal 
Soult  and  his  bayonets  are  not  so  easily  dealt  with  as  Prince 
Folignac  and  his  Jesuits.  The  feeble  monarchy  of  Louis 
XVI.  was  overturned  with  ease  :  the  terrible  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  the  despotic  Directory,  the  energetic  sway  of 
Napoleon,  ruled  the  Itevolntion,  and  crushed  freedom,  even 
in  Its  wildest  fits.  Three  days'  insurrection  destroyed  the 
feeble  government  of  Charles.  A  revolt  ten  times  more 
formidable  was  crushed  with  ease  hy  the  military  power  of 
the  Convention. 
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Had  the  soldiers  not  revolted  in  JvUj,  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  "i  The  inBuirectioD  in  Paris,  crashed 
by  a  garrison  of  12,000  men,  would  have  speedilj  sunk.  A 
new  Chamber,  convoked  on  the  basis  of  the  royal  ordinance, 
would  have  thrown  the  Ministers  into  a  minority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  by  them  the  obnoxious  measure 
would  have  been  repealed.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
growing  iofluence  of  public  opinion,  so  uniformly  maintained 
by  liberal  writers,  this  must  have  been  the  result.  No 
representatives  chosen  by  any  electors  in  France,  could  have 
withstood  the  odium  which  supporting  the  measures  of  the 
court  would  have  produced.  Thus  liberty  would  have  been 
secured  without  exciting  the  tempest  which  threatens  its 
total  overthrow.  Public  credit,  private  confidence,  general 
prosperity,  would  have  been  maintained ;  the  peace  of  the 
world  preserved ;  the  habits  conducive  to  a  state  of  national 
freedom  engendered. 

What  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  boasted  treachery 
of  the  troops  of  the  line  in  July  ?  The  excitation  of  revolu- 
tionary hopes  ;  the  rousing  of  democratic  ambition ;  a 
ferment  in  society  ;  the  abandonment  of  useful  industry  ; 
the  government  of  the  mob ;  the  arming  of  France ;  the 
suspension  of  pacific  enterprise. 

A  civil  war  in  France  would  have  been  far  more  service- 
able to  the  cause  of  real  liberty,  than  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  the  government  by  the  revolt  of  the  army.  In  many 
periods  of  history,  freedom  has  emerged  from  the  collision  of 
different  classes  in  society — in  none  from  military  insubordi- 
nation. 

If  Charles  I.  had  possessed  a  regular  army,  and  it  had 
betrayed  its  trust  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  great  Re- 
bellion, would  the  result  have  been  as  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  as  the  long  contest  which  ensued  ?  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  it  would  not.  No  greater  conse- 
quences would  have  followed  such  a  revolt,  than  any  of  the 
insurrections  of  the  barons  against  the  princes  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  A  revolution  so  easily  achieved,  would  as 
easily  have  been  abandoned  :  liberty  would  never  have  been 
gained,  because  the  trials  had  not  been  endured  by  which  it 
is  to  be  won.  The  only  security  for  its  continuance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  energy  and  couri^e  of  the  citizens  :  it  is  not 
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by  -witnesemg  the  destruction  of  goTernment  by  a  mutinoas 
Boldierj,  that  these  habits  are  to  be  acquired. 

Soldiers,  therefore,  -who  adhere  to  their  honour  and  their 
oaths,  are  in  reaHty  the  best  friends  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
They  prevent  the  struggle  for  its  maintenance  from  being 
conrerted  into  a  mortal  combat,  in  which  the  victory  of 
either  party  must  prove  fatal  to  the  very  object  for  which 
they  are  contending.  They  prevent  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence from  being  transformed  into  the  spirit  of  insubon^na- 
tion,  and  the  efforts  of  freedom  blasted  by  the  violence  of 
popular,  or  the  irresistible  weight  of  military  ambition. 
They  turn  the  spirit  of  liberty  into  a  pacific  channel ;  and, 
averting  it  from  that  direction  where  it  falls  under  the  nile 
of  violence,  retain  it  in  that  where  wisdom  and  foresight 
duly  regulate  its  movements. 

The  institution  of  a  National  Guard,  of  which  so  much 
is  now  said,  is  not  less  the  subject  of  delusion,  than  the 
boasted  treachery  of  regular  soldiers. 

Citizen  soldiers  are  most  valuable  additioTis  to  the  force 
of  a  regular  army  ;  and  when  actuated  by  a  common  and 
patriotic  feehng,  they  are  capable  of  rendering  most  effec- 
tive service  to  the  State.  The  landwehr  of  Prussia,  and 
the  volunteers  of  Russia,  sufficiently  demonstrated  this 
truth  during  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813.  They  are 
a  valuable  fbrce  also  for  preserving  domestic  tranquillity  up 
to  a  certain  point,  when  little  real  pei'il  is  to  be  encountered, 
and  a  display  of  moral  opinion  is  of  more  weight  than  the 
exertion  of  military  prowess.  But  they  are  a  force  that 
cannot  be  relied  on  during  the  shades  of  opinion  which 
take  place  in  a  revolution,  and  still  less  in  the  perilous 
strife  which  follows  the  actual  collision  of  one  class  of  the 
State  with  another.  This  has  been  completely  demon- 
strated during  both  the  French  Bevolutions. 

The  National  Guard  of  Paris  was  first  embodied  on  the 
20th  July  1789,  a  week  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastile. 
During  Uie  first  fervour  of  the  revolutionary  ardour,  and 
before  the  strife  of  faction  had  brought  the  opposite  parties 
into  actual  contest,  they  frequently  rendered  effective  service 
to  the  cause  of  order.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  headed 
by  Lafayette,  they  dispersed  seditious  assembli^es  ;  and 
once,  in  June  1 792,  were  brought  to  fire  upon  the  Jacobins 
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in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  But  whenever  matters  approached 
a  crisis ;  when  the  want  and  suffering  consequent  on  a  rerola- 
tioQ  had  brought  forward  angry  bodies  of  workmen  from 
the  Fausbourgs ;  when  the  question  was  not  one  of  turning 
out  to  parade,  but  of  fighting  an  exasperated  multitude,  they 
uniformly  failed. 

The  citizen  soldiers,  headed  by  Lafayette,  were  under 
arms  in  great  force  on  the  5th  October  1 789,  when  a  furious 
rabble  marched  to  Versailles,  broke  into  and  plundered  the 
palace,  attempted  to  murder  the  Queen,  and  brought  the 
Royal  Family  in  captivity  to  Paris,  preceded  by  the  heads 
of  their  faithful  Body -Guards,  They  refused  for  five  hours 
to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  their  commander  to  march  to 
protect  the  palace  of  the  King  against  that  atrocious  insult ; 
and  when  they  did  go,  were  too  irresolute  to  prevent  the 
violence  which  followed. 

They  stood  by  on  20th  June  1792,  when  a  vociferons 
rabble  broke  into  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  threatening  the 
obnoxious  deputies  with  instant  deatb  ;  when  that  rabble 
rushed  into  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  presented  their  pikes 
to  the  breast  of  Louis,  placed  the  Cap  of  Liberty  on  his 
head,  and  brought  the  Royal  Family  and  the  monarchy  into 
imminent  danger. 

They  assembled  at  the  sound  of  the  gfyn^rcUe,  when  the 
Fausbourgs  rose  in  revolt  on  the  10th  August ;  and  their 
dense  battalions,  plentifully  supported  by  cavalry  and 
artillery,  accumulated  in  great  force  round  the  Tmleries. 
But  division,  irresolution,  and  timidity  paralysed  their 
ranks.  First  the  Gendarmerie  deserted  to  the  assailants  ; 
then  the  cannoneers  unloaded  their  guns  ;  several  battalions 
next  joined  the  insurgents,  and  the  few  that  remained  faith- 
ful Were  so  completely  paralysed  by  the  general  defection 
of  their  comrades,  that  they  were  unable  to  render  any 
effective  support  to  the  Swiss  Guard.  From  amidst  a 
forest  of  citizen  bayonets,  the  monarch  was  dragged  a  cap- 
tive to  the  Temple,  and  the  government  of  France  yielded 
up  to  a  sanguinary  rabble.  Seven  thousand  National 
Guards,  on  that  day,  yielded  up  their  sovereign  to  a  despi- 
cable rabble, — as  many  hundred  faithful  regular  soldiers 
would  have  established  his  throne,  and  prevented  the  Reign 
of  Terror. 
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When  Lafayette,  indigDant  at  the  atrocitiea  of  the 
Jacobins,  repaired  to  Paris  from  the  army,  and  appointed  a 
rendezTOus  at  his  houBe,  in  the  evening  of  Jane  27,  1792, 
to  the  National  Guard,  of  ■which  he  Iwtd  so  lately  been  the 
popular  commander,  in  order  to  march  a^inet  the  Jacobin 
Club,  only  thirty  men  obeyed  the  summons.  The  immense 
majority  evinced  a  fatal  apathy,  and  surrendered  up  their 
country,  vithout  a  struggle,  to  the  empire  of  the  Jacobins. 

When  Louis,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth were  successively  led  out  to  the  scaffold ;  when  the 
brave  and  virtuous  Madame  Roland  became  the  victim  of 
the  freedom  she  had  worshipped  ;  when  Vergniaud  and  the 
illustrious  leaders  of  the  Gironde  were  brought  to  the  block; 
when  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins  were  destroyed  by  the 
mob  whom  they  had  excited,  the  National  Guard  lined  the 
streets,  and  attended  the  cars  to  the  guillotine. 

When  the  executions  rose  to  150  daily  ;  when  the  shop- 
keepers closed  their  windows,  to  avoid  witnessing  the  dismal 
spectacles  of  the  long  procession  which  was  approaching  the 
scaffold ;  when  a  ditch  was  dug  to  convey  the  blood  of  the 
victims  to  the  Seine  ;  when  France  groaned  under  tyranny, 
unequalled  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  —  40,000 
National  Guards,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  looked  on  in 
silent  observation  of  the  mournful  spectacle. 

When  indignant  nature  revolted  at  the  cruelty ;  when, 
by  a  generous  union,  the  members  of  all  aides  in  the  Assem- 
bly united,  the  power  of  the  tyrants  was  shaken ;  when 
Robespierre  was  declared  fiors  la  lot,  and  the  gSnirale  was 
beat  to  summon  the  citizen  soldiers  to  make  a  last  effort  in 
behalf  not  only  of  their  country,  but  of  their  own  existence, 
only  2500  obeyed  the  summons!  Thirty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  declined  to  come  forward  in  a  contest  for  their 
lives,  their  families,  and  everything  that  was  dear  to  them. 
With  this  contemptible  force  was  Robespierre  besieged  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  and  but  for  the  fortunate  and  unfore- 
seen defection  of  the  cannoneers  of  the  Fauxbourgs  io  the 
Place  de  Grfive,  the  tyrants  would  have  been  successful, 
the  Assembly  destroyed,  and  the  reign  of  the  guillotine 
perpetuated  on  the  earth. 

When  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  victors,  on  the  9th 
Tfaermidor  had  roused  the  Parisian  population  against  the 
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sanguinary  rule  of  the  ConveDtion ;  when,  encouraged  by 
the  contemptible  force  at  the  disposal  of  government,  40,000 
of  the  National  Guard  assaulted  4000  r^ular  soldiers,  in 
position  at  the  Tuileries,  on  31st  October  1795,  Napoleon 
shoved  what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  citizen  soldiers. 
With  a  iew  discharges  of  artillery,  he  checked  the  advance 
of  the  leading  battalions,  spread  terror  through  their  dense 
columns ;  and  a  revolt,  vhich  was  expected  to  overthrow  the 
tyranny  of  the  delegates  of  the  people,  terminated  by  the 
estahhshment  of  military  despotism. 

When  Augereau,  on  4th  September  1797,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Directory,  seized  sixty  of  the  popular  leaders 
of  the  legislature  ;  when  the  law  of  the  sword  began,  and 
all  the  liberties  of  the  Revolution  were  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed at  the  altar  of  mihtary  violence,  the  National  Guard 
declined  to  move,  and  saw  their  fellow-Kntizens,  the  warmest 
supporters  of  their  liberties,  carried  into  captivity  and  exile, 
without  attempting  a  movement  in  their  behalf. 

When  Napoleon  overthrew  the  government  in  1800 ; 
when,  Uke  another  Cromwell,  he  seized  the  fruits  of  another 
Revolution  ;  when  he  marched  his  grenadiers  into  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Five  Hundred,  and  made  the  stem  rule  of  the  sword 
sncceed  to  the  visions  of  enthusiastic  freedom,  the  National 
Guard  remained  quiet  spectators  of  the  destmction  of  their 
country's  liberties,  and  testified  the  same  submission  to  the 
reign  of  military  which  they  had  done  to  that  of  democratic 
violence. 

The  National  Guard  was  re-organised  in  August  1830, 
and  their  conduct  since  that  time  has  been  the  subject  of 
unmeasured  eulogium  from  all  the  liberal  Journals  of  Europe. 
The  throne  was  estahhshed  by  their  bayonets ;  the  Citizen 
King  has  thrown  himself  upon  their  support ;  they  were 
established  in  great  force  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  and  the 
public  tranquillity  intrusted  to  their  bands.  History  has  a 
right  to  inquire  what  they  have  done  to  justify  the  high 
praises  of  their  supporters,  and  how  far  the  cause  of  order 
and  rational  liberty  has  gained  by  their  exertions. 

They  had  the  history  of  the  former  Revolution  clearly 
before  their  eyes ;  they  knew  well,  by  dear-bought  expe- 
rience, that  when  popular  violence  is  once  roused,  it  over- 
throws all  the  bulwarks  both  of  order  and  freedom  ;  they 
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were  flupported  by  all  the  weight  of  gOTernment ;  they  had 
eTerything  at  stake,  in  keeping  dovD  the  ezcatement  of  the 
people.  With  so  many  motives  to  vigorous  action,  what 
have  they  done  'i 

They  permitted  an  unruly  mob  of  30,000  persons  to 
assemble  round  the  palace  of  Louis  Philippe,  on  25th  Octo- 
ber 1830,  and  so  completely  shatter  his  infant  authority,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  able  and  philosophic  Guizot, 
the  greatest  historian  of  France,  and  the  whole  cabinet  of 
the  Doctrinaires,  from  his  councils,  to  make  way  for  repub- 
lican leaders  of  sterner  mould,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
increasing  violence  of  the  popular  mind. 

At  the  trial  of  Folignac,  the  whole  National  Gaard  of 
Paris  and  the  departments  in  the  neighbourhood,  70,000 
strong,  was  assembled  in  the  capital ;  and  what  was  the 
proof  which  the  government  gave  of  confidence  in  their  loy- 
alty and  efficiency  in  the  cause  of  order  ?  Albeit  encamped, 
as  Lafayette  said,  at  the  Luxembourg,  amidst  20,000  Na- 
tional Guards,  4000  troops  of  the  line,  3000  cavalry,  and 
40  pieces  of  artillery,  the  Government  did  not  venture  to 
withdraw  the  state  prisoners  to  Vincennes  in  daylight ;  and, 
but  for  the  stratagem  of  Montalivet,  in  getting  them  secretly 
conveyed  away  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  his  own 
caleche,  from  tiie  midst  of  that  vast  encampment  of  citizen 
soldiers,  they  would  have  been  murdered  in  the  street, 
within  sight  of  that  very  supreme  tribunal  which  had  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  imprisonment,  and  saved  their 
lives. 

At  that  critical  moment,  the  cannoneers  of  the  National 
Guard,  placed  with  their  pieces  at  the  Louvre,  declared 
that,  if  matters  came  to  extremities,  they  would  have  turned 
their  cannon  against  the  Government.  Great  part  of  the 
infantry,  it  was  found,  could  not  be  relied  on.  The  agita- 
tion occasioned  by  these  events  produced  another  change 
in  the  ministry,  but  no  additional  security  to  the  throne. 

In  FebruuT  laat,  the  National  Guard  united  with  the 
populace  in  pillaging  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ; 
and,joiningin  the  infernal  cry  againstevery  species  of  religion, 
scaled  every  steeple  in  Paris,  with  sacrilegious  hands  tore 
down  the  cross  from  their  summits,  and  disgraced  their  uni- 
forms by  effacing  the  image  of  our  Saviour  in  all  the  churches 
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in  the  metropolis.  The  conduct  of  the  National  Guard  on 
this  occasion,  was  such  as  to  call  for  a  reproof  even  from 
the  most  ardeut  supporters  of  republican  institutions.  The 
coDsequeuce  has  been  a  third  change  of  miuisters  in  little 
more  than  six  months. 

The  Paris  journals  are  daily  full  of  the  distress  of  the 
labouring  classes,  the  stagnation  of  commercial  enterprise, 
the  vant  of  confidence,  and  the  disgraceful  tumults  which 
incessantly  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  have  preveuted  the 
resumption  of  anj  industrial  occupation.  All  this  takes 
place  in  the  midst,  and  under  the  eye  of  55,000  National 
Guards. 

History  will  record  that  the  National  Guard  of  France 
was  instituted  in  1789  for  the  consolidation  of  iree  institu- 
tions, and  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity  : — 

That,  since  its  establishment,  the  goremment  and  pre- 
vailing institutions  bare  been  the  subject  of  incessant 
change ;  that  they  have  had  in  turn  a  constitational  mon- 
archy, a  fierce  democracy,  a  sceptre  of  blood,  a  military 
constitution,  a  despotic  consulate,  an  Imperial  throne,  a 
regulated  monarchy,  and  a  citizen  king  : — 

That,  during  its  guardiauship,  a  greater  number  of  lives 
have  perished  in  civil  war — a  greater  number  of  murders 
taken  place  on  the  scaffold — a  greater  extent  of  confis- 
cation of  fortune  been  inflicted — a  greater  quantity  of 
■wealth  destroyed — a  greater  degree  of  violence  exerted  by 
the  people — a  greater  sum  of  anguish  endured — than  in  an 
equal  extent  of  time  and  population,  in  any  age  or  country 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  : — 

That  it  has  almost  invariably  failed  at  the  decisive 
moment;  that,  institated  for  the  defence  of  property,  it  has 
connived  at  unprecedented  spoliation  :  appointed  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  its  existence  has  been  chiefly  signalised 
by  misrule  ;  charged  with  the  defence  of  life,  it  has  per- 
mitted blood  to  flow  in  ceaseless  torrents. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unfounded  in  fact  than 
the  applause  so  generally  bestowed  on  this  popular  institu- 
tion, considered  as  the  sole  or  principal  support  of  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  of  value  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
regular  force ;  it  is  utterly  unserviceable  in  the  crisis  of 
civil  warfare  ;  and  then  alooe  is  of  real  utility  when  some 
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commou  patriotic  feeliog  has  merged  all  nuDor  shades  of 
opiiiioD  in  one  general  emotion. 

It  is  impossible  it  ever  should  be  otherwise.  Citizen 
soldiers  are  extremely  serviceable  when  they  are  subjected 
to  the  bonds  of  discipline,  and  obedient  to  the  orders  of 
the  supreme  power  :  but  when  they  take  upon  themselves 
to  discuss  the  measures  or  form  of  government,  and  instead 
of  obeying  orders  to  canvasa  principles,  there  is  an  end  not 
only  of  all  efiBciency  in  their  force,  but  of  all  ntihty  in  their 
institution.  Fifty  thousand  legislators,  with  bayonets  in 
their  hands,  form  a  hopeless  National  Assembly. 

This  is  the  circumstance  which,  in  every  decisive  crisis 
between  the  opposing  parties,  paralysed  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris,  and  to  the  end  of  time  will  paralyse  all  volunteer 
troops  in  similar  extremities  :  they  shared  in  the  opinions 
of  their  fellow-citizens ;  they  were  members  of  clubs,  as 
well  as  the  nnarmed  multitude ;  they  were  as  ready  to 
fight  with  each  other,  as  with  the  supporters  of  anarchy. 
The  battalions  drawn  from  the  Fauxbonrg  St  Germain, 
or  the  quarters  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Chauas^e 
d'Antin,  were  disposed  to  support  the  monarchy ;  but 
those  from  the  Fauxbourgs  St  Antoine  and  St  Marceau 
were  as  determined  to  aid  the  cause  of  democracy  ;  and  in 
this  divided  state,  the  battalions  of  a  democratic  cast,  from 
their  superior  numbers,  acquired  a  fatal  ascendency. 

The  case  would  be  the  same  in  London  if  a  similar  crisis 
should  arrive.  The  battalions  from  the  Regent  Park, 
Regent  Street,  Piccadilly,  the  West  End,  and  all  the  opulent 
quarters,  might  be  relied  on  to  support  the  cause  of  order  ; 
but  what  could  be  expected  from  those  raised  in  Wapping, 
Deptford,  St  Giles,  Spitalfields,  or  all  the  innumerable  lanes 
and  alleys  of  the  city,  and  its  eastern  suburbs  "i  If  the 
National  Guard  of  London  were  100,000  strong,  at  least 
80,000  of  them  would,  &om  their  habits,  inclinations,  and 
connexions,  side  with  the  democratic  party. 

It  is  a  fatal  delusion  to  suppose  that  at  all  events,  and 
in  all  circumstances,  the  National  Guard  would  be  inclined 
to  support  the  cause  of  order,  and  prevent  the  depredation 
from  which  they  would  be  the  first  to  suffer.  They  unques- 
tionably would  be  inchned  to  do  so  up  to  a  certain  point  of 
danger,  and  as  long  as  they  believed  that  the  ruling  power 
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in  the  state  was  likelj  to  prove  Tictorions.  But  no  sooner 
does  the  danger  become  more  urgent,  do  sooner  does  the 
Groremment  run  the  risk  of  defeat,  than  the  National  Guard 
is  paralysed  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  in  great 
part  composed  of  men  of  property.  The  great  capitaUst  is 
the  most  timid  animal  in  existence  ;  next  comes  the  great 
shopkeeper,  lastly  the  little  tradesman.  Their  resolution  is 
inversely  as  their  wealth.  In  all  ages,  desperate  daring 
valour  has  been  found  in  the  greatest  degree  amongst  the 
lowest  class  of  society.  The  multiplied  enjoyments  of  life 
render  men  unwilling  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  tliem. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  does  the  democratic  party  appear 
likely  to  become  victorious,  than  the  shopkeepers  of  the 
National  Guard  begin  to  think  only  of  extricating  their 
private  affairs  from  the  general  ruin.  Sauve  qui  peut  is 
then,  if  not  the  general  cry,  at  least  the  general  feeling. 
The  merchant  sees  before  him  a  dismal  vista  of  sacked 
warehouses  and  burnt  stores  ;  the  manufacturer,  of  insur- 
gent workmen  and  suspended  orders ;  the  tradesman,  of 
pillaged  shops  and  ruined  custom.  Despairing  of  the 
commonwealth,  they  recur,  as  all  men  do  in  evident  peril, 
to  the  unerring  instinct  of  self-preservation  ;  and,  from  the 
magnitude  of  their  stake,  fall  under  the  influence  of  this 
apprehension  long  before  it  baa  reached  the  lower  and  more 
reckless  classes  of  society. 

Admirable,  therefore,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  regular  force 
in  case  of  peril  from  foreign  invasion,  a  National  Guard  is 
not  to  be  relied  on  during  the  perils  and  divisions  of  civil 
conflict.  It  always  has,  and  always  will  faU  in  extremity, 
when  a  war  of  opinion  agitates  the  state. 

The  only  sure  support  of  order  in  such  unhappy  circum- 
stances is  to  be  found  in  a  numerous  and  honourable  body 
of  regular  soldiers.  Let  not  the  sworn  defender  of  order 
be  tainted  by  the  revolutionary  maxim,  that  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  are  superior  to  those  of  the  soldier,  and  that 
nature  formed  them  as  men,  before  society  made  them 
warriors.  The  first  duty  of  a  soldier,  the  first  principle  of 
honour,  is  fidelity  to  the  executive  power.  In  crushing  an 
insurrection  of  the  populace  in  a  mixed  government,  he  is 
not  enslaving  his  fellow-citizens ;  he  is  only  turning  the 
eflTorta  of  freedom  into  their  proper  diannel,  and  preventing 
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the  contest  of  opinioa  from  degenerating  into  that  of  force. 
Liberty  has  as  mach  to  hope  from  his  snccess  as  trauquil- 
litj  :  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  its  establishment  as  the  violence 
exerted  for  its  extension.  In  this,  ns  in  other  instances,  it 
is  not  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  maj  come  of  it ;  and 
philosophy  will  at  length  discover,  what  reason  and  religion 
have  long  ago  taught,  that  the  onlj  secure  foundation  for 
ultimate  expedience  is  the  present  discharge  of  duty. 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  MAQAZINE,  JODI  ti  Dec  ItOXJ 

Those  ivho  are  conscious  of  a  good  cause,  and  of  the 
support  of  historical  facts,  should  never  despair  of  making 
truth  triumph,  eren  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse 
and  apparently  hopeless.  When  we  began  to  treat  of  the 
French  Rerolutiou  two  jears  ago,  never  did  a  resolute 
jourual  attempt  to  stem  a  more  vehement  torrent  of  public 
opinion.  It  was  almost  like  striving,  in  the  dajs  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  against  the  passion  for  the  Crusades.  The 
public  mind  bad  been  so  artfully  prepared,  by  the  incessant 
abuse  of  the  revolutiouary  press  in  France  and  England, 
for  years  before,  against  Charles  X.  and  the  Polignac  Ad- 
ministration, to  receive  the  worst  impressions  concerning 
them  ;  they  were  so  completely  deceived,  by  the  same  chan> 
nels,  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Parisian  revolt,  the  objects 
to  which  it  was  directed,  and  the  consequences  with  which 
it  was  attended,  that  it  was  all  but  hopeless  to  resist  the 
torrent.  But  we  knew  that  our  case  was  rested  on  histori- 
cal facts  ;  and,  therefore,  though  not  possessed  of  any  in- 
formation conceniing  it,  but  what  we  derived  from  the  public 
journals,  and  shared  with  the  rest  of  our  countrymen,  we 
did  not  scruple  to  make  the  attempt. 

We  had  looked  into  the  records  of  history,  and  we  did 
not  find  it  there  recorded  that  constitutions,  cast  off  like  a 
medal  at  a  single  stroke,  were  of  long  duration  ;  we  did  not 
find  that  the  overthrow  of  government  by  explosions  of  the 
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populace  in  great  cities,  had  beeo  found  to  be  instrumental 
in  iDcreasiug  tlie  happiness  or  tranquillitj  of  mankind  ;  ve 
did  not  knew  of  many  ezunples  of  industry  thriving  during 
the  reign  of  the  multitude,  or  expenditure  increasing  bj  the 
destruction  of  confidence,  or  credit  being  augmented  hj  a 
saccessful  eiertion  of  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection  ;  and 
■we  saw  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  a  government  arranged 
in  a  back-shop,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
bj  half-a-dozen  democrats,  supported  bj  shouting  bands  of 
workmen  and  hot-headed  students,  and  sent  down  by  the 
diligence  or  the  telegraph  to  the  provinces  of  France — ^was 
likely  to  meet  the  views,  or  protect  the  interests,  of  thirty- 
two  millions  of  souls  in  its  vast  territory.  For  these  reasons, 
though  possessed  of  no  private  infonnation  in  regard  to  that 
important  event,  we  ventured  from  the  very  first  to  differ 
from  the  great  majority  of  our  countrymen  regarding  it ; 
and,  after  doing  all  we  could  to  dispel  the  illusion,  quietly 
waited  till  the  course  of  events  should  demonstrate  the 
justice  of  our  view. 

That  course  has  come,  and  with  a  rapidity  greatly 
beyond  what  we  anticipated  at  the  outset  The  miserable 
state  of  France,  since  the  Glorious  Days,  has  been  such  as  to 
have  been  unanimously  admitted  by  ali  parties.  Differing 
on  other  subjects  as  far  as  the  poles  are  asunder,  they  are 
yet  unanimous  in  representing  the  state  of  the  people,  since 
the  Revolution,  as  miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  Royal- 
ists, the  Republicans,  the  Orteanists,  the  Doctrinaires,  vie 
with  each  other  in  painting  the  deplorable  state  of  their 
countiy.  They  ascribe  it  to  different  causes  ;  the  Republi- 
cans are  clear  that  it  is  all  owing  to  Casimir  Perier  and  the 
Doctrinaires,  who  have  arrested  the  people  in  the  middle  of 
their  glorious  career,  and  turned  to  gall  and  wormwood  the 
sweet  fruits  of  popular  conquest ;  Guizot,  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  and  the  Doctrinaires,  ascribe  it  to  the  mad  ambi- 
tion of  the  democrats,  and  the  incessant  efforts  they  have 
made  to  agitate  and  distract  the  public  mind ;  Saint  Cha- 
mans  and  the  Royalists  trace  it  to  the  fatal  deviation  from 
the  principle  of  legitimacy,  and  the  interminable  dissensions 
to  which  the  establishment  of  a  right  in  the  populace  of 
Paris  to  choose  their  sovereign  must  necessarily  lead ; 
while  Marshal  Soult  has  a  clear  remedy  for  all  the  disorders 
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of  the  country  ;  and  witliout  stopping  to  inquire  vbether 
they  are  reTolting  from  starvation,  ambition,  or  experienced 
evils,  cute  them  down  by  grape-shot,  and  charges  their 
determined  bands  by  squadrons  of  cuirassiers.  Men  in  this 
country  may  differ  in  respect  of  the  causes  to  Thich  they 
ascribe  thcBe  evils,  according  to  the  side  to  vhich  they 
incline  in  politics ;  but  io  regard  to  their  existence  and 
magnitude,  after  such  a  concurrence  in  the  testimony  of 
unwilling  witnesses,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  by  Tory, 
Reformer,  or  Radical. 

One  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  place,  in  the  clearest  light, 
the  disastrous  effect  of  this  convulsion  upon  the  internal 
industry  of  the  country.  It  appears,  from  the  returns  of 
the  French  Commerce  lately  published,  that  their  imports, 
before  and  after  the  Three  Glorious  Days,  stood  thus : — 

Fnon. 

General  imports,  1830, 638,838,000 

„  1831, 619,826,000 


Imports  for  home  congiimptio] 


Thus  it  appears,  that  although  the  Revolution  broke 
out  in  July  1830,  so  that  one-b^f  of  the  imports  of  that 
year  waa  affected  by  the  revolt  of  July,  yet  still  the  gene- 
ral imports  in  1831,  as  compared  with  1830,  had  falleu 
nearly  a  fifik,  and  those  for  home  consumption  about  a 
fourth,  in  a  single  year  I  Such  is  the  deplorable  effects  of 
popular  triumph  upon  public  industry,  and  the  suffering 
and  starvation  brought  upon  the  poor  by  the  criminal 
ambition  of  their  demagogues. 

The  progress  of  events,  and,  above  all,  the  necessity 
under  which  Marshal  Soult  was  laid  of  quelling  the  insur- 
rection of  June  1832,  by  "a  greater  number  of  armed  men 
than  combated  the  armies  of  Prussia  or  Russia,  at  Jena  or 
Austerlitz,"*  and  following  up  his  victory  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  state  of  siege,  and  ordinances  more  arbitrary  than 
those  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  Charles 
X.,  have  gone  far  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  on  tbiR 
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important  subject.  In  proof  of  this,  ve  cannot  refer  to 
stronger  evidence  than  is  afforded  by  the  leading  Whig 
Journal  of  this  citj,  one  of  the  varmest  earlj  supporters  of 
the  Revolution  of  July,  and  which  is  honoured  by  the  com- 
munications of  all  the  official  men  in  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
The  passage  is  as  honourable  to  their  present  candour,  aa 
their  former  intemperate  and  noisy  declamation  in  favour  of 
democratic  insurrection  was  indicative  of  the  slender  judg- 
ment, and  limited  historical  information,  which  they  bring 
to  bear  on  political  questions.  It  is  contained  in  the  pre- 
face with  which  the  Caledonian  Mercury  ushers  in  to  their 
readers  a  series  of  highly  interesting  and  valuable  papers,  by 
a  moat  respectable  eye-witness  of  the  Parisian  revolt : — 

"  It  has  appeared  to  na  desirable  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  view  of  a 
great  sveot,  or,  rather,  concatenation  of  evenU,  so  different  from  any  wUch 
thej  have  hitberto  been  accastomed  to  have  preseDted  to  them ;  and  we  have 
been  tbe  more  easily  induced  to  give  insertion  to  these  papers,  because, 
hitberto,  one  aide  of  the  question  has  been  kept  wholly  in  the  shade, — and 
because  differing,  as  we  do,  tolo  c^lo,  from  the  anthor  in  general  political 
principle,  we  are,  nevertheless,  perfectly  at  one  with  him  in  regard  to  the 
real  origin  or /jrunummobi'feof  the  Revolution  of  Jaly,  as  well  as  the  motives 
and  character  of  the  chief  personages  who  benefited  by  that  extraordinary 
event.  The  troth  IsUiat,  in  this  country,  v>e  prejudged  l/ie  cote,  and  decided 
before  mquiry,  upon  the  representations  of  one  side,  which  bad  the  advan- 
tage  of  victory  to  recommend  aad  accredit  the  story  which  it  deemed  it 
convenient  to  tell :  nor — first  impressions  being  proverbially  strong — has  it 
hitherto  been  found  possible  to  persuade  the  public  to  listen,  with  patience, 
to  anything  that  might  be  alleged  in  justification,  or  even  in  extenualion,  of 
the  party  which  had  the  misfortune  to  play  the  losing  game.  Of  late,  how- 
ever,  new  light  has  begun  to  break  in  upon  the  pnblic.  All  have  been  made 
sensible  that  the  Revolution  has  retrograded ;  that  its  movement  has  been, 
crab-like,  backwards  ;  and  that  'the  best  of  republics'  hat  shoum  itself  the 
tDorgt,  becaute  the  least  secure,  ofactttai  despotisms  ;  while  the  '  throne  sur- 
ronnded  by  republican  institutions' — that  monster  of  fancy,  engendered  by 
the  spirit  of  paradoxical  antitbesis — has  proved  a  monster  in  reality,  broken 
down  all  the  fantastic  and  baseless  fabrics  by  which  it  was  encircled,  and 
swept  away  the  very  traces  of  the  vain  restraints  imposed  upon  it.  The 
empire,  in  short,  has  been  rcconstrncted  ont  of  the  materials  cast  up  by  a 
democratlcal  movement — with  this  difference  only,  that,  instead  of  a 
Napoleon,  we  now  see  a  Fnnchinello  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  hence  the  same 
public,  which  formerly  believed  Louis  Philippe  to  be  a  sort  of  Citizen 
Divinity,  now  discover  in  that  personage  only  a  newly-created  despot,  with- 
out any  of  the  accessaries  or  advantages  which  give,  even  to  despotism,  some 
hold  on  public  opinion.  A  reaction  has,  accordingly,  taken  place ;  and  men 
are,  in  conseqnence,  prepared  to  listen  to  things  against  which,  previously, 
they  adderwise  closed  tbeir  ears,  and  remained  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

But  although,  from  the  very  first,  we  clearly  discerned 
and  forcibly  pointed  out  the  disastrous  effects  on  the  free- 
dom, peace,  and  tranquillity,  first  of  France,  and  then  of  the 
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world,  vhich  the  ParisiaD  revolt  vas  calculated  to  produce, 
yet  we  were  not  aware  of  the  strong  grounds,  in  constitu- 
tional law  and  public  justice,  there  were  for  the  Ordinances 
of  Charles  X.  We  considered  them  aa  a  coup  d'6tcU  jasti- 
fied  bj  necesBity,  and  by  the  evident  peril  in  which  Charles 
stood  of  losing  his  crown,  and  throwing  the  nation  back  to 
the  horrors  of  reyolution,  if  he  did  otherwise, — but  as  con- 
fessedly an  infraction  of  the  constitution.  Upon  this  subject 
we  are  now  better  informed.  The  great  and  energetic 
ability  of  the  Royalist  party  has  been  exerted  in  France  to 
unfold  the  real  groundfi  of  the  question;  and  it  is  now  mani- 
fest that  the  Ordinances  were  not  only  imperiously  called 
for  by  State  necessity,  but  strictly  justified  by  the  charter 
and  the  constitutiouid  law  of  France.  Many  of  those  who 
DOW  admit  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  overthrow  of  Charles 
X.  are  not  disposed  to  go  this  length,  and  are  not  aware  of 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  rested.  Let  such  persons  attend 
to  the  following  considerations  : — 

The  King's  defence  of  the  Ordinances  is  contained  in  the 
following  propositions : — 

1.  That  by  an  article  of  the  charter  granted  by  Louis 
XVIII.  to  the  French,  and  the  foundation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, power  is  reserved  to  the  King  to  make  such  regula- 
tions and  ordinances  as  are  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  the  safdy  of  the  state. 

2.  That  matters,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Revolutionists, 
had  been  brought  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  Ordinances  of 
July  vmv  necessarif  "  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the 
safety  of  the  state." 

The  14th  article  in  the  Charter  is  in  these  terms — 
"  Reserving  to  the  King  the  power  to  make  r^ulations  and 
ordmances  necessary  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  the  safety  of  the  attUe"  On  these  words  we  shall  not 
injure,  by  attempting  to  abridge,  the  argument  of  M.  Pey- 
ronnet. 

"The  alleged  treason  u  a  vlolaUon  of  the  Charter;  and  how  can  the 
Charter  have  been  TJolated  by  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  which  it  authorised 
tbe  use?  It  has  been  asserted  repeatedly,  that  the  Charter  antborised  the 
King  to  make  r^gnlations  and  ordiDances,  necessary /or  the  execvtum  of  tke 
taw*,  aKdfor  the  tafety  of  the  state.  '  The  execntion  of  tbe  laws,  and  the 
ufMy  of  the  state  J**  these  words  demand  attention.  They  were  not  written 
without  a  motive,  nor  withont  their  signification  and  force  beEng  nnderBtood. 
Ilioae  wbo  Introdnced  these  words  into  the  Charter,  well  knew  that  tbey 
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expressed  tiro  tbings,  between  which  there  was  still  more  difference  than 
analogy. 

"  If  the  first  words  had  anfflced,  the  latter  would  not  have  been  added. 
It  is  quite  obvioas,  that  if  the  framers  of  the  Charter  had  nnderatood  that 
th«  tafity  of  the  Mtate  was  in  everj  case  to  be  provided  for  onb/  by  ihe  execu- 
tion qfi/ielawi,  these  last  words  would  have  been  enflicient.  Whj  give  an 
explanation  in  a  special  case,  of  Ihe  execution  of  the  Imvtf  alter  having  decreed 
A  general  rule,  including  eveiy  case,  whatever  it  mi^t  be  ?  Can  it  be  ima- 
gined, that  a  legislator  could  have  spoken  thus, — 'You  are  to  execute  the 
kiwB  ;  and,  farHier,  if  the  safety  of  the  state  be  in  danger,  still  yon  shall 
execnte  the  laws?' 

"  A  very  obvEonB  necessity  demands  the  admLwion,  either,  that  the  power 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state  was  independent  of  the  power  to  enforce 
the  execQtion  of  the  laws  ;  or,  that  the  mies  commonly  admitted  in  le^la- 
tion  must  be  abandoned,  to  the  extent  of  assuming  that  a  positive  provision, 
which  has  a  known  object,  an  evident  meaning,  a  natural  and  important 
reference, — means,  however,  nothing  by  itself,  but  is  confoanded  and  lost,  as 
though  It  did  not  exist,  in  the  preceding  provision,  to  which  it  adds  nothing. 
Lawyers,  literary  men,  all  men  of  sense,  well  know  that  such  an  aasnmp- 
tion  is  inadmissible.  When  the  law  is  clear,  nothing  remains  but  to  exe- 
cute it ;  and  even  when  it  is  obscure,  the  right  of  interpretation  only  extends 
to  the  preferring  one  meaning  to  another ;  it  does  not  authorise  the  declar< 
ing  it  of  no  effect.  The  inieipreter  of  the  law  does  not  annihilate  it.  He 
expounds  and  gives  it  life.  '  Quotia  oratio  amtngua  eat,  eommodiimtiuni  e$t 
id  aedpi,  quo  rea  de  qu&  agihtr  in  tuto  tit.'  Whenever  the  meaning  of  a  law 
is  donbtfnl,  that  interpretation  is  to  be  adopted  which  will  insure  its  effect. 
This  is  what  the  law  prononnces  of  itself;  and  this  maxim  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  US  by  the  Romans. 

"  Besides,  what  are  the  true  interpreters  of  the  law  7  They  are,  at  first, 
example;  and,  snbseqnently,  the  opinions  of  persons  of  authority,  expressed 
at  the  period  of  the  publication  of  these  laws.  Let  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  be  snbmitted  to  this  double  test,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  &om  the 
first  days  of  the  Restoration,  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  esteemed,  and 
the  most  impartial  men  have  explained  this  provision  as  I  have  done.  Of 
this,  the  Moniteur  has  collected  the  proofe.  It  will  be  farther  seen  that,  in 
ISli,  1815,  and  1816,  even  the  founder  of  the  Charter  exercised  withont 
dispute  the  right  I  refer  to, — sometimes  u  regarded  the  press,  sometimes  in 
relation  to  the  enemies  of  the  crown,  and  sometimes,  but  In  an  opposite 
sense,  as  regarded  the  elections.  No  one  has,  however,  ssserted  that  the 
Ministers  who  signed  these  ordinances  have  been  impeached  as  traitors,  and 
threatened  with  death.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  not  only  obeyed,  bnt 
spplanded.  Some  have  thought  the  ordinances  of  1615  to  have  been  jnst; 
others  have  considered  those  of  1816  salutary.  Approval  was  general,  and 
was  given  by  all  parties  in  succession.  The  measures  were  varions,  it  is 
true,  and  conid  not  fall  to  prodace  different  results ;  but  the  source  whence 
they  sprang  was  the  same ;  the  right  to  dictate  them  was  the  same ;  and 
thas,  whoever  has  approved  of  these  measnrei,  has  consequently  admitted 
this  right." 

M.  PejTODDet  proceeds  to  confirm,  by  examples,  what  is 
here  adduced  in  regard  to  the  power  reserved  to  the  King 
by  this  clause,  and  the  practice  which  had  followed  upon  it. 
The  following  instances,  in  none  of  which  the  exercise  of 
the  dispensing  power  was  challenged  as  illegal,  afford  suf- 
ficient eridence  of  this  position. 
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"  In  1822,  when  the  Uw  relating  to  the  censorship  of  the  press  waa  pro- 
posed, the  foUowing  declaration  was  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Depntiea 
bj  its  coaunissioners  :— 

" '  In  vlrtiie  of  the  14th  artide  of  the  Charter,  the  King  possesses  the  ' 
right  to  decree  bj  an  ordlntuice  the  measnie  which  is  enbinitted  to  jon,  and 
onder  this  view  it  mijjbt  be  thonght  that  this  proposition  was  not  necessaiy. 
Bnt  since  the  Goremroent  has  thonght  that  the  intervention  of  the  Cham- 
bers wonid  be  attended  with  some  advantages,  thej  cannot  hesitate  to  con- 
sent to  it.' 

"  In  1838,  when  a  new  law  was  framed  to  abrogate  and  replace  the 
fbnner  one,  the  commissioners,  by  their  reporter  M.  Sim&in,  addressed  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  the  following  terms  :— 

" '  The  14tb  article  of  the  Charter  reserves  to  the  King  the  power  to  make 
the  regnlatioos  and  ordinances  necessarr  to  insnre  the  execntion  of  the  laws, 
and  the  safetj  of  the  state.  It  is  tioI,  therefore,  jteceaaary  that  the  law  tbindd 
cor^flrm  to  him  that  which  he  holdafrom  the  Charter,  and  from  his  prerogative 
as  eapreme  head  of  the  state.  If  anj  danger  be  imminent,  a  dictatorship, 
to  the  extent  of  providing  against  it,  devolves  npon  him  dnring  the  absence 
of  the  Chambers.  He  maj^  also,  in  case  of  imminent  danger,  suspend  per- 
sonal llbert;.' 

"  Bnt  all  this  is  onlj  theory.  Let  ns  refer  to  acts.  The  Charter  declared, 
that  the  laws  which  were  not  Inconsistent  with  it  should  rem^  in  fbrce  UU 
thej  should  be  legally  repealed.     (Art  6S.) 

"  It  declared,  also,  that  the  election  of  depnties  should  be  made  bv  the 
electoral  colleges,  the  organisation  of  which  wonId  be  regulated  by  the  laws. 
(Art.  36.) 

"  Hius,  then,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Charter,  the  electoral  laws 
existing  previous  to  1814,  were  to  continue  in  force  until  new  laws  were 
made.     '  New  laws,'  be  it  well  remembered. 

"  What  happened,  however  ?  On  the  13th  July  1815,  and  on  the  6th 
September  1816,  two  new  and  different  systems  of  election  were  created  in 
turn ;  and  they  were  created  by  ordinances. 

"  Where  was  the  right  to  act  thus  fonnd,  if  not  in  the  14th  article  of  the 
Charter? 

"  But  this  is  little :  The  Charter  declares  that  no  one  can  be  elected  who 
is  not  forty  years  of  age,  and  that  no  one  can  be  an  elector  nnder  the  age  of 
thirty.— r Art.  38  and  40.) 

"  What  happened,  however?  On  the  13th  of  July  1816,  it  was  decreed 
that  a  personmightesereiBe  therightof  an  electoral  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  be  chosen  deputy  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 

"  And  how  was  this  decreed  ?  By  what  act  was  this  important  change 
in  the  Charter  effected  ?    By  a  law  ?    No  I— By  an  ordinance. 

"  Where  was  the  right  to  act  Ibos  found,  if  not  in  the  14th  artide  of  the 
Charter? 

"  This  is  still  but  of  minor  importance ;  The  Charter  declared  that  each 
department  should  retnm  the  same  number  of  deputies  which  it  had  hitherto 
done. — (Art.  36.)    What,  however,  happened? 

"  On  the  13th  July  1815,  thenumber  of  deputiet  woe  aagmenUd  firom  two 
hvndred  and  sixty-two  to  three  hundred  and  ninety -five ;  Mtd  by  what  autho- 
rity t     By  an  or(Snance. 

"Again,  what  happened?  In  1816,  when  it  was  resolved  to  return  to 
the  number  of  deputies  fixed  by  the  Charter,  instead  of  five  deputies  being 
returned  for  the  department  of  I'Ain,  three  depnties  for  Corsica,  and  two 
for  Uie  department  of  FiQi3tfera,a3was  the  case  in  1814 — three  were  allotted 
to  the  first,  two  to  the  second,  and  four  to  the  third ;  and  by  what  act? 
By  an  ordinance. 

*'  Where  was  the  right  to  act  thus  fonnd,  if  not  in  the  14th  article  of  the 
Charter? 
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"  Farther,  tlia  Charter  declared  that  thoae  peraons  onlj  could  be  electors 
who  themaelvea  pf^d  direct  tazee  to  the  amoaut  of  three  hondred  franca,  and 
thoM  onlj  be  depnties  who  paid  them  to  the  extent  of  one  thooaand  francs. 
—(Art.  38  and  40.) 

"  Uonever,  what  happened?  In  1816  it  was  decided,  that  to  become  an 
elector,  or  a  depntj,  the  individual  need  not  possesa  property  in  his  own 
right  chargeable  with  those  taxes ;  bnt  that  it  was  enfficient  if  the  reqoisite 
enms  were  paid  hj  a  wife,  a  minor  child,  a  widowed  mother,  a  mother-in- 
law,  a  father-in-law,  or  a  father. 

"What  farther  happened?  In  1816,  and  again  in  1816,  it  waa  decided 
that  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  might  be  admitted  to  vote  in  the 
minor  assembliss  of  the  airondissement,  witnont  paying  taxes  of  any  kind ; 
and  on  paying  only  three  hnndred  francs  in  the  superior  assemblies  of  the 
departments,  where  only  those  were  entitled  to  vote  who  were  assessed  at 
the  highest  rat«  of  taxation. 

"  How  were  all  these  things  decreed?  By  ordinances.  And  where  was 
the  right  to  act  thus  fonnd?  Evidently  it  existed  only  in  the  14.th  article 
of  the  Charter.  Now,  let  ns  recapitulate  these  facts.  A  double  change  of 
system — a  double  change  of  nnmbers — a  double  change  as  to  age — a  double 
change  as  to  taxation— a  change  as  to  the  particnlar  rights  of  three  depart- 
ments. All  this  without  any  law.  A  direct,  formal,  and  essential  encroach- 
ment on  the  articles  35,  36,  36,  40,  and  68,  of  the  Charter.  All  this  wiih- 
oat  any  law ;  all  establiabed  by  ordinances ;  ail  this,  by  virtne  of  the  14th 
article ;  all  this  without  crime — without  condemnation — without  even  accu- 
sation: and  now  I" 

These  examplee  are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation, and,  in  truth,  are  decisive  of  the  legal  question.  How 
is  it  possible  to  stigmatise  that  right  as  illegal  in  1830,  which 
had  been  exercised  to  fully  as  great  an  extent,  on  more  than 
a  dozen  different  occasions,  from  1815  onwards?  How  is 
the  change  on  the  electoral  law  in  1815  and  1816  to  be 
vindicated  1  And  who  ever  complained  of  this  1  But, 
above  all,  attend  to  the  important  changes  introduced  in  1 81 5, 
as  to  the  qualification  of  electors,  and  the  representative 
body,  by  oi^nancea.  The  age  of  an  elector  was  towered 
from  thirty  to  twenty-one  years,  and  of  a  deputy  from  forty 
to  twenty-five  ;  the  number  of  deputies  was  increased  from 
262  to  395,  by  an  ordinance  "i  Did  the  French  Liberals  ever 
complain  of  these  ordinances  as  illegal?  Did  thej  ever 
object  to  that  which  declared  that  the  300  francs  a-year, 
which  is  the  qualification  for  an  elector,  might  be  paid  not 
only  by  the  elector,  bat  by  his  wife,  child,  mother,  mother-in- 
law,  father-in-law,  or  father  1  Or  to  that  which  admitted 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  vote  in  the  minor 
assemblies  without  paying  any  taxes  ?  Why  were  not  the 
Ministers  impeached  who  signed  the  ordinances  in  favour 
of  the  Libert^  party  f  Not  a  whisper  was  heard  of  their 
illegality  on  any  of  these  occasions.     But  this  is  the  uni- 
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form  conduct  of  tlie  Revolutionists  in  all  ages  and  countriea, 
and  in  all  matters,  foreign  and  domestic.  WhatcTer  is 
done  in  their  faTour,  is  lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  height  of 
liberality,  visdom,  and  justice  ;  whatever  is  aimed  at  their 
BUpremacj,  is  instantly  stigmatised  as  the  most  illegal  and 
oppressive  act  that  was  ever  attempted  by  a  bloodthirsty 
tyrant  Had  the  Ordinances  of  July,  instead  of  restoring 
the  number  of  deputies  to  something  approaching  to  that 
fixed  by  the  Charter,  and,  restraining  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press,  been  directed  to  the  increase  of  democratic  power, 
they  would  have  been  praised  as  the  most  constitutional  act 
that  ever  emanated  from  the  throne ;  and  Charles  X.,  for 
the  brief  period  of  popularity  allotted  to  conwding  sovereigns, 
have  been  styled  "  the  most  popular  monarch  that  ever  sat 
on  the  throne  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne." 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the 
same  power  by  the  Crown.  In  particular,  in  a  report  made 
in  1817  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  respecting  the  jury  law, 
which  also  contained  several  enactments,  it  is  declared,  to 
remove  the  fears  expressed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  project 
of  the  law,  that  if  these  fears  were  realised,  "  the  king  would 
have  the  resource  of  tiain^  the  extraordiTiary  power  pro- 
vided by  the  14/A  article  of  the  Charter."  This  report  was 
received  without  opposition  by  the  liberal  part  of  the  Cham- 
ber. Prince  Polignac  has  adduced  two  instances,  among  a 
host  of  others  which  might  be  adduced,  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  acts  of  the  Crown  were  received  by  the  Liberal 
party  in  France.  "  The  Charter,"  says  the  National, 
"without  the  1 4th  article,  would  have  been  an  absurdity. 
The  founder  of  the  Charter  said,  and  was  right  in  saying, 
'  I  am  willing  to  make  a  concession  ;  but  not  such  a  con- 
cession as  would  injure  me  and  mine.  If,  therefore,  expe- 
rience proves  that  I  have  conceded  too  much,  I  reserve  to 
myself  the  power  to  revise  the  constitution,  and  it  is  that 
which  I  express  by  the  14th  article.'  This  was  perfectly 
reasonable  ;  those  who  supported  legitimacy  and  the  resto- 
ration, were  right  in  insisting  that  the  king  was  not  to  yield 
up  his  sword."  '^ 

An  equally  decisive  testimony  was  borne  by  a  learned 
writer,  in  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  now  a 

■  yatiimal,  June  !I0, 1881. 
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Miniflter  of  France.  "When  the  Charter  appeared  ml814, 
what  did  the  supreme  authority  do  ?  It  took  care  to  put 
ia  the  preamble  the  word  '  octroy^,'  and  in  the  text  the 
14th  article,  which  conferred  the  power  of  making  ordin- 
ances for  the  safety  of  the  state ;  that  is,  he  attiibuted  to 
himself,  before  the  Charter,  an  anterior  right  prior  to  the 
Charter ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  soTcreign,  constituent,  abso- 
lute power."  * 

It  is  quite  another  question,  whether  it  was  wise  or  con- 
stitatioQ^  to  have  conferred  this  power  on  the  Crown. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  did  possess  it ;  that  its  exercise 
had  repeatedly  taken  place,  on  many  different  occasions, 
with  the  full  concurrence  and  applause  of  the  popular 
party  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  legality  of  the  ordinances  is 
beyond  a  doubt. 

The  question  remains,  whether  the  exercise  of  the  power 
was  justified  by  necessity,  or  called  for  by  expedience  ? 

Upon  this  subject,  if  any  doubt  existed,  it  has  been 
removed  by  the  events  of  the  last  two  years.  No  one  who 
contemplates  the  state  of  France  during  that  period  can 
doubt,  that  the  power  of  the  democracy  has  become  too 
great,  not  merely  for  royalty,  but  for  freedom ;  that  the 
balance  has  been  altogether  subverted  ;  and  that  the  mar- 
tial law,  arbitrary  measures,  and  relentless  prosecutions  of  the 
press,  which  has  distinguished  the  administrations  of  Casimir 
Perier  and  Marshal  Soult,  were  imperatively  called  for,  to 
restrain  the  anarchy  which  was  rapidly  conducting  society 
in  France  to  its  dissolution.  What  the  power  of  the  demo- 
cracy was — what  formidable  weapons  it  possessed —  how 
complete  was  its  organisation,  is  proved  by  what  it  has  done. 
It  has  subverted  the  moat  beneficent  govemment  that  ever 
ruled  in  France  since  the  days  of  Cloris ;  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  which  had  gone  far  to  close  the  frightful 
wounds  of  the  Revolution  ;  which  gave  perfect  freedom  to 
individuals,  and  absolute  protection  to  property,  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  its  rule  ;  and  the  unexampled  prosperity 
resulting  from  the  administration  of  which  all  the  anarchy 
and  wretchedness  consequent  on  the  Revolution  of  July  have 

*  Sitting  of  Dm.  29,  ISSO.— PouaNAO,  SI,  SS.  Polipie  justly  .^i»>'i«iTn.  «, 
■u^lbmnr  a,  power  aa  is  hore  attributed  to  the  I4th  article  b;  the  LibenJa,  and 
oonteuda  odI;  for  aioii  a  power  aa  ia  eneotul  to  aave  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
■titutioii. 
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not  been  able  altogether  to  extinguiBh.  Tbe  RcTolationists 
■were  Tictorioua  in  the  strife  ;  tbey  got  a  king  of  tbeir  own 
choosing,  and  a  goreroment  of  their  own  formation  ;  their 
journaliata  were  made  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  system 
for  which  they  contended  was  established  ;  and  what  waa 
the  consequence  1  Why,  that  out  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Liberals  has  arisen  such  turbulence,  anarchy,  and  wretched- 
ness, as  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Liberals 
themselves  to  re-enact  Prince  Poligoac's  Ordinances  with 
still  more  arbitrary  clauses,  and  support  them  by  a  bloody 
fight  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the  array  of  "  a  greater 
number  of  armed  men,"  as  Sarrans  tells  us,  "  than  com- 
bated Prussia  or  Russia  at  Jena  or  Auaterlitz."  This 
result  is  decisive  of  the  queston ;  it  is  the  es^enmen- 
tum  cruets  which  solves  the  doubt.  It  proves  that  Polignao 
and  Charles  were  correct  in  their  view  of  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  power  they  had  to  combat ;  that  they  foresaw,  two 
years  before  they  occurred,  what  the  progress  of  events  was 
destined  to  bring  forth,  took  the  measures  best  calculated 
to  prevent  them,  and  erred  only  by  not  duly  estimating  the 
m^nitude  of  the  physical  strength  which  their  adversaries 
had  at  their  disposal. 

On  this  subject  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  able 
and  eloquent  observations  of  the  Viscount  Saint  Chamaijs: — 

"The  Ordin&nces  of  July,  and  the  sedidon  which  followed  them,  were 
DO  more  the  csnae  of  the  Revolation  of  Jalj,  thsn  the  dismiBsal  of  M. 
Necker,  and  the  BtormioK  of  tbe  BastUle,  were  the  caose  of  the  Bevolntion 
of  1789.  I  Bee  in  both  tuese  events  the  first  acta  of  a  Revolation,  of  which 
the  causes  had  existed  long  before,  bnt  not  the  origin  of  that  Bevolntion 
itself.  Yon  might  jnst  as  well  eay  that  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  the  cause 
of  the  rnin  of  Darins  :  as  if,  when  tbe  enemy  bad  invaded  jom  terrihH;, 
and  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  joor  dominions,  yon  had  an;  chance  of 
safety  bj  lajiog  down  joxa  arms  and  submitting  to  his  terms — as  if  it  was 
not  better  to  risk  a  struggle  which  would  save  jon,  If  it  was  gained,  and 
renders  jou  no  worse  than  yon  were  before,  if  it  is  lost.  Such  was  the 
pmition  of  Charles  X.  He  is  nnjuatlr  accnsed  of  having  committed 
snidde ;  bnt  there  are  many  others  to  wnom  tbe  reproach  can  with  more 
reason  be  applied. 

"  Louis  XVIII.  committed  snidde  on  his  race,  when  he  caused  bis 
Ministers,  in  1817,  to  bring  forward  a  danocratic  hue  for  the  elecHon  of 
Dtputia  to  Parliament,  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  Uttlt  chancn  of 
tuccett  to  tht  reaifiiends  of  the  monarchy,  and  when  he  created  sixty  Fear$ 
to  hinder  the  reparation  of  that  fatal  step  when  it  was  yet  time. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Feeis  committed  suicide,  when,  with  a  childish  desire 
for  popularity,  they  joined  themselves  to  the  Opposition  (an  nnnatoral 
nnion)  to  overtnm  the  Minister,  who  stood  out  as  the  last  defender  of 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  principles,  and  to  give  a  triooiph  to  litteral 
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Ideu.  They  have  received  their  reward  In  the  overthrow  of  the  hereditary 
Peerage. 

"Ttiej  committed  suicide,  the  Rofalists  of  every  shade  and  description, 
who  enrolled  tbemselvea  under  the  Liberal  banDers,  from  whence,  after  the 
tiiamph  was  completed,  thev  were  Ignominionslj  expelled, 

"The  coorlierB  committed  aaicide  when  they  weakly  joined  the  Liberals, 
not  seeing  that  the  prindptea  of  that  party  are  inconsistent  with  their 
existence. 

"The  crowd  of  commercial  and  indnstrions  persons  committed  snidde, 
when,  become  the  soldiers  and  pioneers  of  Liberalism,  tbey  attacked  with 
alt  their  might,  and  finally  overturned,  that  canstitntion  which  had  con- 
ferred snch  blessings  on  them,  and  prosperity  on  their  country,  and  nnder 
which  France  had  enjoyed  prosperity  without  example. 

"  It  is  in  the  faults  of  these  parties,  in  the  sitnation  of  parties  anterior  to 
the  Ordinances  which  resulted  from  these  faulls,  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
canses  of  the  catastrophe,  and  not  in  the  faults  of  Charles  X.  or  bis  Ordi- 
nances. It  is  evident  that  the  event  has  not  created  the  sitnadon,  bnt 
only  bronght  it  to  light  -,  that  his  sceptre  did  not  fall  in  pieces  at  the  first 
stroke,  from  being  then  for  the  first  time  aasailed,  bnt  because  the  blow 
unfolded  (jie  rottenness  of  the  heart,  bronght  abont  by  anterior  causes." — 
St  C/umaiu,  8,  i. 

Every  Tord  of  thie  strikiDg  passage  applies  to  our  late 
cbanges ;  and  demoDstrates  a  coincidence  betveeo  the 
march  of  revolution  in  the  two  countries,  vhicb  is  almost 
miraculous.  At  the  distance  of  about  ten  years,  our 
liberal  Tories  and  revolutionary  Whigs  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  Jacobins  and  Doctrinaires  of  France. 
While  they  were  hastening  down  the  gulf  of  perdition  at  a 
gallop,  we  followed  at  a  canter,  and  have  adopted  every  one 
of  the  steps  which  there  rendered  the  downward  progress 
of  the  Revolution  irretrievable,  and  spread  unheard-of 
misery  through  every  part  of  France.  We  too  have  had 
royalists  of  every  shade  inclining  to  liberal  ideas  ;  and  the 
courtiers  entering  into  alliance  with  their  enemies,  and  a 
crowd  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  citizens  combining 
to  overturn  the  constitution  nnder  which  they  and  their 
fathers  had,  not  for  fifteen,  but  for  a  hundred  and  fifly  years, 
enjoyed  unheard-of  prosperity  ;  and  the  Crown  bringing 
forward  a  new  and  highly  democratical  system  of  election  ; 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  forced  by  a  threatened 
creation  of  sixty  members.  Having  sown  the  same  seed  as 
the  French,  can  we  hope  to  reap  a  different  crop  1  May 
Heaven  avert  from  these  realms  the  lost  and  dreadful 
catastrophe  to  which  these  measures  have  led  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  t 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Charles  X.  after  ascend- 
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ing  the  throne,  the  following  account  is  given  bj  the  same 
■writer: — 

"  The  gixxlDeM  of  Charles  X.,  his  love  for  big  people,  his  beneflceace, 
hts  aSabrnty,  bis  ptety,  big  domestic  virtneB,  doabtlesB  have  placed  his 
private  character  bejond  the  reach  of  attack.  Let  na  see  whether  his 
poblic  condnct  justifies  a,oj  nore  the  accosatioDB  of  his  enemies. 

"  On  ascendhig  the  throne,  he  resisted  the  oatDral  desire  of  (giving  the 
direction  of  affairs  to  his  political  confidants,  and,  sacrifidng  his  private 
affections  to  his  public  duty,  he  retained  the  admin  IstratioD  of  bis  deceased 
brother  who  had  raised  France  to  bo  liigh  a  pitch  of  bappinesa.  When, 
shortij  after,  pnblic  opinion,  misled  b;  the  press,  became  weaiy  of  the 
prosperity  of  France,  and  overturned  in  its  madness  the  Ministers  who  had 
restored  its  prosperity  within,  and  regained  its  consideration  without,  did 
Charles  X.  make  nse  of  any  coup  iTelat  to  attain  in  his  government  the 
principles  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  France?  No. 
He  yielded :  he  sacrificed  ail  his  own  opinions,  he  changed  his  ministers 
and  bis  system,  and  in  good  faith  embraced  the  new  course  which  was 
pres^itfed  to  him.  He  conceded  everything  that  was  demanded.  As  the 
reward  of  the  many  sacrifices  made  to  opinion,  he  was  promised  a  peaceable, 
beloved,  and  cherished  existence.  Bat  bitter  experience  soon  taught  him 
that  what  was  conceded  passed  for  nothing,  or  rather  was  considered  only 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  A-esh  concessions ;  that  the  party  which  he  hoped 
to  have  aatlsfied,  mnttipUed  one  demand  on  another,  moved  Incessantly  tot- 
ward  from  session  to  session,  and  evidently  woald  not  stop  till  it  bad  fallen 
with  him  into  the  gnlfof  democracy ;  that  public  opinion— that  is  to  say,  id 
tyrant,  the  prett — was  soon  as  much  Irritated  at  the  new  Ministers  as  It  bad 
been  at  those  which  preceded  them  ;  that  his  government  was  harassed 
by  as  great  obstacles  as  before;  that  the  sacrifice  made  was  therefore 
Tueless,  and  that  the  system  on  which,  against  bis  better  judgment,  he  had 
entered,  instead  of  being  followed  by  the  advantages  which  bad  been 
promised,  was  In  fact  precipitating  him  into  those  evils,  the  foresight  of 
wblch  had  at  first  inclined  him  to  a  contrary  system. 

"  Charles  X.,  confirmed  by  that  attempt  In  his  first  Ideas,  reverted  then 
to  his  own  opinions,  and  the  men  who  shared  them  ;  and,  whatever  caJnmny 
may  assert  to  the  contrary,  neither  those  men  nor  those  opinions  were 
contrary  to  the  Charter.  The  real  violators  of  the  Charter  were  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Beputles ;  in  the  S21  who 
refosed  to  respect  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Monarch  to  choose  his 
Ministers,  and  who  were  resolved  to  force  bim  to  dismiss  them,  thongh 
they  conld  not  allege  a  single  illegal  act  of  which  they  had  been  guilty. 
And,  in  truth,  their  administration  was  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional, 
down  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Ordinances,  on  which  opinions  are  so 
much  divided,  and  which  necessity  alone  dictated  to  prevent  the  crown 
being  token  off  the  head  of  the  Sovereign. 

"  Let  the  trath,  then,  be  proclaimed  boldly :  Prior  to  the  Ordinances, 
Charles  X.  merited  reproach  as  little  in  his  public  as  bis  private  life.  I 
may  defy  his  most  implacable  enemies  and  bis  daily  libellers,  who  have 
with  snob  fury  attacked  a  fallen  victim,  to  point  out  one  real  grievance, 
or  single  illegal  act  of  bia  whole  reign.  Are  there  any  more  reproaches 
to  make  to  the  family  who  surrounded  him  ?  Yon  will  find,  on  the  con- 
trary. In  them  an  assemhl^e  of  all  the  virtaee,  of  the  noblest  conrage  In 
the  extremities  of  misfortone.  If  these  virtnes,  these  qnalities,  the  inbe* 
iltance  of  a  noble  race,  are  lost  to  ns  by  our  ingratitude,  they  are  at  least 
irioglDg  up  again  In  another  generation  ;  they  are  yet  growing  for  France." 
«,  7,  9- 


In  this  particalar,  our  own  experience  of  the  illustrious 
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exiies  in  this  city,  fiiUy  coiroboratea  the  testimony  of  the 
French  Royalists.  Never,  in  truth,  did  simple  nnobtrusire 
virtue  work  a  more  Burprising  change  in  fuTour  of  any 
family  than  that  of  Charles  X.  did  in  the  opinion  of  this 
city.  When  he  first  arrived  here,  he  was  regarded  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizens,  deluded  by  the  ReTolutiooary 
press,  as  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  who  took  a  pleasure  in 
cutting  down  the  people  by  discharges  of  grape-shot,  and 
was  intent  only  on  the  most  arbitrary  proceedings.  His 
followers  took  no  pains  whatever  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  j  not  a  pamphlet,  nor  a  newspaper  paragraph,  issued 
from  Holyrood ;  they  lived  in  retirement,  and  were 
known  only  to  a  limited  circle  by  the  elegance  of  their 
manners,  and  to  all  by  the  extent  and  beneficence  of  their 
charities,  and  the  sincere  and  unaffected  discharge  of  their 
religious  duties.  By  degrees  the  mask  placed  by  the  Re- 
volutionists dropped  from  their  faces  ;  instead  of  a  blood- 
thirsty tyrant,  a  beneficent  Monarch,  bravely  enduring  the 
storms  of  adversity,  was  discovered  ;  and  before  the  Royal 
Family  departed  for  the  Continent,  they  had  secured  the 
interest,  and  won  the  affection,  of  all  classes  of  the  citi- 


"  Were,  then,"  continacs  M.  St  Chamans,  "  the  Ordioances  the  cattse  of 
the  catastrophe  which  eosned  ?  Yea  1  if  the  Ordinances  were  nselefla— if 
the  HirODe  and  the  Constitntion  were  not  in  danger ;  or  If,  thoagh  in 
danger,  they  conld  have  been  saved  without  a  coup  d'etat.  Not  if  they 
we  necesaary  and  unavoidable ;  if  the  Ttirone,  the  Dynasty,  the  Consti- 
tntion  were  about  to  perish ;  if  the  iiiegat  attacks  of  tiie  enemies  of  the 
Monarchy  bad  left  the  King  no  other  resource  hnt  a  desperate  eSbrt. 
^Vhat  signifies  whether  you  perish  of  the  operation,  or  the  progresa  of  the 
disease? 

"What  was  the  sitnation  of  affairs  at  the  epoch  of  the  Ordinances?  On 
that  depends  the  solution  of  the  question. 

"  The  Chamber  bad  been  dissolved,  becanse  the  majority  was  hostile  ; 
the  elections  had  sent  back  a  majority  still  more  nnmeroos  and  hostile  ;  the 
Chamber  was  to  assemble  on  the  3d  AQg:aBt. 

"  Charles  X.  conld  not  govern  France  with  that  Chamber,  bat  by  com- 
posing a  Ministiy  in  harmony  with  the  mtyority  of  its  members ;  that  is,  by 
assuming  nearly  the  same  men,  who,  alter  the  7th  Aagust,  fbrmed  the 
Cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  adopting  the  same  system;  for  such  a  Minis- 
try could  not  have  existed  a  day  without  conceding  the  same  democratic 
demands  which  were  granted  in  the  modified  Charter  of  7th  Ausust.  We 
may  judge,  then,  of  the  situation  in  which  Charles  X.  would  nave  I>eeQ 
placed,  by  that  in  which  we  now  see  Louis  Philippe.  Now,  if,  in  the  short 
space  of  eighteen  months,  three  Administrations  have  been  overturned ; 
if  the  Throne  Itself  is  shaken— withont  anthority,  without  force,  without 
consideration— what  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  royalty  of  Charles  X.? 
If  the  Liberal  party  has  acted  In  this  manner  toward  a  King  whom  they 
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reguded  as  tbeir  own— the  darling  of  their  own  creatioo,  and  who  by  bis 
conduct  and  hU  personal  qoalitiee  pog«es«ed  all  the  sympathlea  of  the  Revo- 
totionaty  party  ;  if,  in  apiie  of  ho  manj  titles  to  their  favonr,  that  Prince 
baa  been  oblwed  to  throw  them  ont  two  or  three  AdministrationB  as  motsels 
to  devour  ;  if  the  journals,  the  caricatares,  the  tumults,  have  troubled  his 
dajB  and  hia  nights  ;  if  he  has  been  obliged  to  deliver  up  to  them  even  the 
anns  of  bis  race,  and  to  degrade  his  own  palace  by  effacing  the  fleur-de-lis ; 
if  they  have  thus  treated  tbeir  friend,  their  chosen  Frioce,  their  Citizen 
King,  is  it  conceivable  that  they  would  have  respected  the  crown  of  a  King, 
the  olqect  of  their  hatred  and  jealousy,  under  which  they  would  have  inces- 
santly trembled  for  concessions  evidently  extorted  by  force?  Who  can 
doubt  that  in  these  circumstances  the  Throne  of  Chaiies  X.  would  have 
perished  some  months  sooner  than  that  of  I<otiis  Philippe  ?  Charles  X,, 
delivered  over  to  a  Ministry  and  a  Chamber  chosen  from  bis  euemies, 
would  have  found  himself  in  nearly  the  same  position  as  Lonis  XVI.  in 
1792.  The  resnit  would  have  been  the  same.  If,  then,  the  danger  of  de- 
struction awuted  him  equally,  whichever  course  he  adopted,  it  was  for 
better  to  perish  when  combating  like  a  Kine  of  France  than  in  weakly 
yielding.  An  open  strife  offered  at  least  the  chance  of  safety  ;  concessions 
offered  none."— iSt  CAoiTiani,  11,  12. 

"  And  that  titeeuity  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  sudi  violent  measDiOB  as 
coup*  (Tetai,  cannot  surely  be  denied  by  those  whose  subsequent  conduct 
has  been  entirely  founded  on  that  basis.  What  authorised  them  to  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  the  King?  They  answer,  Necessity,  in  default 
of  constitutiooal  meaos  of  resistance.  Who  gave  them  aright  to  change 
the  dynasty?  They  answer,  Necessity.  Who  authorised  them  to  over- 
turn the  Charter  sworn  to  by  ail  the  French  ?  Necessity.  Who  authorised 
them  to  mutilate  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  to  change  into  a  liferent  their 
ri^ts  of  eternal  property?  They  answer.  Necessity.  Necessity  is  their 
sole  law:  and,  if  necessity  justifies  measures  evidently  calcaiated  to  over- 
tnni,  not  only  the  throne  but  the  coustitntion,  with  what  reason  can  it  be 
pretended  that  it  does  not  justify  a  measnre  Intended  to  preserve  both?" — 
Ibid.  18, 19. 

Saint  Chamaiia  gives  an  account  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  Revolution  of  July.  These  are,  the  democratic 
law  of  5th  February  1817,  regarding  the  elections;  the 
licentious  press ;  and  the  centralisation  of  all  the  powers 
of  France  in  Paris.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  of  the 
atmoBt  importance,  and  is  treated  by  our  author  with  his 
usual  ability.  We  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject  in  our  translation. 

"Two  causes  have,  in  an  especial  manner,  precipitated  the  monarchy  Into 
the  abyss  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  These  were — the  license  of  the 
duly  press,  and  the  democratic  law  of  elections.  It  was  against  them  that 
the  Ordinances  were  directed. 

"  I  shall  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  often  advanced  in  regard  to  the 
periodical  press.  I  shall  only  say,  that  ever  since  it  has  been  unrestrained, 
It  has  engaged  in  a  battle  of  life  and  death  with  the  authority,  whatever 
it  was,  whi^  held  the  reins  of  government:  that  it  stabbed  to  the  heart 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  1791,  established  in  the  first  fervour  of  the 
Bevoiotion  \  that  it  afterwards  slew  the  Girondists  who  had  overthrown  the 
monan^y  ;  that  it  itself  was  crashed  on  three  different  occasions,  first  by 
the  BeigD  of  Terror,  then  by  the  cannons  of  the  19th  Vendemiaire,  when 
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Napoleon  overthrew  the  Sections,  and  a^in  by  the  transportstlonB  which 
followed  tbo  18th  Frnctidor;  that  having  reappeared  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  j-eani,  it  destrored  the  Ministry  of  1819,  and  shook  tbe  Tbroae  of 
the  Restoration  ;  that  itovertamedsncceaaiTelf  the  Ministries  of  Yllleleand 
of  Martignac,  and  after  that,  at  one  fell  awoop,  the  Ministry,  the  Throne,  the 
Charter,  and  tbe  Constitutional  Monarchy ;  that  since  that  time  it  has  slain 
tbe  ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Brogtie  and  GoiEot,  and  that  of  M.  Lafitt«;  the 
two  lost  in  a  few  months,  and  the  third  has  no  better  lease  of  life  than  the 
popular  throne.  That  is  to  say,  daring  twenty  years  that  the  press  has  been 
unfettered  since  1789,  it  has  uniformlj  come  to  pass,  that  in  a  short  time  it 
has  either  overturned  the  aothority  of  Government,  or  been  overturned  by 
it,  by  a  violent  co^p  ditat.  It  was  tbe  shock  of  these  oppo»ng  powers, 
each  of  which  felt  that  iu  existenca  conid  be  secured  ouly  by  the  destmc- 
tion  of  its  enemy,  which  produced  the  terrible  strttj^e  and  the  catastrophe 
of  1830.  To  appredtta,  in  a  word,  ail  the  force  or  that  demon-like  power, 
it  is  suffideut  to  recall  to  recollection  that  the  press  sncceeded  In  a  few 
months  in  making  tbe  weak  and  nnfortuaate  Louis  XYI.  pass  for  a  Mood- 
thirsty  tjrant;  and  that  latterly  it  created  that  strong  disaffection  which, 
in  tbe  crisis  of  their  fate,  Charles  X.  and  bis  noble  family  experienced  in 
the  popnlation  of  Paris  and  \\£  environs ;  the  very  men  who  were  daUy 
witnesses  of  their  virtues,  and  hterally  overwhelmed  with  their  benefactions. 

"  As  to  the  law  of  elections,  it  was  framed  in  the  true  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy ;  the  necessary  result  of  which  was,  that  it  delivered  the  whole  influ- 
ence In  the  etato  Into  the  hands  of  tbe  middle  class,  incapable  of  any 
practical  instruction  in  pnblic  affauv,  passionately  devoted  to  change  and 
disorder,  from  which  it  hopes  to  obtain  its  elevation  to  the  head  of  affairs, 
as  if  it  ever  conld  maintain  itself  there.  That  law  annnlled  at  once  the 
Infiaence  both  of  the  higher  classes  intrusted  in  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  of  the  lower,  ever  ready,  no  doubt,  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  by  the 
prospect  of  pillage,  but  who  can  never  be  led  into  long-oontinued  disorders 
by  the  dream  of  governing  the  state.  It  follows,  from  these  principles,  that 
the  law  of  5th  February  1817,  the  enactments  of  which  regulated  three-fifths 
of  the  electors,  gave  the  majority,  and,  by  cooseqnence,  the  oontwrf  of  the 
state,  precuelg  to  the  clou  mott  dangerota  to  tkt  /nMie  order,  and  ever  dis- 
posed to  support  revoinlioDS,  from  the  belief  that  it  will  bene6t  by  their  pro- 
gress."— St  ChamanM,  21,  22. 

"  The  Revolution,  long  previously  prepared,  broke  out  on  occasion  of  the 
Ordinances,  which  were  directed  to  the  coerdon  of  the  press,  and  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law  of  elections.  The  press  could  have  been  placed  under  no 
restraints,  if  the  elections  had  returned  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  enemies 
alike  to  order  and  public  repose.  It  was  the  law  of  the  elections,  therefore, 
that  alone  rendered  indispensable  the  employment  of  a  violent  remedy.  Tbe 
law  of  tbe  election  of  6th  February  1817,  with  the  ordinance  of  5th  Septem- 
ber following  on  it,  and  the  creation  of  peers  which  was  its  result — these 
were  the  tme  causes  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  these  causes  existed 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  He,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it. 
If  the  throne  has  perished,  it  is  not  because  the  battle  was  engaged,  bnt 
because  It  was  lost.  It  was  reduced  to  sach  a  state,  that  nothing  but  a 
victory  gained  could  have  saved  it. 

'•  Theae  were  the  causee  which  directly  produced  the  catastrophe ;  bnt  It 
would  neither  have  been  so  complete  nor  so  rapid,  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
effects  of  that  absurd  ceotr^isatlon,  of  whldi  the  Constltnent  Assembly 
preptved  the  scourge,  by  dividing  Prance  into  so  many  departments,  nearly 
equal,  and  breaking  down  all  the  ties  of  the  provinces  cemented  by  time. 
That  universal  levelling  paved  the  way  for  tyranny,  by  concentrating  the 
whole  moral  strength  of  the  nation  In  Farie.  The  universal  destmctioo  of 
the  provinces  has  deprived  France  of  all  internal  strength ;  the  whole  remain- 
der of  tbe  country  has  been  reduced  to  mimic  tbe  movements  of  Paris,  and 
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ape  its  gestnres,  like  a  reflection  Id  a  glass.  Since  that  period,  the  proTiacea, 
or  rather  the  departments,  hare  not  had  a  thought  or  a  wish  but  what  they 
recdved  from  Paris ;  they  have  chtmged  masters  tea  times,  withont  knowing 
why,  almost  always  against  tbeir  will,  beginning  with  the  10th  August  1792, 
and  ending  with  the  39th  July  1830.  How,  ia  fact,  can  an  eighty-tilth  part 
of  France  organise  any  resistance  to  the  central  antbority  ?  The  neighbour- 
ing departments  first  receive  the  impulse,  which  is  instaatty  commnnicated 
like  an  electric  shock  to  the  otbera.  All  France  being  concentrated  in  Paris, 
there  Is  ndtber  force  nor  opinion  beyond  that  limited  spot.  The  moment 
that  Paris  falls,  the  whole  kingdom  instantly  falls  nnder  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger ;  the  vast  moaarcby  of  France  is  reduced  to  the  drcuit  of  a  siogte 
city.  It  was  not  thos  with  old  France.  A  King  of  Bngland  reigned  sixteeit 
yesrs  In  Paris,  but  the  provinces  resisted  and  saved  France.  GoiBe  and  the 
Leagne,  and  latterly  the  Fronde,  chased  the  King  from  Paris;  bnt  the  pro- 
vinces did  not  abandon  their  sovereign,  and  not  only  preserved  his  throne, 
bnt  led  him  back  in  trinmph  to  Pans. 

"  What  a  deplorable  change  is  now  exhibited  I  The  great  centralisation 
of  Paris  is  repeated  in  detail  in  the  little  centralisation  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  departments,  which  commnnicate  their  movement  to  all  the  districts  of 
which  they  are  the  head.  In  each  of  these,  a  few  of  the  rabble,  headed  by 
half  a  doaen  advocates,  make  a  little  revolution,  alwajs  following  the  model 
of  the  great  one.  This  is  what  has  been  seen  Lo  our  days,  but  never  before 
in  so  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  a  manner.  Who  would  believe  It  ?  A 
few  thousand  workmen  and  stndents,  who  had  obtained  the  mastery  In 
Paris  by  means  of  a  sedition,  changed  the  colonrs  of  the  nation,  and  hoisted 
the  tricolor  flag.  The  departments  instantly  covered  themselves  with  white, 
bine,  and  red.  Thronghont  all  France  they  changed  their  colours,  withont 
knowing  whose  tbey  were  to  mount — whether  those  of  a  republic,  a  military 
despotism,  or  a  democratic  government.  They  knew  nothing  of  all  this ; 
bnt,  as  mobs  must  have  a  rallying  cry,  they  called  out,  Vive  la  CAorte/ when 
they  were  supporting  a  faction  which  had  overtnmed  it.  If  yon  asked  them 
what  they  wanted,  what  they  complained  of,  whom  tbey  served,  what  they 
proposed  to  themselves?  they  answered,  '  We  will  tell  you  when  the  next 
courier  arrives  fh>m  Paris.'  Tbey  are  in  transports,  and  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives — for  whom  ?  Why,  for  the  mier  whose  name  shall  be  proclaimed 
from  the  first  mail-coach.  Unhappily,  this  is  no  pleasantir ;  the  tricolor 
was  received  in  several  departments  many  days  before  they  knew  what  sort 
of  government  it  was  to  bring  them.  'Htirty  or  forty  shopkeepers  in  Paris 
had  OS  many  millions  in  oar  noble  France  at  their  disposal,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  which  they  coald  monld  according  to  their  will.  They  made  nse  of 
onr  illustrioos  country  as  a  statnaiy  does  of  a  block  of  marble,  who  asks 
himself,  '  Shall  I  make  a  god,  a  devil,  or  a  table  V  Be  he  whom  he  may, 
it  is  certain  that  he  ia  the  very  man  whom  the  provinces  would  most  desire, 
and  whom  they  would  instantiy  love  with  transport  the  moment  he  is  on 
the  throne.  Who  can  be  sarprised  after  that,  if  these  revolutionary  impro- 
visatores  are  not  supported  by  the  same  profound  affections  which  ancient 
habits  and  old  feelings  have  implanted  in  the  hearts  ?  How  disgraceful  to 
the  age  to  see  our  coimtrymen,  and  predsely  those  amongst  them  who  are 
most  vodferons  In  support  of  liberty,  make  themselves  the  mute  slaves  of 
Paris,  and  accept  with  their  eyes  shut  whoever  is  crowned  there,  whether 
he  be  a  Nero,  a  Caligula,  or  a  KobespieiTe  r—5t  CAomoiw,  24-37. 

These  observatioos  are  worthy  of  the  moat  serioua  atteD- 
tion.  The  utter  and  dlBgracefiil  state  of  thraldom  in  which 
France  ia  kept  by  Paris — in  other  words,  hy  twenty  or 
thirty  individuals  commanding  the  press  there — has  long 
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been  proTed,  and  v&a  conspicnous  through  all  the  changes 
of  the  It«volution ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  destruction  of 
all  the  provincial  courts,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  vbole 
ancient  distinctions  of  the  provinces,  has  gone  far  to  break 
down  and  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  remainder  of  France. 
But  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  in  the  mere  centralisation  of 
all  the  iuflueuccB  of  France  in  Paris  ;  its  principal  cause  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  destruction  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
nobility,  which  took  place  during  the  first  Revolution.  In 
no  part  of  France  are  there  now  to  be  found  any  great  or 
influential  proprietors,  who  can  direct  or  strengthen  public 
opinion  in  the  provinces,  or  create  any  counterpoise  to  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  capital.  Here  and 
there  may  be  found  an  insulated  proprietor  who  lives  on 
his  estates  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  that  class  is  extinct  in 
the  provinces ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  resist  the 
influence  of  Paris,  its  peasant  landholders  are  unable  to 
vithstand  the  ascendant  of  their  prefect,  or  the  chief  town 
of  their  department.  Napoleon  was  perfectly  aware  of  this. 
He  knew  well,  that  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
higher  orders,  regulated  freedom  was  impossible  in  France ; 
and  he,  therefore,  signalised  his  first  accession  to  the  throne 
by  the  creation  of  a  new  order  of  noblesse,  who,  he  flattered 
himself,  would  supply  the  place  of  that  which  had  been 
destroyed.  Imperfectly  as  a  nobility,  for  the  most  part 
destitute  of  property,  can  supply  the  place  of  one  which 
centres  in  itself  the  great  mass  of  the  national  property,  it 
jet  contributed  something  to  preserve  the  balance  of  society; 
and  of  this  the  great  prosperity  and  regulated  freedom  of 
the  Restoration  afibrded  decisive  evidence.  But  this  did 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  revolutionists.  It  raised  few 
of  them  to  supreme  power ;  the  editors  of  journals  were 
not  yet  ministers  of  state,  and  therefore  they  never  ceased 
a^tating  the  public  mind,  and  spreading  the  most  false  and 
malicious  reports  concerning  all  men  in  authority,  till  at 
length  they  succeeded  in  overturning  not  only  the  throne, 
but  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  have  thus  destroyed  the 
last  bulwark  which  stood  between  the  Parisian  mob  and 
despotism,  over  the  whole  of  France.  Such  is  the  unseen 
but  resistless  manner  in  which  Providence  counteracts  the 
passions  of  individuals,  and  brings  out  of  the  furnace  of 
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democracy  the  stroDg  goTernment  whicb  is  ultimately 
destined  to  coerce  it,  and  restore  society  to  those  principles 
vhich  can  alone  insure  the  safety  or  happiness  of  its 
members. 

Let  us  now  hear  M.  St  Chamans  on  the  effects  of  that 
great  triumph  of  democracy. 

"  Let  OB  now  attend  to  the  deplorable  eSecta  of  the  Rerolntion  of  1830. 
To  riches  has  encceeded  miserj ;  commerce,  flonrishing  when  the  Gloriona 
\>xj%  began,  ia  now  in  the  depth  of  saffering;  indn^tr;,  then  so  active,  is 
langoighiiig ;  the  bankeiB,  ao  splendid  before  that  catastrophe,  now  attract 
the  pnblic  attention  b;^  uoibing  bnt  the  eclat  of  their  banlmptciea.  Before 
it,  coDBnmption  was  contiDnally  increasing ;  order  and  traaqnillit;  reigned 
nniveraally  in  France;  the  public  revenue  was  abondant,  and  easily  col- 
lected :  since  it,  consamption  has  greatly  decreased ;  disorder  and  dis- 
qaietnde  troable  everj  man  in  the  conntrj;  the  pnblic  receipts  are  con- 
Btantlj  diminishing,  and  becoming  of  more  difficnlt  collection.  Contrast  the 
moderate  imposts  which  were  Bnfficient,  when  peace  was  certain,  with  the 
extraordinaiy  expenses  and  total  deficiency  of  the  ordinary  receipts  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  Bevolntion  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
the  disastroDs  effects  of  this  calamitous  event  will  distinctly  appear. 

"  Instead  of  the  perfect  order  which,  under  the  Restoration,  prevailed  in 
France,  we  now  see  nniversaUy  violence  going  on  against  churdies,  priests, 
jniies,  electors,  and  inoffensive  citizcDS ;  against  the  collectors  of  the  pnblic 
revenne,  their  registers  and  fnrnitnre ;  sgamst  (he  organs  of  the  press,  and 
the  press  itself;  royalty  ia  obliged  every  where  to  efface  the  word  "  Royal ;" 
government  addressing  to  the  departments  telegraphic  dispatches,  which  the 
prefects  are  in  haste  to  afBx  on  their  walls,  and  which  the  public  read  with 
avidity ;  the  great,  the  important  news  is,  that  on  anch  a  day,  the  14(h  or 
28th  of  July,  ParU  inw  tranguU.  Paris  was  tranquil  1  Why,  traoquillity 
was  80  naoal  under  the  former  reign,  that  no  one  thought  of  mentioning  it, 
more  than  that  the  sun  had  risen  in  the  morning. 

"  Nor  have  the  effects  of  the  Three  Glorious  Days  been  leas  conspicuons 
in  every  other  department.  We  see  regiments,  ill- disciplined,  acting  accord- 
ing to  their  fancy ;  sometimes  raging  with  severity  against  the  insurrec- 
tions; sometimes  regarding,  without  attempting  to  suppress  them  ;  some- 
times op«nly  joining  their  violence:  the  theatres  altemalely  shocking 
reUrion,  its  ministers,  manners,  and  public  decency  :  the  minister  opposing 
nomng  to  that  torrent  of  insanity,  though  he  knows  where  to  apply  the 
sdssors  of  the  censorship  when  the  license  extends  to  his  own  actions." — 
St  Chamaiu,  SI,  S2. 

"Thns  the  Revolution,  without  having  given  us  one  of  the  ameliorations 
BO  loudly  demanded  by  the  Liberals,  has  exhibited  no  other  result  but 
anarchy  and  misery ;  the  one  the  object  of  well-known  terror  to  every  friend 
to  hie  country,  the  other  universal  suffering.  It  is  needless  to  give  any 
proofe  of  this  state  of  decay  and  soffering ;  we  have  only  to  open  onr  eyes 
to  see  it ;  all  the  world  knows  it,  and  not  the  least  the  authors  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  July ;  not  only  thoae  who  have  been  its  dupes,  but  those  who  have 
been  enriched  by  it,  (if,  indeed,  it  has  benefited  any  one,)  make  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  state  of  anarchy  and  disquietude  into  which  France  is  plunged ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  seek  to  turn  it  to  their  profit,  by  constantly  exhibiting 
before  the  pnblic  eye  a  dismal  perspective  of  evils  suspended  over  our  heads ; 
disorder,  anarchy,  a  republic,  pil!^,  popular  massacres ;  in  fine,  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  They  do  not  pretend  that  their  mle  can  give  ua  prosperity,  bnt 
only  that  it  stems  the  torrent  of  adversity. 

"These  disastrous  consequences  are  maturing  throughout  France  with 
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MghtfU  rapidity.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  possibly  tlie  goTemment, 
are  not  aware  of  the  ext«nt  to  which  the  priodplea  of  aDsrcbT  haTB  spread 
in  every  pan  of  France.  They  believe  that  the  earth  is  aDdermlned  only 
where  explosions  have  taken  place,  bnt  they  are  in  a  mistake ;  it  is  every- 
where, and  on  all  sides,  that  a  bouleverienient  is  threatened.  Ceitainly,  if 
anything  is  more  deplorable  than  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  the  fhtore, 
which  to  all  appearance  U  in  store  for  as. 

"Discord  and  anarchy  have  penetrated  everywhere;  into  most  of  the 
regiments  of  the  army,  into  almost  all  the  departments  of  France.  In  the 
army,  it  is  well  known  that  the  non-commissioned  officers  have  more  author- 
ity than  the  officers ;  in  the  villages,  the  electora  of  the  magiatrates  and 
mnnicipal  cooncils,  with  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  have  everywhere 
created  two  parties,  and  distracted  everything.  The  source  of  their  discord 
is  deeper  than  any  political  conteste ;  it  is  the  old  straggle  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich  ;  it  is  the  efforts  of  the  democracy  in  watMtcoaU,  trying  to  snbvert 
the  Intolerable  aristocracy  of  coatt. 

"  The  disastroas  effects  of  the  RevolntloD  of  1830  have  not  been  confined 
to  political  Bnbjects.  To  complete  the  picture  of  onr  interior  condition,  it  ia 
Decessary  to  add,  that  anarchy  has  spread  not  only  into  the  state,  but 
into  religion,  literatnre,  and  the  theatres ;  for  it  will  invariably  be  fonnd 
that  disorder  does  not  confine  itself  to  one  ottject— that  the  contagion  spreads 
successively  into  every  department  of  hnman  thonght.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  lights  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  draw  an  absnrd  and  incredible  reli- 
gion from  the  principle,  that '  labour  is  the  sonrce  of  riches.*  The  first  con- 
sequence they  deduce  is,  that  there  Is  no  one  nseful  in  the  world  but  he  who 
labonrs ;  those  who  do  not  are  useless :  The  second,  that  all  the  good  things 
of  this  world  should  belong  to  those  who  are  the  most  nsetui — that  la,  the 
day-labonrera.  M.  St  Simon  thence  concludes,  that  a  shoemaker  is  more 
nsefU  to  society  thsn  the  Duchess  d'Angooleme.  He  never  hesitated  as  to 
his  divloe  mlstion ;  and  gave  himself  oat  for  the  prophet  of  a  new  religitm, 
the  high-priest  of  a  new  church. 

"  In  literatore,  what  a  chaos  of  new  and  extravagant  ideas — what  a  tor- 
rent of  abatird  revolting  madness  has  burst  forth  in  a  short  period  I  It  Is 
espedally  dniing  the  last  eighteen  months,  that  alt  men  of  refiection  have 
become  sensible  of  the  reality  of  our  state  of  perfection ;  they  have  seen  that 
the  inefficiency  of  onr  literary  and  political  character  is  at  least  equal  to  tbdr 
pride,  and  nothing  more  can  be  said  of  them. 

"  One  wonld  imagine,  in  truth,  that  Providence  had  mlaitumallj/  rendered 
the  trwayih  of  the  RevoUitionutt  to  tuddat  and  complete,  exprewfy  m  order  to 
open,  by  a  new  example,  the  eyet  of  thoeejbrttikora  the  jiTtt  would  not  itfffice. 
Kothing  has  contended  against  them  but  the  conseqnence  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  yet  where  are  they?  They  have  declaimed  for  fifteen  years 
agunst  the  undue  preponderance  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  want  of 
freedom ;  and  yet  they  have  proved  by  their  actions  that  they  coold  take 
DOthiug  from  that  authority,  and  add  nothing  to  that  freedom,  wlthont 
pltmging  ns  into  anarchy.  Follow  attentively  their  reign-^thelr  own  prin- 
ciples have  been  sufficient  to  destrov  them,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
humsn  b«ng.  The  first  ministry,  M.  Gnizot  and  the  Dnke  de  Broglie  pos- 
sessed the  favour  of  the  king,  and  of  the  majority  in  both  Chambers.  Under 
the  Kestoration,  a  ministry  could  never  have  been  overturned  which  stood 
in  mcb  a  ^tnulon ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  did  not  exist  three  months :  withoat 
being  attacked,  it  perished — disappeared  in  the  midst  of  a  tnmnlt.  The 
reprMsiou  of  iiuX  disorder  was  the  nominal,  the  principles  of  the  government 
Itself  tlie  real  cause.  The  same  causes  overthrew.  In  a  few  months  more, 
the  succeeding  ministiy.  The  administration  of  Caaimir  Perier  had  also  the 
support  of  the  king  and  of  the  Chambers,  and  no  one  attacked  it ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  was  compelled  to  pnrchase  a  disgraceful  and  ephem«^  existence 
by  the  suppression  of  the  hereditary  peerage.    Such  is  the  state  of  this 
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government.  With  all  tbe  elements  of  force,  it  ia  incapaUe  of  gOTcroing;  with 
600,000  men,  and  an  annnal  budget  of  1,500,000,000  franca,  ("£60,000,000,) 
which  it  has  at  ita  dispoaal,  it  is  not  obeyed.  At  Paris,  notbiog  has  occuiTBd 
bnt  revolt  apon  revolt,  which  conld  be  suppressed  onlj  by  abandoning  to 
their  farj  the  Cross,  the  emblem  of  Christianity,  the  palace  of  tbe  arch- 
bishop, and  the  arms  of  the  throne ;  while.  In  the  provinces,  inswrections 
have  broken  cot  on  all  sides,  sometimes  against  the  anthorltj  of  the  magis- 
trates, sometimes  with  tbeir  concarrence,  wliicb  have  led  to  snch  a  stoppage 
of  the  revenue,  as  has  led  to  the  contraction  of  debt  to  the  amonot  of 
£20,000,000  sterling  in  one  jear."~5(  Chamani,  57,  6S. 

"The  revolntion  of  1830  has  lighted  anew  the  torch  of  experience  on 
many  controverted  points,  and  I  appeal  with  confidence  upon  them  to  the 
manj  men  of  good  faith  who  exist  among  onr  adversaries.  The;  seek  like 
us  the  good  of  onr  common  conn  try,  and  the  welfare  of  humanity  ;  tbey  hold 
that  In  the  Charter  there  was  too  little  political  power  conferred  npon  the 

Cple.  Let  them  judge  now,  for  the  proof  has  been  decisive.  They  will 
[  that  on  every  occasion,  without  one  exception,  in  which  political  power, 
nnrestrained  by  strictlimitationg,has  been  conferred  upon  the  people, perfono/ 
Hbtrly  has  been  deitroj/td ;  that  the  latter  has  lost  as  moch  as  the  former  has 
gained.  Snch  an  extension  of  political  power  la  nothing  but  democracy  or 
supreme  authority  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Reflect  npon  the  fate 
of  personal  freedom  ander  the  democratic  constitDtions  which  promised  us 
tbe  greatest  possible  extension  of  individaal  liberty.  Was  there  liberty 
nnder  tbe  Constituent  Assembly,  for  those  who  were  massacred  in  the  streets, 
and  whose  heads  were  purled  on  tbe  ends  of  pikes  ?  Was  there  liberty  for 
tbe  seigneurs  whose  chateaux  were  burned,  and  who  saved  their  lives  only 
by  flight  ?  Was  there  liberty  for  those  who  were  massacred  at  Avignon,  or 
whom  the  Jacobin  committees  tore  from  the  bosoms  of  their  families  to 
conduct  to  the  guillotine?  Was  there  liberty  for  the  King,  who  was  not 
permitted  to  move  beyond  the  barriers  of  Paris,  nor  ventnre  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air  at  the  diatance  of  a  league  from  tbe  city?  No,  there  was 
liberty  only  for  their  oppressors:  the  only  freedom  was  that  which  the 
iacendiaries,  jailors,  and  assasslna  enjoyed. 

"  Stace  tbe  Revolution  of  July,  has  there  been  any  freedom  for  tbe  clergy, 
who  do  not  venture  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  even  Id  that 
dress  which  is  revered  by  savage  tribes ;  for  the  Catholics,  who  can  no  longer 
attend  mass  save  at  midnight ;  fbr  the  judges,  who  are  threatened  in  the  dla- 
cbar^  of  their  duties  by  the  aspirants  for  their  places ;  for  tbe  electors, 
wboee  votes  are  overturned  with  the  urns  which  contain  them,  and  who 
return  lacerated  and  bleeding  from  the  place  of  election ;  for  the  citizens, 
arbitrarily  thrust  out  of  the  National  Goord ;  for  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
whose  bouse  was  robbed  and  plundered  with  impunity,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  minlaterB  confessed  In  the  Chambers  they  could  allege  nothing 
against  him ;  for  the  officers  of  all  grades,  even  the  generals,  expelled  from 
their  situations  at  the  caprice  of  their  inferiors ;  for  tbe  curates  of  chnrches, 
when  the  Grovemment,  trembling  before  the  sovereign  multitude,  close  the 
churches  to  save  them  from  the  profanation  and  sacking  of  the  mob  ;  for 
the  King  himself,  condemned  by  their  despotism  to  lay  aside  the  arms  of 
his  race?  "— £(  Chamatu,  p.  60. 

To  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  freedom  and 
secnrity  with  the  smallest  degree  of  political  power  in  the 
lower  classea  ;  to  combine  the  maximum  of  liberty  with  the 
minimam  of  democracy,  is  the  great  end  of  good  gOTemment, 
and  should  he  the  great  object  of  the  true  patriot  in  every 
age  and  country.    There  is  no  such  fatal  enemy  to  Freedom 
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as  Democracy ;  it  nerer  fails  to  derour  its  ofiBpring  in  a 
few  years.  True  liberty,  or  the  complete  security  of  per- 
sons, thoughts,  property,  and  actions,  ino^claases,  from  injury 
or  oppression,  nerer  existed  three  monthsunderan  unrestrained 
Democracy  ;  because  the  worst  of  tyrannies  is  a  multitude 
of  tyrants.  The  coercion  of  each  class  of  society  by  the 
others ;  of  the  impetuosity  and  vehemence  of  the  populace 
and  their  demagogues  by  the  steadiness  and  weight  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  of  the  ambition  and  oppression  of  the  aristo- 
cracy by  the  rigour  and  independoDce  of  the  commons,  is 
indispensable  to  the  equilibrium  of  govenimeDt  and  the  pre- 
servation of  freedom  ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  state  of  things 
which  the  RcToIutionists  will  ever  assailwith  most  yehemence, 
because  it  affords  the  most  effectual  coercion  to  their  passions 
and  despotic  ambition.  The  spirit  of  Democracy,  that  keen 
and  devouiing  element  which  has  produced,  and  is  producing, 
such  ravages  in  the  world,  is  to  the  political  what  fire  is  to 
the  domestic  life.  Political  freedom  cannot  exist  without  it, 
and,  when  properly  regulated,  it  vivifies  and  improves  every 
department  of  society  ;  but  if  once  allowed  to  get  ahead,  if 
not  confined  within  iron  bars,  it  will  instantly  consume  the 
fabric  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Napoleon  has  left  the  following  picture  of  the  manner  in 
which  freedom  was  devoured  by  democracy,  during  the 
first  French  Revolution  : — *'  Liberty,"  said  he,  "  was  doubt- 
less the  first  cry  of  the  people  when  the  Revolution  arose ; 
but  that  was  not  what  they  really  desired.  The  first  light- 
ning of  the  Revolution  showed  what  talents  then  existed, 
which  the  levelling  principle  would  restore  to  society  for  the 
advantage  and  glory  of  the  state.  Thus  it  was  Equality 
which  the  French  people  always  desired ;  and  to  tell  the 
truth.  Liberty  has  never  existed  since  it  was  proclaimed. 
For  the  proper  definition  of  liberty  is,  the  power  of  freely 
exercising  all  our  faculties ;  and,  with  tlie  exception  of  some 
speeches  which  the  orators  of  the  Sections  were  allowed  to 
make  in  1 795,  show  me  a  period  when  the  people  were  at 
liberty  to  say  or  do  what  they  wished  since  1789.  Was 
it  when  the  crowds  of  women  and  malcontents  besieged  the 
Convention  %  '  Begone  ;  think  of  your  business  I'  said  they  ; 
and  yet  these  poor  people  only  asked  for  bread.  Will  any 
one  pretend  that  the  years  1793  or  1794  were  the  eras  of 
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freedom  ?  Under  the  Directory,  no  one  dared  to  open  his 
mouth;  and  after  the  18th  Fructidor,  in  1797,  a  second 
Reign  of  Terror  arose.  Never  hare  the  people,  even  nnder 
Louis  XI.  or  Cardinal  Richelieu,  or  in  the  moBt  despotic 
states,  had  less  liberty  than  during  the  whole  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  first  Mei'olution  broke  out.  What 
France  always  wished,  what  she  still  wishee,  is  Equality  ;  in 
other  words,  the  equal  partition  of  the  means  of  rising  to 
glory  and  distinction  in  the  state." 

Externally,  have  the  effects  of  the  three  Glorious  Days 
heen  less  deplorable  ?  Let  Poland  answer ;  let  Belgium 
answer  ;  let  the  British  Empire  answer.  Who  precipitated 
a  gallant  nation  on  n  gigantic  foe,  and  roused  their  hot  blood 
by  the  promises  of  sympathy  and  support,  and  stiiTod  up  by 
their  emissaries  the  revolutionary  spirit  within  the  walls  of 
Warsaw  ?  Who  is  answerable  to  God  and  man  for  having 
occasioned  its  fatal  revolt,  and  buoyed  its  chiefs  up  with 
hopes  of  assistance,  and  stimulated  them  to  refuse  all  offers 
of  accommodation,  and  delivered  them  up,  unaided,  unbe- 
friended,  to  an  infuriated  conqueror  1  The  revolutionary 
leaders,  the  revolutionary  press  of  France  and  England, 
the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Ministers  of 
England ;  those  who,  knowing  that  they  could  render  them 
no  assistance,  allowed  their  journals,  uncontradicted,  to 
stimulate  them  to  resistance,  and  delude  them  to  the  last 
with  the  hopes  of  foreign  intervention.  Who  is  answer- 
able to  God  and  man  for  the  revolt  of  Belgium  "i  Who  has 
spread  famine  and  desolation  through  its  beautiful  provinces, 
and  withered  its  industry  with  a  blast  worse  than  the 
simoom  of  the  desert ;  and  sown  on  the  theatre  of  British 
glory  those  poisoned  teeth,  which  must  spring  up  in  armed 
battalions,  and  again  one  day  involve  Europe  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  war  ?  The  revolutionary  leaders,  the  revolutionary 
press,  of  France  and  England ;  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  reforming  Ministers  of  this  country  :  those 
who  forgot  the  interests  of  their  country  in  the  pursuit  of 
democratic  support ;  who  dismembered  the  dominions  of  a 
faithful  ally,  and  drove  him  back  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
when  on  the  point  of  regaining  his  own  capital ;  who 
surrendered  the  barrier  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington, 
and  threw  open  the  gates  of  Europe  to  Republican  ambition 

..„„.«..„  Google 
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after  thej  had  been  closed  hy  British  heroism  1  Who  are 
answerable  to  God  and  man  for  the  present  distracted  state 
of  the  British  Empire  ?  Who  have  Buspended  its  industry, 
and  shaken  its  credit,  and  withered  its  resources  ?  Who 
have  spread  bitterness  and  distrust  through  its  immense 
population,  and  filled  its  poor  with  expectations  that  can 
never  be  realised,  and  its  rich  with  terrors  that  can  never  be 
allayed  ?  Who  have  thrown  the  torch  of  discord  into  the 
midst  of  a  united  people ;  and  habituated  the  lower  orders 
to  license,  and  inflated  them  with  arrogance,  and  subjugated 
thought  and  wisdom  by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  arrayed 
against  the  concentrated  education  and  wealth  of  the  nation 
the  masses  of  its  ignorant  and  deluded  inhabitants  ?  The 
reforming  Goyemment ;  the  revolutionary  press  of  England  ; 
those  who  ascended  to  power  amidst  the  transports  of  the 
Barricades  ;  who  incessantly  agitated  the  people  to  uphold 
their  administration,  and  have  incurred  the  lasting  censure 
of  mankind,  by  striTing  to  array  the  numbers  of  the  nation 
against  its  intelligence,  and  to  subject  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  to  the  fury  of  the  passions. 

To  demonstrate  that  these  statements  are  not  overcharged 
«£  to  the  present  condition  of  France,  and  the  practical 
consequences  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Barricades,  we 
subjoin  the  following  extract  from  an  able  and  independent 
Reforming  journal : — 

"  If  a  goveiiitneiit  ia  to  be  judged  of  bj  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  a 
tree  hj  its  froiti,  the  present  governineDt  of  France  moat  be  deemed  to  be 
extremely  defldent  in  tbose  qaalitiee  of  statesmanship  which  are  calcalatod 

■QBptre  public  confidence  and  make  a  people  happy  ;  (or  public  ducontent, 


miten/,  commotion,  and  bhodtheil,  have  been  the  melancholy  charactertstica 
■  ■  ■       "onisr""  '■■    ' 

ike  tl: 

"  With  short  inteirala  of  repose.  Fans  has  been  a  scene  of  eraeuUt  and  dis- 


...  "ly 

of  its  sway.  If  the  ministry  of  Lonis  Philippe  were  positively  devoted 
Intereeta  of  the  ex-roval  family,  they  conld  not  take  more  effective  steps  than 
they  have  hitherto  done  to  make  tbe  vices  of  that  &mlly  be  forgotten, 
~~id  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  the  party  which  labonrs  incessantly  for  their  recall. 


turbances  whidi  wonld  disgrace  a  semi-civilised  conntry,  and  t^ 
intermittent  torbnlence  it  hat  been  doomed  ever  tince  Loait  Phii^ipe  aicendtd 
the  throne,  bat  more  espedally  since  Casimir  Perier  was  iotmsted  with  the 
reins  of  responsible  government.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  under  the 
revolutionised  govemment  of  France,  more  blood  has  been  shed  in  conflicts 
between  the  people  and  the  military,  than  during  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
Restoration,  u  we  except  the  three  days  of  resistance  to  tbe  Ordinances  in 
Paris,  which  ended  in  the  dethronement  of  Charles  X. 

"  Yet  we  do  not  know  if  we  ought  to  except  the  carnage  of  these  three 
days,  for  we  recollect  having  seen  a  commanication  Irom  Lyons,  soon  after 
the  commotions  in  that  city,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a.  greater  anmber  of 
pereons,  both  citiEena  and  soldiers,  fell  in  the  conflict  between  tiie  workmen 
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and  the  military,  Uimi  were  aUin  during  tfae  memorsble  three  dajs  of  Paris. 
Let  DB  add  to  tliU  the  eUngbtei  at  Grenoble,  where  the  people  were  again 
Tictorioos,  and  the  aabringa  and  shootinga  which  have  taken  place  In  minor 
conflicta  in  several  towns  and  departments,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
present  government  maintains  its  power  at  a  greater  cost  of  French  blood 
tban  that  which  it  has  snperseded." — Morning  Heraid. 

We  have  laid  before  our  readers  the  vindicatioD  of  Charles 
X.,  and  the  famous  ordinances,  by  his  own  Ministers.  But 
the  testimony  of  the  candid  and  enlightened  among  their 
opponents  ia  equally  decisive.  We  have  long  and  anxiously 
looked  for  some  publication  from  a  man  of  character  and 
literary  celebrity  of  the  liberal  party  in  France,  ■which  might 
throw  the  same  light  on  the  consequences  of  its  late  revolu- 
tion as  the  work  of  M.  Dumont  has  done  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Such. a  work  is  now  before 
ns,  from  the  able  and  eloquent  pen  of  M.  Salvandy,  to  whose 
striking  history  of  Poland  we  have  in  a  recent  number 
requested  the  attention  of  our  readers.  He  has  always 
been  a  liberal,  opposed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  all  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  late  government,  and  is  a  decided 
defender  of  the  revolution  of  July.  From  such  a  character  the 
testimony  borne  to  its  practical  effects  is  of  the  highest  value. 

"Tbe  ReatOTstion,"  says  he,  "  bore  in  its  bosom  an  enemj*,  firom  whose 
attacks  France  required  incessant  protection.  'Hiat  enenij  was  tbe  connter 
revolntionary  spirit ;  in  other  words,  the  passion  to  dednce  witboat  reserve 
tm  its  consequences  from  the  prindple  of  legitimacj ;  the  desire  to  overtnm, 
for  the  sake  of  the  ancient  interests,  tbe  political  system  established  bj  the 
Revolntion,  and  consecrated  by  the  Charl«r  and  a  thonsand  oaths.  It  was 
the  cancer  wblcb  consumed  it ;  the  danger  was  pointed  ont  for  fifteen  years, 
and  at  length  it  devoured  it. 

"  Tbe  revolntion  of  Jnly  also  bore  within  it  another  corse :  this  was 
tbe  revolutionary  spirit,  evoked  from  tbe  bloody  chaos  of  onr  first  revolntion, 
by  tbe  sonnd  of  the  rapid  victory  of  tbe  p«ople  over  the  royalty.  That  fatal 
spirit  has  weighed  npon  the  destinies  of  France,  since  the  revolntion  of  1830, 
like  its  evil  genins.  I  write  to  illnstrale  Its  effects;  and  I  feel  I  should  ill 
accomplish  my  task  if  I  did  not  at  the  same  time  combat  Ita  doctrines. 

"  The  counter  revolution  was  no  ways  formidable,  except  in  consequence  of 
the  inevitable  understanding  which  existed  between  its  sopporters  and  the 
crown,  wbo,  although  it  long  refused  them  its  arms,  often  lent  them  its 
shield.  The  revolutloaary  spirit  has  also  a  powerful  ally,  which  communi- 
cates to  it  force  from  Its  inherent  energy.  This  ally  is  the  danocrvq/  ichwk 
noK  reigns  txt  a  (k*pol  over  France ;  that  Is,  without  moderation,  without 
wisdom,  withont  perceiving  that  it  reigns  only  for  the  behoof  of  the  spirit  of 
disorder— that  terrible  ally  which  causes  it  to  increase  its  own  power,  and 
will  terminate  by  destroying  it.  It  Is  time  to  speak  to  the  one  and  the  other 
a  firm  language ;  to  recall  to  both  principles  as  old  as  the  world,  which  have 
never  yet  been  violated  with  impunity  by  nations,  and  which  successively 
disappear  from  the  midst  of  us,  stifled  under  the  Instinct  of  gross  desires, 
rash  passions,  pusillanimous  concessions,  and  subversive  laws.  Matters  an 
come  to  such  a  point,  that  no  small  conrage  Is  now  required  to  unfold  these 
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gross  of  DatioDa,  the  dignity  of  the  haiiian  race,  the  caqm  of  freedom  itself, 
are  at  stake.  That  liberty  is  to  be  seen  engraveD  at  the  gate  of  all  our  cities, 
emblaEoned  on  all  onr  mODnmeDta,  floating  on  all  onr  standards  ;  bnt,  alas  I 
it  will  float  there  in  vain  if  the  air  which  we  breathe  is  charged  with  anarchj, 
as  with  a  mortal  conta^on,  and  if  that  scoorge  dailj  sets  its  black  marlc 
OD  some  of  oar  maxims,  of  oar  laws,  of  onr  powers,  while  it  is  iaceaBaatl; 
advancing  to  the  destruction  of  society  itself. 

"  What  power  required  the  sacrifice  of  the  peerage  ?  Let  the  Minister 
answer  it :  he  said  it  again  and  again  with  candour  and  coorage.  Il  it  to 
popular  prejudice,  democratic  pattian,  the  intoxication  qfdemagogtia,  Vie  blind 
hatred  of  every  tpeciet  of  tuperwrity,  that  thit  immense  «uT\/iee  bat  been 
offered.  I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  a  nation  which  has  enforced  sncb  a 
sacrifice  on  snch  altars ;  a  nation  which  could  demand  or  consent  to  snch  a 
sacrifice,  has  declared  itself  in  the  face  of  the  world  ignorant  of  freedom,  and 
perhaps  incapable  of  enjojdng  it. 

"  That  was  the  great  battle  of  our  Tevolntionaiy  party.  It  has  g^ed  it. 
It  Is  DO  longer  by  onr  institutions  that  we  can  be  defended  from  its  enter- 

Bises  and  its  folly.  The  ggod  sense  of  the  pnblic  is  now  onr  last  safeguard. 
nt  let  us  not  deceive  ourwlves.  Should  the  pnblic  spirit  become  deranged, 
we  are  nndone.  It  depends  in  futnre  on  a  breath  of  opinion,  whether  anarchy 
should  not  rise  triumphaDt  in  the  midst  of  the  powers  of  goTerament.  Mas- 
ter of  the  Ministry  by  the  elections,  it  would  speedily  become  so  of  the 
Upper  Honse,  by  the  new  creationt  which  it  mould  force  upon  the  crown. 
The  Upper  Honse  will  run  the  risk,  at  every  quinqneQuial  renewal  of  its 
DDmbers,  of  becoming  a  mere  party  assemblage;  an  assembly  elet^ed  at 
tecoad  hand  by  the  Chamber  ofDepuliet  and  the  electoral  coUeges.  The  ml' 
ing  party  henceforth,  instead  of  coming  to  a  compromise  with  it,  which  con- 
stitutes the  balance  of  the  three  powers,  and  the  basis  of  a  constitDtional 
monarchy,  will  only  require  to  incorporate  itself  with  it.  At  the  first  shock 
of  parties,  the  revolutionary  Action  will  gain  this  immense  advantage ;  it 
will  emerge  from  the  bosom  of  our  institutions  as  from  its  eyrie,  and  rdgn 
over  France  with  the  wings  of  terror. 

"  In  run  do  the  opposing  parties  repeat  that  the  revolntioD  of  1830  does 
not  resemble  that  of  1789.  That  is  the  very  point  at  Issue;  and  I  will 
indulge  in  all  your  hopes,  if  yon  are  not  as  rash  as  yonr  predecessors,  as 
ready  to  destroy,  as  much  disposed  to  yield  to  popular  wishes — that  'k,  to  the 
desire  of  the  demagogues  u>ho  direct  them.  But  can  I  indulge  the  hope,  that 
a  people  will  not  twice  in  forty  years  commence  the  same  career  of  &nlts  and 
misfortnnes,  when  yon  who  have  the  reins  of  power  are  already  beginning 
the  same  errors  ?  I  must  say,  the  revolution  of  1830  runs  the  same  risk  as 
its  predecessor,  if  it  precipitates  its  chariot  to  the  edge  of  the  same  precipice. 
Everywhere  the  spirit  of  the  1791  will  bear  the  same  fmits.  Id  heaven,  as 
on  earth,  it  can  engender  only  the  demon  of  anarchy. 

"  The  monarchy  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  that  monarchy  which  fell 
almost  as  soon  as  it  arose,  did  not  perish,  as  is  generally  supposed,  from  an 
imperfect  equilibrium  of  power,  a  bad  definition  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or 
the  weakness  of  the  throna.  No,  the  vice  lay  deeper ;  it  was  in  its  entrails. 
The  old  crown  of  England  was  not  adorned  with  more  jewels  than  that 
ephemeral  crown  of  the  King  of  the  French.  But  the  crown  of  England 
possesses  in  the  sodal,  not  less  than  the  political  state  of  England,  powerful 
support,  of  which  France  is  totally  destitute.  A  constitution  without 
gnarantees  there  reposed  on  a  society  which  was  equally  destitute  of  them, 
which  was  ss  movable  as  the  sands  of  Afiica,  as  easily  rused  by  the  breath 
of  whirlwinds.  The  revolution  which  founded  that  stormy  society,  founded 
it  on  false  and  destructive  prindples.  Not  content  with  leveUing  to  the 
dust  the  andent  hierareby,  the  old  privileges  of  the  orders,  the  coiporate 
rights  of  towns,  which  time  had  doomed  to  destruction,  it  levelled  with  the 
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same  stndte  tbe  moat  legitimate  gnarantees  as  the  most  artificial  distinctioiiB. 
It  called  the  masses  of  mankind^  not  to  equality,  but  to  ng^ranacy. 

"  The  cooatitatioD  was  eatabUahed  on  the  same  principLea.  In  defiance  of 
the  whole  experience  of  ages,  the  Assembly  disdained  evei7  intermediate  or 
powerfnl  institution  which  was  foanded  on  those  contemUmepriiK^teM,  untAoui 
attention  to  which  no  itaU  on  tarth  hai  ever  yetjlomiahed.  In  a  word,  it 
called  the  masses,  not  to  libertj,  bnt  to  power. 

"  After  having  done  this,  no  method  remained  to  form  a  connterpoise  to 
this  teirible  power.  A  torrent  had  been  created  withont  boonds — an  ocean 
without  a  shore.  Bj  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  it  was  furions,  indomiUtble, 
destmctlve,  changeable  ;  leaving  nothing  standing  bnt  tbe  ecafFolds  on 
wblcb  royalty  and  rank,  and  all  that  was  iUnatriona  io  talent  and  virtue, 
speedily  fell ;  nntil  the  people,  disabused  by  aofiering,  and  worn  out  bj 
masion,  resigned  their  fatal  aOTerelgsty  into  the  hands  of  a  great  man.  Thus 
it  was,  and  tbua  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  The  same  vices,  tbe  same 
Bconrges,  the  same  punisbmenta. 

"  When  yon  do  not  wish  to  fall  into  an  abyss,  yon  mnst  avoid  the  path 
which  leads  to  it.  When  yon  condemn  a  principle,  yon  mnst  have  the  cour- 
age to  condemn  Its  premises,  or  to  reaign  yooreelf  to  see  the  terrible  logic  of 
party,  the  aostere  arms  of  fortune,  deduce  its  consequences ;  otherwise  yon 
plant  a  tree,  and  reftase  to  eat  ita  fruits ;  yon  excite  a  TOlcano,  and  expect  to 
sleep  in  peace  by  its  side. 

"  With  the  exception  of  tbe  Constitnent  Assembly,  where  all  nnderstand- 
ings  were  fascioated,  where  there  reigned  a  sort  of  snblime  delirinm,  ftll  tbe 
subsequent  legislatures  dnrtng  the  Bevolotion  did  evil,  [ntending  to  do  good. 
Tbe  abolition  of  the  monarchy  was  a  concession  of  tbe  Legislative  Assembly ; 
the  head  of  the  King  an  oSering  of  the  Convention.  Tbe  Girondists  in  the 
Legislative  Body,  in  surrendering  the  monarchy,  thoaght  they  were  doing 
the  only  thing  which  could  save  order.  Such  was  their  blindness,  that  they 
could  not  see  that  their  own  acts  had  destroyed  order,  and  its  laat  shadow 
vanished  with  the  fall  of  the  throne.  The  Plain,  or  middle  party  in  the 
ConventioD,  by  surrendering  Lonis  to  tbe  execntloner,  thought  to  satiate  the 
people  with  that  noble  blood ;  and  they  were  punished  for  it,  by  being  com- 
pelled  to  give  their  own,  and  that  of  all  France.  It  was  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  in  our  times  the  peerage  kat fallen  the  victim  o/dtplarable  eoncesiiom. 
Hay  that  great  concession,  which  embraces  more  interests,  and  destroys 
more  conservative  principles  than  are  generally  sapposed,  which  shakes  at 
once  all  the  pillars  of  the  social  order,  not  prepare  for  those  who  have  occa- 
uoned  it  unavailing  regret  and  deserved  punishment  1 

"  The  divine  justice  bas  a  sure  means  of  punishing  the  exactions,  the 
passions,  and  the  weaknesses  which  subvert  society.  It  coTuitU  in  aihuHng 
the  partiu  who  urge  on  the  torrent,  to  reap  the  coniequencet  of  ikeir  actiotu. 
Thus  they  go  on,  without  disqoieting  themselves  as  to  tbe  career  on  which 
they  have  entered ;  without  once  looking  betiind  them ;  thinking  only  on 
the  next  step  they  have  to  make  in  tbe  revolutionary  progress,  and  always 
believing  that  it  will  be  the  last.  But  the  weight  of  committed  faults  drags 
them  on,  and  they  perish  nuder  tbe  rock  of  Siayphus. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  my  sentiments  :  tbe  political  and  moral 
state  of  my  country  Alls  me  with  consternation.  When  you  contemplate  ita 
population  In  general,  so  calm,  so  laborious,  so  desirous  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  blessings  which  the  huid  of  God  has  poured  so  liberally  hito  the  bosom 
of  our  beaudfiil  France,  you  are  filled  wltb  hope,  and  coQt«mplate  with  the 
eyeof  hope  the  future  state  of  our  country.  But  if  you  direct  yow  look  to 
the  region  where  party  strife  combats ;  if  you  contemplate  their  incessant 
efforts  to  excite  in  the  masses  of  the  popnlatiou  all  tbe  bad  passions  of  the 
Bodal  order;  to  rouse  them  afresb  when  tbey  are  becoming  dormant ;  to 
enrol  them  in  regular  array  wbea  tbey  are  floating ;  t^  make,  for  the  sake 
of  contending  interests,  one  body,  and  maidi  together  to  one  prey,  which 
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thej  will  dispote  in  blood :  how  ia  it  possible  to  mistake,  in  that  delirlDm  of 
passion,  in  thiLt  oblivion  of  the  principles  of  order,  in  tha;  forgetfdlnesa  of 
the  conditions  on  wUcli  it  depends,  the  fatal  signs  wbich  precede  the  most 
violent  cooTolsions  ?  A  people  among  whom,  for  sixteen  months,  thMorder 
hat  marched  with  iu  head  erect,  and  its  destroying  ase  in  hand,  has  not  jet 
settled  its  accounts  with  the  wrath  of  Beaven. 

>'  While  I  am  yet  correctiag  these  lines ;  while  I  am  considering  if  they 
do  not  make  too  strong  a  contrast  to  the  pnblic  secnrity — if  they  do  not  too 
strongly  express  my  profound  conviction  of  the  dangers  of  my  connti? — the 
wrath  of  Heaven  has  bnrst  npon  that  France,  half  blinded,  half  insane. 
Fortune  has  too  cruelly  justified  my  sinister  presages.  Revolt,  assassina- 
tion, civil  WOT,  have  deliued  with  blood  a  great  city ;  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  be  astonished  at  it.  We  have  sown  the  seeds  of  anarchy  with  liberal 
hands ;  it  is  a  crop  which  never  fails  to  yield  a  plentiful  harvest. 

"  It  is  to  the  men  of  property,  of  whatever  party,  that  I  now  address  my- 
self :  to  those  who  have  no  inclination  for  anarchy,  whatever  may  be  its 
promises  or  its  menaces ;  to  those  who  would  fear,  by  running  before  it,  to 
surrender  the  empire  to  its  ravages,  and  to  have  to  answer  to  Giod  and  man 
for  the  disastrous  days,  the  dark  futority  of  Prance.  I  address  myself  to 
them,  resolved  to  unfold  to  the  eyes  of  my  country  all  onr  wonnds ;  to  follow 
out,  even  to  its  inmost  recesses,  the  malady  which  is  devouring  us.  It  will 
be  found  that,  in  the  last  result,  they  all  centre  in  one;  and  that  is  the 
same  which  has  already  cleft  in  two  this  great  body,  and  brou^t  the  coantry 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  We  ipeai  of  liberty,  and  it  i$  the  gocemmetU  of  tht 
masiet  of  men  which  we  labour  to  ettabtieh.  EquaJitv  is  the  object  of  oar 
passionate  desires,  and  we  confoond  It  with  levelling.  I  know  not  what 
destiny  Providence  has  in  reserve  for  France ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert, that,  so  long  as  that  double  prejudice  shall  subsist  amongst  as,  we  shall 
find  no  order  but  nnder  the  efaadow  of  despotism,  and  may  bid  a  final  adieu 
to  liberty."— Pp.  20-36. 

There  U  hardly  a,  seotence  in  this  long  quotation  that  is 
not  precisely  applicable  to  this  country  and  the  reTolutionary 
party  bo  vehemently  at  work  amongst  ourselves.  How 
Btriklngly  applicable  are  his  observations  on  the  deatructioa 
of  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  the  periodical  creaiions  which 
will  prostrate  the  Upper  House  before  the  power  of  the 
democracy,  to  the  eimilar  attempt  made  hy  the  revolu- 
tionary  party  in  this  country!  But  how  different  has  been 
the  resistance  made  to  the  attempt  to  overthrow  this  last 
bulwark  of  order  in  the  two  states  !  In  France,  the  Citizen 
King,  urged  on  by  the  movement  party,  created  thirty 
Peers  to  subdue  that  assembly,  and  by  their  aid  destroyed 
the  hereditary  peerage,  and  knocked  from  under  the  throne 
the  last  supports  of  order  and  freedom.  In  Great  Britaia, 
the  same  course  was  urged  by  an  insane  populace,  and  a 
reckless  Administration,  on  the  Crown  ;  and  an  effort, 
noble  indeed,  bnt,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  late,  was  made  by 
the  Crown  to  resist  the  sacrifice. 

Salvandy  gives  the  basis  on  which  alone,  in  his  opinion. 
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the  social  edifice  can  witli  safety  be  recoQStructed.  His 
obserratioDs  are  singularly  applicable  to  the  future  balance 
wliich  must  obtain  in  the  British  empire. 

"  The  more  democratic  the  Freucb  population  ttecomes  fn)m  its  maunerH 
and  iu  taws,  the  more  maUrial  it  ia  that  its  govenimeDt  slionld  InoUne  In 
the  opposite  direction,  to  be  able  to  withstand  that  flnx  and  reflnx  of  free 
and  ciqnal  cltlzena.  The  daj  of  old  aristocracies,  of  immovable  and  exclusive 
aristocracieg,  Is  past.  Onr  social,  our  political  condition  will  only  permit 
of  snch  aa  are  accessible  to  all.  Bot  all  may  arritre  at  distinction,  for  the 
paths  to  eminence  are  open  to  all  j  all  may  acquire  property,  for  it  is  an 
acquisition  which  order  and  talent  may  always  command.  In  each  a  state 
of  society,  is  it  a  crime  to  insist  that  power  shall  not  be  devolved  bnt  to  snch 
as  have  availed  themselves  of  these  universal  capabilities,  and  have  arrived 
either  at  emineDce  or  property  ;  to  those  who  have  reached  the  summit  of 
the  ladder  in  relation  to  the  commune,  the  department,  or  the  state,  to  which 
they  belong  ?  No,  it  ia  no  crime  ;  for  if  yon  cast  your  eyes  over  the  history 
of  the  world,  yon  will  find  that  freedom  was  never  jet  acquired  but  at  that 
price. 

"  It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  societies  and  nations  should  move  like  indi- 
viduals ;  that  the  head  sfaotdd  direct  the  whole.  Then  only  it  Is  that  the 
I>o<rer  of  intelligence,  the  moral  force,  is  enabled  to  govern  ;  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  such  moral  and  intellectual  combinations  is  freedom.  The  party  in 
France  who  snpport  a  republic,  do  so  becanse  they  consider  It  aa  synony- 
mona  with  democracy.  They  are  In  the  right.  Democracy,  without  the 
most  powerful  connterpoiaes,  leads  necessarily  to  popular  anarchy.  It  haa 
bat  one  way  b>  avoid  that  destiny,  and  that  is  despotism  ;  and  thence  it  is 
that  it  invariably  terminates,  weary  and  bloody,  by  reposing  beneath  ila 
■hade."— P.  M,  46. 

Our  author  gives  the  following  graphic  picture  of  the 
Btate  of  France  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  revolution  of 
July.  How  esactly  does  it  depict  the  state  of  the  British 
islands  after  eighteen  months  of  popular  domination  ! 

"  For  eighteen  months,  the  greatest  political  lessons  have  been  taught  to 
France.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  seen  what  it  has  coat  Ita  mlera  to  have 
attempted  to  subvert  the  laws ;  on  the  other,  what  anch  a  catastrophe  coats 
a  nation,  even  when  it  is  moat  innocently  Involved  in  It.  The  State,  shaken 
to  ita  centre,  does  not  settle  down  without  long  efforta.  The  farther  the 
imagination  of  the  people  bos  been  carried,  the  more  extravagant  the  expec- 
tations they  have  been  permitted  to  form,  the  more  difBculty  have  the 
nncbuned  paaaions  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  constituted  authority,  or  legal 
freedom.  Real  liberty,  patient,  wise,  and  regular,  irritates  as  a  fetter  those 
who,  having  conquered  by  the  sword,  cannot  conceive  any  better  arbiter  for 
human  afiura.  To  insurrection  fbr  the  laws,  succeeds  everywhere,  and 
withont  intermission,  insurrection  against  the  laws.  From  all  quarters,  the 
desire  ia  manif^ted  for  new  conquests,  a  new  futurity ;  and  that  devouring 
disquietude  knows  no  barrier,  before  which  the  ambitions,  the  hatreds,  the 
theories,  the  destruction  of  men,  may  be  arrested.  It  appears  to  the 
reformers  that  all  rights  should  perish,  because  one  haa  fallen.  There  ti  no 
longer  aa  autihitian  which  they  do  not  attach,  nor  an  interest  vihich  do«t  not 
fed  Utelf  compromiied.  The  disorder  of  ideas  becomes  nniveraal ;  the 
anxiety  of  minds  irresistible.  A  city  with  100,000  armed  men  in  the 
Btreeta,  no  longer  feels  itself  in  safety.  Should  the  public  spirit  arouse 
itself,  it  is  only  to  fall  under  the  weight  of  popular  excesses,  and  still  more 
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diBqnleting  apprebension.  For  long  will  prevail  that  anirersal  and  iireuB- 
tible  langDor ;  bardlf  in  a  generation  will  tbe  political  bodv  regain  its  life, 
1(8  aecoritj,  its  confidence  in  itaelf.  Wbat  has  occasioned  this  calamilons 
atate  of  things?  Simply  this.  Farca— popular  Jbrce — has  nsorped  a  place 
in  tbe  destinies  of  the  nation,  and  Its  appearance  neceasaiilj  inflicts  a  fatal 
wonnd  on  tbe  regolar  order  of  human  society.  Every  existence  has  been 
end  angered  when  that  principle  was  proclaimed." — Pp.  50,  61. 

"  England  has  done  the  same  to  its  soverdgn  as  tbe  legislators  of  July 
have  done ;  and  God  has  since  granted  to  that  nation  140  years  of  prosperity 
and  glory.  Bat  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  it  abandoned  tbe  pnndple  of 
legitimacy,  England  made  no  change  in  ite  social  InBtitntions.  The  aritloeraaf 
xtill  retamed  tkdr  tucendtncy :  though  the  keystone  of  the  arch  was  thrown 
down,  they  removed  none  of  its  fonndations.  Bnt  snppose  that  the  English 
people  bad  proceeded,  at  the  same  time  that  they  overthrew  the  Scnarle,  to 
overturn  their  civil  laws  and  hereditary  peerage— to  force  throngh  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  remodel  juries,  bind  all  antborities  beneath  the  yoke  of  tbe 
populace,  extend  fundamental  changes  into  the  State,  the  Chnrch,  and  the 
Army;  had  it  tolerated  a  doctrine  which  uartarchy  iUelf,  (Ae  doctrine  o/toM' 
vtrtal  tuffrage :  suppose,  in  fine,  that  it  bad  been  in  the  first  fervonr  of  tbe 
revotationary  intoxication  that  Parliament  had  laid  the  axe  to  all  subsisting 
institutions  ;  then  I  say,  that  the  Revolntion  of  1688  wonld  most  certainly 
have  led  the  English  people  to  their  rain  ;  that  it  wonld  have  brought  forth 
nothing  bnt  tyranny,  or  would  have  been  stifled  in  Uood  and  tears." — 
Pp.  69,  60. 

Tbe  real  state  of  France,  under  the  Hestoratioa,  has  been 
the  subject  of  grosa  misrepresentation  from  all  the  liberal 
writers  in  Europe.  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  this 
supporter  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  to  its  practical 
operation. 

"  Tbe  government  of  the  Keatoration  was  a  constitational,  an  aristocratic, 
and  a  free  monarchy.  It  was  monarchical  in  its  essence,  and  in  the  prero- 
gatives which  it  reserved  to  the  Crown.  /( viaxfrte,  that  u,  no  longer  eoit- 
tated.  Inviolability  of  peisone  and  property,  personal  freedom,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  eqnality  in  the  eye  of  law,  the  institution  of  juries,  independ- 
ence in  the  jadicial  body,  responsibility  in  the  agents  of  power,  comprised 
everything  that  was  ever  known  of  freedom  in  tbe  universe.  Public  free- 
dom consisted  in  the  division  of  legislative  authority  between  tbe  king  and 
the  people,  the  independence  of  both  Chambers,  the  annual  voting  ofsnp- 
plies,  the  freedom  of  tbe  periodical  press,  the  establiabmeut  of  a  representa- 
tive government. 

"  Democracy,  in  that  regime,  was,  God  knows,  neither  unknown  nor  dis- 
armed. For  in  a  country  where  the  aristocracy  is  a  hotel,  open  to  whoever 
can  afford  to  enter  it,  it  as  necessarily  forms  part  of  the  democracy  as  the 
head  does  of  the  body.  The  whole  body  of  society  has  gained  the  universal 
admissibility,  and  tbe  real  admission  of  all  to  evei?  species  of  public  employ- 
ment ;  the  complete  eqnality  of  taxation,  the  eligibility  of  all  to  tbe  electoral 
body,  tbe  inevitable  preponderance  of  tbe  middle  orders  in  the  elections, 
— in  fine,  the  entire  command  of  the  periodical  press. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  promnlgatioa  of  the  Charter,  France  bad  not  the  least 
idea  of  what  freedom  was.  That  Revolntion  of  forty  years'  duration,  which 
had  rolled  over  us,  incessantiy  resounding  with  tbe  name  of  liberty,  had 
patted  atoay  leithoul  Uauing  a  conception  of  what  it  reaOy  ma.  Cottpt  d'etat — 
that  is,  strokes  by  tbe  force  of  the  poplar  party — composed  all  its  annals, 
equally  with  all  that  was  to  be  learned  from  it ;  and  these  violent  measures 
never  revolted  the  opinion  of  thepnblic,  as  bdng  contrary  to  true  freedom, 
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wlilch  ever  rejects  force,  and  reposes  ooly  on  justice,  but  merely  spreitd  dts- 
tnayaud  horror  through  the  nnks  of  the  opposite  portj.  The  only  straggte 
was,  who  elionld  get  the  command  of  these  terrible  arms.  On  the  one 
hand,  these  triumpbs  were  called  order  \  on  the  other,  liberty.  No  one  gave 
them  their  trae  appellation,  which  was  a  return  to  the  state  of  barbarous 
ages,  a  restoration  of  the  rule  of  the  atroi^est" — Pp.  116,  116. 

These  obserTations  are  vortlij  of  the  most  profound 
meditation.  Historical  truth  is  beginning  to  emerge  from 
the  furj  of  partj  ambition.  Here  ve  have  it  admitted  bj 
a  liberal  hietorian,  that  throughout  the  vhole  course  of  the 
French  Revolution,  there  waa  not  only  no  trace  of  liberty 
established,  but  no  idea  ofliberty  acquired.  SuccessiTe  coups 
d'etat,  perpetual  insurrection  ;  a  continued  struggle  for  the 
rule  of  these  formidable  bodies  of  the  citizens,  constituted 
its  whole  history.  They  fell,  at  last,  under  the  yoke  of 
Napoleon,  easily  and  -willingly,  because  they  had  never  tasted 
of  real  freedom.  That  blessing  was  given  to  them,  for  the 
first  time,  under  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  a  heredi- 
tary peerage, — in  a  word,  in  a  mixed  gOTernment.  How 
instructive  the  lesson  to  those  who  have  made  such  strenu- 
ous eudeavoura  to  overturn  the  mixed  government  of  Britain ; 
to  establish  here  the  ruinous  preponderance  of  numbers, 
and  beat  down  the  freedom  of  thought  by  the  brutal 
violence  of  the  multitude,  or  the  weight  of  a  numerical 
majority. 

The  following  observations  are  singularly  striking.  Their 
appUcation  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

"  There  ia  in  the  world  bnt  two  coorses  of  policy :  the  one  isregalar,  lep- 
timate,  cautions  ;  it  leans  for  support,  not  on  the  physical  strength,  bnt  on  (he 
moral  intelligence  of  mankind,  and  concedes  inSaence  less  to  the  numbers 
than  to  the  enlightenment,  the  stability,  the  services,  the  lore  of  order,  of 
the  niperior  dati  ofdtixens. 

""niis  lofty  and  even  policy  respects  within  the  laws,  and  without  the 
rights  of  nations,  which  constitotes  the  moral  law  of  the  nniverse.  It  con- 
ducts mankind  slowly  aod  gradually  to  those  amelioratlooe  which  God  bas 
constituted  the  end  of  onr  efforts,  and  the  compensation  of  onr  miseries  ;  bnt 
it  knows  that  Providence  has  prescribed  two  conditioits  to  this  progress, — 
patience  and  justice. 

"  The  other  policy  has  totally  different  roles,  and  an  entirely  diffarent 
method  of  procedure.  Force— bmtal  force— constitutes  at  once  Its  principle 
and  its  law.  Ton  will  ever  distinguish  It  by  these  symptoms.  In  all  con* 
testa  between  citiiens,  parties,  or  kingdoms,  in  every  time  and  in  every 
place,  it  discards  the  authority  of  jastice,  which  is  called  the  safety  of  the 
peoi^e  ;  that  is  to  say,  (Ae  prevoilatg  obitct  of  popular  ambition,  or,  m  oOier 
iBord*,  mertfortx,  coma  in  itt  »Uad.  WouM  you  know  its  internal  policy  ? 
difibrmce  of  opinion  is  considered  as  a  crime  ;  suspicion  ia  arrest ;  punish- 
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ment,  death;  it  knows  no  law  bot  force  to  eoTem  mankiad.      Reg&rd  its 


neutrals,  nor  the  InvioUbUitj^  of  their  territories,  dot  the  conditions  of  their 
capitalations :  its  diplomacj  is  nothing  else  bnt  war ;  that  is  to  smj,  force — 
its  last  resonrce  In  all  emergenciee.  In  its  internal  government,  it  has 
recourse  to  no  Jengtkened  diieuttian,  to  no  deiat/i,  no  ihw  dtUberatums ; 
caprice,  anger,  mnrder,  cnt  short  all  qnestions,  withoat  pennitting  the  other 
sioe  to  be  beard.  In  a  ivord.  Id  that  system,  force  thinka,  deliberates, 
wishes,  and  execntes.  It  rejects  all  the  authority  of  time  and  the  lessons 
of  experience ;  the  past  it  destroys,  the  fatnre  it  devonra.  It  mast  invade 
everything,  overcome  everything,  in  a  single  day.  Marchit^  at  the  head  of 
tnamcing  miuati,  it  eompdt  ail  wiahes,  ail  retulaace,  all  genita,  all  grandeur, 
all  virtue,  to  bend  before  ihoie  lerrMe  icavei,  where  there  it  natbing  enlightened 
which  i*  not  perverted,  nor  worthy  which  u  not  buried  in  obscurity.  What  it 
calls  liberty  ctinntd  in  the  power  o/ dictating  it*  a^rice  to  the  rettofmaahind; 
to  the  judge  on  the  seat  ofjuttict,  to  the  citizen  at  hia  fireside,  to  the  legislator 
M  bit  cunde  chair,  to  tlie  king  on  hit  throne.  Thos  it  adranoes,  overtoming, 
destroying.  Bot  do  not  speak  to  It  of  boilding ;  that  is  beyond  its  power. 
It  Is  t^  monster  of  A«a,  which  can  extinguish  bnt  not  prodace  existence." 
—Pp.  230,  231. 

At  the  moment  that  we  are  translating  this  terrible  pic- 
ture, meetings  of  the  masses  of  maQkiod  hare  been  convened, 
by  the  reforming  agents,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  where 
by  possibility  they  could  be  got  together  to  control  and 
overturn  the  decisions  of  Parliament,  Fifty,  sixty,  and 
seventy  thousand  men,  are  stated  to  have  been  assembled 
at  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  :  their 
numbers  are  grossly  exaggerated  ;  disorders  wilfuUy  ascribed 
to  them  :  menacing  language  &lsely  put  into  their  mouth, 
in  order  to  intimidate  the  more  sober  and  virtuous  class  of 
citizens.  The  brickbat-and-bludgeon  system  is  invoked  to 
cover  the  freedom  of  the  next,  as  it  did  of  the  last  general 
election,  and  obtain  that  triumph  from  the  force  of  brutal 
violence,  which  it  despairs  of  effecting  by  the  sober  influence 
of  reason  or  justice.  Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  in  this 
ostentatious  parade  of  numbers,  as  opposed  to  knowledge  ; 
in  this  appeal  to  violence,  in  default  of  argument ;  in  this 
recourse  to  the  force  of  masses,  to  overcome  the  energy 
of  patriotism, — the  same  revolutionary  spirit  which  Salvandy 
has  so  well  described  as  forming  the  scourge  of  modem 
France,  and  which  never  yet  became  predominant  in  a 
country  without  involving  high  and  low  in  one  promiscuous 
mini 

"  England,"  says  the  same  eloquent  writer,  "  has  two  edifices  standing 
near  to  each  other :  in  the  one,  assemble  from  generadon  to  generation,  b> 
defend  the  ancient  libertlea  of  thdr  country,  all  that  the  three  kingdoms  can 
assemble  that  Is  lllnatrlons  or  respectable :  it  is  the  chapel  of  St  Sl«phen'i: 
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There  have  combated  Pitt  and  Fox  :  there  we  have  seen  Brongbam,  Feel, 
and  CaQning,  engaged  in  those  noble  strifes  which  elevate  the  dignitv  of 
human  nature,  and  the  ver;  sight  of  which  is  enoagh  to  sttAch  the  mind  te 
freedom  for  the  rest  of  its  life.  At  a  few  paces  distant  ;on  find  another 
arena,  other  combats,  other  champions  ;  physical  force  contending  with  its 
like :  man  straggling  with  bis  fellow -creature  for  a  miserable  prise,  and 
exerting  do  nt;  of  intelligence,  bnt  to  plant  his  blows  with  more  accnracj 
in  the  oody  of  his  antagonist.  From  that  spectacle  to  the  glorious  one 
exhibited  in  Parliament,  the  distance  is  not  greater  than  from  revolutionary 
liberty  to  constitntional  freedom."— P.  233. 

To  what  does  the  atrocious  system  of  popular  intimida- 
tion neceBsarily  lead,  hut  to  such  a  species  of  revolutionarj 
liberty ;  in  other  words,  to  the  unrestrained  tyranny  of 
the  mob,  over  all  that  is  dignified,  or  Tirtuous,  or  praise- 
worthy, in  society  ? 

"In  vain,"  continues  our  aotbor,  "  the  movement  party  protest  against 
sncb  a  resnit,  and  strive  to  support  their  opinions  by  the  straDge  paradox, 
that  the  anarchy  towards  which  all  their  efforts  are  nrging  os,  will  this  time 
be  gentle,  pacific,  beneficent :  that  it  will  bring  back  the  days  of  iegitimacv, 
and  bring  them  bacli  by  flowery  paths.  This  brilliant  colouring  to  the 
horrors  of  anarchy  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  prodoctions  of  the  spirit 
of  party.  For  my  part,  I  see  it  in  colours  of  blood ;  and  that  not  merely 
from  historic  recollectioD,  bnt  from  the  natare  of  things.  Doubtless  we  will 
not  see  the  Reign  of  Terror  nnder  the  ssme  aspect:  we  will  not  see  a  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  holding  France  enchained  with  a  hand  of  iron  :  we 
will  not  see  that  infamous  centralisation  of  power :  bat  what  we  will  see 
is  a  domiciliary  terror,  more  rapid  and  more  atrocious :  more  destructive 
than  on  the  flnt  occasion,  becanse  it  will  be  more  neariy  allied  to  the  pas- 
siou  for  gain  and  plunder.  What  will  ultimately  come  of  it,  God  only 
knows ;  but  this  we  may  well  affirm,  tbst  when  the  revolnttonai?  party  shall 
become  master  of  France,  it  will  slsy  and  spoil  as  It  has  slain  and  spoiled  ; 
that  It  will  decimate  the  higher  classes  as  it  has  decimated  them.  I  assert, 
that  those  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  party  who  shall  oppose  themseives 
to  this  horrible  resnit,  and  assuredly  the  greater  number  will  do  so,  will  be 
crushed  nnder  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  which  tbey  have  so  insanely  put  in 
motion.  I  maintain  that  this  is  a  principle  of  its  esJatence — a  law  of  na- 
ture ;  in  fine,  the  means  destined  by  Providence  for  its  extinction.  ExiMting 
toleb/  onthttupportqfthe  mtUMa  of  matikmd,  having  no  support  but  in  their 
aid,  it  can  admit  of  no  genias  to  rule  its  destinies  but  their  genins. 
ITieaeefbnBardit  it  eondemaal,for  its  existence  andUt  power,  to  model  itself 
on  the  multitude  ;  to  live  and  reigu  according  to  its  dictation.  And  the 
multitude,  to  use  the  nervous  wonis  of  Odillos  Barrot,  is  '  chsracterised  by 
barbarity  throughout  all  the  earth.' 

"  Thence  it  is  that  every  state,  which  has  once  given  admission  to  demo- 
cratic doctrines,  totters  under  the  dranght,  and  falls,  if  it  is  not  speedily 
disgorged.  Thence  it  is  that  every  society  which  has  recmved,  which  has 
become  intoxicated  with  them,  abjures  the  force  of  reason,  devotes  itself 
to  the  convulsions  of  anarchy,  and  bids  at  once  a  long  adieu  to  civilisation 
and  to  freedom.  For  the  revolntiouMy  party,  while  they  are  incessantly 
speaking  of  MtieliorationBandof  perfection,  area  thousand  times  more  adverse 
to  the  progress  of  the  social  order,  and  of  the  haman  mind,  than  the  party  of 
the  andent  rigme^  which  at  least  had  its  prindpal  seat  in  the  higher  region 
of  society ;  a  region  cultivated,  fmiifnl  in  iutelligence,  and  where  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  however  suspended  for  a  time  by  the  spirit  of  party. 
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cuinot  ful  ipeedQj  to  regain  its  oonnsL  Bat  onr  BeTOlDtionists  do  more : 
tliey  bring  ns  back  to  the  barbaroua  agea,  and  do  bo  at  one  bound.  All 
their  policy  mar  be  reduced  to  two  points:  within,  Revolation  ;  nithont, 
War.  Everywhere  it  is  the  same— an  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  strongeat ; 
a  retnrn  to  the  ages  of  tMrbarism," — P.  248. 

Salvandj  paints  the  classes  whose  incessaDt  agitation  is 
producing  these  disastrous  effects.  They  are  not  peculiar 
to  France,  but  will  be  found  in  equal  strength  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel, 

"  Wonld  yoQ  know  who  are  the  men,  and  what  are  the  paswons,  which 
thoa  □onrlsh  the  flame  of  revolntion ;  which  stain  with  blood,  or  sbake  witli 
terror,  the  world ;  which  sadden  the  people,  extin^ish  Indnstr;,  distorb 
repose,  and  anspend  the  progress  of  nations  7  Behold  that  crowd  of  joong 
mea,  fierce  republicana,  barristers  witbont  briefe,  physicians  withoat  pa- 
tients, who  make  a  rerolntion  to  fill  np  their  vacant  hour?, — ambitions 
equally  to  have  their  names  inscribed  in  the  roll  of  indictments  for  the 
courts  of  assizes,  as  in  the  records  of  fame.  And  It  Is  f6r  snch  ambition 
that  blood  has  flowed  in  Poland,  Italy,  and  Lyons  !  The  rivalry  of  kings 
never  occasioned  more  disasters." — F.  270. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  valuable  work 
is  the  clear  and  luminous  account  which  the  author  gires  of 
the  practical  changes  in  the  constitution,  ideas,  and  morals 
of  France  hy  the  late  Revolution.  It  is  evident  that  France 
has  irrecoverably  plunged  into  the  revolutionary  stream,  and 
that  it  will  BwaUow  up  its  liberties,  its  morals,  its  existence. 

"  The  coDstitntion  of  the  National  Gnard,"  says  onr  aathor,  "ismon- 
strons  (toin  beginning  to  end.  There  has  spmnff  fram  it  hitherto  more  good 
tbtu  evil,  because  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  still  better  than  the  institntions 
which  the  revoloUonary  party  have  given  them ;  and  that  they  have  not 
hitherto  used  the  arms  bo  insanely  given  them,  without  any  consideration. 
Bnt  this  cannot  continue ;  the  election  of  officers  by  the  privates  is  subver- 
sive of  all  the  prindples  of  government.  The  right  of  election  has  been 
given  to  them  without  rt*en>e,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Charter  on  the 
precedent  of  1791,  and  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  H.  Lafayette. 

"  In  this  National  Guard,  this  first  of  political  powers,  since  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Charter  ia  directly  intrusted  to  it, — in  that  power,  the  most 
democratic  that  ever  existed  npon  earth,  alnce  it  consists  of  six  millions  of 
citizens,  equal  among  each  other,  and  possessiDgequally  the  right  of  snfirage, 
whidt  con^ts  in  the  possession  of  a  bayonet  and  ball-cartridges,  we  have 
not  establiahed  for  any  ranks  any  condition,  ejtherofelection  or  of  eligibility. 
It  is  almost  mirscnlons,  that  the  anarchists  have  not  more  generally  snc- 
ceeded  in  sizing  that  terrible  arm.  Tbey  have  done  so,  however,  in  many 
places.  Thence  has  come  that  scandal,  that  terrible  calamity  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  taking  part  in  the  inenrrections,  and  marchingin  the  ranks  of 
anarchy  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.  The  sword  is  now  onr 
only  refuge,  and  the  aword  is  turned  against  us  I  While  I  am  yet  writing 
these  convictions  in  the  silence  of  meditation  and  grief,  a  voice  stronger 
than  mine  proclaims  them  in  accents  of  thnnder.  Lyons  has  shown  them 
written  In  blood.  It  Is  Uie  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  appeared  to 
Belebazzar."— P.  391. 
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Of  the  changes  in  the  electoral  bodj,  and  the  power  of 
Parliament,  effected  since  the  Revolution  of  Jul/,  he  gives 
the  following  account : — 

"The  power  of  Parliament  h&s  been  strengthened  by  &11  that  the  royal 
anthority  has  lost.  Il  baa  gained  in  addition  the  power  of  proposing  laws 
in  ^tber  Chamber.  The  elective  power,  above  aJI,  baa  been  immenselr 
extended  ;  for,  of  the  two  Chambers,  that  which  was  esteemed  the  moat 
durable,  and  was  intended  to  give  stabUItj  to  oar  institntions,  baa  been  so 
cmelly  mntilated  hj  the  exclosions  fbUowiag  the  Kerolutlon  of  Jnlj,  and 
the  tvbteqaait  ereatwn*  to  serve  a  particular  purpote,  that  it  is  no  longer  of 
any  wught  in  the  state.  The  whole  powers  of  government  have  centred  in 
the  Chamber  of  Depnties." 

The  right  of  election  has  been  extended  to  300,000 
Frenchmen ;  the  great  electoral  colleges  hare  heen  aholished ; 
the  qualification  for  ehgibilitj  has  been  lowered  one  half  as 
the  qualification  for  electing;  and  the  farmers  have  heen  sub- 
stituted for  the  great  proprietors  in  the  power  of  a  double 
vote.  The  power  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  departments 
has  been  devolved  to  800,000  citizens  ;  that  of  regulating 
the  communes  to  2,500,000.  The  power  of  arms  has  been 
surrendered  to  all ;  and  the  power  of  electing  its  leaders 
given  to  the  whole  armed  force  without  distinction. 

"  In  this  way  property  is  entirely  excluded  hnm  all  inflaence  in  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  ;  it  hae  but  one  privilege  left,  that  of  bearing  the  largest 
part  of  the  burdens,  and  every  species  of  outrage,  vexation,  and  abuse. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  commanee  have  been  ill  administered,  and 
nothing  but  the  worat  passions  regulate  the  election  of  their  officers.  The 
mnnidpal  councils  are  composed  of  infinitely  worse  members  than  they  were 
before  the  portentons  addition  made  to  the  unmber  of  their  electors.  To 
secure  the  trinrnph  of  having  a  bad  mayor,  a  mayor  suited  to  their  base  and 
ignorant  jealousies,  they  are  constrained  to  elect  bad  magistrates.  Abywu» 
abyuvm  vocat. 

^'In  the  poll 
has  been  still 

electoral  body,  which  for  fifteen  years  has  stru^led  for  the  liberties  of 
France,  has  been  dispossessed  by  a  body  pMSesaing  less  independence,  less 
intelligMice,  which  nnderstands  less  the  duties  to  which  it  is  called.  Every- 
where tile  retpeetabU  clauei,  turt  of  being  outvoted,  hare  itayed  away  from 
the  eleetione.  In  the  department  in  which  I  write,  a  hundred  voices  have 
carried  the  election,  because  SOO  respectable  electors  have  not  made  their 
appearance.  In  alt  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  same  melancholy  spectacle 
presentB  itself.  The  law  has  made  a  class  arbiters  of  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  which  has  the  good  sense  to  perceive  its  ntter  unfitness  for  the 
task,  or  its  inability  to  contend  with  the  fhrious  torrent  with  which  it  is 
anrrounded  ;  and  the  consequence  everywhere  has  been,  that  intrigue,  and 
every  nn worthy  passion,  govern  the  elections,  and  a  set  of  miserable  low 
intriguere  ntle  France  with  a  rod  of  Iron.  In  the  state,  the  depart- 
inent,  the  commnnes,  the  National  Guard,  the  prospect  Is  the  sami*.  The 
same  principle  governs  the  organisation,  or  rather  disorganisation  throngh- 
out  the  whole  of  society.     Universally  it  i$  ihe  luteer  part  of  the  ehelorai 
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body,  the  moil  monerout,  the  mott  reekleu,  and  the  moel  eongiael,  inhich  oatti 
the  balance;  in  short,  it  is  the  toil  which  governs  the  heM.  There  is  the 
profonad  grievaace  which  endangers  all  our  liberties.    On  such  cooditloiu, 

no  aocUl  nnioa  Is  possible  among  men. 

"  Recently  oar  electors  hare  made  a  discoTCrj,  which  fixes  in  these  infe- 
rior regions,  not  merel;  the  power  of  election,  bnt  the  whole  political  an- 
thoritj  in  the  state  ;  it  is  the  practice  of  exacting  from  their  representatives, 
before  thej  are  elected,  pledge*  as  to  every  meamtre  of  importance  which  it 
10  came  before  them.  By  that  single  expedient,  the  representative  system, 
with  all  its  guarantees  and  blessings,  has  crumbled  into  dnst-.  Its  funda- 
mental principle  is,  that  the  three  great  powers  form  the  head  of  the  atate ; 
that  all  three  discnss,  deliberate,  decide,  with  equal  freedom,  on  the  affura 
of  the  state.  The  guarantee  of  this  treedom  consists  in  the  composition  of 
these  powers,  the  slow  method  of  their  procedure,  the  length  of  previous  de- 
bates, and  the  control  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  by  the  others.  Bat 
the  exacting  of  pledges  from  Members  of  Parliament  destroys  all  this.  De- 
liberation and  dioice  are  placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  political  ladder, 
and  there  alone.  What  do  I  say  ?  Deliberation  !  the  thing  is  unknown  evm 
there.  A  hare-brained  student  seizes  at  the  gate  of  a  dty  a  peasant,  asks 
him  if  he  is  desirous  to  see  feudality  with  ail  its  seignori^  rights  re-estab- 
lished, puts  into  his  hands  aname  to  vote  for,  which  will  preserve  him  from 
all  these  calamities,  and,  having  thus  sent  him  totally  deluded  into  the  elec- 
tion hall,  returns  to  bis  companions,  and  langhs  with  them  at  having  thos 
secured  a  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  peerage. 

"  As  little  is  the  inclination  of  the  electors  congnlted  in  their  proUroioary 
resolntions.  It  is  in  the  wine-shops,  amidst  the  fnmes  of  intoxication,  that 
the  greatest  questions  are  decided  ;  witbont  hearing  the  other  side,  without 
any  knowl^ge  on  the  subject ;  without  the  smallest  information  as  to  the 
matter  on  which  an  irrevocable  decision  is  thos  taken.  This  Is  what  is  called 
the  liberty  of  democracy  ;  a  bmtal,  ignorant,  reckless  liberty,  which  cuts 
short  all  discuseion,  and  decides  every  question  without  knowledge,  witbont 
discussion,  withont  examination,  from  the  mere  force  of  passion." 

Of  the  present  state  of  the  FfbdcIi  press,  we  have  the 
followiog  emphatic  account.  Democracj,  it  will  be  seen, 
produces  everj'wbere  the  aame  effects. 

"  At  the  spectacle  of  the  press  of  France,  I  experience  the  grief  of  an 
old  Boldier,  who  sees  bis  arms  profaned.  The  press  is  no  longer  tbat  sure 
ally  of  freedom,  which  follows,  step  by  step,  the  depositories  of  power,  bnt 
withont  contesting  witb  them  their  necessary  prerogatives,  or  striving  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  the  state.  It  is  an  Enmenides,  a  Bacchante,  which 
brandishes  a  torch,  a  hatchet,  or  a  poniard ;  which  insults  and  strikes 
without  intermission  ;  which  applies  itself  incessantly,  in  its  lacid  intervals, 
to  demolish,  stone  by  stone,  the  whole  social  edifice ;  which  seems  tormented 
by  a  devonring  fever  ;  which  requires  to  revenge  itself  for  the  sufferings  of  a 
consuming  pride,  by  the  unceasing  work  of  destruction.  In  other  states,  it 
has  been  found  that  calumny  penetrates  into  the  field  of  polemical  contest. 
But  France  has  gone  a  step  farther ;  it  possesses  whole  workshops  of 
calumny.  Insult  bas  its  seats  of  manufacture.  We  have  nuraerons 
jonmals,  which  live  by  attacking  every  reputation,  every  talent,  every  spe- 
cies of  saperiority.  It  u  an  artillery  inctKontb/  directed  to  level  eoetything 
which  it  elevated,  or  which  tervei  or  hommri  iti  country.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  observation  should  be  so  common,  that  society  is  nndergoing  an  incessant 
d^radation.  A  society  in  the  midst  of  which  a  disorder  so  frightful  is 
daily  appearing,  withont  exciting  either  attention  or  animadversion,  Is  on 
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the  high  road  to  niia.    It  is  condemoed  to  the  cbutiseineiit  of  hearen." — 
Pp.  394-399. 

"  The  more  that  the  progress  of  the  reTololion  prodaced  of  inevitable 
concessions  to  the  passion  for  democracy,  the  more  iodispetisable  it  was, 
that  the  presB  should  have  taken  an  elevated  gronnd,  to  withstand  the  tor- 
rent. The  reverse  has  been  the  case.  Thence  have  flowed  that  perpetual 
degradatioD  of  its  tendencf,  that  emulation  in  calainoj  and  detraction,  that 
obstjnate  support  of  doctrines  snbversive  of  society,  those  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  that  otlmtatiou$  display  of  Oit  logic  of  bruMati, 
that  indignation  at  every  historic  Dame,  those  assaults  on  everything  that 
is  dignifled  or  hereditary,  on  the  throne,  the  peerage,  property  itself.  De- 
plorable corruption  !  permanent  cormption  of  talent,  virtne,  and  genius  I 
total  abandonment  of  its  glorious  mission  to  enlighten,  glorify,  and  defend 
its  country."— P.  402. 

The  radical  vice  in  the  social  system  of  France,  our 
author  considers  as  consisting  in  the  OTerwhelming  influence 
given  to  that  class  a  little  above  the  lowest — in  other  wordB, 
the  £10  householders — in  whom,  with  unerring  accuracy, 
the  revolutionists  of  England  persuaded  an  ignorant  and 
reckless  Administration  to  centre  all  the  pohtical  power  of 
this  country.  Listen  to  the  practical  working  of  this  system 
in  France,  as  detailed  by  this  liberal  constitutional  writer  : — 

"  The  direct  tendency  of  all  our  laws  b  to  ddwer  over  the  empire  to  on» 
tingle  elatt  in  tociety:  that  class,  elevated  jnst  above  the  lowest,  which  has 
enoDgh  of  independence  and  edncatlon  to  be  inspired  with  the  desire  to 
centre  in  itself  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  bnt  too  little  to  wield  tbem  with 
advantage.  This  clase  forms  Iht  link  betaxen  the  vpper  rmtit  of  the  Tiers 
Etal  and  the  decided  AnarckiiU ;  and  it  is  actuated  by  passions,  the  reverse 
of  those  of  both  the  regions  on  which  it  borders.  Saflidently  near  to  the 
latter  to  be  not  more  distorbed  than  it  at,  the  work  of  destmction,  it  is 
safflciently  close  to  the  former  to  be  filled  with  animosity  at  its  prosperity: 
it  participates  in  the  envy  of  the  one,  and  the  pride  of  the  other  :  a  fatal 
nDlon,  which  corrnpts  the  mediocrity  of  the  intelligence  of  its  members,  their 
ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  state,  the  narrow  and  partial  view  they  take  of 
every  anbject.  Thence  has  spmng  that  jealoas  and  tnrbuient  spirit  which  can 
do  nothing  but  destroy  :  which  assails  with  its  wrath  everything  that  aociety 
respects,  the  throne  equally  with  the  altar,  power  equally  with  distinction  : 
a  spirit  equally  fatal  to  all  above  and  all  below  itself,  which  dries  np  all  the 
sources  of  prosperity,  by  overtnming  the  principles,  the  feelings,  wbitA  form 
the  conoterpoise  of  society,-  and  which  a  Divine  legislator  has  engraven  on. 
the  moat  ancient  tables  of  the  taw,  the  human  conscience. 

"Thns  have  we  gone  on  for  eighteen  months,  accnmnlating  the  prindples 
of  deetnictioD :  the  more  that  we  have  need  of  public  wisdom  for  snpjmrt, 
the  more  have  we  receded  from  it.  The  evil  will  become  irreparable,  if  the 
spirit  of  disorder,  which  has  overthrown  onr  authorities,  and  passed  from 
the  authorities  into  the  laws,  should  find  a  general  entrance  into  the  minds 
of  the  people.— There  lies  the  incurable  wonud  of  France." — P.  405. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  such  testimony  to  the  tremendous 
effect  of  rousing  democratic  amhition  in  the  lowest  of  the 
middle  class  of  society  ;  it  was  within  sight  of  an  empire 
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-wasting  avaj  under  their  withering  iDfliience,  that  the  Re- 
formers roused  them  here  to  a  state  of  perfect  furj,  bj  the 
prospect  of  acquiring,  through  the  ;£10  clause,  an  irresistible 
preponderance  in  the  state. 

Is  the  Uterature  of  France  in  such  a  state  as  to  justifj  a 
hope,  that  a  better  daj  ia  Likelj  to  dawn  on  its  democratic 
society  1  Let  us  hear  vhat  the  friend  of  constitutional 
freedom  says  on  that  vital  subject : — 

"  There  ia  a  moral  anarchy  far  worse  than  that  of  society,  which  saps 
even  the  foimdationB  of  order,  which  renders  it  hsrdlj  coDUBt«it  even  with 
deepotiam  :  atterl;  incoDSiBteDt  with  freedom.  We  have  seen  political  prin- 
ciplea  and  t>elief  often  enstain  the-state,  in  default  of  lawa  and  institntiODS ; 
bat  to  what  are  we  to  look  for  a  remedy  to  the  disorder  wliich  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart  ? 

"  Were  literatnre  to  be  regarded  as  the  Bxpreeaioa  of  thought,  there  is  not 
a  hope  left  for  France.  Literary  talent  now  shows  itself  stained  with  every 
kind  of  cormptiOD.  It  makes  it  a  rale  and  a  sport  to  attack  every  sentiment 
and  Interest  of  which  society  ia  composed.  Que  would  im^ne  that  its  object 
is  to  restore  to  French  literaCare  ail  the  vices  with  which  it  was  disgraced  in 
the  last  century.  If,  on  the  f^th  of  daily  enlogioms,  yon  go  into  a  theatre, 
yoa  see  scenes  represented  where  the  dignity  of  one  sex  is  as  mnch  outraged 
as  the  modesty  of  the  other.  Everywhere  the  same  spectacles  await  yon. 
Obscene  romances  are  the  model  on  which  they  are  all  formed.  The  muse 
now  labooTB  at  what  ia  indecent,  as  formerly  it  did  at  what  woald  melt  the 
heart.  How  unhappy  the  young  men,  who  think  they  ape  the  elegance  of 
riches  by  adoptine  its  vices, — who  deem  themselves  original,  merely  because 
they  are  retrogra^ng,  and  who  mistake  the  novels  of  Crebillon  and  Voltaire 
for  original  groins !  It  would  seem  that  these  shamefhl  excesses  are  the 
inevitable  attimdant  of  ancient  dvilisation.  How  often  have  I  myself 
wTittra,  that  that  degrading  literature  of  the  last  centnry  flowed  from  the 
comptlons  of  an  absolate  monarchy  I  And  now  Liberty,  as  if  to  tnm  into 
derision  my  worship  at  its  attars,  has  taken  for  its  model  the  school  of  Lonia 
XV.,  and  improved  npon  Its  Infimons  inspirations." — Pp.  408-9. 

This  reyolutionary  torrent  baa  broken  into  every  depart- 
ment ;  it  has  invaded  the  opinions  of  the  thoughtfiil,  the 
manners  of  the  active,  the  morals  of  the  young,  and  the 
sanctity  of  families.  The  fatal  doctrine  of  a  general  division 
of  property  is  spreading  to  an  extent  hardly  conceivable  in 
a  state  possessing  much  property  and  great  individual 
ability. 

"  When  the  Sfniit  of  disorder  has  tiius  taken  possession  of  all  ima^ations, 
when  the  revolntionair  herald  knocks  with  redoubled  strokes,  not  only  at 
bU  the  institnUons,  but  at  all  the  doctrioes  and  opinions  wUch  bold  together 
the  fabric  of  aodety,  can  property,  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice,  be  re* 
spected  ?    Let  as  not  flatter  oorselvaa  with  the  hope  that  it  can. 

*'  Property  has  already  ceased  to  be  the  main  pillar  of  the  social  constitn- 
tion.  It  is  treated  as  conqtiered  by  the  laws,  as  ao  enemy  by  the  politicians. 
Should  (he  present  system  continue.  It  will  soon  become  a  slave.**— P.  416. 

"  The  proof  that  the  revolutiODaiy  torrent  has  overwhelmed  ng,  and  that 
we  are  alMnt  to  retrograde  for  several  centniies,  is,  that  the  principle  of  con- 
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Sscation  is  mftintdned  without  mtermisBioii,  withont  exdtinK  wj  horror. 
Ad  able  jfiaag  man,  M.  LhenDinier,  has  Ifttelj*  advanced  the  doctrine,  that 
Bodet^  ie  eotitted  to  ditpoaeess  the  minority,  to  make  waj  for  the  majoiitj'. 
Well,  a  learned  professor  of  die  law  has  advaoced  this  doctrine,  and  France 
hean  it  withont  anrpiise.  Naj,  farther,  we  have  a  pnblic  worship,  a 
hientrchy,  mlssionariM — la  fine,  a  whole  corps  of  militia — who  go  from  lawn 
to  town,  incessantt  J  preaching  to  the  people  the  necesutj  of  OTertondog  the 
hereditaiT  descent  of  property  -,  and  that  scaudalons  offence  is  openlf  tolerated. 
The  state  permits  a  fiuions  association  to  be  formed  In  its  tsit  bosom,  to 
divide  the  property  of  others  1  Yet  more — French  society  assists  at  that 
^stematic  destrnction  of  its  last  pillar,  as  it  would  at  a  pablic  game.  Lyons 
eren  cannot  ronse  them  to  tbdr  danger, — the  conflagration  of  the  second 
dty  in  the  emigre  f^ls  to  iiiominate  the  public  thought."— Pp.  418-19. 

In  the  midst  of  this  uDiverBal  fusion  of  public  thoaght  in 
the  rerolutionary  crucible,  the  away  of  religion,  of  private 
morality.and  of  parental  authority,  could  not  long  be  expected 
to  aurriTe.     They  have  accordingly  all  given  way. 

"  Fossibty  the  revoltitionaiT  worahip  has  eome  in  place  of  tbe  service  of 
the  altar,  which  has  been  destroyed.  Everg  reUffwut  He  hai  long  btt» 
txtiTtfftioAtd  among»t  ut.  But  note,  eoat  At  tat^anee  of  rtSgion  ha*  been 
abandoned.  A  Chamber  which  boasts  of  hSTiDK  eetabUabed  freedom,  has 
seriously  entertained  a  project  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sunday,  and  all  reli- 
gions festivals.  That  would  be  the  most  complete  of  all  reactions,  for  it  would 
at  once  confound  all  ages,  and  exterminate  every  chance  of  salvation. 

"  Such  is  tbe  estimation  in  which  religion  is  now  held,  that  every  one 
hastens  to  dear  himself  iVom  the  odious  aspersion  of  being  in  tbe  least  degree 
attached  to  it.  The  representatives  in  Parliament,  if  by  any  chance  an 
allusion  is  made  to  the  dergy,  burst  ont  into  laughter  or  sneer ;  they  think 
they  can  govern  a  people,  white  they  are  incessantly  outraging  tbeir  wonhip, — 
that  cradle  of  modem  dvilisation.  If  ■  journal  acddentally  mentJons  that  a 
raiment  has  attended  mass,  all  the  generals  in  the  tcingdom  hasten  to  repel 
the  calnmny,  to  protest  by  all  that  is  sacred  their  entire  innocence,  to  swear 
tiiaX  tbe  barricades  have  taught  them  to  forget  the  lessons  of  Kapoleon,  to 
bow  the  knee  at  the  name  of  God."— P.  420. 

"Id  this  nniversal  straggle  for  disoi^anisatiou,  the  fatal  ardonr  gains 
every  character.  The  contest  is,  who  shall  demolish  most  effectually,  and 
give  the  most  vehemuit  strokes  to  society.  M.  de  Shonen  sees  well  that 
less  f(ood  was  done  by  his  conrage  in  redstbg  the  attacks  on  the  temples  of 
rdigion,  than  evil  by  the  weight  lent  by  the  propoeidon  for  a  divorce,  to  the 
last  establishment  wbicb  was  yet  untouched,  the  sanctity  of  private  Ub.  To 
defend  our  pnblic  monuments,  and  overturn  marriage,  is  a  proceeding  iriioliy 
for  the  benefit  of  anarchy  j  I  say  overturn  it ;  for  in  the  corrupted  state  of 
sodety  where  we  live,  to  dissolve  its  indissolubility,  is  to  strike  it  in  its  very 
essence."— Pp.  412,  413. 

"The  recent  revolution  has  exhibited  a  spectade  which  was  wanting 
in  that  of  1789.  Robespierre,  in  the  CousUtnent  Assembly,  proposed  the 
abolition  of  the  puuishment  of  death :  no  one  then  thought  of  death,  none 
dreuned  of  bathing  tiiemsdves  in  blood.  Now,  the  case  is  widdy  diffsrent 
— We  hare  arrived  at  terror  at  one  leap.  It  is  while  knowing  it,  while 
viewing  It  ftall  iu  the  fece,  that  it  is  seriondv  recommended.  We  have,  or 
we  affect,  the  unhappy  passion  for  blood.  Ine  speedies  of  Bobeepierre  and 
St  Just  are  printed  aud  sdd  for  a  few  sons,  Uaomg  out  m»k/  hi*  spMcft  infii- 
t<mr  of  a*  Swreme  BeOio.  All  this  goes  on  in  peaoeatw  times,  when  we 
are  all  as  yet  in  cold  blood,  withont  the  double  excuse  of  terror  and  pasdon 
which  palliated  tbdr  eoonnities.— FoeOy  has  taken  the  same  line.    Hie 
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Cotutituliomiel,  while  pnblishbg  their  revolting  paaegfrici  on  tilood,  es- 
pressea  no  horror  at  uiis  tendencj.  Inceaaanttf  we  are  told  the  reign  of 
blood  cannM  be  renewed  ;  but  our  dRra  have  done  more  than  lenewing  it, 
thej  have  removed  all  horror  at  iL" — P.  121. 

Od  the  dissolution  of  the  bereditarj  Peerage,  the  great 
conqneBt  of  the  Revolution,  the  following  strikiDg  observa- 
tioDB  are  made  : — 

"  The  democrats,  in  epeaking;  a(  the  deatrnction  of  the  hereditary  Peerage, 
imagliie  that  they  have  only  sacrificed  an  inetitntion.  There  never  was  a 
more  Kiievous  mistake;  tbej  have  destroyed  aprinciple.  They  have  thrown 
into  the  gulf  the  sole  conservative  priociple  that  the  Bevofation  had  left ; 
the  sole  stone  in  the  edifice  which  recalls  the  past ;  the  sole  force  in  the 
constitntion  which  subsists  of  itself.  By  that  great  stroke,  France  has 
violently  detached  itself  from  the  Earopean  continent,  violently  thrown  itself 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  violently  married  itself  to  the  virgin  soil  of  Peansyl- 
vimia,  whither  we  bring  an  ancient,  discontented,  and  divided  society ;  a 
popnlation  overflowing,  which,  having  no  deserts  to  expand  over,  must  recoil 
npon  itself,  and  t«ar  out  its  own  entrails ;  in  fine,  the  tastes  of  servitude, 
the  appetite  for  domination  and  anarchy,  an  tl- religion  a  doctrines,  antl-socia] 

Siassions,  at  which  that  jonog  state  which  bore  Wasbington,  nonrished 
reedom,  and  believes  in  God,  would  stand  aghast. 

"  Tbe  middle  rank  has  this  evil  inherent  In  its  composition ;  placed  on 
the  confines  of  physical  struggle,  the  intervention  of  force  does  not  surprise 
It ;  It  submits  to  its  tyranny  without  revolt.  Has  it  defended  France,  for 
tbe  last  sixteen  months,  from  the  leaden  sceptre  which  baa  so  cmelly  weighed 
upon  her  destinies  1  What  a  spectacle  whs  exhibited  when  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  resplendent  with  talent,  with  virtues,  with  recollections  dear  to 
France,  by  its  conscientions  votes  for  so  many  years,  was  forced  to  vote 
agaaut  iti  conviction ;  Jbrced,  I  ray,  to  bend  it*  powerful  head  befort  a  bmlal, 
jealout,  and  ignorant  multitude.  Tbe  clsss  wbich  conld  command  snch  a 
sacrifice,  enforce  snch  a  national  humiliation,  is  incapable  of  governing 
Franco  \  and  will  never  preserve  the  empire,  bnt  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the 
jaws  of  the  pitiless  enemy,  who  is  ever  ready  to  devonr  it." — P.  487, 

"  No  government  is  possible,  where  the  mortal  antipathy  exists  which  In 
France  alienates  the  lower  classes.  In  possession  of  power,  from  the  ascend- 
ant of  education  or  fortune.  Can  any  one  believe  that  power  will  nlti- 
mately  remain  in  the  bands  of  that  intermediate  class  wbich  is  detached 
ftota  the  interests  of  property,  without  being  allied  to  tbe  mnltitude?  Is  it 
not  evident  that  its  natural  tendency  is  to  separate  itself  daily  more  and 
more  from  the  first  class,  to  unite  itself  to  the  second?  Community  of 
hatred  will  occasion  unity  of  esertion  \  and  the  more  that  the  abyss  ia 
enlarged  which  separates  the  present  depositaries  of  power  from  its  natural 
possessors,  the  more  will  the  masses  enter  into  a  share,  and,  finally,  into  the 
exclusive  possession  of  power.  Thence  things  will  proceed  from  demolition  to 
demolition,  firom  disorder  to  disorder,  by  an  inevitable  progress,  and  must  at 
length  end  in  that  anti-social  state,  the  rule  of  the  mnltitade. 

"  The  moment  that  the  opinion  of  the  dominant  classes  ditregard*  ala- 
UwAed  aUeratt,  that  It  takes  a  pleasure  in  violating  those  angnst  principles 
which  constitnto  the  sonl  of  society,  we  see  an  abyss  begin  to  open ;  the 
earth  quakes  beneath  our  feet — the  community  is  shaken  to  its  very  centre. 
Thai  btgnu  a  ptvfotmd  and  tmiverial  taue  of  tuj^eriag.  Capital  disappears ; 
talents  retreat— become  irritated  or  eormpt«d.  The  national  genius  becomes 
intoxicated — precipitates  itself  into  every  species  of  disorder,  and  bears  aloft, 
not  as  a  light,  but  a  torch  of  confiagratlon,  its  naeless  fiame.  The  whole 
nation  is  seized  with  diaqnietade  and  sickness,  as  on  the  eve  of  thow  con- 
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Tnlsioiu  which  shake  the  earth,  and  trouble  at  once  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
the  eea.  Every  one  aeeka  the  canaea  of  thia  eztraordinaiy  state ;  it  is  to 
be  (band  in  one  alone — the  gocial  state  is  trembling  to  its  fonndations. 

"  This  Is  precise!;  the  state  we  hare  been  in  for  sixteen  months.  To  con- 
ceal it  is  impossible.  What  is  required  is,  to  endeavonr  to  remedy  its  dis- 
orden.  France  is  well  aware  that  it  would  be  happy  if  it  had  onlj/  lost  a 
Jtfth  of  lit  immense  ay>itai  during  tAat  period.  Eeiry  indimdual  in  the  king- 
dam  hat  lott  a  large  portion  of  hia  ineome.  And  yet  the  rerolntioD  of  1830 
was  the  moat  rapid  and  the  least  bloody  recorded  in  history.  If  we  look 
nearer,  we  shall  discover  that  every  one  of  as  ia  less  secure  of  his  property 
than  he  was  before  that  moral  earthquake.  Every  one  is  less  secure  of  his 
head,  though  the  Beign  of  Death  has  not  yet  coamieaced ;  and  in  that  nni< 
rersal  feeling  of  insecurity  is  to  be  found  the  source  of  the  universal  anffer- 
Ing."— IL  491. 

But  ve  muet  conclude,  however  reluctantly,  these  copious 
extracta.  Were  we  to  translate  eyery  passage  -which  is 
striking  in  itself,  which  bears  in  the  most  eztraordioary 
way  on  the  present  crisis  in  this  couutry,  we  should  tran- 
scribe the  whole  of  this  eloquent  and  profoond  disqui- 
sition. 

If  it  had  been  written  in  this  country,  it  would  haye  been 
set  down  as  the  work  of  some  furious  anti-reformer ;  of 
some  violent  Tory,  blind  to  the  progress  of  events — insen- 
sible to  the  change  of  society.  It  ia  the  work,  however,  of 
no  anti-reformer,  but  of  a  liberal  Parisian  historian,  a 
decided  supporter,  at  the  time,  of  the  Revolution  of  July ; 
a  powerful  opponent  of  the  Bourbons,  for  fifteen  years,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  ia  commended  in  the  highest 
terms  by  Lady  Morgan,  as  one  of  the  rising  lights  of  the 
age ;  *  and  that  stamps  bis  character  as  a  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party.  But  he  baa  become  enlightened,  as  all  the 
world  will  be,  to  the  real  tendency  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  by  that  most  certain  of  all  preceptors — the  suffering 
it  has  occasioned. 

Salvandy,  like  all  the  Liberal  party  in  France,  while  he 
clearly  perceivea  the  deplorable  state  to  which  their  revolu- 
tion has  brought  them,  and  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  which  the  triumph  of  July  has  so  strongly 
developed,  is  unable  to  discover  the  remote  cause  of  the  dis- 
asters which  overwhelm  them.  At  this  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  we  can  clearly  discern  it.  "  Ephraim,"  says 
the  Scripture,  "  is  joined  to  his  idols  :  let  him  alone."  In 
these  words  ia  to  be  found  the  secret  of  the  universal  suffer- 
ing, the  deplorable  condition,  the  mercileaa  tyranny,  which 
"  Franee,  ii.  3*2. 
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prerails  in  Fnmoe.  It  is  labooring  under  the  diaetisement 
of  Heaven.  An  offended  Deity  has  rained  down  upon  it  a 
woree  scoui^e  than  the  brimstone  vhich  destroyed  the  cities 
of  the  Plain — the  scourge  of  its  own  passions  and  vices. 
The  terrible  cruelty  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  enormous 
injustice  of  the  revolutionary  rule,  are  registered  in  the  book 
of  fate  ;  the  general  abandonment  of  religion  by  the  most 
active  and  influential  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  over  the 
whole  country,  has  led  to  the  extirpation  of  all  the  baniers 
against  anarchy  which  are  fitted  to  secure  the  wellbeing  of 
society.  Its  fate  is  sealed ;  its  glories  are  gone ;  the  unfet- 
tered march  of  passion  will  overthrow  every  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  and  national  ruin  will  be  the  consequence.  We 
are  following  in  the  same  course,  and  will  most  certfuuly 
share  in  the  same  punishment 
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THE    BBITISH    PEERAGE 

[BLACKWOOD-a  UAQAZINE.  JuLr  1891  &  Fu.  1831]* 

The  House  of  Peers  being  the  body  in  the  state  where 
the  next  defeoBiTe  contest  of  the  constitution  is  to  be  main- 
tained, has  become,  a8  might  be  expected,  the  subject  of 
unmeasured  obloquy  and  misrepresentation,  on  the  part  of 
the  Reforming  journals,  for  some  time  past.  One  would 
imagine,  irom  the  style  of  their  attacks,  that  this  illustrious 
assembly  was  composed  of  persona  whose  interests  were  not 
only  inconsistent  with,  but  adrerse  to  those  of  the  other  classes 
of  society  ;  that  they  form  a  sort  of  insulated  junto  in  the 
middle  of  the  other  members  of  the  state  ;  and  that  all  the 
vituperation  so  justly  layished  on  the  privileged  ranks  in  the 
Continental  states  may  fairly  be  transferred  to  the  British 
peerage.  The  irequency  and  hardihood  of  such  assertions 
are  caJculated  not  only  to  impose  upon  the  uninformed,  but 
even  to  induce  forgetfulness  of  the  real  state  of  the  fact  on 
the  part  of  the  learned.  By  the  constant  I'epetition  of 
falsehood,  even  the  sound  of  truth  at  length  appears  strange 
to  the  ears  once  most  accustomed  to  bear  it. 

The  circumstance  which  made  the  aristocracy  so  hateful 
to  the  French  nation,  and  still  renders  it  so  injurious  in  most 
of  the  European  monarchies,  is,  that  they  were  not  only  re- 
lieved from  all  the  burdens  which  oppressed  the  other  classes, 
but  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  all  the  honourable  situations  of 
every  description,  under  government.  Not  only  were  all 
the  higher  situations,  such  as  those  of  ambassadors,  generals, 
and  admirals,  but  all  the  inferior  offices,  such  as  abbacies, 
judgeships,  bishopricks,  open  alone  to  the  younger  branches 
of  the  nobility.     Unless  a  man  could  prove  the  nobility  of  bis 

*  Written  dudog  the  diMuatiou  in  ParliBmeDt  of  the  Befonn  Kll. 
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descent,  he  was  debarred  from  rising  higher  than  to  the 
rank  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  and  he  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  better  preferment  than  a  country  curacy 
of  £30  or  £40  a-year  in  the  church.  The  whole  ecclesiastical 
dignities  and  emolumenta  were  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the 
aristocracy.  "  It  is  a  terrible  thing,"  said  Pascal,  "  that 
influence  of  nobility — it  gives  a  man  an  ascendency  which 
could  not  be  acquired  by  half  a  century  of  glory.  Look  at 
that  young  fool — <it  is  from  that  stock  that  we  make  the 
bishops,  marshals,  and  ambassadors  of  France."  The  line 
now  drawn  in  India  between  the  power  and  ehgibility  for 
office  of  the  British  youth,  and  the  native  Hindoos,  is  not 
more  rigid  than  existed  in  France,  prior  to  1 789,  between 
the  deBcendants  of  noble  and  those  of  plebeian  blood.  It 
was  this  iuvidiouB  distinction  that  mainly  contributed  to 
produce  the  Revolution,  because  it  inflicted  a  personal  injury 
upon  every  man  of  plebeian  birth,  and  opposed  an  insuper- 
able bar  to  the  ambition  and  fortunes  of  conscious  talent, 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred,  in  the  whole  community. 
"  What  is  the  Tiers  Etat  V  said  the  Abb6  Sieyes,  in  his 
celebrated  pamphlet  at  the  opening  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly :  "  It  is  the  whole  nation,  mimis  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  iudividuals."  For  this  class  to  monopolise 
all  the  fortunes  and  distinctions  of  the  monarchy,  became, 
in  an  age  of  rising  prosperity,  altogether  insupportable. 
Not  the  corruption  of  the  court,  nor  the  infidelity  of  the 
philosophers,  produced  the  Revolution — for  these  were  of 
partial  application  ;  but  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  based  on 
centuries  of  exclusive  power,  and  intolerable  in  an  age  of 
rising  improvement. 

These  privileges  were  accompanied,  on  the  part  of  the 
church  and  the  nobility,  by  a  general  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, upon  the  principle  that  the  first  saved  the  state  by 
their  prayers,  and  the  second  defended  it  by  their  swords. 
This  exemption  was  of  comparatively  little  importance 
during  the  days  of  feudal  power,  when  taxes  were  incon- 
aiderable,  and  the  expenses  of  government,  from  the  absence 
of  standing  armies,  were  not  greater  than  those  of  a  powerful 
baron.  But  when  the  expenses  of  the  state  increased,  and 
the  embarrassments  of  the  treasury  augmented,  the  exemp- 
tion became  intolerable.     To  behold  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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thousand  of  the  riclieBt  persons  in  France,  most  of  Thorn 
were  perfectly  idle,  and  who  enjojed  all  the  lucrative  offices 
under  goremment,  free  from  direct  taxation,  while  their 
poorer  brethren  toiled  under  the  weight  of  burdens  to  the 
amount  of  £20,000,000  a-year,  was  to  the  last  degree 
exasperating. 

It  added  immensely  to  the  weight  of  these  grievances 
that  the  priyileges  of  nobility  were  perpetnal,  and  descended 
with  titles  of  honour  to  all  the  members  of  a  family  indis- 
criminately. The  effect  of  this  was  to  create  an  exclusive 
class,  whose  rights  never  expired,  which  passed  irom  father 
to  son  even  to  the  last  generation,  and  which  had  nothing 
in  common,  either  in  point  of  interest,  feeling,  or  faabit^ 
with  the  inferior  classes  of  society.  Custom  and  prejudice, 
omnipotent  with  this  order  in  every  country,  precluded  any 
young  men  of  noble  birth  from  entering  into  commerce  or 
basiness  of  any  sort ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  was, 
that  the  whole  were  thrown  upon  the  offices  at  the  disposal 
of  government ;  and  every  situation,  however  inconsiderable, 
was  sought  after  by  a  host  of  noble  competitors,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  every  person  of  plebeian  descent.  But  for  the 
poverty  of  this  needy  race,  which  rendered  marriage  nnfre- 
quent,  save  in  the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  and  the  excessive 
dissoluteness  of  their  manners,  France  would  have  been 
overspread  by  a  race  of  haughty  idlers,  like  Spain — the  four 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  hidalgos  of  which,  too  proud 
to  do  anything  for  themselves,  spend  their  lives  in  basking 
in  the  sunshine  in  their  provincial  towns. 

How  diflferent  in  all  these  respects  is  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  and  how  totally  inapphcable  are  all  the  ideas 
drawn  from  the  situation  of  foreign  to  that  of  the  British 
nohihty  I  No  exemption  from  taxation,  no  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, no  invidious  distinctions,  separate  them  from  the 
other  classes  in  the  state.  By  a  fortunate  custom,  which 
has  done  more,  says  Hallam,  for  the  liberties  of  England 
than  any  other  single  circumstance  in  its  domestic  policy,  the 
distinction  of  titles  has  been  confined  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  family ;  while  the  younger  branches, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  law  merely  commoners,  speedily 
acquire  the  ideas  of  that  class,  and,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
generations,  become  indistinguishable  from  the  general  body 
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of  tbe  community.  In  thia  v&j  the  younger  branches  of 
the  nobility,  the  corBC  and  bane  of  Continental  monarchies, 
haye  become  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  classes 
in  the  British  community,  becaoBe  they  form  a  link  between 
the  otherwise  discordant  branches  of  society,  and  blend  the 
dignified  manners  of  elevated,  with  the  Tigour  and  activity 
of  humble  birth.  Here,  in  the  Bplendid  language  of  Mr 
Sheridan,  is  no  sullen  line  of  demarcation  for  ever  separating 
the  higher  from  the  lower  orders  ;  but  all  is  one  harmonious 
whole,  insensibly  passing,  as  in  the  colours  of  the  prism, 
from  the  bright  gUtter  of  the  orange,  where  the  nobility 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  rank  and  opulence,  to  the  sober 
hue  of  the  indigo,  where  the  peasant  toils  in  the  shade  of 
humble  life. 

The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  for  the  creation  of  Peers 
has  been  liberally  exercised  of  lat«  years  :  and  the  nobles 
are  now  four  times  as  numerous  as  they  were  during  the 
Great  Rebellion.  Who  have  been  the  men,  who  have 
thus  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  hereditary  legislators  1 
The  greatest  and  most  illustrious  characters  of  their  day — 
the  statesmen  who  have  sustained  the  country  by  their 
exertions — the  heroes  who  have  led  its  armies  to  victory — 
the  sailors  who  shook  the  world  with  its  fleets — the  patriots 
who  have  vindicated  its  freedom  by  their  courage.  The 
names  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  of  Abercrombie  and 
Anglesey,  of  Lynedoch  and  Hill,  rec^  the  most  splendid 
passages  in  the  miUtary  uinaU  of  Britain  :  those  of  NelfKtn 
and  St  Vincent,  of  Howe  and  Duncan,  the  most  glorious 
triumphs  of  its  Navy  :  those  of  Somers  and  Chatham,  of 
GrenviUe  and  Welledey,  the  most  illustrious  efforts  of  its 
statesmen.  Such  men  not  only  add  dignity  to  the  assembly 
in  which  they  are  placed,  but  the  prospect  of  obtaining  so 
brilliant  a  distinction  for  their  family  operates  powei^illy 
on  the  exertions  of  the  profession  to  which  they  belong. 
When  Nelson  ran  his  own  v^sel  alongside  two  line-of-battle 
ships  at  St  Vincent's,  and  boarded  them  both  one  after  the 
other,  he  exclaimed,  "  A  peerage,  or  Westminster  Abbey  I" 
and  a  similar  feeling  operates  universally,  not  only  upon 
those  who  have  such  a  distinction  placed  within  their  reach, 
but  who  can  hope  by  strenuous  exertion  ultimately  to  obtain 
it.  No  man  can  doubt  that  the  prospect  of  hereditary  honours 
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being  conferred  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Army  and  Nary, 
operatOB  most  powerfdt j  in  elevating  the  feelioga,  stimulat- 
ing the  exertions,  and  sustaining  the  courage  of  those 
employed  in  these  Berrices ;  and  that  bat  for  such  distinc- 
tions, not  only  would  their  caste  in  society  be  lovered,  bat 
their  national  usefulneas  diminished. 

By  immemorial  custom  also,  the  Chancellor  of  Engltuid, 
a  lawyer,  and  generally  elevated  from  the  inferior  stations 
of  society,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Hoase  of  Peers.  It 
is  a  proad  thing,  as  Mr  Canning  veil  obeeired,  for  the 
Commons  of  Enj^and,  "  to  see  a  private  individual,  elevated 
from  obscurity  solely  by  the  force  of  talent,  take  precedence 
of  the  Hovards,  the  Talbots,  and  the  Percys — of  the  pride 
of  Norman  ancestry,  equally  vith  the  splendour  of  royal 
descent."  The  Chancellor  is  usually  a  man  raised  from  the 
lover  ranlu.  Every  lawyer  knows  that  none  but  those 
trained  to  exertion,  by  early  and  overbearing  necessity,  can 
sostaio  the  hercoleui  labour  of  rising  to  the  head  of  the 
English  Bar.  It  was  thus  that  Lord  Hardvicke,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Lord  Mansfidd,  Lord  Thoriow,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  Lyndhoist  rose ;  they 
were  trained  in  the  school  of  neceaaity  to  the  exertions 
requisite  to  rise  to  the  summit  of  so  terrible  an  ascent.  In 
this  way  the  peerage  is  perpetually  renovated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  talent  and  energy  from  the  walka  of  humble  life,  and 
the  lower  orders  are  attached  to  the  country,  by  the  possi- 
bility of  rifdng  to  the  highest  stations  which  its  government 
can  aflford. 

While,  therefore,  the  ariatoCTacy  of  the  Continental  states, 
by  rigidly  closing  the  door  against  plebeian  ability,  both 
weakened  the  state  by  excluding  its  ablest  members,  and 
irritated  the  lower  orders  by  establishing  an  impassable 
barrier  between  them  and  the  higher ;  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  by  throwing  open  their  doors  to  admit  the  moat 
eminent  of  its  citizens,  bisth  brought  the  talents  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  to  bear  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  state, 
and  elevated  the  dignity  of  their  ovm  body  by  the  snccesaive 
acqoisition  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  peerage  of  England,  therefore,  so  far  from 
being  a  restnunt  upon  the  talent,  or  a  burden  upon  the 
energies,  of  the  lower  orders,  is  the  highest  mcouragement 
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to  their  vie/our  and  exertions,  and  holds  forth  the  glittering 
prize  which  Btimulatea  the  talent  and  insures  the  fortunes 
of  thousands  who  are  never  destined  to  obtain  it.  Few 
indeed  are  destined  to  rise  ironi  private  life  like  a  Hard- 
wicke,  a  Mansfield,  or  an  Eldon ;  but  every  man  in  that 
situation  recollects  the  rise  of  these  illustrious  men ;  and 
the  confidence  in  their  own  good  fortune,  which  is  so  uni- 
versal in  the  outset  of  life,  stimulates  multitudes,  from  these 
examples,  to  exertions  which,  if  they  do  not  lead  to  titles,  at 
least  contribute  to  success  and  usefulness. 

It  is  a  common  theme  of  compltunt  with  the  Radical 
journals,  that  the  aristocracy  usurp  an  undue  share  of 
patronage  in  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Church ;  and 
that  unless  a  young  man  has  connexions  possessing  parlia- 
mentary interest,  he  has  no  chance  of  elevation  in  any  of 
these  lines.  There  never  was  a  complaint  worse  founded. 
That  the  younger  branches  of  the  nobility  are  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  in  these  useful  and  honourable  lines,  is  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  glory  and  the  blessing  of  England  ; — 
that  instead  of  wasting  their  days  in  listless  indolence,  as  in 
Spain,  or  in  unceasing  gallantry,  as  in  Italy,  they  are  to  be 
found  actively  engaged  in  real  business ;  discharging  the 
duty  of  country  curates,  or  enduring  the  hardships  of  naval, 
or  facing  the  dangers  of  military  life,  without  any  distinc- 
tion from  their  humbler  brethren.  Destroy  this  invaluable 
distinction ;  banish  the  sons  of  the  opulent  from  active 
employment,  and  where  will  they  be  found  1  At  the  gam- 
ing-table or  the  race-course ;  corrupting  the  wives  of  the 
citizens,  or  squandering  the  fortunes  of  ages.  It  is  in  vain 
to  expect  that  men  will  ever  live  without  an  object :  if  a 
good  one  is  taken  away,  a  bad  one  will  speedily  succeed  : 
if  they  are  prevented  from  following  the  career  of  honour 
and  usefulness,  they  will  embrace  that  of  sensuality  and  cor- 
ruption. 

If,  indeed,  the  Aristocracy  had  the  monopoly  of  any  of 
these  departments,  the  exclusive  privilege  would  be  equally 
injurious  to  themselves  and  their  inferiors.  But  this  neither  is, 
nor,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  this  country,  can  be  the 
case.  No  man  can  pretend  that  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the 
church,  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility.  Every  indi- 
vidual is  acquainted  in  his  own  little  circle  with  numbers  who 
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are  rbing  in  these  professions  without  the  aid  of  any  aristo- 
cratic connexion.  The  greatest  men  who  have  made  these 
professions  illustrious  in  our  times — Nelson,  Duncan,  Howe, 
St  Vincent,  Collingwood,  Eldon,  Loughborough,  Thurlow, 
Ljndhurst,  Brougham,  Ellenborough — have  risen  from  the 
middle  ranks.  But  if  the  complaint  be  only  that  thej  en- 
counter the  nobility  in  their  struggle  through  life,  then  we 
reply,  that  such  competition  is  the  greatest  public  advan- 
tage. Such  civil  contests  between  the  different  classes  of 
society  are  always  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, however  painful  they  may  be  to  individuals.  Without 
them,  the  energy  of  both  would  be  enfeebled  :  aristocratic 
indolence  would  relapse  into  inactivity— -democratic  vigour 
would  become  sordid  ambition.  Nor  need  popular  enterprise 
envy  the  sons  of  the  great  the  advantages  which  in  the 
outset  of  life  belong  to  elevated  birth  ;  those  very  advantages 
too  often  prove  their  ruin,  because  they  prevent  the  mind 
being  habituated  to  the  vigorous  exertions  essential  to  lasting 
reputation. 

The  prevailing  tone  and  character  of  all  the  professions 
into  which  the  Aristocracy  generally  enter,  is  unquestionably 
greatly  elevated  by  the  intermixture  of  honourable  feeling 
which  they  occasion.  If  Montesquieu  was  right  in  assert- 
ing that  the  principle  of  monarchy  is  honour,  every  day's 
experience  must  convince  us  that  the  influence  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy is  not  less  salutary  in  sustaining  the  dignified  feeling 
of  private  life.  Whence  is  it  that  England,  so  long  immersed 
in  commercial  pursuits,  which  Napoleon  styled  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  still  retains  so  much  of  the  elevating  influ- 
ence of  ancient  chivalry ;  that  her  warriors  exhibit  such 
nndecaying  valour,  her  legislators  such  moral  courage,  her 
higher  orders  such  dignified  manners  ?  How  has  it  happened 
that  the  progress  of  opulence,  fatal  to  the  growth  of  all 
other  states,  has  here  been  so  long  co-existent  with  public 
virtue — that  a  thousand  years  of  prosperity  has  neither 
sapped  the  foandation  of  public  or  private  integrity  ;  and 
that,  though  gray  in  years  of  renown,  she  still  teems  with 
the  energy  of  youthful  ambition  1  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  happy  combination  of  the  nobility  and  the  people — 
in  the  tempering  the  pride  of  aristocratic  birth  by  the  vigour 
of  popular  enterprise,  and  elevating  the  standard  of  plebeian 
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ambition  bj  the  infusion  of  chiTalrons  feeling.  Serer  the 
connexion  between  these  tvo  principles,  and  vhat  will 
the  nation  become  1  An  assemblage  of  calculating  trades- 
men, possessing  no  higher  standard  of  manners  than  the 
Americans,  and  no  nobler  feelings  of  patriotism  than  the 
Dutch. 

The  stability  of  the  European  monarchies,  compared  with 
the  ephemeral  duration  of  the  Eastran  dynasties,  is  cbiefij 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  hereditary  descent  of  honours  and 
estates  in  particular  families.  It  was  seemingly  an  institu- 
tion of  ProTidence,  destined  to  secure  the  aacendency  of 
European  ciTilisation  and  the  Clmstian  religion  orer  Orien- 
tal barbarism  and  Mahometan  degradation,  that  the  Bar- 
barians who  settled  in  the  Roman  empire  all  by  common 
consent  established  primogeniture  and  the  hereditary  descent 
of  honours  ;  while  the  dirisions  of  the  same  tribes  who  set- 
tled in  the  Eastern  empires  adopted  the  system,  that  all 
personal  distinctions  should  expire  with  the  first  possessor. 
In  this  single  circumstance  will  be  found  the  remote  cause 
of  the  steady  progress,  uniform  policy,  and  stable  govern- 
ment, of  the  European  states,  compared  with  the  fluctuating 
djmaatiea,  perpetual  convulsions,  and  declining  prosperity, 
of  the  Eastern  empires.  The  want  of  a  hereditary  noblesse 
has  inflicted  the  same  evils  on  Persia  and  Turkey,  which 
the  want  of  an  hereditary  crown  has  occasioned  to  Poland, 
and  for  long  did  to  Hungary. 

Permanence  of  design  and  system  can  never  be  obtained 
till  permanence  of  interest  is  established.  When  honours 
expire,  and  fortunes  are  always  divided  on  the  death  of  an 
individual,  the  seed  which  was  beginning  to  expand  is  agsdn 
restored,  upon  every  case  of  individual  dissolution,  to  its 
native  earth ;  and  the  succeeding  generation,  actuated  by 
no  common  interest,  is  tossed  on  the  sea  of  life,  without  any 
definite  or  permanent  object.  The  fortunes  of  the  state 
crumble  with  the  successive  disperaions  of  individual  accumu- 
lations ;  and  generation  after  generation  follows,  without 
any  addition  either  to  the  national  stabihty,  or  any  improve- 
ment in  the  national  fortune. 

It  is  easy  to  declaim,  now  that  we  have  obtained  the 
advantages  of  r^;ular  government,  against  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  the  feudal  nobihty  ;  without  that  institution, 
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European  civilisation  would  have  become  extinct  during 
the  anarchy  of  the  dark  ages,  or  yielded  to  the  fiiry  of 
Mahometan  conquest.  All  that  we  now  possess,  or  that 
distinguishes  us  from  the  Asiatic  people — our  laws,  our 
liberties,  our  religion — have  been  preserved  bj  the  barrier 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy.  "  Gratefully  we  must  acknow- 
ledge," says  Hallam,  "that  the  territorial  nobility  were, 
during  the  dark  ages,  the  chief  support  not  only  against 
foreign  invasion,  bat  domestic  tyranny ;  and  that  violence 
would  have  rioted  without  control,  if,  when  the  people  were 
poor  and  disunited,  the  barons  had  not  been  independent 
and  free."*  What  was  it  that  enabled  European  valour 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  Mahometan  conquest  1  Who  saved 
Christian  civilisation  from  Asiatic  oppression  on  the  field 
of  Tours  1  Who  combated  the  forces  of  the  Saracens  in  their 
own  domains,  and  fought  the  battle  of  European  freedom 
on  the  fields  of  Palestine  1  Who  expelled  the  Arabs  from 
Spain,  and  maintained  for  eight  centuries  an  uninterrupted 
contest  vrith  the  Moorish  spoiler  1  The  nobihty  of  Europe 
— the  territorial  barons,  permanently  interested  in  the  soil 
by  the  hereditary  possession  of  estates,  and  actuated  by 
undecaying  spirit  from  the  descent  of  family  honours. 
Compare  uie  steady  progress,  regular  government,  and  un- 
ceasing improvement,  of  the  European  states,  with  the  per- 
petual vacillation,  periodical  anarchy,  and  general  slavery, 
of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  and  the  immeasurable  benefits  of 
a  hereditary  nobility  must  appear  obvious  to  the  most 
inconsiderate  observer. 

The  freedom  which  is  now  so  much  the  object  of  deserved 
eulc^um  was  nursed  in  its  cradle  by  the  feudal  nobility. 
It  was  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Baronial  castle-wall  that 
industry,  civilisation,  and  improvement  first  took  root ;  in 
every  part  of  Europe  the  earliest  seeds  of  liberty  expanded 
under  the  protection  of  hereditary  power.  The  traveller,  as  he 
glides  along  the  Rhine,  or  descends  the  rapid  stream  of  the 
Rhone,  or  skirts  the  tower-clad  heights  of  the  Apennines,  can 
still  discern  in  the  villages  which  are  clustered  round  the  roots 
of  the  castellated  heights,  the  influence  of  aristocratic  power 
in  protecting  the  first  efforts  of  laborious  industry.  Magna 
Gharia  was  extorted  from  a  pusillanimous  monarch  by  a 
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combination  of  the  feudal  nobilitj :  the  earlj  liberties  of 
France,  Germaoj,  and  Spain  were  established  b;  the 
same  influence,  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  royal 
power.  For  centuries  before  the  people  had  thought  of 
moying  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  or  were  capable  of 
understanding  the  meaning  of  freedom,  it  had  been  the 
object  of  repeated  contests  on  the  pi^t  of  the  hereditary 
nobility. 

Nor  let  it  be  ima^ned  that  these  advantages  are  all  past 
— that  a  new  era  has  opened  in  human  affaire — and  that, 
having  made  use  of  a  hereditary  nobility  in  the  infancy  of 
society,  we  can  now  with  safety  discard  their  assistance. 
They  are  not  less  needed  in  the  advanced  than  in  the  ewly 
stages  of  nations  :  the  dangers  to  freedom  are  aa  great  now 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Magna  Charta ;  the  power  by 
which  it  is  assailed  is  more  formidable  than  the  array  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  now  is, 
that,  by  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  nobility,  we  shall 
be  handed  over,  first,  to  the  horrors  of  popular  licentious- 
ness, and,  nest,  to  the  tranquillity  of  undisturbed  despotism. 
This  is  not  a  fanciful  apprehension — it  is  the  uniform  his- 
tory of  the  decay  of  freedom  in  past  ages  :  future  historians 
will  probably  point  to  the  present  Reform  Bill  as  the  first 
step  in  the  extinction  of  British  liberty. 

How  long  did  the  liberties  of  England  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  assumption  of  absolute 
power  by  the  Long  ParUament?  What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Norman  aris- 
tocracy by  the  wars  of  the  Roses  ?  The  despotism  of  the 
Tudors — the  cruel  severity  of  Henry  VIII. — the  fires  of 
Smithfield — the  arbitrary  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  fact 
well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  most  arbitrary  reign  in  the 
English  annals,  that  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  execu- 
tions (72,000)  took  place  ou  the  scaffold,  the  greatest  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  was  inflicted,  the  most  arbitrary 
alterations  in  the  laws  effected,  succeeded  immediately  the 
virtual  extinction  of  the  feudal  nobility  by  the  civil  wars. 
The  spirit  of  the  Commons  perished  with  its  support  in  the 
territorial  aristocracy  :  it  seemed  as  if  the  Barons  of  Runny- 
mede  had  been  succeeded  by  the  senate  of  Tiberius.  To 
such  a  degree  of  pliant  servility  did  the  Commons  arrive. 
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tbat  they  actnally  declared  the  king's  prodamationa  equal 
to  acts  of  parliament,  and  petitioned  tlie  mooarcha  for  a  list 
of  members  to  be  returned  in  the  succeeding  parliament  I  * 

How  long  did  the  liberties  of  the  French  monarchy  out- 
live the  decline  of  the  feudal  nobilitj,  under  the  crafty  policy 
of  Mazarin  and  Richelieu  1  What  became  of  the  boasted 
liberties  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  when  their  nobles  were 
crushed  by  the  despotism  of  the  Austrian  monarchs,  or  cor- 
rupted by  the  wealth  of  American  slavery?  After  the 
Patricians  were  corrupted,  and  the  Plebeians  left  alone  in 
presence  of  military  power,  how  long  did  the  freedom  of 
Rome  survive  ?  When  the  nobility  fought  the  last  battle 
of  Roman  virtue  at  Pharsalia,  did  not  the  people  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  usurper,  and  join  with  him  id  forging  chains 
for  their  country  1  Did  not  the  children  of  the  very  men 
who  had  shared  the  fervour  of  Gracchus  in  the  forum,  and 
shaken  by  democratic  violence  the  firm  bulwark  of  the 
republic,  break,  under  the  dictator,  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  extinguish  its  last  embers  on  the  field  of  Phi- 
lippi  1  Did  not  the  citizens  of  Rome,  worn  out  with  the 
dissensions  of  democratic  violence,  and  shattered  by  the 
collision  of  military  with  popular  power,  take  refuge  under 
the  shadow  of  despotism,  and  seek  in  the  servility  of  the 
empire  that  security  which  could  no  longer  be  found  amidst 
the  storms  of  the  republic  1 

The  destruction  of  Roman  freedom  was  immediately 
owing  to  the  people  revolting  against  the  aristocracy.  The 
firmness  and  steadiness  of  the  senate  had  long  preserved 
the  fortunes  and  favoured  the  growth  of  the  republic  ;  but 
when  plebeian  ambition  prevailed  over  aristocratic  power,  the 
vacillation  and  convulsions  immediately  commenced  which 
are  the  sure  forerunners  of  military  despotism.  Marius, 
the  first  consul  of  plebeian  blood,  brought  the  democracy 
into  immediate  collision  with  the  aristocracy ;  and,  but  for 
the  magnanimous  surrender  of  absolute  power  by  Sylla,  the 
liberties  of  Rome  had  perished  in  the  first  struggle.  The 
democracy  afterwards  chose  Csesar  as  their  leader  :  the  elo- 
quent apologist  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  commanded  all  the 
suffrages  of  the  popular  party ;  and  by  a  popular  act,  in 
opposition  to  the  most  vehement  r^istance  from  the  senate, 

*  MaclHvtoih'i  England,  toI.  H.  p,  342. 
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they  twice  conferred  upon  him,  for  five  years,  the  important 
proriace  of  Gaol,  vith  fire  legions.  The  snbjugation  of 
Rome,  therefore,  and  the  extinction  of  its  freedom,  was  only 
immediately  oTing  to  military  ambition ;  its  remote  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  democratic  spirit  vhich  had  placed  power 
in  the  hands  of  that  ambition  ;  and  this  was  the  work  of  the 
plebeians,  blindly  rushing,  like  our  Reformers,  upon  their 
own  ruin,  out  of  jealousy  to  theur  hereditary  le^slators. 

Freedom,  in  the  Italian  republics,  was  entirdy  of  aristo- 
cratic birth.  In  the  ireest  period  of  Italian  history, 
twenty  thousand  citizeus  in  the  great  towns  of  Florence, 
Genoa,  Milan,  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  gare  law  to  as 
many  millions  of  people.*  When  the  progress  of  opulence, 
when  fire  centuries  of  civilisation,  had  corrupted  the  citi- 
zens of  the  republics,  what  became  of  Italian  freedom  1 
Did  the  people  alone,  without  the  aid  of  their  superiors, 
long  maintain  the  fabric  of  hberty  ?  It  everywhere  crum- 
bled into  ruins :  in  some  instances,  on  the  first  assault  of 
eitemal  violence ;  in  most,  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
their  liberties  to  a  neighbouring  tyrant.  Deprived  of  the 
steady  support  and  systematic  conduct  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  vehemence  of  party  strife  became  so  excessive,  that  the 
tranquillity  of  despotism  was,  by  conunon  consent,  deemed 
an  eligible  exchange. 

The  nobility  of  France  were  destroyed  in  the  first  burst 
of  the  Revolution  ;  or  rather,  seduced  by  the  applauses  and 
intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  people,  they  voluntarily 
abdicated  all  their  privileges,  and  tmsted  to  maintain  their 
ascendency  by  heading  the  movement.  From  that  day,  not 
only  their  own  power,  but  the  liberty  of  the  country,  was 
destroyed ;  despotism  more  severe  than  that  of  the  Bour- 
bons, energy  more  terrible  than  that  of  legitimate  imbe- 
cility, crushed  the  ambition  of  the  people.  The  tyrants 
of  their  own  creation  were  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
those  they  had  deposed.  The  energy  of  Danton,  the  cruelty 
of  Robespierre,  the  despotism  of  the  Db^ctory,  the  sceptre 
of  Napoleon,  by  turns  ruled  the  state.  Freedom — more 
real  froedom  than  France  had  ever  enjoyed  from  the  days 
of  Clovis — was  revived,  with  the  partial  restoration  of  the 
nobility,  on  the  return  of  Louis :  it  has  now  perished  with 
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the  expulsion  of  Charles ;  aad  the  bayonets  of  the  National 
Guards  ^ain,  as  in  1 790,  become  the  unbalanced  pover  in 
the  state.  It  requires  little  foresight,  or  knovledge  of  the 
past,  to  foresee  that  the  present  anomalous  state  of  things 
cannot  permanentlj  coDtinue  in  that  country  ;  and  that,  if 
the  aristocracy  are  indeed  irrevocably  destroyed,  and  the 
people  left  alone  in  presence  of  military  power,  the  fumes 
of  democratic  ambition  will  speedily  evaporate,  and  Eastern 
despotism  close  the  scene. 

Effects  so  uniform  following  the  destruction  of  aristocratic 
influence  in  all  ^es  and  countries,  must  hare  proceeded 
from  some  common  and  universal  cause.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  see  what  this  cause  is.  The  people  without  hereditary 
leaders,  are  like  an  army  without  officers ;  they  may  suc- 
ceed during  a  moment  of  extraordinary  effervescence,  but 
they  are  incapable  of  the  sustained  and  systematic  effi^rts 
requisite  for  lasting  success.  The  regular  and  uniform  con- 
duct which  ifi  imprinted,  by  permanence  of  interest,  on  the 
measures  of  an  aristocratic,  can  never  be  attained  by  a 
popular  government.  With  the  excitation  of  the  moment, 
their  efforts  relax  ;  the  cheers  of  a  mob  are  succeeded  by 
their  unavoidable  panics.  The  maxim,  "  varium  et  muta- 
bile  semper,"  is  the  characteristic  not  more  of  feminine  incli- 
nation than  of  plebeian  ambition.  New  events  arise,  other 
objects  of  desire  present  themselves  :  in  the  rapid  changes 
of  public  men,  which  the  endless  vacillations  of  popular 
favour  occasion,  all  permanent  or  systematic  conduct  is 
abandoned.  The  same  generation  who  were  intoxicated 
with  the  passion  for  freedom  in  1789,  trembled  in  silence 
beneath  the  Reign  of  Terror,  crouched  ander  the  severe 
yoke  of  the  Directory,  and  followed  with  enthusiastic  shouts 
the  car  of  Napoleon. 

Let  any  man  observe  the  rt^id,  extraordinary,  and  almost 
inconceivable  changes  of  opinion  which  take  place  in  the 
objects  and  desires  of  the  people,  even  in  the  most  regular 
and  systematic  governments,  and  he  will  cease  to  be  sur- 
prised at  such  vacillation  and  weakness  in  their  conduct 
when  they  are  deprived  of  their  hereditary  leaders.  Observe 
the  changes  of  opinion  which  have  occurred  within  our  own 
recollection.  Who  was  so  popular  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington after  the  Battle  of  Waterbol     When,  amidst  a 
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nation's  transports,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  or  vent  in  procession  to  St  Paul's  to  share  in  the 
imiTersal  thank^ving,  who  would  have  been  bold  enough 
to  foretell  that  in  fifteen  years  he  should  be  stoned,  like  an- 
other Scipio,  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  which  he  had 
saved  from  a  greater  than  Hannibal  ?  Recollect  the  uni- 
versal intoxication  on  the  fall  of  Paris.  Could  any  man 
have  believed  in  those  days  that  in  so  short  a  time  the  glo- 
ries of  that  period  should,  in  all  the  popular  journals,  be  the 
object  of  envious  obloquy,  as  triumphs  of  the  borough- 
mongers  in  which  the  people  had  no  interest  1  Who  has 
forgot  the  vehemence  of  popular  interest  in  the  late  queen  ? 
The  files  of  the  Times  demonstrate  that  the  whole  energies 
of  that  popular  journal  were  for  months  together  devoted  to 
demonstrate  that  the  driven  snow  was  not  purer  than  the 
virtue  of  that  much-injured  princess.  In  what  company 
are  the  memoirs  of  her  life  now  to  be  found  in  the  shops 
of  the  metropolis  "i  We  give  no  opinion  on  the  character 
of  that  celebrated  person  ;  we  mention  only  the  mutability 
of  opinion  regarding  her.  What  volumes  of  panegyrics 
have  for  centuries  been  lavished  on  the  British  constitu- 
tion I  What  theme  was,  till  within  these  few  months,  so 
common  with  the  learned,  so  grateful  to  the  patriotic, 
so  acceptable  to  the  people  1  When  did  the  national 
theatres  resoand  with  such  unanimous  applause,  as  when 
the  British  constitution  was  the  subject  of  panegyric, 
and  the  fond  wish  expressed  that  it  should  he  perpetual  1 
And  now,  what  topic  is  so  hateful  to  the  people  as  the 
very  one  which  so  recently  was  an  universal  favourite ; 
or  what  sentiments  so  sure  a  passport  to  popular  favour 
as  the  most  vehement  condemnation  of  those  very  institu- 
tions which  had  bo  long  been  the  subject  of  their  admira- 
tion i  In  proportion  as  the  British  constitution  has 
become  more  popular,  public  opinion  has  become  more 
variable  ;  and  the  reverence  for  antiquity,  the  sure  mark  of 
stable,  exchanged  for  the  passion  for  change,  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  declining  institutions  ?  St  Paul  well  cha- 
racterised not  only  the  Athenian,  hut  all  other  democracies, 
when  ho  said  that  they  passed  their  lives  in  hearing  and 
seeing  something  new. 

It  is  this  excessive  vacillation  of  all  democratic  societies, 
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■which  renders  them  the  certain  prey,  in  a  very  short  time, 
either  of  military  deepotism,  or  of  monarchical  power.  The 
continual  change  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  with  the  end- 
less mutations  of  their  afiections,  renders  them  incapable  of 
acquiring  any  skill  or  experience  in  poUtical  life,  or  of  per- 
manently prosecuting  any  object  whatever  :  the  people, 
however  rehement  in  support  of  their  liberties  at  one  time, 
become  eDamonred  of  some  other  object  at  another ;  and,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  new  phantom,  they  speedily  re- 
hnquish  to  ambitious  hands  the  guidance  of  their  freedom. 
Steady  in  nothing  but  the  unceasing  jealousy  of  their 
governors,  they  pull  down  with  merciless  severity  all  those 
who  have  for  a  few  months  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  They  become  tired,  like  the  Athenian  populace, 
of  hearing  them  called  the  Just.  The  consequence  is,  that 
no  uniform  system,  and  no  skill,  either  in  politics  or  war, 
can  be  attained  by  their  leaders  :  and  they  become  incap- 
able of  resisting  foreign  subjugation  but  by  crouching  under  a 
despotic  yoke  of  their  own  creation.  The  fortunes  of 
republican  France  were  rapidly  on  the  decline,  and  the 
existence  of  the  country  hung  on  a  thread,  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  arose,  and,  crushing  all  the  chimeras 
of  general  equality,  drew  forth  the  resources  of  the  country 
by  an  oppression  unparalleled  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

Now,  the  liberties  of  a  people,  after  the  extinction  of  its 
hereditary  legislators,  are  constantly  exposed  to  attacks 
from  peraevering  and  reckless  ambition.  The  mob  unarmed, 
divided,  and  vacillating,  find  themselves  in  presence  of  an 
organised  and  ambitious  military  force.  During  the 
tumults  and  suffering  consequent  on  civil  convulsions,  the 
army  becomes  not  only  the  only  refuge  of  the  daring,  but 
the  only  organised  force  in  the  country.  Hence  the 
extraordinary  facility  with  which  a  military  usurper  has,  in 
all  ages,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  public  distractions,  by 
establishing  his  own  power  on  the  ruins  of  democratic 
institutions.  The  people  having  destroyed  their  natural 
leaders,  and  overturned  all  the  settled  relations  of  life,  are 
no  more  capable  of  withstanding  him,  than  the  rabble  in 
the  streets  are  of  resisting  a  charge  of  steel-clad  cuirassiers. 
It  is  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  minghng  in  their  pursuits, 
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identified  with  their  interest^  who  alone  can  form  their 
lasting  leadera,  and  ever  organise  the  popular  strength  in  a 
permanent  manner  against  the  GoTernment  which  threatens 
the  public  liberties. 

In  defending,  therefore,  the  institutions  of  the  countrj 
from  being  overthrown,  the  British  aristocracy  are  not 
maintaining  any  privileges  of  their  own  in  opposition  to  the 
public  welfwe ;  they  are  preserving  the  ireedom  of  Eng- 
land from  destruction  ;  they  are  saving  an  infatuated  nation 
from  the  otherwise  inevitable  consequences  of  its  own  mad- 
nesa.  Like  the  Jewish  legislator,  they  are  called  upon  to  stand 
between  the  people  and  the  plague  :  and  the  people  to  the 
latest  generation  will  have  cause  to  bless  thosewho  nowoppose 
their  wishes.  In  defending  the  interest  of  their  own  order, 
they  are  preserving  the  only  bulwarks  of  real  freedom ;  they  are 
standing  between  the  tide  of  democratic  ambition,  and  the 
sword  of  mihtary  despotism.  If  they  are  destined  to  fall, 
with  them  vrill  perish  the  last  defenders  of  order  and  free- 
dom ;  and  instead  of  the  stable  and  beneficent  constitution 
of  Britain,  her  people  will  be  convulsed  in  the  madness  of 
popular  ambition,  or  mourn  in  silence  beneath  the  weight  of 
despotic  power. 

Let  not  the  British  Aristocracy  be  deterred  by  the  asser- 
tion, that  they  are  not  sufficiently  powerftd  to  withstand  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  present  House  is  differently  con- 
stituted from  any  prior  one  in  Enghsh  history.  By  the 
confession  of  the  Reformers,  according  to  the  boast  of  the 
Kadical  journals,  the  influence  of  the  Peers  has  been  almost 
extinguisbed  in  the  late  elections.  What  is  the  legitimate 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance  ?  It  is  that 
the  Conservative  party  now  are  to  be  fonnd  chiefly  in  the 
Upper  House  ;  and  that  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature 
stand,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  triumph  at  the  late 
elections,  in  a  totally  different  situation  from  what  they  ever 
did  before.  The  House  of  Commons,  for  the  first  time  in 
British  annals,  no  longer  fiilly  represents  all  classes  in  the 
state ;  a  majority  has,  from  popular  exdtement,  been  re- 
turned of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  ;  and  unless  the  Aris- 
tocracy is  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  Democratic  ascendency 
rendered  paramount,  the  Conservative  party  must  seek  their 
full  representation  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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In  the  conntiea  vhere  the  Reformers  hare  tnumphed 
(and  that  embraces  ahaoat  all  England),  the  great  bulk  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  and  almost  ah  the  clergj,  are  opposed 
to  the  Bill.  They  hare  been  ontToted  by  the  moltitades  of 
Reformers,  vhom  democratic  ambition,  avakened  by  the 
sudden  and  prodigal  gift  of  poUtical  power,  brought  up  to 
the  poll.  The  property,  intelligence,  and  education  of  the 
country,  is  arrayed  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  numbers, 
energy,  and  popular  ambition.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
exceptions :  but  this  forms  the  present  great  daaaification 
of  the  empire.  How  or  where  is  the  vehemence  of  the 
tribunes  d^egated  to  support  democratic  power  to  be  re- 
sisted 'i  By  the  firmness  of  patrician  purpose,  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  British  Empire. 

"  Were  the  love  of  Reform,"  says  an  author,  generally 
supposed  to  be  Lord  Brougham,  "  a  plant  of  yesterda/s 
growth,  it  might  be  safe  to  prune  it  carelessly,  or  even  pluck 
it  up  ; — but  diat  which  was  a  few  i/mrs  ago  but  as  a  grain 
of  muatard-aeed,  and  the  least  of  plants,  is  now  grown  to  a 
tree,  in  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  build  their  nests."*  Of 
such  short  growth,  even  in  the  opinion  of  its  ablest  suppor- 
ters, is  the  present  passion  for  R«form.  "  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  the  least  of  plants."  Is 
it  for  an  object  of  such  ephemeral,  such  transient  duration, 
that  we  are  now  to  be  required  to  sacrifice  the  British  con- 
stitution ^  To  overturn  a  system  which  has  accommodated 
itself  to  the  wants  of  twenty  generations  ;  which  has  grown 
with  OUT  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength ;  which 
is  not  a  passion  of  a  few  years'  growth,  but  the  result  of 
experience  since  the  days  of  Alfred  ?  Lord  Brougham  says 
that  the  passion  for  reform  has  sprung  up  since  1782,  from 
a  meeting  in  the  Palace  Yai-d  at  York  :— Such  is  the  oldest 
date  assigned  to  the  wish  for  the  new  constitution  ;  while 
the  attachment  to  the  old  is  lost  in  the  ol»curity  of  forgot- 
ten time. 

"  Can  you  seriously  believe,"  says  the  same  author, "  that 
snch  men  as  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Somerset,  Devonshire, 
Grafton,  Bedford,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Cleveland,  liord 
Yarborough,  Lords  Stafford,  Lord  Winchilsea  and  Manvera, 
and  so  many  others  with  great  estates  and  high-sounding 
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titles,  are  anxious  to  increase  the  democratic  influence  in  the 
constitution  beyond  due  boundB  ?  The  supposition  that  any 
of  these  men  we  have  mentioned,  who  are  placed  in  situa- 
tions which  render  them  entirely  independent  of  the  favours 
of  the  crown,  would  support  a  measure,  the  tendency  of 
which  was  to  endanger  their  possessions,  and  destroy  their 
real  power  and  influence,  is  to  the  last  degree  al^urd."* 
We  answer,  that  we  firmly  believe  they  do  not  expect  such 
a  result,  and  we  as  firmly  believe  that  they  are  pursuing  a 
course  which  will  most  certainly  have  this  effect.  History  is 
fresh  in  our  recollection ;  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
nobles,  quite  as  elevated,  as  patriotic,  and  as  able  as  these, 
hare,  during  the  tempest  of  Reform,  rushed  on  their  own 
destruction. 

Did  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  he  showed  the  first 
example  of  deserting  his  order,  and  fainted  with  emotion  as 
he  left  the  Chamber  of  the  Hereditary  Peera  of  Fnuice,  to 
join  his  great  name  and  influence  to  the  Tiers  Etat,  intend 
to  exclude  himself  from  the  French  throne  1  Was  he  aware 
that,  in  so  doing,  he  was  ascending  the  first  steps  of  that 
scaflbld  to  which,  in  less  than  three  years,  he  was  led  in 
melancholy  state,  at  the  gate  of  his  own  palace  1  Did  the 
Marquis  Rochefoucault,  or  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  the  firm 
friends  of  the  people,  the  enlightened  patrons  of  agriculture, 
the  warm  philanthropists,  imagine  that,  in  following  his 
example,  they  were  consigning  themselves  to  the  exile  and 
ruin  which  so  soon  afterwards  rewarded  all  their  exertions 
in  favour  of  the  democracy  ?  Did  the  Marquis  Lafayette, 
the  adored  commander  of  the  National  Guard,  whose  white 
plume  was  the  signal  for  universal  shouts  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  imagine  that  the  coarse  he  was  pursuing  was  destined 
to  raise  a  flame  which  even  his  influence  could  not  subdue, 
and  that  he  should  so  soon  be  compelled  to  seek  for  refuge 
from  the  fitry  of  plebeian  ambition  in  the  security  of  an 
Austrian  dungeon  ?  Did  the  Marquis  of  Crillon  intend,  in 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers,  to  extinguish  his  high 
descent  on  the  revolutionary  scaffold ;  or  the  heir  of  Mont- 
morency to  terminate  the  long  line  of  the  Constables  of 
France  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine  1  Did  the  forty-six 
nobles  who,  in  June  1789,  deserted  the  House  of  Peers  to 
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support  the  innovations  of  the  democracy  suppose  that,  in 
so  doing,  they  were  exposing  themselTes  to  the  confiscatioa 
and  death  which  so  soon  overtook  them  i  Did  Batlly,  the 
first  President  of  the  Assembly,  the  democratic  mayor  of 
Paris,  the  originator  of  the  Tennis-Court  Oath,  the  most 
popular  man  in  France,  intend  to  rouse  a  spirit  which  should 
lead  hun  forth  a  miserable  victim  to  a  cruel  and  lingering 
death  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  t  Did  the  illustrious  Mira- 
beau,  whose  eloquence  so  loug  shook  the  Assembly,  imagine 
that  popular  rancour  would  pursue  him  even  beyond 
the  grave,  and  that  his  ashes,  torn  up  from  the  Pantheon, 
would  be  consigned,  amidst  universal  execration,  to  the 
winds  1  We  have  witnessed  these  events  ;  the  blood  of 
the  nobles,  whose  Uves  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  misguided 
patriotism,  is  yet  reeking  ;  the  ability  with  which  their  con- 
duct was  eulogised,  is  yet  fresh  in  our  recollection,  and  yet 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  surrender  the  constitution,  because 
British  is  following  the  career  of  French  innovation. 

"  But  then,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  it  is  said,  if  you 
ouce  remove  the  landmarks  of  the  constitution,  you  will  be 
unable  to  stop  where  you  wish.  This  argument  would  be  a 
very  true  one,  if  it  were  intended  to  retain  any  of  the 
abuses  of  the  system  ;  but  as  they  are  to  be  done  away  with 
by  the  Bill,  all  reasonable  opposition  to  our  representative 
system  is  removed,  and  its  defenders  are  thus  placed  on  a 
vantage-ground,  from  whence  they  may  easily  defy  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies."*  Is  then  the  Reform  Bill  so  very 
perfect,  that  it  will  at  once  cure  all  objections,  remove  dl 
complaints,  against  our  representative  system  "i  Will  the 
excluded  householders,  the  multitude  of  unrepresented  pro- 
prietors, the  vast  swarm  of  ambitious  Radicals,  have  nothing 
to  say  i  Is  democratic  ambition,  once  excited,  bo  easily 
subdued  i  Does  the  removal  of  all  existing  abuses  check 
the  progress  of  revolution  \  "  The  concessions  of  the  king," 
said  Mirabeau,  on  23d  June  1 789,  "have  renwwd all  the  real 
grievances  of  France."t  Did  his  vast  concessions  preserve 
the  aristocracy  or  save  the  throne  ?  "  I  have  been  anxiously 
considering,"  said  that  beneficent  monarch,  when  informed 
of  his  sentence  of  death, "  whether,  during  the  whole  course 
of  my  reign,  I  have  done  anything  to  my  people  with  which 
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I  should  aow  reproach  myself ;  and  I  aoleiDDlj  declare, 
when  about  to  appear  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  that  I 
hare  not ;  that  I  have  nerer  wished  anything  but  their 
happiness."*  And  it  is  in  the  lifetime  of  the  generation 
who  bare  witnessed  his  execution,  that  the  House  of  Peers 
is  now  called  upon  to  plunge  into  the  fatal  career  of  ianova- 
tion. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  civil  war  in  England,"  continuea  the 
same  author,  "  we  find  it  stated,  that  in  the  year  1646,  the 
majorities  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  differed  from  eadi 
other  upon  almost  every  political  topic  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  reluctant  and  ungracious  yielding  of  the  formffr,  that 
business  was  able  to  proceed."  ^fhai  vma  the  consequence  f 
We  turn  to  another  page  of  the  same  history,  and  we  find, 
that,  on  the  6th  February  1649,  it  was  voted,  that  the 
House  of  Peers  is  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.  "  The  misery  and  disturbances,  which  followed 
these  dissensions  in  the  different  branches  of  the  legislature, 
are  wellknown  to  all ;  the  iron  rule  of  Cromwell,  the  merciless 
Restoration,  the  tyranny  and  folly  of  the  Stuart  brothers."t 
In  these  remarks,  historic  truth  has  prevailed  over  puiiy 
ambition.  It  was  "  in  consequence  of  the  ungracious  yield- 
ing" of  the  Lords  that  the  House  of  Peers  was  abolished, 
the  sovereign  beheaded,  and  the  iron  rule  of  Cromwell 
established.  The  democratic  party  acquired  such  vigour, 
and  so  immensely  increased  in  strength  £rom  this  great 
victory,  that  thenceforward  they  became  irresistible.  Let 
their  successors  hear  the  warning  voice,  and  not  imitate  the 
example  which  brought  such  fatal  consequences  upon  their 
forefathers. 

Is  it  said,  that  it  was  the  "  tingracious  yielding"  of  the 
Peers  which  produced  these  disaMrous  consequences,  and 
that  very  different  results  would  have  attended  their  timely 
submission  ^  Here,  again,  history  comes  in  to  complete 
the  lesson  of  experience.  The  French  nobility  tried  the 
system  of  "  gracious"  concession ;  at  the  desire  of  their 
sovereign,  they  yielded  the  great  question  of  voting  together 
or  in  separate  chambers  ;  in  one  night  they  surrendered  all 
their  privileges,  they  relinquished,  without  a  stru^le,  their 
titles  of  honour.     The  force  of  concession  could  no  farther 
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go  :  and,  in  return,  the  throne  was  overturned,  the  aristo- 
cracy destroyed  ;  and  they  were  treated  with  a  d^ree  of 
sererity  to  which  the  proscription  of  the  Long  ParliamoDt 
appears  an  act  of  mercy. 

Should  the  Peers  continue  their  resistance  to  the  Reform 
Bill,  they  are  now  openly  threatened  with  a  creation  of  new 
Peers  to  overhear  it  This  measure  is  of  such  orerwnehn- 
ing  importance,  that  it  calls  for  the  most  serioos  cousidera^ 
tion. 

The  CrowD,  it  is  said,  possesses  the  prerogative  of  creating 
Peers,  and  therefore  the  exercise  of  this  right  cannot  be 
objected  to,  if  vindicated  by  saffident  reasons  of  state  neces- 
sity. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Executive  has  the 
power  to  create  a  hundred  Peers  at  a  time,  just  as  it  has 
the  power  of  ordering  a  file  of  a  hundred  grenadiers  to 
march  into  the  Chapel  of  St  Stephen's,  or  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  expel  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  consti- 
tutional ;  whether  it  is  vindicated  by  any  precedent,  sup- 
ported by  any  analogy,  justified  by  any  expedience  1 

The  only  example  of  a  similar  stretch,  is  the  creation 
of  twelve  Peers  at  one  time  by  Queen  Anne.  This  was 
done  upon  occasion  of  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
to  secure  a  majority  against  that  illustrious  general  in  the 
Upper  House.*  Such  is  national  gratitude  I  The  only 
occasions  on  which  this  stretch  has  been  attempted  in 
English  history,  have  been  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the 
two  greatest  benefactors  of  their  country ; — of  that  illus- 
trious commander  who  shed  the  radiance  of  glory  over  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  uncon- 
qoered  hero,  who  crowned  with  immortal  renown  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century — of  the  victor  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  1 

During  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  reigns  of  English 
history,  no  such  stretch  of  the  prerogative  was  ever 
attempted.  The  proud  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her 
high  ideas  of  the  royal  prerogative,  never  made  any  such 
attempt ;  and  sii  Earb  and  eight  Barons  were  ^  that 
she  created  during  a  reign  of  more  than  usual  glory  of 
eight-and-forty  years.    It  was  imknown  during  the  reigns 
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of  the  Edwards  and  the  Heniya,  the  Tudors  and  the  Plan- 
tagenets ;  and  was  neTer  attempted  eren  vhen  MJDisters 
vere  most  pressed,  under  the  House  of  Hanover.  When 
Mr  Fox,  Mr  Burke,  and  Lord  North,  in  1784,  had  carried 
the  India  Bill  through  the  Commons,  and  had  reason  to 
anticipate  defeat  and  ruin  in  the  House  of  Lords,  thej 
never  thought  of  such  an  invasion  of  the  deliberative  povers 
of  that  Assembly.  The  haughty  coalition,  notwithstanding 
its  uniting  all  the  most  powerful  parties  in  the  state, 
resigned  the  helm  rather  than  do  what  Earl  Grey  is  urged 
to  do.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  create  a  single 
Peer,  when  he  bad  reason  to  anticipate  a  defeat  on  the 
Catholic  question  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  reserved 
for  a  Whig  party,  the  vehement  declaimers  in  favour  of 
popular  righte,  to  ui^  the  Crown  to  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  unparalleled,  save  in  a  single  instance,  in  English 
history  ;  to  adopt  and  enlarge  upon  that  measure  of  their 
political  opponents,  on  which  they  had  uniformly  thrown 
the  most  deserved  odium ;  and  aSter  having,  for  above  a 
century,  concurred  with  the  voice  of  history  in  condemning 
the  creation  of  twelve  Peers  in  the  dose  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  endeavour  to  signahse  the  commencement 
of  that  of  William  by  the  creation  of  Thirty  ! 

This  measure  has  always  been  stigmatised  as  the  most 
arbitrary  stretch  of  power  since  the  Revolution.  On  24th 
June  1717,  it  formed  an  article  of  impeachment  against 
Robert  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  leader  of  Queen  Anne's  Tory 
Minista-y,  by  the  Whig  party ;  and  the  following  is  the 
charge  in  the  impeachment : — "  In  order  to  obtun  such 
farther  resolutions  of  that  House  of  Parliament,  on  the 
important  subject  of  the  negotiations  of  peace,  as  might 
shelter  and  promote  his  secret  and  unwarrantable  proceed- 
ings, he,  together  with  other  false  and  evil  counsellora,  did 
advise  her  Majesty  to  make  and  create  twelve  Peers  of  this 
realm  and  Lords  of  Parliament:  and,  pursuant  to  his 
destructive  counsels,  letters-patent  did  forthwith  pass  and 
writs  issued,  whereby  twelve  Peers  were  made  and  created; 
and  did  likewise  advise  her  Majesty  immediately  to  call 
and  summon  them  to  Parliament,  which  being  done  accord- 
ingly, they  took  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  or 
about  the  2d  of  January  1711,  to  which  day  the  House 
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then  stood  adjourned;  vherebj  the  said  Robert  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer  did  most  highly  abuse  the 
'  influeDce  he  then  had  with  her  Majesty,  and  prevailed  on 
her  to  exercise  in  the  most  unprecedented  and  dangerous 
manner  that  valuable  and  undoubted  prerogatire,  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom  hath 
intrusted  with  the  Crown,  for  the  rewarding  of  signal  Tirtue 
and  distinguished  merit.  By  which  de^>erate  advice,  he 
did  not  only,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  deprive  her  Majesty  of 
the  continuance  of  those  seasonable  and  wholesome  counsels 
in  that  critical  juncture,  but  tuichedly  perverted  the  true 
and  only  end  of  that  great  and  uaeful  prerogative,  to 
the  dishonour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  irreparable  mischief 
to  the  constitution  of  Parliament." 

The  Whigs,  in  1717,  deemed  a  Tory  minister  worthy  of 
impeachment,  and  actually  brought  him  to  trial  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  creating  twewe  Peers  to  carry  a  parti- 
cular measure ;  of  what  would  they  deem  those  worthy  who 
should,  for  a  similar  purpose,  create  thirty  1 

It  is  said  that  the  Ministry  have  no  alternative ;  that  the 
Reform  question  cannot  be  permitted  to  rem^n  longer  in 
dependence ;  that  all  the  interests  of  the  country  are  suffering 
under  the  effects  of  the  agitation  which  it  has  produced  ; 
that  the  Peers  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  permanently  at 
variance  with  the  nation  ;  and  that  it  ia  better  that  ^eir 
independence  should  be  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  the  pre- 
rogative, than  overturned  by  the  violence  of  the  people. 
If  this  reasoning  were  well  founded,  it  would  afford  no 
vindication  whatever  of  their  conduct,  but  merely  shift  the 
censure  upon  another  part  of  it.  For  who  occasioned  the 
violence,  or  roused  the  passions  which  they  now  repre- 
sent as  irresistible  1  Who  placed  this  question  upon  a 
different  footing  from  any  other  that  ever  was  agitated  in 
English  history,  and  created  the  necessity  of  jielding  to  the 
mob,  by  appealing  to  their  passions  1  Who,  when  the 
country  was  agitated  by  democratic  passions,  joined  the 
populace  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  power,  instead  of 
uniting  with  their  opponents  for  the  sake  of  saving  their 
country  1  Who  forgot  the  noble  saying  of  Sheridan,  when 
the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  destruction  irom  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore,  and  when  he  left  Mr  Fox  to  save  his  country — 
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"  Concede  to  the  matineere  1  Never — for  that  vould 
deatroj  in  a  moment  three  centuries  of  glory  1"  Who  dis- 
solved Parliament  at  a  moment  of  the  highest  excitement,  ' 
and  roDsed  the  people  to  madness  by  the  goading  of  a  furious 
press,  and  forced  on  the  elections  nnder  ancfa  circumstances 
as  rendered  the  Hoose  of  Commons  the  mirror  of  fleeting 
passion,  instead  of  penuanent  opinion  1  Who  brought  for- 
ward a  measure  of  Reform  so  violent,  so  sweeping,  that  it 
far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  the  Radicals  themselves,  and  ex- 
cited a  ferment  in  the  democratic  party,  great  in  proportion 
to  the  unexpected  and  unhoped-for  gift  of  power  which  was 
tendered  to  their  grasp  1  Who  brought  a  measure  into  the 
Legislature,  which  they  had  no  hope,  on  their  own  admission, 
of  carrying  in  Parliament,  bat  which  they  tnisted  to  force 
upon  a  reluctant  Legislature,  by  the  vehemence  of  popular 
passion  ?  Who  have  adopted  measures  which,  however 
intended,  have  converted  a  prosperous  and  happy  realm 
into  a  scene  of  discord,  and  the  theatre  of  fiiry  ;  have 
stained  its  cities  with  blood,  and  lighted  its  plains  with 
conflagration  ^  If  the  persons  who  have  done  these  things 
now  find  themselves  overiwme  by  necessity ;  if  they  feel  they 
cannotcheck  thecurrenttbeyhaveurged into  atorrent,  on  whom 
does  the  responsibility  of  such  a  tremendous  state  of  things 
rest,  but  on  those  who  embarked  on  the  stream  of  innovation  ? 
In  truth,  this  alleged  necessity  which  is  put  forth  by  the  Re- 
formers as  the  excuse  for  so  unpreoedented  a  stretch  of  power, 
if  it  realty  does  exist,  and  is  not  a  necessity  merely  for  keep- 
ing themselves  in  power,  is  bat  another  instance  of  the  truth 
which  we  have  frequently  impressed  upon  our  readers,  and 
which  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  revolution 
must  have  rendered  familiar  to  every  scholar,  that  it  is  only  the 
first  movements  and  early  stages  of  the  democratic  torrent 
which  are  under  the  control  of  those  who  put  it  in  motion  ; 
and  that,  after  it  is  set  agoing,  they  are  speedily  impelled 
onwards  by  a  force  whicii  they  feel  to  be  irresistible.  This 
it  is  whi(Ji  renders  the  rousing  of  democratic  passion  so 
tremendously  dangerous,  and  affixes  such  deserved  execration 
upon  the  names  of  all  those  in  former  ages,  who  have,  for 
their  own  selfish  purposes,  made  use  of  t^&t  terrific  engine. 
The  agitation,  distress,  and  anxiety  which  it  produces,  are  so 
terribly  that  society  cannot  endure  them ;  and,  to  pat  an  end 
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to  suspense,  the  execntive  is  impelled  to  measures  vhich,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  moremeut,  all  men  would  have 
recoiled  from  with  horror.  Quodpriuafit  voluntatia,postea 
fit  necessitcUis.  The  plea  of  necessity  is  never  vanting  in 
such  cases ;  the  desperate  step  which  is  utterly  subTersive 
of  freedom,  is  represented  as  a  measure  deplorable,  indeed, 
but  unaToidable ;  and,  to  extinguish  the  effects  of  former 
popular  concessions,  still  stronger  and  more  vehement 
reTolationary  meaaures  are  felt  to  be  necessary.  It  was 
thus  that  Louis  XVI.,  after  he  had  adopted  the  fatal  meaaare 
of  coDToking  the  States-General,  and  doubling  the  I'epre- 
sentatives  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  found  himself  compelled  to 
enjoin  his  faithful  nobles  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  join 
with  the  deputies  of  the  Commous  in  one  assembly — a 
measure  which,  by  giving  a  numerical  superiority  to  the 
popular  party,  directly  led  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. All  the  most  violent  revolutionary  measures — the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church,  the  execution  of 
the  King,  the  issuing  of  assignats  bearing  a  forced  circula- 
tion, the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  6xing  a  maximum  on  the 
price  of  provisions,  the  forced  requisitions  from  the  farmers, 
the  confiscation  of  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt — were 
justified  on  the  plea  of  necessity  ;  it  was  uniformly  said 
that  matters  had  come  to  that  pass,  that  iiiej  could  not  go 
on  unless  the  new  measure  was  adopted.  Cromwell  waa 
not  without  a  similar  excuse  when  he  dissolved  the  Long 
Parliament.  "He  first  addressed  himself,"  says  Hume,  "to 
his  friend  St  John,  and  told  him  that  he  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  doing  what  grieved  him  to  the  very  soul,  and 
what  he  had  earnestly  besought  the  Lord,  with  tears,  not  to 
impose  upon  him  ;  but  there  was  a  necessity,  in  order  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  nation.  It  is  you," 
added  he,  addressing  himsielf  to  the  House,  "  that  have 
forced  me  upon  this ;  I  have  besought  the  Lord  night  and 
day,  that  he  would  slay  me  rather  than  put  me  upon  this 
work."* 

I^  therefore,  there  was  a  necessity  for  this  demotic  act, 
it  is  a  necessity  of  the  Ministers'  own  creation.  They 
have  voluntarily  embarked  on  the  stream,  and  they  must 
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answer  to  God  and  man  if  they  send  tbe  vessel  of  the  state 
to  its  Niagara. 

Bat  before  the  plea  of  necessity  is  admitted  for  destroy- 
ing the  constitution,  let  it  be  considered  whether  Ministers 
bare  done  everything  which  they  could  to  avert  so  dire  a 
catastrophe?  Have  they  united  with  the  Conservative  party, 
aa  Mr  Sheridan  so  nobly  did  with  Mr  Pitt  on  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore '?  Have  they  called  forth  the  strength 
of  the  country  to  resist  the  danger  ?  Have  they  exerted  the 
might  of  the  Executive  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  the 
people  ?  Have  they  done  all  that  men  could  do,  chained 
with  so  sacred  a  trust  as  the  preservation  of  the  noblest 
monument  of  social  wisdom  and  prosperity  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen  ? — Have  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  done  the 
very  reverse  of  these  things  ?  Have  they  not  done  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  beat  down  and  ruin  the  Conservative 
party  ?  Has  not  the  press,  which  they  honour  with  their 
communications  and  their  confidence,  stimulated  the  ruffian 
mobs  to  plaster  the  friends  of  the  constitution  with  mud ; 
to  strike  them  down  with  brickbats;  to  duck  them  in 
horsepondsl  Has  not,  under  their  rule,  the  reign  of 
terror  been  so  general,  that  the  expression  of  opinion, 
in  opposition  to  the  multitude,  required  ever}-where  more 
than  ordinary  courage  ?  Have  they  not  roused  and  got 
up  petitions  in  every  part  of  the  country,  calling  upon 
the  King  to  swamp  the  Upper  House  by  a  great  crea- 
tion of  Peers  t  And  how,  after  having  not  done  anything 
whatever  to  avert  the  calamity,  but  on  the  contrary  done 
everjrthing  to  produce  it,  can  they  now  be  permitted  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  plea  of  that  necessity  which 
originated  in  their  measures,  and  baa  been  strengthened  by 
such  indefatigable  efforts  of  their  emissaries  ? 

"  The  proper  use  and  design  of  the  House  of  Lords," 
Bays  Paley,  "  are  these — First,  to  enable  the  King,  by  his 
right  of  bestowing  the  peerage,  to  reward  the  servants  of 
the  public  in  a  manner  most  grateful  to  them,  and  at  a  small 
expense  to  the  nation  ;  secondly,  to  fortify  the  power,  and 
to  secure  the  stability,  of  regal  government,  by  an  order  of 
men  naturally  allied  to  its  interests ;  and,  thirdly,  to  answer 
a  purpose,  which,  though  of  superior  importance  to  the  otlier 
two,  does  not  occur  so  readily  to  our  observation — namely, 
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to  Stem  the  progress  of  popular  fiiry.  Large  bodies  of  men 
are  subject  to  sudden  frenzies.  Opinions  are  sometimes 
circulated  amongst  a  multitude  'without  proof  or  examina- 
tion, acquiring  confidence  and  reputation  merelj  by  being 
repeated  from  one  to  another ;  and  passions  founded  upon 
these  opinions,  diffusing  themselves  with  a  rapidity  that  can 
neither  be  accounted  for  nor  resisted,  may  agitate  a  country 
with  the  most  riolent  commotions.  Nov,  uie  only  way  to 
stop  the  fermentation,  is  to  divide  the  mass ;  that  is,  to 
erect  different  orders  in  the  community,  with  separate  pre- 
judices and  interests.  And  this  may  occasionally  become 
the  use  of  an  hereditary  nobility  invested  with  a  share  of 
legislation.  Averee  to  the  prejudices  which  actuate  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar ;  accustomed  to  contemn  the  clamour 
of  the  populace ;  disdaining  to  receive  laws  and  opinions 
from  their  inferiors  in  rank,  they  will  oppose  resolutions 
which  are  founded  in  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  community.  Was  the  voice  of  the  people  always 
dictated  by  reflection ;  did  every  man,  or  even  one  man  in 
a  hundred,  think  for  himself,  or  actually  consider  the  measure 
he  was  about  to  approve  or  censure ;  or  even  were  the  com- 
mon people  tolerably  steadfast  in  the  judgment  which  they 
formed,  I  should  hold  the  interference  of  a  superior  order 
not  only  superfluous,  but  wrong ;  for  when  everything  is 
allowed  to  difference  of  rank  and  education,  which  the  actual 
state  of  these  advantages  deserves,  that,  after  all,  is  most 
likely  to  be  right  and  expedient,  which  appears  to  be  so  to 
the  separate  judgment  and  decision  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  nation ;  at  least,  that,  in  general,  is  right /or  them,  which 
is  agreeable  to  their  fixed  opinions  and  desires.  But  when 
we  observe  what  is  urged  as  the  public  opinion,  to  be,  in 
truth,  the  opinion  only,  or  perhaps  the  feigned  professions, 
of  a  few  crafty  leaders  ;  that  the  numbers  who  join  in  the 
cry  serve  only  to  swell  and  multiply  the  sound,  without  any 
acce^on  of  judgment  or  exercise  of  understanding  ;  and 
that  oftentimes  the  wisest  counsels  have  been  thus  overborne 
by  tumult  and  uproar; — we  may  conceive  occasions  to 
arise,  in  which  the  commonwealth  may  be  saved  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  nobility  to  adopt  the  caprices,  or  to  yield  to 
the  vehemence  of  the  common  people.  In  expecting  this 
advantage  from  an  order  of  nobles,  we  do  not  suppose  the 
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nobility  to  be  more  unprejudiced  than  others ;  ve  only  sup- 
pose that  their  prejudices  vill  be  differeot  from,  and  may 
occaaionally  counteract  those  of  others."* 

"  By  the  balance  of  interest  which  accompanies  and  giyes 
efficacy  to  the  balance  of  power,  is  meant  this ; — that  the 
respectire  interests  of  the  three  estates  of  the  empire  are  so 
disposed  and  adjusted,  that  Thichever  of  the  three  shall 
attempt  any  encroachment,  the  other  two  will  unite  in 
resisting  it.  If  the  King  should  endeavour  to  extend  his 
authority,  by  contracting  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  House  of  Lords  would  see  their  own  dignity  endan- 
gered by  every  advance  which  the  Crown  made  to  indepen- 
dency upon  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  The  admission  of 
arbitrary  power  is  no  less  formidable  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
aristocracy,  than  it  is  fatal  to  the  hberty  of  the  republic  ; 
that  is,  it  would  reduce  the  nobility  from  the  hereditary 
share  they  possess  in  the  national  councils,  in  which  their 
real  greabiese  consists,  to  the  being  made  a  part  of  the  empty 
pageantry  of  a  despotic  court.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  should  intrench  upon  the  distinct  pro- 
vince, or  usurp  the  established  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the 
House  of  Lords  would  receive  an  instant  alarm  from  every 
new  stretch  of  popular  power."t 

It  is  needless,  and  it  would  be  painful,  to  dwell  on  the 
unparalleled  combination  of  circumstances  which  has  at  this 
time  inverted  the  order  here  described,  and  brought  the 
Crown,  instead  of  being  united  with  the  Lords  against  the 
Commons,  into  the  condition  of  being  united  with  the  Com- 
mons against  the  Lords.  But  these  observations  of  this 
eminent  sage  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  Peers  as  a 
separate  and  independent  estate  in  the  realm,  and  enable  us 
to  appreciate  the  tendency  of  those  measures,  which,  by 
destroying  their  power  of  efifectual  deliberation,  prepare  the 
way,  at  no  distant  period,  for  their  formal  aboUtiou. 

The  reason  why  public  freedom  in  an  old  state  cannot 
subsist  for  any  time  after  the  degradation  of  the  hereditary 
nobility  is,  that  the  Crown  and  the  democracy,  having  de- 
stroyed the  power  which  overawed  and  separated  them,  are 
brought  into  immediate  and  fierce  collision,  and  in  that 
struggle  liberty  has  no  chance  whatever  of  being  ultimately 
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preaerred.  If  the  monarch  is  yictorious,  either  by  the  force  of 
anna  or  by  the  influence  of  corruption,  a  despotism  is  imme- 
diately established.  If  the  people  become  omnipoteot,  the 
transition  is  equally  certain,  though  by  a  more  painful  and 
agonising  passage,  to  absolute  pover.  Democracy,  unre- 
strained by  aristocracy,  never  yet  subsisted  for  any  length 
of  time  in  any  old  state  upon  earth  ;  the  evils  it  induces  are 
BO  excessive,  the  sufiering  vrhich  flows  from  it  so  dreadful, 
that  mankind  soon  become  weary  of  their  contentions,  and 
willingly  submit  to  any  usurper  who  promises,  by  con- 
centrating power  in  a  single  hand,  to  save  them  from 
"the  worst  of  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  a  multitude  of 
tyrants."* 

But  what  is  the  stroke  which  is  now  levelled  by  the 
reforming  party  at  the  independence  and  the  privil^es  of 
this  estate,  so  vital  to  the  existence  of  public  freedom  1  If 
they  had  marched,  like  Napoleon,  a  company  of  grenadiers 
into  the  Hall  of  the  Ancients ;  or,  like  Cromwell,  with  rude 
contumely,  turned  the  Commons  out  of  their  seats,  history 
would  have  known  in  what  terms  to  designate  their  conduct. 
They  do  not  propose  to  do  so  ;  they  pursue  a  more  peace- 
able and  covert  course ;  but  in  what  respect  does  its  result 
diSer  from  an  open  destruction  of  their  order  1  They  have 
not  marched  in  thirty  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets  ;  but 
they  are  urged  to  march  in  sixty  Peers  with  fixed  votes, 
which  most  overwhelm  the  decision  of  that  assembly  just  as 
effectually  as  the  rougher  hands  of  warlike  asaailante.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  third  estate  of  the  realm  will  by 
such  a  measure  be  completely  prostrated  by  the  two  others, 
and  the  balance  of  the  constitution  irrevocably  destroyed, 
by  the  union  of  the  Crown  with  the  power  it  was  destined 
to  repress. 

It  is  in  viun  to  say  that  the  constitutional  remedy  for 
obstinacy  in  the  Upper  House  is  a  new  creation  of  Peers. 
If  so,  where  are  the  precedents  on  which  the  consuetudinary 
practice  is  founded  ?  With  the  exception  of  the  solitary  act 
of  Queen  Anne,  no  creation  of  Peers  to  carry  a  particular 
question  ever  took  place  since  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy. 
This  is  the  important  point.  The  Reformers,  with  their 
usual  historical  inaccuracy,  argue  that  a  great  number  of 
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Peers  have  been  created  since  1 763  bj  the  Tory  party,  aod 
therefore  that  they  are  justified  in  this  creation,  to  f<yrce 
through  this  particular  measure.  They  might  aa  well  pre- 
tend that,  because  there  ia  nothing  wrong  in  troops  exer- 
cising with  filed  bayonets  in  Hyde  Park,  therefore  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  their  marching  with  fixed  bayonets 
into  the  Chapel  of  St  Stephen's  :  or,  because  it  is  lawful  to 
discharge  a  loaded  pistol  in  an  open  field,  therefore  it  is 
noways  blamable  to  fire  it  off  at  the  breast  of  a  human 
being.  The  error  does  cot  lie  in  the  exercise  of  the  power, 
but  in  its  exercise  for  that  particular  purpose ;  not  in 
discharging  the  gun,  bat  in  discharging  it  at  a  living 
creature. 

Mr  Pitt  never  created  a  single  Peer  to  carry  through  a 
particular  measure ;  his  creations  were  merely  general,  to 
reward  the  merit  of  illustrious  individuals,  or  elevate  persons 
of  great  property  to  their  proper  rank  in  the  state.  If  these 
individuals  were  numerous,  it  was  because,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Conservative  party,  gi-eat  actions  were 
common  abroad,  noble  characters  were  frequent  at  home, 
and  extensive  wealth  often  rewarded  the  protected  exertions 
of  industry.  What  a  contrast  do  these  creations  afford  to 
those  proposed  in  the  present  time,  made,  not  to  reward 
naval  or  military  glory  ;  not  to  illustrate  civil  distinction  ; 
not  to  ennoble  commercial  greatness ;  but  to  overwhelm 
free  discussion,  to  extinguish  independent  thought,  to  reward 
democratic  ambition  1  The  old  Barons  of  England  won 
their  coronets  in  the  embattled  field  ;  their  titles  date  from 
Creasy  and  Poictiers,  from  Falkirk  and  Azincour  :  the  more 
modem  Peers  draw  their  descent  from  equally  glorious 
deeds — from  the  field  of  Blenheim,  the  fight  of  Camper- 
down,  the  glories  of  the  Nile,  the  flag  of  Trafalgar,  the  rout 
of  Vitoria,  the  conquest  of  Waterloo.  In  civil  greatness, 
equally  honourable  have  been  the  fountains  of  the  Conser- 
vative nobility  ;  the  administration  of  Chatham,  the  wisdom 
of  Loughborough,  the  eloquence  of  Mansfield,  the  vigour  of 
Hardwicke,  the  learning  of  Eldon,  the  power  of  Thurlow, 
the  energy  of  Grenville.  Who  envira  the  really  illustrious 
of  the  Whig  party  a  similar  elevation  t  Who  would  grudge 
Baron  Brougham  and  Vaui  his  coronet ;  or  any  of  the 
other  Whig  leaders  their  titles  for  national  services  which 
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-will  survive  themBelves?  But  what  a  contraat  to  these 
glorious  titles  do  the  creations  noT  proposed  afford  1  Dodo 
not  to  reward  merit,  not  to  illustrate  distinctioD,  not  to 
perpetuate  honour ;  but  to  enable  a  particular  party  to 
remain  in  pover  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution  ;  to  sink 
the  illustrious  House,  of  vhicb  thej  are  the  youngest  mem- 
bers, and  form,  not  the  ensigns  of  past  glory,  but  the  bar- 
binger  of  future  disaster ! 

The  enormous  number  of  Peers  -whom  the  present  Admi- 
nistration have  created  since  they  came  into  power,  is  an- 
other most  serious  consideration.  If  to  the  former  creation 
of  twenty-five  we  add  thirty  now  proposed  to  be  added,  we 
shall  have  fifty-five  Peers  created  in  thiTieen  moniks,  all 
avowedly  to  carry  a  particular  question.  The  Conservative 
party  have  been  in  power,  with  two  short  intermissions, 
from  1763  to  1830,  or  sixty-seven  years.  If  they  had 
created  as  many  Peers  annually  as  the  present  Ministers 
have  done,  and  are  said  to  be  about  to  do,  the  Upper  House 
would  now  have  consisted  of  above  four  thousand  members  t 
In  other  words,  that  single  branch  of  the  Le^slature  would 
have  engrossed  all  the  persons  of  wealth,  consideration,  or 
respectability,  in  the  country,  leaving  none  to  the  House  of 
Commons  but  furious  demagogues,  or  energetic  popular 
leaders — the  very  circumstance  which  Lord  Brougham  has 
so  well  shown  was  the  cause  of  the  precipitate  and  fatal 
career  of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly.* 

Nor  does  it  in  the  least  alter  the  character  of  the  mea- 
sure, that  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  Peers,  it  is  said, 
will  be  the  eldest  eona  of  existing  Barons,  who  will,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  at  all  events  succeed  to  the  Upper  House. 
That  may  be  an  important  point  to  the  Peers  themselves, 
who  naturally  feel  desirous  that  their  order  should  not  be 
degraded  by  the  introduction  of  improper  members.  But 
to  the  country  at  large,  this  consideration,  though  by  no 
means  unimportant,  is  not  the  most  serious  matter.  The 
great  wound  which  the  constitution  has  received,  is  that 
which  arisen  from  the  decision  of  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture being  overturned  by  the  royal  prerogative  ;  in  other 
words,  the  establishment  of  a  precedent,  which  at  any  time 
enables  the  Executive,  by  whomsoever  wielded,  to  break 
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down  the  opposition  of  one  of  the  constituent  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  From  that  vound,  fatal  to  public  freedom, 
the  constitutioQ  nerer  can  recover,  and  it  is  called  for  by 
the  friendfl  of  the  people. 

"  Wheneyer,  during  the  Revolution,"  says  Chateaubriand, 
"  an  act  of  injustice  was  to  be  done,  it  was  urged  forward 
with  breathless  haste,  aad  neces^y  was  alleged  for  its  adop- 
tion ;  whenever  an  act  of  justice  was  to  be  performed,  it 
was  said  that  delay  was  expedient."  How  exactly  similar 
is  the  revolutionary  career  in  all  ages  and  countries !  Where 
is  the  necessity  for  advancing  so  rapidly  \  Did  not  the 
Catholic  Bill  pass  the  Peers  irom  the  alleged  force  of  rea- 
son at  last,  though  for  long  it  was  rejected  \  Is  the  cause 
of  Reform  so  utterly  untenable  that  it  will  not  bear  argu- 
ment, and  must  dwindle  away  and  perish  if  it  is  long  con- 
sidered ?  Is  the  maxim,  magna  est  Veritas  d  prwvalebit, 
applicable  universally  save  to  the  Reform  Bill  ?  The  truth 
cannot  be  eluded ;  it  is  pressed  by  this  violent  stretch  of 
the  Executive,  because  its  authors  know  the  universal  appli- 
cation of  this  maxim,  and  feel  that,  if  not  now  forced  on, 
the  country  will  inevitably  awaken  to  the  real  tendency  of 
the  measure. 

The  constitution  has  subsisted  so  long,  and  general 
liberty  has  been  so  admirably  preserved  under  it,  because, 
as  Paley  has  observed  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  the 
Crown  has,  in  all  serious  contests  with  the  popular  party, 
taken  part  with  the  Upper  House ;  and  how  great  soever 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Commons  has  occasionally  been, 
it  was  effectually  coerced  by  the  united  weight  of  the 
Barons  and  the  Executive  ;  in  other  words,  hj  the  ruling 
power  and  the  great  properties  of  the  state.  If  a  creation 
of  Peers  he  adopted,  the  constitution  will  be  mortaUy 
wounded,  because  a  coalition  against  its  existence  has  taken 
place  of  a  kind  which  never  has  been  anticipated,  and  for 
which,  accordingly,  no  provision  has  been  made — viz.  the  coa- 
lition of  the  Executive  with  the  democratic  party.  It  was 
obvious  to  every  capacity  that,  if  such  a  combination  of  powers 
took  place,  it  would  be  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
aristocracy  could  maintain  their  ground  against  it ;  because 
the  Crown,  wielding  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the 
realm,  and  possessing  the   unlimited  power  of   creating 
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Peers,  and  the  Commons  having  the  sole  command  of  the 
public  puree,  stood  opposed  merely  to  an  assembly  of  digni- 
fied and  opulent  landed  proprietors.  But  such  an  alliance 
vas  deemed  impossible  by  all  the  sages  and  philosophers 
of  the  last  age,  because  it  vaa  directly  contrary  to  the 
interests  and  existence  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and, 
therefore,  tbey  never  contemplated  any  such  peril  to  the 
constitution.  It  was  reserved  for  the  modem  Reformers 
to  realise  what  Montesquieu,  De  Lolme,  and  Blackstone 
deemed  impossible ;  and  to  pierce  the  constitution  to 
the  heart  by  a  blow  so  reckless  and  perilous,  that  it 
never  was  thought  possible  that  men  could  be  found  to 
strike  it. 

England,  to  all  appearance,  is  about  to  enter  upon  the 
career  of  degrading  the  Peerage,  and  destroying  its  inde- 
pendence as  a  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  and  is  there  no 
example  of  what  such  a  course  leads  to  ?  Does  no  voice 
issue  ^m  the  sepulchral  vaults  of  a  Deighbouring  kingdom, 
to  warn  us  of  the  measure  which  proved  fatal  to  its  insti- 
tutions ?  Alas !  the  hand  of  God  seems  to  press  upon  oar 
country  ;  darkness,  thick  as  midnight,  darkness  that  "  may 
be  felV'  to  blind  our  people  :  the  examples  not  merely  of 
history,  but  of  the  present  moment,  are  lost  upon  our  rulers! 
At  the  very  moment  that  the  Crown  of  England  is  vio- 
lently urged  to  embark  on  this  perilous  stream,  the  Crown 
of  France  is  shaking  on  the  head  of  him  who  wears  it ; 
while  the  new  patents  for  the  creation  of  English  Peers 
are  making  out  on  one  side  of  the  Channel,  the  heredi- 
tary nobility  is  extinguished  on  the  other.  What  has  led 
to  this  overthrow  of  the  French  constitution — to  this  de- 
parture from  all  the  principles  of  European  civilisation — ^to 
this  demolition  of  the  biuwark  of  modem  freedom,  and 
near  approach  of  the  greatest  civilised  monarchy  to  the 
barbarism  and  the  anarchy  of  Turkish  despotism  1  The 
fatal  union  of  the  Crown  and  the  populace  ;  the  ruinous 
predpjtance,  forty  years  ago,  of  a  reforming  Administration ; 
the  placing  the  Executive  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary 
movement ;  the  repeated  overwhelming  of  independent  de- 
liberations by  the  creation  of  Peers  to  carry  particular 
questions,  and  the  erection  of  a  revolutionary  throne  on 
the  foundation  of  the  barricades.    Sixty  Peers  were  created 
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at  one  time  bj  Decazes  to  force  an  obnoxious  measure 
through  the  Upper  House — they  were  arbitrarily  depriTed 
of  their  seats  by  the  first  act  of  the  Citizen  King ;  thirty 
more  were  created  to  insure  the  passing  of  the  self-deny- 
ing ordinance,  and  the  next  measure  is  the  formal  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  Peerage  by  the  Peers  themselves  1 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  UAOAZINE,  Jdlt  1832]  • 

If  any  man  had  predicted  sixteen  years  ago — when  tJie 
British  Constitution  had  surriTed,  majeBtic  and  unharmed, 
the  shock  of  the  French  Revolution ;  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  received,  amidst  an  nQcovered  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  nation's  transports,  the  thanks  of  the  Speaker 
for  a  prostrated  Napoleon  and  a  delivered  world — that, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  existing  generation,  this  constitu- 
tion rfiould  be  overthrown,  and  that  hero  become  the  object 
of  popular  obloquy,  he  would  have  been  deemed  the  most 
visionary  prophet  that  ever  libelled  a  grateful  people.  If 
he  had  predicted  that  this  terrible  revolution  was  to  be 
accomplished,  not  by  the  single  efforts  of  the  lower  orders, 
or  the  party  who,  in  every  age,  are  inclined  to  revolutionary 
measures,  but  by  the  proudest  and  the  haughtiest,  and  those 
once  esteemed  the  wisest  in  the  realm  ;  that  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  were  to  force  on  the  frantic  innovation,  and 
the  Sovereign  to  be  implicated  in  undermining  the  monar- 
chy ;  that  a  large  part  of  the  aristocracy  were  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  the  ancient  constitution ;  that  the  rural  freeholders  were 
to  be  deluded  into  voting  away  their  own  power,  and  plac- 
ing themselves  beneath  an  insolent  and  domineering  urban 
faction ;  that  the  House  of  Peers  was  to  be  chained  with 
fetters  of  iron,  and  its  greatest  and  noblest  driven  into  seclu- 
sion to  avoid  instant  destruction  ;  that  the  wealth,  and  in- 
telligence, and  property  of  the  country  were  to  stand  aloof 
during  the  fearful  struggle,  and  behold  their  birthright  and 
liberties,  the  laws  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  constitution 
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of  ages  TioleDtlj  torn  fi-om  them  by  a  reckless  and  desperate 
democratic  faction ;  that  the  Throne  itself  vas  to  be  pledged 
to  the  work  of  destruction,  and  its  highest  prerogatives 
turned  to  the  overthrow  of  its  bravest  defenders; — it  would 
have  been  thought  that  the  heaven  itself  would  fall  before 
such  a  change  could  be  accomplished.  Yet  we  hare  lived 
to  see  all  this  come  to  pass.  Within  the  tapestried  cham- 
ber which  still  recounts  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada;  under  the  roof  which  covered  the  hall  of  William 
Rufus;  close  to  the  sacred  walls  which  yet  coutain  the  hones 
of  Edward  the  Confessor;  on  the  spot  where  Alfred  estab- 
lished, a  thousand  years  ago,  the  foundations  of  the  monar- 
chy, the  triumphant  destroyer  has  stood,  and  a  peal  of 
exultation  broke  from  the  Demons  of  wickedness  on  earth 
and  in  hell,  at  the  fall  of  the  noblest  monument  of  wisdom, 
the  firmest  bulwark  of  virtue,  that  the  blessing  of  God  ever 
bestowed  upon  a  suffering  world. 

Dreadful  as  has  been  the  consternation,  profound  the 
grief,  unmeasured  the  indignation,  of  all  the  wise  and  the 
good  throughout  the  land  at  this  terrible  rerolution,  it  ia 
not  the  part  of  those  who  love  their  country,  and  are 
resolved  to  do  their  duty  to  it  while  a  plank  of  the  vessel 
remains  together,  to  give  way  either  to  hopeless  dejection  or 
unmanly  despair.  There  is  a  point  of  depression,  says 
Hume,  in  human  affairs,  from  which  the  transition  is 
necessarily  to  the  better;  and  though  the  observation  has 
been  repeated  till  it  has  become  proverbial,  it  is  in  moments 
such  as  the  present  that  we  especially  feel  its  truth.  During 
the  long  stru^le  of  virtue  with  wickedness,  of  religion  with 
infidelity,  of  tempered  freedom  with  brutal  oppression,  the 
defenders  of  order  are  often  doomed  to  witness  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  all  their  efforts 
to  save  the  people  from  self-destruction.  They  see  false- 
hood generally  inhaled;  truth  in  vain  urged  agiunst  the 
passions  of  the  moment;  fraud  and  treachery  triumphant 
in  the  senate ;  virtue,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  multitude.  To  struggle  against  sach  a 
torrent — to  portray  the  inevitable  consequences  of  popular 
delusion — to  oppose  to  passion  reason,  to  falsehood  truth, 
to  excited  imagination  sobered  judgment — is  o^n  a  pain- 
ful, and,  to  all  appearance,  a  hopeless  task.     But  truth  is 
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OQe  and  etenial,  error  is  mutable  and  transient ;  magna  est 
Veritas  et prcBvaiebit,  should  be  the  maxim  of  the  TriBe  and 
the  good  in  the  worst  aspect  of  human  affairs.  The  success 
which  damps  and  extinguishes  futile  or  ill-considered  oppo- 
sition, confirms  and  renders  immutable  the  cause  of  truth. 
Thenceforward  it  becomes  matter  of  history :  party  excita- 
tion, momentary  passion,  are  no  more;  and  the  bitter  fruits 
of  error,  ripening  under  the  laws  of  an  unchangeable  Pro- 
ndence,  bring  home  to  the  most  infatuated  the  lamentable 
delusions  under  which  they  hare  acted. 

It  is  with  these  feelings  of  sorrow  for  Our  country,  but 
increased  confidence  in  our  own  principles — of  indignation 
at  the  recklessness  of  others,  and  the  proud  consciousness 
of  having  done  our  own  duty — that  we  regard  the  recent 
fall  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  fond  wish  of  the 
patriot  and  the  hero  in  so  many  past  ages,  Esto  perpetua, 
is  now  no  more.  The  long  glories  of  its  steady  and  tran- 
quil Feign;  the  matchless  celebrity  of  its  arts  and  its  arms; 
the  steady  growth  of  its  industry ;  the  dignified  and  majes- 
tic tenor  of  its  administration  ;  the  general  freedom  which 
it  developed ;  the  relief  to  suffering  which  it  afforded);  the 
restraint  to  vice  which  it  occasioned ;  the  religious  instito- 
tiona  which  it  had  created — all,  all  are  lost.  Henceforth 
the  country  is  a  mere  urban  democracy.  Governed  by 
the  interests,  impelled  by  the  passions  of  cities,  the 
steadiness  of  patrician  sway  is  at  an  end,  and,  in  its  stead, 
the  vacillating  and  unstable  rule  of  the  multitude  is  esta- 
blished. 

This  prospect,  which,  to  those  who  regard  only  the  fate 
of  their  own  country,  is  fraught  with  such  melancholy  feel- 
ingB,  is  the  source  of  very  different  emotions  to  those  who 
contemplate  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  We  have 
struggled  long  and  resolutely  to  arrest  the  evil,  but  the  revo- 
lationary  spirit  has  prevailed :  the  rock  of  Sisyphus  has 
been  roUed  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  about, 
in  its  recoil,  to  crush  the  hands  that  raised  it  The  work  is 
finished.  Human  madness  and  guilt  have  run  their  course, 
and  the  laws  of  nature  are  about  to  resume  their  immortal 
reign.  We  are  soon  to  witness  the  long  period  of  national 
punishment ;  to  see  delusion  expire  under  the  pressure  of 
suffering,  and  aaarchy  sink  under  the  fiiry  it  has  excited. 
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and  ambitioB  prostrated  b;  the  passions  it  has  awakened. 
We  are  destined  to  sec  a  nation  which  neglected  and 
despised  all  the  choicest  blessings  of  Providence,  which  ran 
riot  in  the  fulness  of  national  prosperitj,  and  was  drunk 
with  the  intoiication  of  national  glory,  sink  and  suffer  under 
the  worst  instruments  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  the  lash  of 
its  own  passions  and  vices.  With  their  own  hands  they 
have  pulled  down  the  ancient  and  undecajed  fabric  which 
sheltered  their  fathers,  and  the  old  time  before  them ;  with 
their  own  hands  they  hare  written  their  sentence — with 
their  own  lips  they  have  pronounced  their  doom.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  triumph  of  revolution,  the  riot  of  rejoic- 
ing, and  the  blaze  of  iUumioations,  that  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  appeared  to  the  people  of  England ;  and  while 
they  were  celebrating,  like  the  Assyrians  of  old,  their 
victory  over  an  imaginary  enemy,  their  empire  was  taken 
from  them  and  given  to  another  people. 

Dark  and  disastrous,  however,  as  is  the  future  prospect  of 
the  British  empire,  we  do  not  think  its  case  hopeless,  or  that, 
after  having  gone  through  the  degradation,  distraction,  and 
suffering  whidi  must  follow  the  destruction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  may  not  yet  witness,  in  the  decline  of  its  days,  some 
gleams  of  sunshine  and  prosperity.  The  laws  of  nature 
have  now  come  to  aid  the  cause  of  order;  its  usual  suffering 
will  attend  the  march  of  revolution ;  experience  will  soon 
dispel  the  fumes  of  democracy;  the  reign  of  Political 
Unions,  of  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  tricolor  flags,  must  ere 
long  come  to  an  end ;  the  suffering,  anxiety,  and  distress 
consequent  on  their  despotic  rule,  the  suspension  of  all 
conBdence,  and  the  ruin  of  all  credit,  must  consign  them  to 
the  dust,  amidst  the  execrations  of  their  country,  if  they 
are  not  subverted  by  the  ruder  shock  of  civil  warfare  and 
military  power.  The  distress,  misery,  and  stagnation  in 
every  branch  of  industry,  already  consequent  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  have  been  so  extreme,  that  they  most  long 
ago  have  led  to  its  overthrow,  not  only  without  the  resist- 
ance, but  with  the  concurrence,  of  all  the  Reformers  who 
are  not  revolutionists,  had  it  not  been  for  the  delusion 
universally  spread  by  the  revolutionary  journals,  that  the 
existing  distress  was  not  owing  to  Reform,  hut  to  the  resist- 
ance which  it  had  experienced,  and  that  the  danger  of 
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revolution,  great  in  the  event  of  the  measure  being  thrown 
out,  was  absolutely  nugatory  in  the  event  of  its  being 
passed.  These  two  sophisms  have  alone  carried  the  bill 
through  the  resistance  it  experienced  from  the  property, 
education,  and  talent  of  the  country,  and  blinded  men's  eyes 
to  the  enormous  evils  which  not  only  threatened  to  follow  its 
triumph,  but  attended  its  progress.  But  these  delusiona  can- 
not much  longer  be  maintained.  Reform  ia  now  victorious  : 
the  bill  is  passed  unmutilated  and  unimpaired,  and  its  whole 
consequences  now  rest  on  the  heads  of  its  authors,  and  its 
authors  alone.  When  it  is  discovered  that  all  the  benefits 
promised  from  it  are  a  mere  delusion ;  that  stagnation, 
distress,  and  misery  have  signalised  its  triumph ;  that  trade 
does  not  revive  with  the  contracted  expenditure  of  the  rich, 
nor  confidence  return  with  the  increased  audacity  of  the 
poor;  that  the  ancient  and  kindly  relations  of  life  have 
been  torn  asunder  in  the  struggle,  and  the  vehemence  of 
democracy  has  provided  no  substitute  in  their  stead;  that 
interest  afler  interest,  class  after  class,  is  successively 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  revolutionists,  and  the 
ancient  barrier  which  restrained  them  is  removed ; — the 
eyes  of  the  nation  must  be  opened  to  the  gross  fraud 
which  has  been  practised  upon  it.  Then  it  will  be 
discovered  that  the  aristocratic  interest,  and  the  nomina- 
tion boroughs,  which  supported  their  influence  in  the 
Lower  House,  were  the  real  bulwark  which  protected  all 
the  varied  interests  of  the  country  from  the  revolution- 
ary tempest,  and  that  every  branch  of  industry  is  less 
secure,  every  species  of  property  is  less  valuable,  every 
enterprise  is  more  hazardous,  every  disaster  is  more  irre- 
trievable, when  its  surges  roll  unbroken  and  unresisted 
into  the  legislature. 

It  is  upon  this  very  circumstance,  however,  that  our 
chief,  and  indeed  our  only  hope  of  the  country  is  founded. 
Hitherto  the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes  have  stood 
aloof  from  the  contest,  or  they  have  openly  joined  the 
reforming  party.  They  were  carried  away  by  the  prospect 
of  the  importance  which  they  would  acquire  under  the  new 
Constitution,  and  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  their  own 
interests  which  were  defended,  their  own  battle  which  was 
fought,  their  own  existence    which  was  at  stake,  in  the 
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contest  maintained  by  the  Conservative  party.  Nov  the 
case  is  changed.  The  old  rampart  is  demolisbed,  and, 
unless  these  middle  ranks  can  create  a  new  one,  thej  must  be 
speedily  themselves  destroyed.  From  the  Bole  of  their  feet 
to  the  crovrn  of  their  head,  the  middle  classes  of  England 
at  present  stand  exposed  to  the  revolutionary  firej  every 
shot  will  now  carry  away  flesh  and  blood.  Deeply  as  we 
deplore  the  misery  and  suffering  which  the  exposure  of 
these  unprotected  classes  to  the  attacks  of  revolution  musti 
produce,  it  is  in  the  intensity  of  that  suifering,  in  the  poig- 
nancy of  that  distress,  that  the  only  chance  of  ultimate 
deliverance  is  to  be  found.  Periods  of  suffering  are  seldom, 
in  the  end,  lost  to  nations,  any  more  than  to  individuals ;  and 
it  is  years  of  anguish  that  expiate  the  sin,  and  tame  the 
passions,  of  days  of  riot  and  licentiousness. 

The  Constitution,  indeed,  is  destroyed,  but  the  men 
whom  the  Constitution  formed  are  not  destroyed.  The 
imtitutions  which  protected  all  the  classes  of  the  state,  the 
p^manent  interests  which  coerced  the  feverish  throes  of 
democracy,  the  conservative  wei^t  which  steadied  all  the 
movements  of  the  people,  are  at  an  end;  the  peril  arising 
irom  this  sadden  removal  of  the  pressure  vluch  hitherto 
r^;ulated  all  the  movements  of  the  machine  is  extreme  but 
the  case  is  not  utterly  hopeless.  It  is  impossible  at  once  to 
change  the  habits  of  many  hundred  years'  growth; — it  is 
difficult  in  a  few  years  to  root  out  the  affections  and 
interests  which  have  spmng  from  centuries  of  obUgation; — 
it  is  not  in  a  single  generation  that  the  virtues  and  happi- 
ness, fostered  by  ages  of  prosperity,  are  to  be  destroyed. 
As  long  as  the  British  character  remains  unchanged  ;  as 
long  as  reUgion  and  moral  virtue  sway  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  ;  as  long  as  tranquil  industry  forms 
the  employment  of  her  inhabitants,  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ments constitute  the  reward  of  their  exertion, — the  ca\ise  of 
order  and  civHisation  is  not  hopeless.  Revolutions,  it  is 
true,  are  always  effected  by  reckless  and  desperate  mino- 
rities in  opposition  to  opulent  and  indolent  majorities;  but 
it  is  the  ennobling  effect  of  civil  liberty  to  nourish  a  spirit 
of  resistance  to  oppression,  which  outstrips  all  the  calcula- 
tions of  those  "who  ground  their  views  upon  what  has 
occurred  in  despotic  monarchies.      Recent  events   afford 
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abundant  confirmation  of  this  obserration.  The  Rerolu- 
tioniata  of  France,  in  three  weeha  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General,  effected  the  union  of  the  three  orders  in  one 
Chamber — in  other  words,  the  Revolution.  In  England, 
the  Conseryative  party,  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, kept  the  revolution  at  bay  for  fifteen  months, 
and  at  length  the  Peers  were  prostrated  and  the  Crown 
overthrown,  only  by  a  violent  stretch  of  the  preroga- 
tive, to  crush  the  undaunted  defenders  of  its  own  inde- 
pendence. 

In  revolutions,  the  period  of  general  reaction  invariably 
comes  ;  but  the  great  danger  is,  that  it  comes  too  late  to 
save  the  country  from  the  consequences  of  former  intem- 
perance. When  England  found  itself  under  the  despotic 
tyranny  of  the  Long  Parliament,  or  the  iron  rule  of  Crom- 
well ;  when  the  head  of  the  monarch  fell  on  the  scafibid, 
aud  the  liberties  of  the  country  expired  under  the  Protector, 
— with  what  feelings  of  agony  did  the  people  waken  from 
the  fatal  delusions  of  16421  When  Loais  and  Marie 
Antoinette  perished  under  the  guillotine ;  when  the  revo- 
lutionary axe  was  lifted  in  every  village,  and  suspended  over 
every  head  in  France  ;  when  almost  every  mother  wept  her 
son,  and  every  family  mourned  its  fiower  swept  off  to  the 
ranks  by  the  Directory, — with  what  bitter  anguish  did  they 
look  back  to  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  days  of  the 
monarchy  I  Repeatedly,  during  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lution, Ijie  reaction  was  so  violent,  that  it  would  have 
stopped  the  advance  of  the  movement,  but  for  the  fearful 
military  force  which  the  Government  had  arrayed  on  their 
side.  The  factions  of  Paris,  headed  by  the  National  Guard, 
40,000  strong,  rose  in  open  revolt  against  the  revolutionary 
Government  in  October  1 79d,  and  were  only  defeated  by 
the  cannon  of  the  army,  and  the  military  genius  of  Napo- 
leon. The  bayonets  of  Augereau  and  the  French  grena- 
diers were  required  to  dissolve  the  Royalist  Ch^bers, 
which  the  free  elections  of  the  years  1796  aud  1797  had 
produced.  France  willingly  sun-endered  its  freedom  in 
1800,  aud  submitted  for  fifteen  years  to  the  despotic 
authority  of  Napoleon,  rather  than  incur  the  hazard  of  any 
further  continuance  of  those  alternations  of  oppression, 
which  constituted  the  melancholy  history  of  its  democratic 
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convulsions.  And  the  Buffering  consequent  on  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July  became  at  last  so  poignant,  that  the  respectable 
classes  hailed  with  joy  even  the  arbitrary  decrees  and  total 
enspension  of  their  liberties  by  Marshal  Soult. 

The  reaction  has  come  in  this  coontry,  in  all  the  higher 
and  educated  classes,  to  an  extent  which  the  warmest 
supporter  of  the  Constitution  could  hardly  have  hoped 
for.  It  has  come  too  late  to  save  the  Constitution, 
because  the  Government  forced  on  the  revolution  by  the 
aid  of  the  Commons,  who  had  assembled  during  the  first 
transport  of  the  Reform  passion.  It  has  not  come  too  late, 
however,  let  us  hope,  to  give  a  tolerable  security,  for  a  time 
at  least,  under  the  new  constitution,  to  life  and  property. 
The  whole  powers  of  the  state  are  now  centred  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Peers 
are  henceforth  of  hardly  any  weight  in  the  scale.  The  last 
hopes  of  the  nation  rest  on  the  character  of  their  next 
representatives.  If  a  majority  of  them  are  conservative, 
the  march  of  revolution  may  for  a  time  be  stayed,  and 
England  preserve  the  best  part  of  its  institutions,  till 
another  three  glorious  days  at  Paris  again  intoxicate  the 
public  mind,  and  the  vessel  of  the  state,  deprived  of  the 
ballast  which  enabled  it  so  long  to  ride  out  this  gale,  is 
swamped  in  the  waves. 

In  commemorating  the  fall  of  the  Constitution,  many 
reflections  naturally  arise  as  to  the  causes  by  which  this  vast 
change  has  been  brought  about,  the  consequences  to  which 
it  is  likely  to  lead,  and  the  means  of  escape  which  still 
remain  to  the  institutions  and  property  of  the  country. 
Such  a  retrospect  will  exhibit  many  faults  on  both  sides ; 
but  they  are  faults  of  a  very  different  character  on  the 
revolutionary  and  the  conservative  sides,  and  we  may 
already  anticipate  the  sober  decision  of  history  on  many 
of  the  steps  in  this  fatal  progress. 

Powerful  as  inconsiderable  events  frequently  are  on  the 
final  issue  of  change  on  human  affairs,  it  is  never  by  such 
causes  that  the  great  streams  which  divide  the  human  race 
are  first  put  in  motion.  General,  powerful,  and  long-con- 
tinued causes  are  alone  adequate  to  affect  the  masses  of 
mankind,  and  produce  that  dissatisfaction  at  existing  insti- 
tutions which  first  calls  into  activity  the  energy  and  guilt 
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of  revolationary  ambitioD.  Ministerial  recklesBness,  party 
ambition,  maj  at  laet  regulate  tbe  direction  of  the  torrent, 
but  it  is  not  such  causca  which  first  put  it  in  motion.  The 
ambition  of  the  Whigs,  the  recklessness  of  the  revolutionists, 
the  fraud  of  power,  the  Tiolence  of  the  populace,  have  in 
the  end  precipitated  the  change  ;  but  the  Conservative  party 
must  look  to  their  own  weakness  and  indiscretion  for  the 
first  causes  which  gave  it  birth.  Strange  as  it  maj  appear, 
the  remote  cause  of  these  changes  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unexampled  glory  and  success  with  which,  under  their 
direction,  the  nation  combated  the  first  French  Revolution. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  powers  of  thought, 
and  the  efforts  of  understanding,  to  resist  the  domination 
of  long-established  influence,  to  get  free  from  the  bonds  of 
authority,  and  cut  through  the  fetters  of  power  by  the  ada- 
mantine edge  of  genius.  Nor  is  it  without  benevolent 
designs,  and  for  wise  purposes,  that  this  tendency  is  universal 
in  mankind.  It  is  this  reaction  of  genius  against  violence, 
of  the  powers  of  tbe  understanding  against  the  force  of  the 
passions,  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  against  the  tyranny  of 
power,  which  steadies  the  march  of  human  events,  aod 
brings  back  the  oscillations  of  the  political  pendulum  to  the 
centre  of  truth  and  justice.  The  Conservative  party  may 
weU  recognise  the  force  of  a  power  fi^m  which,  since  the 
days  of  popular  tyranny  began,  they  have  derived  such 
incalculable  support. 

The  long  political  ascendency  of  the  Tories,  and  the 
unexampled  triumphs  with  which  the  war  was  closed,  natu- 
rally drove  talent  to  the  side  of  Opposition.  The  Whigs 
always  made  it  their  boast  that  all  the  talents  were  on  their 
side  ;  aod  without  admitting  the  truth  of  tbe  statement,  it 
may  at  least  be  admitted,  that  in  writing  and  popular  de- 
clamation they  had  at  that  time  decidedly  the  better  of 
their  opponents.  They  early  felt  tbe  power  of  the  press, 
and  they  laboured  ably  and  assiduously  to  turn  it  to  tbe  best 
advantage.  While  their  adversaries  were  acting  or  com- 
bating, they  were  writing  and  declaiming  ;  while  the  whole 
talent  of  the  Conservative  side  was  engaged  in  struggling 
with  tbe  mig^t  of  Napoleon,  or  directing  in  all  its  various 
departments  the  immense  machine  of  British  power,  they 
were  incessantly  occupied  in  getting  poBsession  of  (dl  the 
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varied  channels  of  public  thought.  Their  activity  and 
energy  in  this  department  was  unbounded,  and  soon  began 
to  produce  a  marked  change  on  the  sentiments  of  the  hi^ 
and  educated  classes.  While  the  excitement  of  the  war 
continued,  this  alteration  vas  not  generally  perceived,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  was  carried  enthusiastically 
along  with  the  splendid  tide  of  national  glory.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  cannon  that  hailed  Wellington's  victories 
ceased  to  thrill  every  British  heart  with  exultation,  than  the 
incessant  and  daily  influence  of  the  press  was  perceptible,  and 
it  became  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  tide 
was  setting  rapidly  in,  in  favour  of  Uberal  principles. 

This  tendency  was  increased,  to  an  extent  which  has 
never  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  by  the  influence  of 
foreign  travelling  upon  our  young  men  of  all  ranks,  but 
especially  upon  those  of  the  higher  and  noble  classes. 
Travelling  has  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  the  liberal 
principles  of  every  intelligent  mind ;  but  this  salutary  influ- 
ence was  swelled  to  a  dangerous  degree,  by  the  excessive 
admiration  which  Englishmen  everywhere  found  existing 
among  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  the  Continental 
states,  for  the  free  institutions  of  this  country,  and  the 
aversion  to  tyranny  which  they  contracted  from  the  example 
of  its  operation  which  so  many  despotic  empires  aflbrded. 
The  dangers  of  revolution  and  democracy  were  past,  and 
matter  of  history ;  those  of  despotism  were  present,  and 
matter  of  observation.  Hence  the  one  sank  deep  in  the 
minds  of  the  thinking  few,  and  the  other  guided  the  thoughts 
of  the  inconsiderate  many  ;  in  other  words,  the  one  affected 
the  tens,  the  other  the  thousands.  It  became  a  matter  of 
common  observation,  accordingly,  that,  whatever  the  political 
principles  of  a  young  man  were  when  he  set  out  to  the 
Continent,  he  always  returned  a  Whig  or  a  Liberal ;  wid 
numbers  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  country,  who 
stood  by  the  vessel  of  the  state  daring  all  the  storms  of  the 
French  Revolution,  had  the  mortification  of  discovering  that 
the  inheritors  of  their  titles  and  fortune  had  abandoned 
all  their  pohtical  principles  amidst  the  flattery  of  French 
liberalism,  or  the  smiles  of  Italian  beauty. 

Meanwhile  the  Tories  remained  universally,  and  to  an 
extent  which  now  appears  almost  inconceivable,  negligent, 
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as  to  the  press  at  least,  of  their  cause.  They  reposed  in 
fanded  securitj  on  the  laurels  of  Welliogton  and  Nelson  ; 
the  cannon  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  jet  echoed  in  their 
ears,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  goverament,  vhich  had 
achieved  these  immortal  triumphs,  seemed  established  beyond 
the  possibility  of  OTcrthrow.  Among  the  numerous  close 
and  startling  analogies  which  the  progress  of  the  English 
has  to  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  none  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  complete  delusion  which  existed  in  both  coun- 
tries as  to  the  stability  of  the  institutions  and  the  govern- 
ment, against  which  the  press  was  directing  its  unobtrusive 
but  incessant  warfare.  The  English  Tories  reposed  in  as 
complete  supposed  security  on  the  edge  of  the  volcano  which 
burst  forth  in  1831,  as  the  French  nobility  did  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream  of  fire  which  enveloped  the  state  in  1 789. 
Not  only  did  they  make  no  attempt  to  stem  the  current 
which  was  setting  in  so  widely  and  fearfully  in  favour  of 
innovation,  but  t^ey  seem  to  have  thought  that  they  could 
afford  to  give  every  indulgence  to  the  enemy.  They  even 
sported  with  the  passion  for  innovation,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
harmless  or  inconsiderate  element  in  society.  The  ministers 
of  state  took  the  lead  in  the  insane  career ;  and  Mr  M'Culloch 
commenced  his  lectiyes  in  London  in  favour  of  the  modem 
dogmas  of  free  trade  and  metallic  currency,  with  Mr  Can- 
ning and  Mr  Huskisson  as  disciples  t  It  became,  accordingly, 
proverbial  at  that  time,  that  the  Tories  were  becoming 
Whigs  ;  that  they  gave  up  everything  to  their  political 
adversarieB,  and  secured  a  majority,  or  rather  extinguished 
opposition,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  adopting  all  the 
suggestions  of  the  Opposition.  An  article,  often  written 
with  ability,  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  it  was 
immediately  praised  to  the  skies  in  all  the  Whig  journals  ; 
its  principles  were  adopted  in  all  the  Whig  coteries  ;  any 
opposition  to  it  was  stigmatised  as  the  height  of  illiberality 
and  ignorance  ;  and  ia  due  time,  bred  between  Whig  rash- 
ness and  Tory  credulity,  a  legislative  measure  was  proposed, 
and  passed  amidst  the  acclamations  of  both  parties  in  Par- 
liament, and  the  deep  and  unheeded  execrations  of  all 
the  reflecting  men  in  the  country.  Mr  Canning  contrived 
to  elude  Lord  Brougham's  sarcasm  on  this  point  by  the 
well-known  story  of  the  Thunder  in  the  theatre ;  but  it 
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was  not  on  that  acconut  felt  to  be  the  less  true,  or  the  less 
characteristic  of  the  temper  of  the  times. 

Had  this  rage  for  liberal  opinions  and  legislative  innova- 
tions been  confined  merely  to  matters  of  opinion,  the  evil 
day  might  hare  been  for  long  postponed  ;  and  although  the 
hold  which  the  Whigs  had  got  of  the  press,  and  the  incon- 
siderable effort  made  to  resist  them  in  that  department, 
must  in  the  end  have  secured  for  them  a  revolutionary  tri- 
umph, the  catastrophe  would  probably  not  have  occurred  so 
soon,  had  not  the  Tories,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
concession  to  the  movement  party,  and  without  being  in  the 
least  aware  of  the  consequences,  adopted  several  of  their 
sugg^tions,  which  not  only  struck  deep  into  the  estabUshed 
interests  of  the  country,  but  utterly  alienated  the  affections 
of  those  great  and  important  bodies  in  the  state,  the  trading 
and  agricultural  classes,  on  whom  they  had  hitherto  mainly 
depended.  Itishardlynecessarytonamethem;  theyconstitute 
the  leading  feature  of  legislation  for  the  last  fifteen  years : 
Free  Trade,  the  Change  in  the  Currency,  the  Reduction  of 
the  Duty  on  Spirits,  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  All  these 
measures  emanated  from  the  Edinburgh  Review :  they  were 
all  sedulously  nursed  in  the  Whig  circles ;  they  were  all 
lauded  to  the  skies  in  the  liberal  journals,  and  they  have  all 
proved  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Admitting  that  Mr  Smith's  argument  is  invincible, 
and  that  Free  Trade,  if  it  could  be  begun  de  novo  by  all 
nations  without  any  previous  interest  being  affected  by  the 
change,  would  be  the  most  beneficial  for  every  branch  of 
industry,  the  question  presented  to  the  British  Statesmen 
was,  whether  it  was  practicable  to  introduce  this  great  alter- 
ation in  a  country  where  an  anxious  system  of  legislation, 
for  200  years,  had  established  numerous  and  important 
interests  under  the  system  of  protection  ;  where  millions  of 
men  were  dependent  on  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competi- 
tion ;  and  it  was  at  best  extremely  doubtful,  whether  any 
other  nation  would  act  on  the  system  of  reciprocity,  and 
give  to  our  manufactures  any  share  of  these  advantages 
whidi  we  yielded  to  theirs  ?  This  nice  and  delicate  ques- 
tion, which  Mr  Smith  pronounced  more  than  doubtful,  as 
applied  to  this  country,  the  Free-Trade  party,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  decided  at  once  in  favour  of  the  innovating 
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theory.  Under  the  tuition  of  Mr  M'Culloch,  and  the 
auspices  of  Mr  Huskiason,  the  Free-Trade  system  was 
forced  on  the  country  against  the  wishes,  and  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances,  of  all  the  practical  men  engaged  in 
manufactures  or  commerce.  Their  petitions  were  disre- 
garded, their  anger  derided,  their  complaints  thrown  over 
the  table  :  inquiry  was  denied  ;  when  complaining  of  star- 
vation, they  were  referred  to  the  exports  and  imports, 
and  assured  they  were  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 
Amidst  the  general  applause  of  the  Legislature,  the 
praises  of  the  Liberal  press,  and  the  mutual  compliments 
of  the  Opposition  and  Ministerial  benches,  the  harsh 
measures  were  forced  on  the  country;  and  the  consequence 
was  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  any  consider- 
able, sudden,  and  uncalled-for  political  changes.  Other 
nations  drew  closer  and  closer  their  laws  of  exclusion  as  we 
relaxed  om^.  Distress  and  discontent  became  general  in 
the  ntanufacturlng  districts,  and  the  fatal  idea  generally 
prevailed  among  them,  that  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try were  not  represented,  and  that  British  flesh  and  blood 
were  sacrificed  to  the  theories  of  cold-blooded  political  eco- 
nomists. 

To  augment  the  evil,  the  great  changes  in  the  currency  in 
1819  and  1826  were  carried  into  effect  at  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  Uberalised  Tories  in  the  Cabinet.  The  effects  of 
these  disastrous  changes  are  well  known.  Never,  perhaps, 
did  legislative  innovation  inflict  such  deep  wounds  on 
society;  and  never,  without  revolutionary  confiscation,  were 
such  widespread  and  sweeping  convulsions  in  property 
introduced.  In  a  few  years  whole  classes  in  society  were 
destroyed  :  debts  were  augmented  in  a  fearful  progression  : 
the  national  embarrassments  became  overwhelming  :  indi- 
vidual distress  speedily  terminated  in  insolvency:  the 
holders  of  property  constantly  found  it  getting  cheaper  on 
their  hands  ;  and  fortunes  of  the  greatest  magnitude  melted 
away  under  the  ceaseless  faUs  in  the  value  of  the  produce 
in  which  they  consisted.  This  terrible  change,  too,  was 
forced  on  the  country  by  the  Whigs,  and  yielded  to  by  the 
hheralised  Tories,  in  defiance  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
commercial  classes.    In  Scotland  alone,  by  a  unanimous  and 
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unprecedented  exertion  of  the  nation,  the  change  was  averted, 
and  a  system,  tested  bj  a  centurj  of  experienced  henefite, 
was  saved  &om  destruction  by  the  bands  of  visionary  innova- 
tion. Cobbett  clearly  saw  the  consequence  of  this  pi-odi- 
gious  change.  He  baa  declared,  that  the  moment  be  beard  in 
America  that  the  Bank  was  to  resume  cash  payments,  be 
ordered  his  goods  to  be  packed  up,  and  bis  family  to  pre- 
pare to  return  to  England :  convinced  that  the  cause  of 
Parliamentary  Refonn,  hopeless  heretofore,  was  now  certain 
of  success.  The  event  has  proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  anticipations. 

The  unfortunate  measures  thrust  upon  a  yielding  Tory 
Administration,  by  the  incessant  clamour  of  the  Whigs  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  beer  and  ardent  spirits,  pro- 
duced consequences  hardly  less  rumous  to  the  national  for- 
tunes. If  they  did  not  directly  afiect  the  pubbc  wealth, 
tbey  led  to  eflfects  destined  to  be  ultimately  stUl  more  disas- 
trous by  the  demoralisation  introduced  among  the  labouring 
classes,  the  life  of  intoxication  to  which  they  habituated 
them,  and  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  passion  which 
they  introduced.  These  fatal  changes  not  only  ondermined 
the  foundations  of  social  order  by  destroying  the  restraint 
of  private  virtue,  but  they  tended  directly  and  immediately 
to  foster  the  spread  of  anarchical  principles,  by  the  seditious 
and  atrocious  publications  to  which  tbey  incessantly  exposed 
the  minds  of  the  least  educated  or  quaJified  to  judge  of  the 
community.  Tempted  to  the  ale-bouse  by  the  desire  for 
drinking,  tbey  found  their  minds  exposed  there  to  a  poison 
not  less  inflammatory  and  ruinous  than  the  ardent  spirits 
which  wasted  and  destroyed  their  bodies.  A  furious  and 
deceitful  press  was  to  be  found  in  every  ginshop  and  ale- 
house, incessantly  dealing  forth  calumny,  abase,  and  misre- 
presentation, against  everything  sacr^  or  venerable,  or 
useful  in  society  ;  and  while  their  frames  were  weakened  by 
copious  potations  of  spirits,  their  principles  were  destroyed 
by  the  insidious  inhaUng  of  political  falsehood.  Thence, 
in  a  great  measure,  have  sprung  those  fierce  and  menacing 
Political  Unions,  which  have  recently  usurped  almost  the 
whole  authority  of  the  state,  and  threaten  soon  to  reduce 
the  fair  realm  of  England  under  the  thraldom  of  Jacobin 
clubs  and  incendiary  societies. 
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Still,  however,  QotwithstandiDg  so  many  circumstaDces  of 
alienatioii,  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
Eagland  vere  decidedly  with  the  Conservatire  party,  and 
the  Whigs  felt  it  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  They  had 
seen  how  strong  the  feeliog  was  in  favour  of  the  monarchy, 
when  it  was  roused  by  the  arrogance  of  Earl  Grey's  Admi- 
nistration in  1807,  and  how  loudly  the  loyal  feehngs  of  the 
English  peasantry  responded  to  the  appeal  to  save  the 
Crown  from  thraldom,  and  the  national  religion  from  inva- 
sion, at  that  memorable  period.  As  long  as  the  Tories 
stood  forth  as  the  supporters  of  the  Grown  and  the  National 
Faith,  they  felt  tha^  as  a  party,  they  had  no  chance  of 
success.  It  became,  therefore,  iodispensable  at  all  hazards 
to  break  up  this  formidable  union,  and  thence  the  incessant 
efforts  which  they  directed  towards  Catholic  Emancipation. 

On  looking  back  to  the  long  and  energetic  efforts  which 
the  Whigs  made  to  force  through  this  great  innovation 
against  the  known  opinions  of  the  English  people,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  total  indifference  whidi  they  have 
since  evinced  to  the  increased  sufferings  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry, it  is  evident  that  religious  toleration  was  a  mere 
name,  and  that  the  real  object  for  which  the  party  stru^led 
was  something  very  different,  and  which  it  was  necessary 
never  to  divulge.  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a  change 
which  merely  went  to  admit  some  thirty  or  forty  Catholic 
gentlemen  into  Parliament,  or  open  to  some  ten  or  twenty 
buristers  the  road  to  the  Bendi ;  and  for  this  the  whole 
liberal  party  iu  England  struggled  incessantly  for  thirty 
yeai'B.  The  great  questions  which  really  affected  the  in- 
terests of  the  Irish  poor,  to  which  British  patriots  had  long 
turned  their  ansioos  attention,  and  on  wluch  the  fate  and 
the  bread  of  millions  depended,  met  from  them  with  no  sort 
of  attention.  Not  a  whisper  escaped  them  on  the  establish- 
ment of  poor-laws  to  relieve  its  suffering  population,  and 
check  the  perilous  growth  of  their  nombers  ;  or  on  the  open- 
ing the  means  of  emigration  to  its  overflowing  multitudes  ; 
or  on  the  establishment  of  fisheries,  or  roads,  or  harboors, 
to  afford  them  bread,  and  contribute  to  the  spread  of  indus- 
trious habits ;  or  on  the  possibility  of  correcting  the  ruinous 
absenteeism  of  its  great  proprietors.  While  the  contest 
n^ed  load  and  long  about  Emancipation,  which  merely 
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opened  the  path  of  ambition  to  hundreds,  these  great  ques- 
tions, upon  which  the  bread  and  the  fate  of  imlUons  de- 
pended, were  quietlj  consigned  to  the  vault  of  all  the  Capu- 
lets ;  or,  if  thej  were  touched  on  at  all,  it  was  only  to  broach 
the  incredible  paradox,  that  the  Irish  were  perfectly  mis- 
taken in  ascribing  any  bad  effects  to  the  absentees ;  and 
that  the  spending  of  five  or  six  miUions  a-year  in  London, 
Paris,  or  Naples,  instead  of  DubUn,  or  the  Irish  counties, 
was  no  sort  of  detriment  to  its  numerous  inhabitants. 

The  real  motive  -which  led  to  the  long  and  anxious  agita- 
tion of  the  Catholic  question  by  the  Whig  party,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  all  the  real  interests  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  is 
now  sufficiently  apparent.  They  felt  that  the  Tories  were 
irresistible  as  long  as  they  were  backed  by  the  loyal  and 
religious  feelings  of  the  English  people,  and  united  in  the 
firm  support  of  the  Church  and  the  Throne.  The  utter 
discomfiture  they  had  received  on  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
in  the  great  contests  with  the  Tories  in  1784  and  1807, 
left  not  a  chance  of  regaining  the  reins  of  power,  but  by 
depriving  them  of  that  firm  support  from  the  rural  electors 
which  arose  from  community  of  religious  feehng.  To  effect 
this  separation,  was  the  incessant  object  of  Whig  tactics  for 
thirty  years.  Party  ambition,  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
assumed  the  language  of  virtue.  They  spoke  of  justice, 
liherahty,  and  toleration  ;  of  the  fair  reign  of  Christian 
charity  ;  of  brotherly  love  and  affection,  unstained  by  politi- 
cal distinction  or  religious  rancour.  The  pleasing  theme 
carried  away  the  young  and  the  generous  of  the  English 
aristocracy  ;  and  it  soon  became  painfully  evident,  that 
while  the  great  body  of  the  English  peasantry  were  firm  in 
the  faith  and  loyalty  of  their  fathers,  the  younger  and  more 
influential  classes  of  the  aristocracy  were  fast  giving  way 
under  the  seducing  influence  of  liberahsed  ambition. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  the  Tories  could  with 
difficulty  maintain  their  ground  againat  the  united  influence 
of  the  Whigs,  and  the  younger  and  more  liberal  of  their  own 
body,  O'Connell  commenced  the  system  of  agitation  in  Ire- 
land, and,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  inflicted  on  his 
country  evils  infinitely  greater  than  it  had  suffered  from 
the  English  sword  for  two  centuries.  The  threat  of  insur- 
rection, the  increasing  clamours  of  the  advocates  for  the 
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change,  and  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  country,  overcame 
the  firmness  of  the  British  leaders,  and  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation was  passed,  by  a  united  effort  of  the  Whigs,  the 
liberal  Tories,  and  the  Crown,  against  the  loudly-expressed 
opinion  of  the  English  people. 

The  consequences  of  this  measure  have  been  disastrouB 
beyond  what  its  bitterest  enemy  could  have  anticipated. 
We  have  heard  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  since  said, 
that  he  would  give  his  right  arm  if  be  could  undo  what  he 
then  did  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  magnanimity  of  his  char- 
acter to  have  made  the  avowal.  But  that,  alas  I  is  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  effects  of  the  change  soon  became  such  as 
even  his  firmness  and  capacity  have  proved  unable  to  remedy. 
It  not  only  produced  divisions,  all  but  irremediable,  among 
the  Conservative  party,  but  it  took  away  the  great  hnk 
which  united  them  to  the  people.  The  friends  of  the 
monarchy  felt  as  if  the  heaven  itsdf  had  fallen,  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  wielded  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  carry  through  the  change.  The  Tories  lost 
the  great  ground  of  appeal  which  had  so  often  carried  them 
through  all  their  difficulties  with  the  peasantry,  and  were 
looked  upon,  if  not  by  the  most  enlightened,  at  least  by  the 
most  upright,  sincere,  and  respectable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, as  men  who  had  sacrificed  the  outworks  of 
the  constitution  to  obtain  the  praise  of  an  ambitious  and 
irrehgious  political  faction.  The  rural  population  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  petitioned  so  loudly  against  Catholic  Eman-  - 
cipation,  felt  that  they  were  not  duly  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  measure  was  forced  through  against  their 
wiflhes :  the  cry  for  Reform  was  joined  in  by  many  of  the 
oldest  and  firmest  friends  of  the  monarchy,  and  symptoms 
of  a  dangerous  coalition  on  this  subject  began  to  appear 
between  the  most  vehement  of  the  Revolutionary  and 
Conservative  parties.  Above  all,  the  Revolutionary  party 
gained  a  great  and  lasting  victory  :  the  power  of  agitation, 
even  over  the  strongest  interests  and  dearest  affections  of  the 
nation,  became  evident ;  and  the  fatal  truth  was  openly 
proclaimed  that,  by  exciting  the  passions  of  the  people,  in 
opposition  to  their  interests,  and  spreading  terror,  misery, 
and  suffering  among  the  labouring  poor,  on  any  subject  of 
popular  ambition,  such  a  degree  of  sickness,  disquietude,  and 
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anxiety  may  be  spread  through  the  state,  as  will  make  them 
submit,  for  tho  saike  of  momentary  quiet,  to  any  innovation. 

These  ■were  the  great  errors  of  the  ConserratiTe  party, 
'which  brought  about,  among  a  portion  of  the  community 
who  would  never  have  otherwise  felt  it,  a  desire  for  Reform  ; 
which  obliterated,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation,  all  the  glorious  services  which  they  had  rendered  to 
England  and  the  cause  of  humanity  by  resisting  the  French 
Revolution  ;  and  which  has  delivered  the  government  of  the 
state  to  a  set  of  desperate  and  reckless  innovators,  who  have 
never  ceased  the  work  of  agitation  till  they  have  overthrown 
the  Constitution.  We  allude  to  them  now  with  regret, 
because  they  detract  from  the  well-earned  fame  of  the  iBus- 
trious  men  who  form  the  heada  of  that  party,  and  recall 
paintiil  emotions,  which  we  would  willingly  bury  in  oblivion. 
But  the  course  of  events  is  the  province  of  history ;  the 
conduct  of  public  men  is  its  peculiar  object  of  observation  ; 
and  if  we  would  avoid  falling  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  revo- 
lution, we  must  examine  with  rigid  impartiahty  into  our  own 
and  our  opponents'  errors,  which  have  precipitated  us  so  far 
down  its  descent. 

And,  to  do  the  Tories  justice,  the  errors  of  their  adminis- 
tration since  the  peace  have  been  the  errors  of  a  great  and 
beneficent  party.  They  proceeded  from  no  narrow  or  con- 
tracted views,  from  no  selfish  or  degrading  ambition,  from 
no  tyrannical  or  reckless  spirit.  They  were  the  failings  of 
the  rulers  of  tho  state  during  a  great  and  mighty  struggle  ; 
of  men,  who  had  achieved  a  victory  of  immortal  celebrity, 
and  deemed  their  own  power  unassailable  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  their  country. 
Their  &nlt  consisted  in  an  ondue  indulgence  to  their  politi- 
cal adversaries  ;  in  suffering  their  own  sounder  and  better 
judgment  to  be  overbome  by  the  declamation  and  specula- 
tions of  others  not  possessing  a  tithe  of  their  zeal  or  practical 
ability ;  in  mistaking  the  loud  clamour  of  the  popular  party 
for  tho  sober  judgment  of  the  thinking  men  in  tiie  country. 
They  did  wrong,  from  the  anxious  desire  to  do  right,  and 
were  misled,  by  the  applause  of  the  Liberal  party,  into 
measures  to  which  they  never  coold  have  been  forced  by 
their  power.  All  that  they  have  done  that  is  good  was 
done  from  their  own  principles,  and  in  conformity  with  their 
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oyrn  indinatioDS  :  their  greatest  errors  were  forced  on  tliem 
bj  the  iDDOvatiDg  spirit  and  rash  speculations  of  their 
opponents.  History  will  record  that  their  long  rule  TPas  one 
of  justice,  moderation,  and  lenity ;  that  in  fifteen  years  after 
the  peace  they  took  off  thirty-five  millions  a-jew  of  taxes, 
and  paid  off  sixty  millions  of  the  public  debt ;  that  by  them 
national  faith  was  rigidly  upheld,  national  tranquillity  pre- 
served inviolate,  and  national  honour  gloriously  maintained; 
that  the  lenity  and  indulgence  of  their  government  had 
almost  led  to  the  extinction  of  party  spirit,  diffused  {notwith- 
standing all  the  errors  forced  upon  them  by  the  Whigs,  and 
all  the  suffering  thence  occasioned  to  particular  classes  of 
society)  unexampled  prosperity  through  the  nation,  and 
raised  the  British  empire  to  a  height  of  power  and  glory 
unrivalled  even  in  the  most  splendid  days  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

But  there  is  no  unmitigated  good  in  human  affairs.  The 
immense  increase  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  during  this  long  period  of  sunshine  and  prosperity, 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  moral  whirlwind  in  which 
we  have  since  been  involved.  Mimchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Glasgow  have,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  nearly  tripled 
their  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  manufacturing  districts  have 
undergone,  in  that  period,  a  similar  and  unexampled  increase. 
This  immense  change,  silently  advancing,  has  subverted  in  a 
great  degree  the  ancient  and  stable  equilibrium  of  the 
British  empire.  The  rural  population,  always  inferior  to 
the  urban  in  energy,  vehemence,  and  popular  enthusiasm, 
has  now  been  outnumbered  by  it.  Two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  attached  to  cities,  and 
dependent  on  the  interests,  and  swayed  by  the  passions,  of 
urban  life ;  while  at  the  same  time  two-thirds  of  the  income 
of  the  country  come  from  its  rural  labour,  which,  after 
maintaining  itself,  feeds  the  greater  part  of  this  urban  indus- 
try. Thus  a  fatal  change  has  taken  place  ;  for  the  great 
bulk  of  property  ia  arrayed  on  one  side,  and  the  majority  of 
numbers,  zeal,  and  activity  on  the  other.  Ours  is  no  longer 
a  rich  country,  with  flourishing  cities  interspread  over  its 
Bor&ce,  but  an  a^^regate  of  vast  towns,  united  to  each  other 
by  splendid  roads,  and  a  highly-cultivated  intermediate 
country.     The  consequences  of  this  prodigiouB  diange  have 
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been  Id  the  highest  d^ree  important,  aud  constitute  perhaps 
the  remote  cause  of  the  perilous  predicament  in  vhich  society 
is  nov  placed.  The  national  character  is  no  longer  fonned, 
the  national  fortunes  are  no  longer  strayed,  by  the  steady 
and  independent  feelings  of  the  English  peasantry — by  men 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  faith,  and  nurtured  in  the 
feelings,  of  their  'fathers — and  in  whose  veins  the  ancient 
blood  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans  still  flows  in  unpolluted 
streams.  Since  the  vast  increase  of  its  manufacturing 
industry,  Old  England  is  no  more.  The  hereditary  character 
of  the  people,  preserved  unchanged  for  a  thousand  years,  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  fierce  passions  and  unbridled  ambi- 
tion which  in  every  age  have  characterised  trading  com- 
munities ;  and,  instead  of  the  steady  adherence  to  ancient 
institutions,  which  so  long  distinguished  the  English  cha- 
racter, the  feverish  desire  for  change,  which  sprang  up  with 
the  French  Revolution,  has  become  predominant  with  a  large 
and  noisy  poriiion  of  our  people. 

It  is  the  coincidence  of  this  vast  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  manufacturing  classes,  with  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  reading  to  almost  all  the  youth  of  the  lower  orders,  that 
has  beyond  all  question  produced  the  restless  and  feverish 
temper  of  the  present  times.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
assert  that  education  cannot  be  extended  to  the  poor  with- 
out involving  them  in  the  fury  and  the  infidelity  of  French 
democracy  ;  but  melancholy  experience  proves  that  it  cannot 
be  extended  to  a  corrupted  and  viciozi3  poor  without  pro- 
ducing these  disastrous  effects.  Like  every  other  great  power 
in  human  affairs,  the  press  becomes  an  instrument  of  virtue 
or  of  vice,  according  to  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  intrusted  ;  like  the  Amreeta  Cup  in  Kehama,  it  confers 
an  immortality  of  bliss  or  of  agony,  as  it  is  taken  by  a  vir- 
tuous or  a  corrupted  spirit.  In  the  rural  districts  of  Great 
Britain,  the  spread  of  reading  has  led  chiefly  to  an  exten- 
sion of  religious  knowledge,  or  the  diffusion  of  useful  infor- 
mation ;  in  the  manufacturing,  and  in  all  the  great  towns, 
it  has  augmented  enormously  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
irreligion — an  aversion  to  the  restraints  of  this  world  and  of 
the  next.  Such  is  the  eternal  law  of  nature ;  and  in  its 
operation  is  found  the  great  means  of  purification  which 
Omnipotence  provides  for  the  sins  and  corruptions  of  nations. 
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With  the  increaae  of  knowledge  and  the  acquisition  of  power, 
these  corrupted  societies  hourlj  increase  in  ■wickedneBS  and 
depravity ;  their  passions  become  ungovernable,  their  desires 
insatiable,  their  arrogance  insupportable  ;  all  the  restraints 
of  Tirtue,  all  the  influence  of  religion,  all  the  fetters  of  autho- 
rity, are  dissolved  under  the  perpetual  influence  of  the  rerolu- 
tionary  action.  The  fabric  of  society  crumbles  and  totters, 
■with  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  which  held  it  together ; 
with  their  own  hands  its  members  accumulate  the  materials 
of  combustion  ;  with  their  own  hands  they  apply  the  torch, 
and  a  general  conflagration  at  last  obliterates  the  scene  of 
depravity  and  corruption. 

It  is  this  rapid  and  fearful  increase  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  from  causes  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  control,  which  renders  it  now  painfully 
evident  that  the  Conservative  party  committed  a  great  error 
in  not  earlier  conceding,  on  Conservative  principles,  and  to 
strengthen  the  Conservative  interest  in  the  legislature, 
members  to  the  great  manufacturing  towns. 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  if  it  was  inevitable  that  the  addi- 
tional members  acquired  by  the  great  towns  were  necessarily 
to  be  of  a  democratic  or  revolutionary  character,  the  Con- 
servative party  would  have  been  perfectly  right  to  resist  to 
the  very  uttermost  the  concession  of  one  single  member  to 
the  manufacturing  interest,  because,  as  it  was  apparent  that 
the  aristocratic  party  was  already  hard  pressed  by  the  revo- 
lutionary, it  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  unsafe 
to  have  made  any  addition,  however  small,  to  the  force  of 
the  enemy.  But  though  such,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  most 
certainly  be  their  character  under  the  Reform  Bill,  the  case 
might  have  been  widely  different  with  members  elected  under 
a  rational  system  of  constituency.  Everything  depends  on 
the  class  of  men  to  whom  the  elective  franchise  is  extended. 
That  the  members  elected  by  the  L.10  tenants  in  towns 
will  return  Movement  representatives,  may  be  considered  aa 
all  but  certain  ;  but  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  the 
return  bad  been  vested  in  persons  paying  L.IO  and  upwards 
a-year  of  direct  taxes,  or  inhabiting  houses  worth  L.60 
aryear  and  upwards  of  yearly  rent,  being  the  very  franchise 
established  by  the  Liberals  themselves  for  the  country  ?  A 
Conservative  constituency  would,  in  the  end,  to  a  moral 
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certainty,  hare  been  thua  created,  because  it  would  have  been 
composed  of  men  who  Tere  to  be  the  victimB,  aot  the  gainers, 
by  spoliation ;  and  the  friends  of  the  constitution  wonld 
have  drawn  useful  and  efficient  allies,  instead  of  enemies, 
from  the  rants  of  their  opponents. 

This  was  the  great  en-or  of  the  ConserratiTe  body,  that 
having  a  principle  in  the  constitution  already  developed, 
which  provided  for  the  gradual  change  of  the  representation 
upon  the  conviction  of  any  borough  for  bribery,  they  did 
not  anxiously  fix  upon  that  principle  as  the  means  of  giving 
Conservative  members  to  the  great  unr^resented  towns. 
Can  anybody  doubt  what  would  have  been  the  character 
of  the  representative,  that  on  any  crisis  would  have  been 
returned  by  fifteen  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  ManchOTtcr,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow  ? 
Whether  such  an  addition  to  the  Conservative  ranks  would 
have  ultimately  arrested  the  march  of  revolution,  may  well 
be  doubted,  seeing  that  the  Whigs  would  instantly  have 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
raised  the  same  cry  against  such  a  rational  system  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  great  towns,  which  they  afterwards  did 
against  the  nomination  boroughs.  But  the  Conservative 
party  would  have  had  the  immense  advantage  of  having  done 
nothing  on  thdr  part  to  precipitate  the  torrent, — of  having 
put  their  adversaries  clearly  in  the  wrong,  if  not  in  the  eyes 
of  the  populace,  at  least  in  those  of  the  thinking  men  in  the 
country,  and  of  posterity, — and  of  having  secured  some  sup- 
port at  least  from  the  better  and  respectable  classes  in  those 
great  nurseries  of  republican  ambition. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  country,  and  of  public  feeling, 
that  the  late  French  Revolution  broke  out ;  and  that,  too, 
at  the  most  inauspicious  moment  for  the  preservation  of  our 
constitution ;  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
when  the  nation  was  agitated  by  general  elections  ;  when 
the  Conservative  party,  sullen  and  discontented,  were  brood- 
ing over  the  recent  violent  invasion  of  the  Protestant  consti- 
tution, and  the  Whigs  were  straining  every  nerve  to  improve 
the  immense  advantage  which  the  divisions  of  their  opponents, 
and  the  consternation  consequent  on  Catholic  Emancipation, 
had  occasioned.  That  fatal  event — fatal  to  France,  fatal  to 
Poland,  fatal  to  Belgium,  fatal  to  England,  fatal  to  every 
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State  vhich  has  imbibed  ita  apirit — immediately  threw  the 
rcTolationaiT  party  in  this  country  into  an  ecstaay  of  delight. 
The  spectacle  of  a  regular  goTemment  being  overthrown  by 
an  insnrgent  mob,  of  regular  soldiers  failing  before  reTolu- 
tionary  barricades,  of  a  dynasty  falling  under  the  blows  of 
an  exasperated  populace,  vas  too  much  for  their  entranced 
senses.  The  tricolor  flag  was  rehoisted  at  Paris,  amidst  the 
transports  of  all  the  Movement  party  in  this  country ;  Jacobin 
enthusiasm  revived,  after  a  slumber  of  thirty  years,  and  re- 
volutionary ambition  again  raised  its  hydra  head,  after 
having  groaned  in  silence  since  the  triumph  of  Waterloo. 
With  characteristic  recklessness  and  ha3te,'the  Liberal  party 
instantly  seized  on  the  fhutfiil  theme ;  they  thundered  on 
every  hustings  in  the  kingdom  on  the  glorious  spectacle,  and 
lavished  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  late  the  object  of  their 
fulsome  adulation,  while  heading  the  first  inroad  on  the 
Constitution,  the  most  furious  abuse  for  showing  a  tendency 
even  to  resume  his  old  defensive  position  against  the  tricolor 
flag.  They  never  stopped  to  inquire  what  was  the  real 
cause  or  probable  tendency  of  the  convulsion ;  they  never 
bestowed  a  thought  on  the  question  which  time  has  since  so 
lamentably  resolved, — Whether  it  was  likely  to  accelerate 
or  retard  the  progress  of  freedom ;  whether  it  was  occasioned 
by  defensive  or  offensive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Crown ; 
whether  the  ordinances  were  justified  by  stem  necessity,  or 
the  result  of  a  tynmnical  spirit ;  whether,  in -fine,  the  Revo- 
lution was  to  terminate  in  the  mild  and  tranquil  freedom 
of  the  Restoration,  or  subject  France  anew  to  the  rule  of 
Jacobin  clubs  and  Republican  bayonets  1  These  points, 
indispensable  to  a  sound  or  rational  solution  of  the  question, 
and  which  two  subsequent  years  of  suffering,  closed  by  a 
second  bloody  revolt,  have  too  clearly  resolved,  were  never 
so  much  as  thought  of  amidst  the  transports  of  the  barricades. 
All  who  ventured  to  draw  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  were  made  the  objects  of  furious  invective ;  and 
the  people,  misled  by  their  popular  leaders,  and  swayed  by 
their  generous  sympathy  for  freedom,  even  when  clothed  in 
the  worst  of  disguises,  ^ared  in  the  universal  transport,  and 
returned  in  unprecedented  numbers  the  leaders  of  the 
Movement  party  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  result  of  this  vehement  passion,  coupled  with  the 
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sullen  exasperation  of  the  old  Constitutional  party  of 
Kngland,  at  the  great  concession  made  to  Whig  clamour 
and  intimidation  by  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  into 
Parliament,  is  well  known.  By  an  unprecedented  combina- 
tion of  Whigs,  Ultra-Tories,  and  Radicals,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  thrown  into  a  minority  of  twenty-nine  on  the 
veryfirst  divisloii  of  the  new  Parliament ;  there  heing  found  in 
the  ranka  of  hie  opponents  General  Gascoigne  and  Mr  Hob- 
house,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  and  Mr  Hume,  Mr  Sadler 
and  Colonel  Jones,  Mr  Brougham  and  Sir  Thomas  Leth- 
bridge — the  friends  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  supporters  of 
Revolution  ;  the  old  and  respectable  friends  of  Whig  free- 
dom, and  the  ardent  proselytes  of  newborn  Jacobinism ; 
those  whose  hearts  yet  bled  at  the  recent  wound  inflicted 
on  the  Constitution,  and  those  who  panted  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pierce  it  to  the  heart — combined  to  overthrow  its 
noblest  defender.  The  annals  of  civil  discord  do  not  contain 
a  more  lamentable  instance  of  the  ruin  of  the  noblest  institu- 
tions by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  their  own  defenders ;  and, 
as  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  render  unpardonable  the 
desertion  of  the  Ultra- Tory  party,  they  had  before  their 
eyes,  in  France,  a  recent  example  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
such  divisions  in  presence  of  a  reckless  and  insatiable  demo- 
cratic foe.  Thirty  of  the  Ultra-Royalists  in  the  French 
Chamber, called  the party^^iV,  united,  in  March  1830,  with 
the  Cot^  Gauche,  to  vote  against  the  Crown,  from  a  feeling 
of  spite  at  the  exit^ting  Administration.  The  Ministry,  in 
consequence,  was  thrown  into  a  minority  ;  a  dissolution 
ensued  in  a  highly  excited  state  of  public  feeling  ;  the  new 
representatives  promised  to  be  still  more  democratic  than 
the  old  ones  ;  no  alternative  remained  to  the  Crown  but 
abdication,  or  a  change  of  the  constitution  ;  Polignac 
attempted  it  upon  the  same  grounds  of  necessity  which  are 
put  forward  by  the  Revolutionary  party  to  justify  the  over- 
throw of  the  British  constitution  ;  but  he  attempted  it  with- 
out an  adequate  military  force  to  support  the  change,  and 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  was  the  consequence. 

Deeming,  as  we  have  always  done,  that  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Tory  Administration,  on  the  East  Retford 
question,  and  on  similar  occasions  before,  had  not  extended 
the  disfranchised  members  to  the  great  towns,  it  is  not  the 
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leas  apparent,  as  ve  have  all  aloog  maliitaiDed,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  did  perfectly  right  in  declaring  reso- 
lately  against  Reform  at  all  in  November  1830,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  mania  produced  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.* That  disastrous  event  totally  changed  the  probable 
eflfects  of  the  measure,  by  totally  changing  the  spirit  and 
desire  in  vhich  it  'was  demanded.  Members  for  the  great 
towns  were  no  longer  sought  from  the  rational  and  constitu' 
tional  desire  of  having  their  interests,  wants,  and  situation, 
represented  in  the  legislature,  but  from  the  fierce  and  insa- 
tiable passion  for  democratic  ascendency.  Any  concession, 
how  small  soever,  in  presence  of  such  an  enemy,  was  evi- 
dently as  perilous  as  any  retreat  or  abandonment  of  positions 
in  presence  of  a  numerous  and  desperate  foe.  The  moment 
the  signal  of  retreat  before  such  an  enemy,  even  on  the  most 
inconsiderable  question,  is  given,  their  audacity  and  fiiry 
increase  tenfold.  The  example  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
the  concessions  of  Louis  XVI.  and  those  of  William  IV., 
and  their  obvious  consequences,  will  assuredly  not  be  lost  oa 
posterity. 

The  great  misfortune  was,  that  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington made  this  wise  declaration,  at  that  critical  time, 
which  was  founded  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  Mr 
Pitt's  stand  against  Reform,  after  the  rise  of  the  infernal 
spirit  of  1793,  he  was  not  supported  by  the  Gonserva- 
tiveparty  generally  ;  but  that  they  took  that  opportunity, 
seeing  him  hard  presssd,  to  unite  with  the  partisans  of 
Revolution  for  his  overthrow.  There  was  the  dreadful  mis- 
take. Seeing  that,  when  the  danger  approached,  he  had 
lowered  the  neutral  colours  which  he  had  lately  shown,  had 
again  hoisted  the  British  standard,  and  was  preparing  to 
defend  the  old  vessel  to  the  last  extremity,  they  should  have 

•  Wbat  the  Duke  did  Bay  on  this  occaaion  waa  as  follows :— "  I  am  thorougbly 
persnaded  that  Eogltod  poeaeSBee,  at  this  moment,  a  legiBtaturawbiohaiiewers  all 
the  good  purpoaes  of  a  legislature,  in  a  higher  degree  than  eyer  has  been  found  to 
answer  in  any  country  in  the  world ;  that  it  pomeases  the  confidence  of  the 
country  ;  that  it  deaerredly  poBSaBaea  Uiat  conSdence,  and  that  its  deciaiona  have 
justly  the  greatest  weight  and  influence  with  the  people.  Nay,  my  lords,  I  will 
go  yet  Guiher  and  say,  that  if,  at  this  moment,  I  had  to  form  a  legislature  for  this 
oomitiy,  in  poaaeeaion  of  great  property  of  ysrious  descriptions,  although,  perhaps, 
I  should  not  form  one  preciaely  suiih  as  we  have,  I  would  endeavour  to  produce 
something  which  would  give  the  same  results— namely,  a  representation  of  tbe 
people,  containing  a  large  body  of  the  property  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the 
great  landed  proprietors  have  a  preponderating  influencc'^Spewii  in  Parliammt, 
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cordially  suooonred  him  in  the  geaeroiis  reaolution.  In  the 
presence  of  danger,  the  boldest  course  is  frequently  the  most 
prudent.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  if  ^e  Conserrative 
party  had  all  rallied  round  this  illustrioua  leader  on  tliia 
perilous  occasion,  as  they  did  round  Mr  Pitt  on  the  similar 
crisiB  in  1 793,  the  Revolutioniats  would  have  been  quelled, 
and  the  Constitution  saved  1  Had  half  the  Tories  joined 
the  ranks  of  Opposition  vhen  Jacobinism  first  arose  on  the 
10th  August,  would  not  1792  hare  been  16321  It  was 
this  fatal  defection  at  the  critical  moment,  and  not  the 
declaration  against  Reform,  that  threw  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  Whigs, — ^in  other  words,  ruined  the  monarchy. 

We  hare  now  performed,  with  painful  feelings,  but  scra- 
polooa  impartiality,  a  necessary  duty, — that  of  tracing  the 
errors  of  the  Conserratire  party,  whidi  have  contributed  to 
bring  the  nation  into  its  present  disastrous  state.  There 
remains  a  more  grateful  task  ;  that  of  following,  with  just 
admiration,  their  heroic  conduct  in  adversity, — appealing  to 
the  justice  of  posterity  from  the  violence  of  present  times, 
and  consigning,  in  merited  terms,  the  destroyers  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  execrations  of  ages.  Here,  also,  we  have 
every  wish  to  be  impartial,  and  we  trust  we  shall  be  so. 
The  anxiety  of  the  moment  is  over  ;  the  Reform  Bill  has 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to 
demand  the  willing  obedience  of  every  British  subject,  but 
the  means  by  which  it  has  been  brought  about  have  become 
the  subject  of  history ;  and  the  character  of  its  authors, 
after  having  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  political  discus- 
sion, now  stends  before  the  bar  of  posterity  for  eternal 
judgment. 

Earl  Grey,  as  all  the  world  knows,  ascended  into  office 
under  the  pledge  of  R^orm  ;  and  every  man,  of  whatever 
party,  must  have  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  have  carried 
that  pledge  into  effect.  He  stated,  however,  that  his  ideas 
ou  this  subject  had  undergone  a  material  alteration  since  the 
first  ardour  of  youth  had  passed  away ;  that  he  would  now 
stand  or  fall  hy  his  order  ;  and  that  whatever  Reform  he 
introduced  should  be  renovation,  not  innovation,  and  be 
baaed  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Monarchy,  not 
rested  on  any  speculative  or  theoretical  ideas  of  improve- 
ment.    On  this  footing  he  stood  pledged  to  the  nation  ; 
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and,  in  their  anxietj  to  Bee  this  great  question  settled  on 
a  aatisfactorj  basis,  they  overlooked  errors  vhich  vould 
hare  proved  fatal  to  any  preceding  miaistiy.  The  total 
failure  of  the  budget,  not  a  shred  of  which  was  left  to  stand 
in  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  the  signal  defeat  on 
the  Timber  Duties,  were  a  sufficient  indication  that  they 
held  their  places  merely  on  tolerance,  and  that  the  expecta^ 
tion  of  their  Reform  measure  alone  upheld  their  tottering 
administration. 

At  length  the  Reform  Bill  was  ushered  in  on  Ist  March 
1831 ;  and  it  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  one 
with  what  breathless  astonishment  it  was  received  by  all 
classes  in  the  country.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Whigs,  the  Tories,  or  the  Radicals  were  most  struck  with 
amazement  It  is  now  well  known  that,  had  it  been 
brought  to  a  vote  on  the  first  reading,  it  would  have  been 
thrown  out  by  an  immense  majority,  and  such  a  proposition 
never  probably  again  been  tendered  to  a  British  Parliament. 
Time,  incessant  discussion  for  fifteen  months,  and  the  subse- 
quent melancholy  march  of  revolution,  have  habituated  our 
minds  to  this,  as  they  do  to  all  other  democratic  changes; 
but  when  the  fearfid  inroad  on  the  Constitution  was  first 
announced  to  minds  as  yet  unused  to  the  fatal  rapidity  of 
revolutionary  advance,  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  itself  was 
about  to  swallow  up  its  offspring. 

Talleyrand  has  said,  that  "  the  convulsions  consequent  on 
that  speech  abne  would  not  be  allayed  for  thirty  years." 
And  ih.e  remark  was  that  of  one  well  versed  in  the  springs 
of  revolution,  and  familiar  with  the  restless  spirit  which  had 
compelled  him  to  swear  allegiance  to  thirteen  different  con- 
stitutions. There  are  certain  projects  which,  by  the  common 
consent  of  mankind,  must  never  be  so  much  as  seriously 
broached,  if  we  would  avoid  throwing  society  into  convulsions. 
The  division  of  property,  the  democratic  ascendency  of  the 
lower  orders,  are  subjects  which  never  yet  were  seriously 
entertained  by  the  populace,  without  anarchy  being  the 
conseqnence,  and  society  being  conducted  through  a  long 
period  of  Bufiieriog  to  military  despotism.  But  these  projects 
are  usually  pressed  on  an  unwilling  legislature  by  the  lower 
orders ;  and  the  enthnsiasm  of  Hope,  the  conti^on  of 
Desire,  are  checked  by  the  slender  prospect  afforded  of  pre- 
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Tailing  in  such  a  stru^le  against  the  goTenimeDt.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  government  itself  took  the  lead  in  the 
dreadful  step.  A  change  confessedly  greater  than  had  been 
attempted  by  Cromwell,  the  Long  Parliament,  or  those  who 
expelled  James  II., — an  alteration  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  demolition  aad  reconstruction  of  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  Parliament,  —  a  total  destruction,  without  any 
equivalent,  of  168  seats,  and  a  transference  of  the  immense 
power  they  conveyed  to  a  new  and  highly  democratic  electoral 
body,  a  majorUy  of  whom  wJiahited  houses  rented  at  below 
L.12  a-year,  and  who  were  nearly  all  in  the  urban  interest, 
was  seriously  brought  forward  by  the  Miflisters  of  the  Crown, 
and  supported  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  sovereign  power, 
and  the  whole  influence  of  the  Whig  nobility. 

It  will  probably  never  be  known,  certainly  not  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  what  the  real  intentions 
and  serious  expectations  of  Ministers  were  iu  bringing  for- 
ward this  enormous  innovation.  That  they  expected  it  to 
be  thrown  out  by  a  great  majority,  has  since  been  confessed 
in  his  place  in  Parliament  by  the  most  honest  and  candid, 
and  not  the  least  able  of  their  number,  Lord  Althorp. 
That  they  were  completely  ignorant  of  its  real  tendency, 
and,  in  particular,  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  practical 
operation  of  the  £1 0  clause,  has  been  abundantly  proved  by 
the  vigorous  and  repeated,  though  unsuccessful  attempts, 
which  they  made  to  get  quit  of  it,  when  tied  to  the  stake  by 
the  Radical  party.  Did  they  never  expect  that  it  would  be 
carried,  but  put  it  forth  like  an  Agrarian  law,  not  in  the 
idea  that  it  could  ever  become  part  of  the  institutions  of  the 
realm,  but  that  it  would  prove  the  source  of  never-ending 
disquiet  to  their  successors  ?  Did  they  expect  that  it  would 
prove  an  everlasting  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Conservative 
rulers  of  the  realm,  and  give  themselves  a  rallying  word,  a 
war-cry,  by  which  they  might  at  all  times  thereafter  assem- 
ble the  mobs  of  towns  round  their  banner  ?  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  only  proposed,  but 
seriously  insisted  on,  by  the  united  influence  of  the  Crown, 
the  Radicals,  the  Whigs,  and  the  Ministerial  aristocracy. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Conservative  party  committed 
what  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  great  mistake,  in  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  feelings  of  astonishment  and  horror 
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which  the  proposal  at  first  generally  excited,  to  have  it  at 
once  thrown  overboard.  Had  this  been  done,  the  Constitu- 
tion would  probably  now  have  been  safe.  But  the  error, 
great  as  it  was,  was  a  natural  one,  and  only  showed  bow 
little  we  then  knew  of  the  principles  of  revolution,  in  which 
dear-booght  experience  has  since  made  us  such  adepts.  He 
conceived,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  men  of  sense  in  the  country 
conceived  with  him,  that  the  enormity  of  the  change  would 
awaken  a  feeling  of  unanimous  resistance  to  it  in  all 
the  respectable  or  influential  classes ;  that  the  boroughs 
threatened  with  disfranchisement  would  instantly  send 
instructions  to  their  representatives  to  throw  out  the  measure, 
and  that  the  county  voters,  seeing  that  they  were  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  tenants  and  ten-pound  free- 
holders, would  do  their  utmost  to  resist  the  change.  Those 
more  familiar  with  the  principles  called  forth  in  revolutionary 
changes  feared,  with  what  experience  has  since  proved  to  have 
been  a  well-founded  apprehension,  that  a  different  principle 
would  come  into  operation.  This  principle  is  the  contagion 
of  kindred  feeling  awakened  iu  similar  ranks,  by  the  prospect 
of  an  enormous  benefit  to  their  class  of  society ;  and  the 
impossibility  of  expecting  that  the  electors  were  to  resist  the 
tempest  of  innovating  passion,  the  deluding  prospects,  and 
the  inflammatory  considerations,  which  had  ^ready  turned 
the  heads  of  many  of  the  ablest  men,  the  greatest  proprietors, 
and  the  noblest  blood  in  the  realm.  They  recollected  that 
the  French  Revolution  was  achieved  hy  the  junction  of  49 
of  the  nobility  and  127  of  the  clet^y  to  the  Tiers  Etat, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  their  own  orders,  and 
that  in  a  few  months  they  received  the  reward  of  their 
insane  conduct  by  having  all  their  property  confiscated  to 
the  service  of  an  ungrateftil  state.  The  result  soon  proved 
that  their  apprehensions  were  too  well  founded,  and  that  in 
a  similar  crisis  similar  effects  may  be  anticipated  in  all  ages 
and  countries  of  the  world. 

The  Reformers  have  frequently  referred  to  the  result  of 
this  appeal  to  the  people,  as  decisive  evidence  of  the  gene- 
rality and  depth  of  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Reform  which 
previonsly  existed  in  the  country.  There  never  was  a  more 
complete  mistake.  It  only  demonstrated  that  a  tempest 
was  excited  by  the  prodigal  offer  of  political  power  to  the 
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lower  orders,  and  that,  in  all  ages,  bj  similar  means  a  similar 
effect  may  be  prodaced.  No  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to 
assert  that  the  desire  for  an  Agrarian  Law,  or  the  division 
of  property,  was  then  general  among  the  middle  ranks ; 
but  if  any  administration  could  hare  been  found  proSigate 
enough  to  propose  such  measures  for  the  sake  of  a  momentary 
popularity,  thffl^  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  reception  thej 
would  have  met  with  from  the  masses  of  mankind.  If, 
instead  of  proposing  to  put  112  seats  in  Parliament  into 
Schedule  A,  they  had  proposed  to  put  the  estates  of  1 1 2  of 
the  greatest  proprietors  in  England  into  that  schedule,  and 
divide  their  lands  unong  the  ten-pound  tenants  of  the  great 
towns,  a  tempest  greatly  more  violent  than  even  that  in 
favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  would  instantly  hare  arisen. 
Then  it  would  at  once  hare  been  seen,  how  numerous  are 
the  supporters,  how  loud  the  clamour,  how  menacing  the 
acts  of  the  gainers,  compared  to  those  of  the  victims  by 
spoliation.  Henry  VIII.  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  a 
tempest  among  the  courtiers  in  favour  of  religious  reform, 
when  he  prop<^ed  to  divide  the  church  lands  amongst  them ; 
the  patriotism  of  the  Ruasels  waxed  singularly  warm  when 
the  abbey  lands  of  Wobum  danced  before  their  eyes.  No 
one  ever  doubted  the  power  at  all  times  of  rwsing  up  the 
poor,  by  the  proposal  to  divide  amongst  them  the  power  or 
the  possessions  of  the  rich  ;  what  was  always  doubted  was, 
whether  men  of  property  and  respectability  could  be  found 
to  make  from  the  seat  of  government  such  a  proposal.  But 
experience  has  now  proved  that  democratic  passion  and 
political  ambition  can  effect  that  prodigy. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  consequent  on  the  rejection 
of  General  Gascoigne's  motion,  it  is  now  confidently  asserted 
by  those  who  have  the  best  sources  of  information,  was 
wrung  from  a  reluctant  monarch  by  a  gross  delusion  prac- 
tised on  his  too  confiding  judgment.  It  was  represented  to 
him  that  the  Tories  had  stopped  the  supplies,  and  that  the 
Government  could  not  be  carried  on  unless  a  dissolution 
took  place,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  supplies  had  been 
granted,  and  all  that  the  Opposition  had  done  was  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  part  of  the  estimates  for  a  single 
night.  And  accordingly  t]>e  King,  in  his  speech  dissolving 
Parliament,  was  obliged  to  thank  them  for  having  graiU&i 
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the  auj^lies.  But  of  what  ayail  was  that  \  The  fraud  had 
answered  its  purpose  ;  the  dissolutioQ  vas  effected  ;  and  this 
under  circumataaceB  which  gave  the  Reformers  the  advantage 
of  having  the  sanction  of  the  King's  name  for  the  iutrodac- 
tion  of  measures  likely,  in  their  ultimate  result,  to  be 
eminentlj  perilous  to  the  Crown.  This  was  the  fatal 
measure  for  the  Crown ;  when  WiUiam  went  to  Parliament 
to  dissolve  the  Commons,  who  had  placed  the  salratioa  of 
the  Constitution  within  his  grasp,  he  passed  the  Rubicon, 
never  again  to  return. 

Then  commenced  a  sjetem  of  intimidation,  delusion,  and 
ruffian  violence,  such  as  never  had  been  witnessed  in  England 
before,  and  we  trust  in  God  never  may  he  witnessed  in  Eng- 
land agaiu.  The  leading  Ministerial  journal,  that  which  has 
so  often  since  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  confidential  commoni- 
catiouB  of  Ministers,  and  obtained  and  published  state  papers 
known  only  to  two  or  three  of  the  Cabinet,  laboured  day 
afler  day  to  impress  upon  the  mob  of  England  the  only 
effectual  way  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  It  ui;ged  them 
to  assail  the  Tory  candidates  wi^  brick-bats,  to  duck  them 
in  horse-ponds.  The  Reforming  press  generally  repeated 
and  enforced  the  infamous  advice,  and  the  nation  resounded 
with  every  species  of  calumny,  abuse,  and  falsehood,  against 
the  Conservative  party.  These  frauds  and  this  violonce 
prevailed ;  the  rural  electors  were  deluded  by  the  un- 
constitutional and  unauthorised  use  of  the  King's  Dame ; 
"  the  most  popular  King  since  the  days  of  Alfred"  was 
lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  leading  Reformer  of  the  realm, 
and  the  men  who  were  destined,  not  twenty  months 
after,  to  remind  him  of  the  tragic  fate  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  "  that  a  fairer  head  thui  that  which  ever  decked  the 
shoulders  of  Adelaide,  Queen  of  England,  had  rolled  upon 
a  scaffold,"  resounded  incessantly  in  the  ears  of  the  free- 
holders the  wishes  of  their  popular  sovereign.  The  un- 
constitutional fraud  prevailed  in  some  places,  the  force  of 
ruffian  violence  triumphed  in  others  ;  the  Conservatives  were 
generally  deterred  from  coming  forward  by  the  desperate 
aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  the  imminent  peril  to  their  lives 
and  their  properties  if  they  resisted  the  torrent.  Amidst 
revolutionary  transports,  showers  of  stones,  broken  windows, 
wounded  electors,  and  every  species  of  popular  outrage,  the 
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cause  of  Reform  generally  triumphed,  and  the  only  eurprising 
thing  is,  that,  in  the  general  wreck  of  law  and  order,  so  many 
as  250  friends  of  the  Constitution  were  returned  to  maintain 
a  hopeless  contest  in  the  Lower  House. 

When,  in  consequence  of  this  atrocious  system  of  rerolu- 
tionary  Tioleoce,  a  majority  of  136  was  secured  for  the 
Reform  Bill  in  tJie  House  of  Commons,  and  the  bill  was 
sent  to  the  Upper  House,  a  majority  of  41  of  the  Barons 
of  England,  to  their  immortal  honour,  and  at  the  manifest 
hazard  of  their  lives,  rejected  it  at  once.  Then  instantly 
was  resumed  the  infernal  work  of  agitation ;  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  declared  opinions  of  the  greatest  proprietors 
and  wisest  men  in  England,  representing,  as  they  did,  that 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  education  and  property  of  the  king- 
dom, and  bringing  forward  a  new  measure,  founded  on  a 
compromise  between  the  two  independent  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  and  which,  if  at  all  in  unison  with  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Peers  would  have  been  too  happy  to  pass,  they 
declared  that  they  would  bring  in  a  bill  as  efficient  as  the 
last.  They  boasted,  through  all  their  organs  in  the  press, 
that  thej  had  the  unlimited  power  from  the  King  to  create 
Peers,  and,  therefore,  that  resistance  in  the  Upper  House 
was  hopeless:  and  they  recommenced,  through  their  ruffian 
followers  in  the  country,  the  work  of  intimidation,  violence, 
and  revolution.  Bristol  was  soon  in  flames,  Nottingham 
Castle  burnt  and  sacked,  Derby  overwhelmed  by  brutal 
violence  j  while  the  whole  press  resounded  with  threats  of 
murder  and  fire-raising  against  the  courageous  Peers  and 
Bishops  who  had,  for  a  time  at  least,  saved  their  country 
and  government ;  and  the  Ministry  never,  until  driven  to 
it  by  excesses  which  it  was  impossible  to  overlook,  took  the 
slightest  steps  to  arrest  the  infuriated  rabble. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  Conservative  party  in  Eng- 
land did  not  act  with  the  firmness  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  them,  or  which  the  heroic  stand  made  by 
their  leaders  seemed  to  authorise  the  friends  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  expect.  Ireland  and  Scotland  spoke  loudly  forth ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  former  kingdom,  seeing  the  dagger 
at  their  throats,  roused  themselves  with  the  characteristic 
bravery  of  their  race,  and  the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
showed  a  front,  and  spoke  in  strains  of  eloquence,  at  Edin- 
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burgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  places,  which,  if  generall/  fol- 
lowed in  the  great  towns  in  England,  would  have  consigned 
the  Reform  Bill,  with  its  parent  Administration,  to  the 
du8t,  amidst  the  execrations  of  ages.  But  the  memorable 
example  was  not  followed.  The  English  towns,  though 
containing  a  Conservative  party  fitlly  as  strong  as  those  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  did  nothing.  The  Peers  were  not 
supported  as  thej  bad  a  right  to  expect,  and  the  Ministry 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  places  and  commence  afresh  the 
work  of  revolution,  after  baring  sustained  a  shock  which  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  strongest  of  their  predecessors. 

Meanwhile  the  veil  waa  beginning  to  drop  from  the  eyea 
of  the  English  electors.  The  truth  began  to  be  generally 
known  that  the  King's  name  had  been  taken  In  vain ;  that 
it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  crush  the  House  of  Peers  by  a 
fresh  inundation  :  and  the  perilous  tendency  of  the  stream 
on  which  we  had  embarked  became  manifest  to  the  most 
careless  observers.  The  rural  electors  began  to  see  that 
their  darling  B^form  would  soon  saddle  them  with  a  free 
trade  in  com ;  the  urban,  that  it  was  destroying  their  busi- 
ness, and  threatened  to  swallow  up  their  property,  by  the 
efiocts  of  monetary  restriction,  or  the  ruin  of  their  rural 
cnstomers.  All  the  elections  since  the  general  one  demon- 
strated this.  The  contests  at  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Grimsby, 
Dorsetshire,  Pembrokeshire,  and  latterly  Berkshire,  left  the 
Ministers  not  a  hope  on  a  second  appeal  to  the  people. 
The  Whigs  saw  that  they  were  declining — the  prospect  of 
a  county  election  now  threw  them  into  an  agony  of  appre- 
hension— they  knew  that  another  general  election  would 
reduce  them  to  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  the  nation,  recovered  from  its  stupor,  and  escaped  from 
the  jaws  of  revolution,  would  never  again  intrust  them  with 
the  reins  of  power.  Everything  therefore,  depended  upon 
making  the  most  of  the  Farhament  which  had  been  assem- 
bled under  the  transports  of  Reform,  and  keeping,  at  all 
hazards,  possession  of  the  power,  if  once  driven  from  which 
they  knew  they  had  not  a  chance  to  return. 

For  this  purpose, — while  they  brought  forward  a  new  bill 
in  the  Lower  House,  even  more  democratic  than  the  for- 
mer, and  thus  showed  that,  with  a  revolutionary  party, 
compromise  cannot  be  hoped  for,  and  that  war  to  Uie  knife 
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(we  mean  cotutitntional  war  only)  is  the  sole  alteroative 
lefl, — the;  at  the  same  time  inceasaotlj  repreaented,  through 
their  organs  in  the  press,  that  the  King  was  pledged  to 
their  measures,  and  tluit  he  would  at  once  create  100  Peers, 
if  necessarj,  to  insure  their  success.  This  statement  was 
put  forth  in  the  most  confident  tenns,  day  after  day,  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  ofQcial  accnracj.  The  day  even  on 
which  Earl  Grey  had  gone  down  to  the  King  (15th  January) 
to  arrange  the  creation,  was  pompously  set  forth  hy  the  chief 
Ministerial  journal ;  and  the  country  was  assured  agam  and 
again,  by  those  possessing  evident  marks  of  the  confidence 
of  Govemment,  that  a  ccirte  blanche  had  been  obtained, 
and  that  its  execution  was  only  suspended  until  it  should  be 
seen  whether  the  Peers  would  not  be  so  pliant  as  to  render 
80  large  a  creation  unnecessary.  The  Morning  Chronicle 
has  since  admitted  that  all  this  was  not  the  case ;  that 
"  Earl  Grey  never  had  the  unrestrained  power  of  creating 
Peers."  And  it  is  notorious  that  the  King,  when  urged  by 
his  Ministers  to  adopt  their  advice  as  to  a  large  creation, 
accepted  their  resignaiions  in  preference.  But  in  the  mean 
time  this  falsehood  answered  its  purpose :  it  paralysed  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  throughout  the  country,  who 
never  suspected  the  gross  fraud  which  had  been  practised 
against  them  ;  it  gave  energy  and  vigour  to  the  Revolution- 
ary party,  by  the  prospect  of  certain  success ;  it  diverted 
attention  from  the  gross  incapacity  of  Ministers,  which  the 
flames  of  Jamaica,  the  abandonment  of  Belgium,  the  fall 
of  £4,000,000  in  the  revenue,  and  the  tiniversij  anjciety 
and  distress,  had  made  manifest  to  the  most  frantic 
Reformer  j  and  it  accelerated  the  progress  of  the  new  bill 
in  the  Lower  House,  by  the  prospect  of  an  irresistible 
force  in  the  hands  of  Ministers  to  coerce  the  Upper. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  up  a  second  time,  after  a 
glorious  and  able  resistance  from  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  Commons,  to  the  House  of  Peers,  a  new  system  of 
tactics  commenced,  now  matter  of  history,  and  which  the 
"  execrations  of  ages  vrill  leave  inadequately  censured." 
Seeing  that  if  the  bill  was  thrown  out  again  on  the  second 
reading,  the  groundlessness  of  their  professions  of  an  unli- 
mited power  to  create  Peers  would  become  manifest,  that  a 
dissolution  of  the  Commons  would  probably  follow,  and 
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their  party  be  utterly  routed,  as  iu  1784  and  1807,  on  an 
appenJ  from  the  Throne  to  the  people,  they  contrived  to  get 
an  oTer-confiding  Mouarcb  pledged  to  the  loading  provistons 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  thua  implicated  the  King  personally 
in  their  measores,  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  never  before 
known  in  the  Coastitntioa.  At  the  same  time,  they  pub- 
licly held  out  in  the  House  of  Peers  that,  if  the  House 
would  let  the  bill  into  committee,  it  should  "  be  in  their 
Lordships'  hands,"  and  no  effort  made  to  orerwhelm  their 
deliberations  by  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power.  On 
the  contrary.  Earl  Grey  declared  that,  if  a  collision  occur- 
red between  the  two  Houses,  the  proper  course  was  to  dis- 
solve Parliament,  and  reserve  the  creation  of  Peers  as  a  last 
resource,  to  he  adopted  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  evident 
that  the  biU  sent  up  by  the  Commons  i^ier  such  dissolution 
would  be  thrown  out  by  the  Upper  House.  Having  by 
these  professions  gained  over  many  of  the  Conservative 
Peers  to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  and  thus  landed  the 
bill  in  committee,  and  sayed  himself  and  his  party  from  the 
immediate  ruin  which  threatened  them  by  its  rejection. 
Earl  Grey,  instantly  on  the  first  vote  in  the  committee 
against  Mioistera,  flew  to  the  King,  insisted  on  the  creation 
of  little  short  of  100  Peers,  and  on  this  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Constitution  being  refused,  resigned  his  office. 

We  do  not  concur  with  many  of  the  Conservative  party, 
who  think  that  the  vote  on  Lord  Lyndhurst'a  motion  was 
on  an  immaterial  point,  and  that  it  was  not  indicative  of 
the  existence  of  a  majority  in  the  Lords,  who  were  resolved 
to  modify  the  bill  On  the  contrary,  we  admit  that  it 
clearly  showed  that  the  most  dangerous  clauses  in  the  bill 
would  be  ^tered  In  the  committee.  But  the  point  we  rest 
on  is  this — Was  not  that  precisely  the  compromise  which  , 
Earl  Grey  pledged  himself  to  Lord  Whamcliffe,  liord 
Harrowby,  Lord  Gage,  and  the  other  waverers,  to  allow 
IN  coMMiTTEK  %  Have  they  not,  in  consequence  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  pledge,  loudly  and  indignantly  proclaimed  in 
Parhament  that  they  were  deceived,  and  voted,  with  un- 
heard-of expressions  of  resentment  in  consequence,  against 
the  third  reading  \ 

The  King's  constitational  resistance  to  the  creation  of 
Peers  would  unquestionably  have  proved  fatal  to  the  revo- 
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lutionary  project,  and  hare  saved  the  CoDStitutiou,  bad  it  not 
been  for  .the  fatal  pledge  to  the  leading  principles  of  the 
bill,  which  the  Ministers  had  the  art  to  extract  from  his  unsua- 
picious  temper.  The  King  being  pledged  to  schedule  A,  the 
£10  clause,  and  all  the  other  democratic  clauses,  the  return 
of  the  Conservatiye  party  to  office,  to  carry  through  the  bill 
they  had  so  long  and  conscientiously  opposed,  was  imposs- 
ible. All  the  deplorable  consequences  likely  to  follow  its 
adoption,  would,  in  that  event,  have  been  laid  on  them, 
while  their  character  would  have  been  irretrieyably  ruined 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country,  by  what  would  hare  been 
deemed  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  ambition.  The  Duie  of 
Wellington  might  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  such  an  impu- 
tation ;  no  inferior  man  could.  The  return  of  the  Tories 
to  power  to  carry  through  the  dregs  of  the  revolutionary 
system,  could  have  produced  only  ruin  to  themselves,  and, 
by  blasting  them,  would  have  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
the  country.  It  would  have  been  Catholic  emancipation 
over  again,  on  a  far  greater  scale,  and  a  far  more  momen- 
tous question.  It  was  the  most  fortunate  circumstance 
that  has  occurred,  both  to  them  and  to  England,  in  these 
disastrous  days,  that  they  had  magnanimity  and  wisdom 
enough  to  reject  power  on  such  conditions. 

C(Btera  quis  nescit  f  The  Whigs  returned  to  office  on 
the  promise  of  a  creation  of  Peers  to  any  extent  to  en- 
sure the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  the  Conservative  Peers, 
though  amounting  to  a  decided  majority  of  the  whole 
House,  retired  to  avoid  the  fatal  exercise  of  the  preroga- 
tive. The  best  and  bravest,  the  first  and  noblest  subjects 
of  the  Crown,  were  driven  into  voluntary  exile,  to  avoid 
the  same  destruction  to  the  Upper,  which  democratic  ambi- 
tion had  already  effected  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament. 
Amidst  deserted  benches  and  a  deathlike  silence,  amidst 
the  tears  of  the  patriotic  and  the  newly  awakened  terrors 
of  the  ambitious,  the  old  Constitution  was  overturned  ;  and 
the  ancient  Genius  of  England  seemed  to  strike  with  horror 
its  unworthy  children,  even  in  the  moment  of  their  parrici- 
dal triumph. 

Snch  has  been  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill :  of  that 
mighty  and  portentous  change,  which,  uprooting  all  our  insti- 
tutions, is  destined  to  send  us  adrift  upon  the  sea  of  inno- 
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vatioD  :  to  peril  the  aacieat  irame  of  British  society  on  the 
ephemeral  theories  of  Freoch  democracy  ;  and,  depriring 
us  at  once  of  the  weight  of  a  thousand  years'  daration, 
reader  oar  future  constitutions,  to  all  human  appearance, 
nearly  as  shortlived  and  disastrous  as  the  fleeting  changes 
of  the  French  Republic.  It  has  been  carried  through  from 
first  to  last  by  fraud,  intimidation,  and  appeals  to  the 
■worst  passions  of  the  people.  The  people  were  deceived  as 
to  the  King,  the  King  as  to  the  people  ;  the  electors  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  measure,  the  populace  as  to  the  benefits 
they  would  derive  from  it ;  the  Waverers  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  Government  in  the  event  of  their  jnelding; 
the  Monarch  as  to  the  temper  with  which  a  free  exercise 
of  judgment  by  the  Peers  would  be  received  by  the  Admin- 
istration. At  the  same  time,  violence  of  ever}'  sort  was 
perpetrated  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ;  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  could  not  stand  forth  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  ;  and  many  of  the  meetings  in  support 
of  Administration  resounded  with  mention  of  guillotines 
and  scaffolds,  beheaded  kings  and  exiled  nobility.  In  the 
midst  of  this  unparalleled  scene  of  duplicity,  violence,  and 
deceit,  the  revolutionary  spirit  has  been  incessantly  agitated 
among  the  people,  the  worst  passions  of  the  populace  excited 
by  the  impunity  afforded  in  most  cases  to  all  their  excesses, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  nation  perverted  by  a  furious, 
irreligious,  and  Jacobinical  press.  By  such  means, 
and  such  agents,  was  the  Constitution  of  England  over- 
thrown. 

On  reviewing  the  melancholy  history  of  vice,  deceit,  and 
violence,  by  which  this  deplorable  catastrophe  was  pro- 
duced, we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask,  with  the  Roman  poet, 
whether  there  is  really  a  Providence  which  directs  human 
ftff^airs  ;  or  whether,  from  the  elevated  regions  of  bliss,  the 
Supreme  Being  beholds  with  indifference  the  fate  and  the 
suffering  of  nations  1 — 

"  Ssp«  mihi  dubiam  trucit  eententia  meatem— 
Carareot  superi  terras,  an  ddUds  inesact 
Rector,  et  incerto  fluerent  mortalia  caen. 
AbatDlit  hnac  tandem  Bufini  \Ksa&  tumoltnni, 
Absolvitqce  D«os.    Jam  non  ad  cnlmina  rerum 
Injnstos  crevisse  qaeror :  tollunlur  in  aitvm, 
Ut  laptu  graviore  numt." 
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It  is  this  gradual  but  certain  ptmisluneDt  of  all  the  sios 
of  democracy,  and  all  the  madoesa  of  revoIatioDarj  ambi- 
tion, that  the  vorld  is  now  aboat  to  witness.  As  certainly 
as  there  is  a  God  in  the  Heavens,  so  certainly  will  this 
generation  not  expire  before  all  is  accomplished.  With 
bitter  regret,  vith  corsea  long,  because  impotent  to  sare, 
'vill  the  nation  then  look  back  to  the  delusion  of  these 
times.  But  in  the  course  of  this  terrible  retribution,  when 
Vice  is  receiving  its  punishment  from  the  consequences  of 
its  own  excesses,  and  Yirtne  is  suffering  under  measures 
which  it  strove  to  prevent,  let  the  Conservative  party  always 
recollect  that  the  fate  of  England  can  be  rendered  hopeless 
only  by  an  appeal  to  force,  or  by  their  desertion  of  their 
country  and  their  still  remaining  duties.  Let  them  be  of 
good  cheer ;  the  laws  of  Nature  do  not  act  in  vain  in  favour 
of  virtue,  religion,  and  patriotic  duty.  The  suffering,  misery, 
and  agony,  which  is  about  to  tame  the  fierce  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy, will  restore  at  last,  though  after  a  dismal  interval, 
their  sway  in  the  state  :  the  cause  of  England  is  only  hope- 
less, if,  like  the  French  nobility,  they  desert  it. 

What  a  spectacle  does  this  lamentable  history  we  have 
now  sketched  out,  present  of  the  firmness  of  the  British 
Constitution  ;  and  how  admirably  arranged  was  that  won- 
derful fabric  which  the  providence  of  God  permitted  to  be 
put  together  to  perform  the  mighty  services  it  has  rendered, 
and  was  rendering,  at  its  fall,  to  the  cause  of  humanity  ] 
Notwithstanding  all  the  disastrous  circumstances  which  have 
now  been  detailed ;  notwithstanding  a  combination  of 
chances,  unparalleled  since  the  history  of  Europe  began  ; 
notwithstanding  a  fatal  division  among  its  supporters,  and 
an  unprecedented  cause  of  exultation  to  its  enemies  at  the 
critical  moment,  such  was  the  strength  of  the  fabric  that 
three  times  it  repulsed  the  spoiler.  At  the  division  on 
General  Gascoigne's  motion,  on  the  rejection  of  the  first  Bill, 
and  on  the  carrying  of  Lord  Lyndburst's  motion,  the  over- 
throw of  the  revolution  was  certain,  if  it  was  not  supportied  by 
an  immediate  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  executive.  Thrice 
the  Conservative  party  brought  victory  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  required  only  that  the  power  of  the  monarch 
should  not  be  exerted  to  destroy  the  monarchy  ;  and  thrice 
success  was  torn  from  them  by  an  effort  of  the  prerogative. 
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The  spectacle  is  as  iDstnictive  as  it  is  extraordinary.  The 
constitation  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  imassaitable  on  alt 
the  sides  from  whence  alone  danger,  on  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  society,  was  to  be  apprehended  :  it  has  been  pierced 
to  the  heart  by  a  stroke  from  the  quarter  where  it  was  not 
thou^t  men  could  be  found  reckless  enough  to  strike  it. 

With  glory  ineffable  to  the  British  aristocracy,  with  hon- 
our now  secured  to  them  beyond  the  power  of  fate,  has  the 
Constitution  of  England  fallen.  Theirs  was  no  long  period  of 
weakness  or  decay  :  no  decline  of  virtue  or  failure  of  patriot- 
ism, no  long  and  degrading  history  of  the  Empire,  succeed- 
ing the  triumphs  of  the  Republic,  sidlied  the  oTerthrow  of 
the  British  nobility.  They  fell  in  the  fulness  of  their  glory 
and  their  usefulness ;  OTershadowed  by  the  laurels  of  Tra- 
falgar and  Waterloo,  with  the  conquest  of  Napoleon  to 
signalise  their  last  honis,  and  the  earth  orerspread  with  their 
mighty  dominion.  In  the  long  history  of  human  virtue,  of 
heroic  actions,  and  of  patriotic  duty,  what  spectacle  can  be 
placed  in  comparison  with  this  one  ?  With  truth  did  Lord 
J.  Russell  say,  that  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  public  property ;  and  we  may  thank  his  measure  for 
drawing  forth  its  most  illustrious  qualities.  With  undying 
pride  the  British  historian  can  now  record,  that  while  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  disdained  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
Caesar  or  Cromwell,  he  exerted  hia  mighty  energies  in  the 
cause  of  freedom ;  that  the  world's  great  victor  passed  un- 
tainted through  the  ordeal  of  ambition  ;  and  that  the  arm 
which  overthrew  Napoleon,  yielded  to  the  force  of  moral 
daty.  The  glory  of  this  last  triumph  will  eclipse  that  of  all 
the  others,  because  it  belongs  to  himself  alone  :  he  will  share, 
in  his  military  career,  hia  honours  with  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander ;  but  in  the  struggle  with  revolution  in  his  own 
country,  be  will  find  no  rivals :  and  an  exulting  posterity 
will  point  to  his  career  as  uniting  that  of  hoth  of  the 
greatest  men  of  antiquity, 

"  Aod  hoDOor  Cnsar'a  less  than  Cato's  sword." 
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The  vast  and  splendid  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Bri- 
taio,  encircling  the  globe  with  their  stations,  and  nourish  ing 
its  commei-ce  by  their  productions,  are  menaced  -with 
destruction.  The  gOTerninent  of  the  West  India  Colonies, 
embracing  so  many  wealthy  and  important  islands,  consum- 
ing annually  L.4,000,000  worth  of  British  manufactures, 
having  inyeated  in  them  L.130,000,000  of  British  capital, 
employing  250,000  tons  of  British  shipping,  is  silently 
slipping  from  our  hands.  Should  the  present  system  con- 
tinue much  longer,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  in  a 
few  years,  the  British  flag  will  wave  on  any  of  the  Antilles. 
The  empire  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  it  the  wooden  walls 
of  England,  the  great  bulwark  of  our  fi*eedom,  will  have 
passed  to  another  people. 

To  show  that  these  apprehensions  are  not  exaggerated, 
we  transcribe  the  following  article  from  the  Jamaica  Cou- 
rantofNov.  1,  1831  :— 

"  The  period  has  at  length  arrired,  when  the  representa- 
tives of  an  oppressed  and  deeply  injured  people  have  met 
in  council,  to  deliberate  on  the  civil  and  political  economy ; 
and,  like  pilots  in  a  storm,  to  consult  on  the  means  most 
advisable  to  conduct  the  tempest-tossed  bark  through  the 
billows  of  an  agitated  ocean.  Looking  at  the  conduct  of 
the  mother  country  to  her  colonies,  we  dare  hardly  give 
expression  to  our  feelings  on  the  occasion.  What  have  we 
in  return  from  England  for  the  immense  duties  received 
upon  our  produce — the  vast  benefits  derived  by  her  indus- 
trious artisans  from  the  almost  exclusive  supply  of  British 
manufactures — the  nursery  afforded  her  for  seamen,  that 
form  the  bulwark  of  her  national  existence,  besides  the 
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wealth  drawn  froiu  the  wealth  of  the  colony,  to  he  spent  in 
Britaio  by  our  abseotee  proprietors  and  mortgagees  1  Whj, 
beggary,  ruin,  and  disgrace,  are  the  barter — we  are  lefl  a 
prey  to  the  discontented  and  insatiate  herd  of  hydras  in  the 
mother  country,  and  exposed  to  a  hell  of  opposition  from 
every  corner  of  the  nation.  But  such  a  state  of  things 
cannot  long  exist.  The  Amor  Fatrize  of  the  sons  of  Britain 
in  the  West  is  dissipated — ^is  lost.  England  insulted  and 
persecuted  America,  and  lost  elereo  British  states  at  a  blow. 
True,  her  74  and  96  guu-ships  could  not  whisk  around  the 
New  World  as  they  can  around  her  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  she  may  secure  the  loss  of  one  as  certainly  as 
she  has  efiected  the  alienation  of  the  other.  America  at 
present  resembles  the  sleeping  lion.  You  behold  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  the  animal,  without  a  demonstration  of  its 
strength  and  power.  She  remains  quiet,  nurses  her  seamen, 
builds  new  Tessels  of  war,  and  lays  them  up  in  dock — hus- 
bands her  wealth,  and  secures  the  affection  of  a  noble  and 
generous  people.  The  day  is  not  distant  when,  feeling  her 
inflnence  and  power,  she  will  arise  as  it  were  from  the  womb 
of  time,  and  spread  confusion  and  terror  around  her.  We 
would  say  to  our  members  in  Assembly- — to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  been  delegated  by  ourselves  to  rule  the  destinies 
of  the  colony,  resist  by  fair  and  constitutional  means  any 
further  innovation  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people.  Concession  will  follow  concession,  demand  will  be 
succeeded  by  demand.  If  we  are  to  fall,  let  it  not  be  by 
our  own  hands  ;  let  not  the  crime  of  political  suicide  attach 
itself  to  us.  Let  the  Ministera  of  England  have  the  glorious 
satisfaction  of  destroying  our  institutions  and  commerce,  and 
rendering  our  island  a  magnificent  pyramid  of  desolation 
and  niin.  Eugland  holds  her  possessions  in  the  East  by  a 
thread,  and  her  colonies  in  the  West  by  a  threat." 

The  case  is  the  same  in  all  the  other  West  India  colonies. 
In  St  Vincent's,  Barbadoes,  Demerara,  and  all  the  Leeward 
Islands,  the  discontent  is  extreme.  Everywhere  the  colonial 
legislators  are  remonstrating  in  the  most  vehement  manner 
against  the  rash  innovations  of  the  mother  country,  and 
deliberating  on  the  means  of  escaping  from  so  ruinous  and 
ignorant  a  domination.  Emissaries  from  them  all  have 
more  than  once  visited  America — with  what  design  we  do 
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not  knoT ;  and  that  ambitious  state  is  not  an  inattentiTO 
observer  of  die  fair  prej  which  is  tbas  falling  into  its  hands. 
Master  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  it  is  easj  to  foresee  into  Those 
grasp  the  dominion  of  the  islands  vhich  lie  in  its  bosom 
Till  ultimately  iall,  if  the  firm  hand  of  Britain  is  once 
relaxed,  and  the  visdom  which  once  ruled  its  councils  is 
permaaently  laid  aside.  It  is  not  more  difficult  to  foresee 
who  will  n^e  these  flourishing  colonies,  if  England  is  either 
torn  at  home  by  internal  dissensions,  or  governed  by  an  unin- 
formed democracy,  attentive  chiefly  to  selfish  objects,  and 
ignorant  of  their  dependence  on  the  colonial  interest  of  its 
numerous  ofispring.  And  the  moment  chosen  for  agitating 
the  empire,  and  shaking  all  its  established  interests  by  the 
destruction  and  remodelling  of  the  constitution,  is  the  very 
one  when,  from  oitemal  causes,  its  remote  portions  were 
most  threatened  with  destruction  I 

It  may  be  presumed,  from  the  very  statement  of  the 
West  India  Question,  that  some  great  and  overwhelming 
grievances  are  in  operation  to  produce  the  widespread  feel- 
ing of  discontent  which  pervades  these  once  flourishing 
colonies.  The  sugar  islands  are  bound  up,  both  in  interest 
and  affection,  with  the  mother  country  ;  bownd  to  it  by  ties 
which,  but  for  a  course  of  rash  and  perilous  interferen<%  with 
established  interests,  never  could  have  been  broken.  They 
are  not  colonies,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  not  places  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
European  inhabitants  permanently  settle — vbi  lares  etfocoa 
haberU ;  where  they  purchase  estates  on  which  they  reside, 
and  which  they  transmit  as  their  home  to  their  children. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  places  of  temporary  and  fleeting 
occupation — considered  only  as  objects  of  profit  or  subsis- 
tence ;  and  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  view  of 
being  abandoned  before  old  age,  and  the  remainder  of  life 
passed  in  the  mother  state.  The  great  bulk  of  West  India 
proprietoiB  reside  in  Great  Britain,  and  their  extensive 
colonial  estates,  cultivated  by  means  of  overseers  and  slaves, 
transmit  their  produce  in  the  shape  of  sugar  remittances  to 
this  country.  The  British  islands  are  the  great  market  of 
colonial  produce,  exceeding  to  the  colonies  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  :  and  any  rupture  with  them  would 
involve  the  colonies  in  extreme  temporary  embarrassments. 
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Of  all  this  the  coloniBts  are  perfectly  avare  :  they  see  how 
dependent  they  are  on  the  market,  the  protection,  and  the 
n»yy  of  Britain  ;  and  yet  they  are  coolly,  but  finnly,  con- 
templating a  separation  from  thia  country.  Making  erery 
allowance  for  the  vehemence  of  passion  which  is  ripened 
in  these  tropical  regions  under  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun, 
it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  such  a  disposition  could 
not  have  arisen,  in  opposition  to  such  interests,  without 
some  great  and  overwhelmiag  cause. 

But  if  the  separation  of  the  West  India  islands  from 
this  country  ia  perilous  to  them,  it  is  far  more  so  to  the 
mother  state.  They  take  off  annually  above  £4,000,000 
worth  of  British  exports,  real  value,  or  £5,500,000  official 
value.  How  is  this  vast  and  growing  market  to  be  pre- 
served, if  our  sway  over  them  is  destroyed  ?  Will  the 
Americans,  those  jealous  commercial  rivals,  who  hare 
taken  such  pains  of  late  years  to  exclude  the  British,  and 
favour  their  own  manufactures,  allow  us  to  retain  a 
monopoly  of  the  West  Indian  market  ?  Can  it  be 
preserved  amidst  the  ill-humour  and  mutual  exasperation, 
which  an  attempted  or  completed  separation  must  produce  1 
The  thing  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  ;  and  England 
must  make  up  its  mind,  if  it  will  insist,  by  rash  and  absurd 
l^slation,  upon  losing  these  flourishing  colonies,  to  look 
elsewhere  for  so  large  a  portion  of  its  manufacturing  exports. 

Upon  British  shipping,  and  through  it  eventually  upon 
the  British  dominion  at  sea,  and  the  protection  of  the  empire 
from  foreign  invasion,  the  consequences  of  the  threatened 
separation  promise  to  be  still  more  serious.  Experience  has 
proved  that  there  is  no  nursery  for  seamen,  uo  feeder  of 
commerce,  like  extensive  colonial  possessions.  The  colonies 
of  North  America,  though  only  containing  1,300,000 
inhabitants,  maintain  a  trade  with  the  mother  country 
which  takes  off  £2,300,000  a-year  of  British  manufactures, 
and  employs  one-fifth  of  the  whole  shipping  of  Great 
Britain ;  while  the  trade  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  though  it  possesses  a  population  of  12,000,000, 
only  employs  a  seventh  of  the  Canadian  trade,  or  one 
thirty-fifth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain.* 
The   trade   to   the    West   Indies,  which    now    employs 

■  BoucHEt'B  Acanmt  of  Canada,  prefitce,  p.  3. 
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250,000  tons  of  British  shipping,  may  be  expected  to 
decline  as  the  ships  employed  in  the  trade  to  the  United 
State  have  done  since  they  declared  their  independence. 
The  right  arm  of  the  British  navy  will  be  lopped  ofiF  the 
moment  that  the  West  India  islands  have  either  become 
independent,  or  passed  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power. 

It  is  impossible  it  can  ever  be  otherwise  :  and  Lord 
Brougham  has  well  demonstrated,  in  his  "  Colonial  Policy," 
to  what  cause  the  vast  difference  between  colonial  and 
foreign  trade  is  owing.  Colonies  are  distant  provinces  of 
the  empire  ;  the  industry  which  an  intercourse  with  them 
puts  in  motion  at  both  ends  feeds  its  own  popalation,  and 
the  intercourse  itself  is  exclusively  maintained  in  domestic 
shipping.  That  which  is  carried  on  with  an  independent 
state,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  domestic  labour  only  at 
one  end,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  usually  carried  on  in 
foreign  vessels.  If  England  exports  the  muslins  of  Man- 
chester to  Jamaica,she  is  benefited  botfi  by theindustry  which 
raises  the  artide  in  Lancashire,  and  the  labour  which  pays 
for  it  in  remittances  of  sugar  firom  Jamuca  or  Barbadoes  ; 
and  the  ships  which  carry  on  the  intercourse  are  exclusively 
British,  and  navigated  solely  by  British  seamen.  But  if  she 
exports  the  same  article  to  Maryland  or  New  York,  she 
derives  benefit  only  from  the  manufacturing  industi'y  in  this 
country  ;  and,  so  far  from  seeeing  her  commerce  increased 
by  the  transmission  of  it  from  one  country  to  the  other,  she 
has  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  greater  part  of  the 
intercourse  carried  on  in  the  vessels  of  her  formidable  rival. 

The  consequence  of  a  separation  between  England  and 
her  West  India  colonies,  however  serious  to  both,  must  in 
the  end  prove  more  hurtful  to  the  parent  than  to  the  infant 
state.  The  old  and  the  yonng  are  mutually  dependent  on 
each  other  :  but  the  consequence  of  a  rupture  are  likely  to 
be  more  irreparable  to  a  man  of  seventy  than  a  youth  of 
fifteen.  The  world  with  all  its  hopes  and  all  its  prospects 
is  before  the  one ;  the  weakness  of  age,  the  night  of  the 
grave,  is  closing  upon  the  other.  The  West  India  islands 
will  doubtless  suffer  immensely,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a 
rupture  with  this  country ;  but  the  wounds  will  soon  be 
healed  by  the  vivifying  powers  of  nature  in  those  prolific 
regions,  and    the    market    for  their    produce    whidi    the 
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increasiDg  population  of  America  must  open.  Their  laud 
and  their  labour  vill  still  remain  ;  property  may  to  a  great 
degree  chaoge  hands,  but  it  vill  ultimately  centre  in  those 
who  can  turn  it  to  useful  account ;  and,  under  a  nev  regime, 
the  fertile  soil  and  uncultivated  regions  of  these  tropical 
climes  will  yet  abound  with  riches  and  inhabitants.  But  it  is 
not  thus  that  age  recovers  its  wounds  ;  it  is  not  thus  that  limbs 
can  be  severed  from  the  aged  trunk  of  Britain.  Teeming 
with  inhabitants,  bowed  down  with  debt,  orerfloving  with 
capital  which  cannot  find  employment,  and  paupers  who 
cannot  earn  bread,  it  will  never  recover  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  the  empire,  through  which  so  large  an  artery  of  its  heart's 
blood  flows ;  and  the  ruinous  policy  which  severs  from  its 
body  so  fair  a  member,  will  cause  it  to  bleed  to  death,  or  to 
perish  under  the  attempt  to  stanch  the  wound. 

What  the  West  IntUans  complain  of,  and  what  threatens 
such  deplorable  consequences  to  the  whole  empire,  is — 1. 
Excessive  and  perilous  precipitance  in  forcing  upon  them 
the  early  and  ill-considered  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ;  and, 
2.  The  continuance  of  enormous  burdens  upon  their  produce, 
at  a  time  when  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  and  other 
causes,  have  made  these  press  with  unexampled  severity  upon 
their  industry. 

The  great  danger  which  has  excited  such  extraordinarj 
terror  through  all  the  West  India  islands,  arises  from  the 
incessant  efforts  of  Government,  and  ignorant  individuals  and 
societies,  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  slaves, 
with  a  view  to  their  immediate  or  early  emancipation.  This 
danger  is  imminent  and  excessive  :  it  places  the  dagger 
at  every  man's  throat,  and  approaches  the  torch  to  every 
human  habitation.  We  can  understand  the  danger  of  such 
changes ;  they  proceed  from  the  same  spirit  of  rash,  ignorant, 
and  impetuous  innovation,  under  which  England  is  now 
suffering  so  severely  at  home  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
danger  is  greater  there  than  here,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
passions  are  more  violent,  and  reason  less  powerful,  under  a 
tropical  sun  and  among  an  enslaved  population,  than  under 
the  cloudy  atmosphere  and  among  the  tree  inhabitants  of 
northern  r^ona. 

We  yield  to  none  in  love  of  freedom  ;  and  shall  give  deci- 
sive proof,  on  all  occasions  which  may  occur,  of  our  ardent 
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desire  to  promote  anj  measures  calculated  to  improre  the 
condition,  elevate  the  minds,  or  purify  the  morals  of  the 
labouring  poor.  It  is  not  therefore  from  indifference  to 
the  Negroes,  but  from  a  sincere  interest  in  them  ;  not  from 
a  love  of  slavery,  but  from  an  anxious  vish  to  do  vhat  may 
really  mitigate  its  horrora,  that  we  make  the  following  obaer- 
vations,  the  result  of  thought  and  research  into  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  all  parts  and  ages  of  the  world. 

Slavery, — though  unquestionably  an  evil,  if  it  is  perpetu- 
ated in  circumstances,  and  in  a  population,  suBceptible  of  free 
habits,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself,— is  not  only  not  an 
evil,  but  a  positive  advantage,  and  a  necessary  step  in  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind.  This 
trath  is  demonstrated  by  the  universality  of  slavery  in  rude 
nations  all  over  the  world,  and  the  extremely  slow  steps  by 
whic^  the  process  of  emancipation  has  gone  forward  in  all 
the  nations  which  now  enjoy  the  blessings  of  general  free- 
dom. Survey  the  globe  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  you 
will  find  slavery  co-existent  with  the  human  race,  and  con- 
tinuing, though  with  mitigated  features,  through  all  the 
glories  of  ancient  civilisation.  The  ages  of  Pericles  and 
Antonine,  of  Cicero  and  Socrates,  of  Fabricius  and  Justinian, 
were  equally  distinguished  by  the  universality  of  this  dis- 
tinction among  the  labouring  classes.  Twenty  thousand 
freemen  in  Athens  gave  law  to  400,000  slaves ;  end  in  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  it  was  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  slaves  should  wear  a  particular  dress,  it  was 
rejected,  lest,  as  Tacitus  observes,  it  should  be  discovered 
how  few  the  freemen  were  in  comparison. 

The  case  was  the  same  in  the  modem  world.  For  a 
thousand  years,  slavery  was  universal  in  Europe,  and  it 
still  obtains  in  many  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  monarchies. 
Wherever  the  Mahommedan  rule  is  established,  slavery  is 
to  be  fonnd ;  it  exists  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  another, 
and  is  to  be  seen,  with  a  few  exceptions,  over  the  vast  ex- 
tent and  amidst  the  countless  millions  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. It  is  the  influence  of  Christianity  alone,  the  long 
estaUishment  of  civilisation,  and  the  permanent  subjugation 
of  human  injustice  by  the  sway  of  religion,  which  has  enabled 
mankind  to  get  quit  of  this  painful  distinction  ;  and  it  will 
be  found,  upon  examination,  that  it  never  can  remain  absent 
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for  any  length  of  time,  but  in  those  states  whose  gOTern- 
inents  have  charity  enough  to  impose,  and  power  sufficient 
to  collect,  a  general  poor-rate  for  relief  of  the  indigent.  It 
is  in  Tain  to  say,  that  an  institution  so  unirersal,  so  unvary- 
ing, and  ao  permanent,  is  an  unmitigated  e?il,  the  abolition 
of  which  would  confer  nothing  but  blessings  upon  mankind. 
Nothing  exists  generally,  or  for  ages,  but  what  is  indispen- 
sable in  the  stage  of  society  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  and 
is  founded  in  the  unirersal  and  anvarying  circamstaacra  of 
our  condition. 

Protection  &om  violence,  maintenance  in  sicknees  and 
old  age,  and  secure  employment  for  their  offspring,  are  the 
substantial  and  immense  advantages  which  more  than  com- 
pensate to  men,  in  rude  or  civilised  ages,  all  the  hardships 
of  slavery.  If  they  are  free — that  is  to  say,  if  they  do  not 
belong  to  some  powerful  lord — they  are  liable  to  be  massacred, 
plundered,  and  ruined  with  impunity  ;  no  one  will  take  care 
of  them;  no  one  will  maintain  them;  no  one  will  relieve 
them,  unless  he  has  some  lasting  interest  in  their  labour ; 
and  this  lasting  interest  can  only  he  obtained  by  their 
becoming  his  property.  Slavery  is  the  return  made  by  the 
labourer  for  the  advantages  of  permanent  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  care,  which  can  never  be  obtained  but  in  the 
highest  stages  of  civilisation  on  any  other  conditions.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  observed  by  Sismondi,*  that  when  the  bar- 
barians settled  in  the  Roman  empire,  the  great  proportion 
of  the  free  inhabitants,  after  a  few  years,  volontarily  sub- 
mitted themselves  as  slaves  to  some  powerful  lord ;  having 
found  by  dear-bought  experience  that,  when  in  the  unpro- 
tected condition  of  freemen,  they  could  not,  in  those  unruly 
times,  reckon  for  a  day  either  on  their  Uvea,  their  property, 
or  their  employment. 

When  we  say  that  slavery  is  such  a  dreadful  evil,  we 
always  figure  to  ourselves  what  slavery  would  be,  established 
in  a  civilised  country  such  sa  this,  where  law  is  established, 
indigence  relieved,  violence  restrained,  and  industry  pro- 
tected. That  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  errors  in  political 
thought.  We  imagine,  without  being  aware  of  it,  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  other  statw  is  similar  to  what  it 
is  in  our  own  ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  subsequent  conclu- 

■  Bttt.  dt  iVoDM,  vol.  L  432,  ise. 
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sions  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  if  we  would  accu- 
rately view  the  condition  of  the  UDappropriated  poor  in  the 
early  stages  of  civilisation,  their  condition  here  ia  to  be 
taken  not  as  a  portrait,  but  as  a  contrast.  Destitute  of 
protection,  exposed  to  rapine,  murder,  and  violence,  unable 
to  provide  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  old  age,  without  a 
market  for  their  industry,  or  an  employer  to  furnish  them 
with  bread,  they  must  speedily  perish,  or  give  some  powerful 
chieftain  a  lasting  interest  in  their  preservation,  by  giving 
him  a  right  of  property  in  their  labour.  So  universally  has 
this  necessity  been  felt  that,  in  all  ages  and  parts  of  the 
world,  slavery,  or  the  right  of  property  in  the  labouring  poor, 
has  been  established  when  society  existed  in  its  earlier  stages. 
Nor  ia  it  only  in  the  early  ages  of  civilisation  that  the 
necessity  of  thia  appropriation  of  the  poor  exists.  Few  are 
aware  of  the  advanced  state  of  government  which  is  required, 
and  the  descent  of  civilisation  in  the  ranks  of  society,  before 
it  can  be  dispensed  with,  or  the  poor  lefl  to  shift  for  them- 
selves amidst  the  injustice  and  the  storms  of  the  world. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  the  Persians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, never  reached  it.  No  state  in  modem  Europe  attained 
that  stage  till  within  these  three  hundred  years.  A  thou- 
sand years  of  a  beneficent  religion  ;  the  long  establishment 
of  law  and  regular  government ;  the  progressive  subjuga- 
tion for  centuries  of  the  passions  by  a  powerful  and 
impartial  central  government,  were  necessary  to  enable  the 
poor  to  derive  any  benefit  whatever  from  their  emancipa- 
tion. It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  civilisation  merely  exist- 
ing in  a  high  degree  in  the  upper  classes  of  society ;  to  have 
luxur}',  ornament,  and  opulence  among  the  rich,  or  the 
warlike  virtues  resplendent  amidst  the  chivalrous  nobility : 
it  is  indispensable  to  have  beneath  them  a  numerous, 
opulent,  and  industrious  middle  class  of  society ;  a  body  of 
men  in  whom  prosperity  has  nourished  sentiments  of  inde- 
pendence, and  centuries  of  security  developed  habits  of 
industry,  and  ages  of  regular  justice  extinguished  savage 
passion,  and  long-estabUshed  artificial  wants  vanquished 
the  indolence  of  s&vage  life.  Till  this  obtain,  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  the  emancipation  of  the  labouring  classes  :  the 
overthrow  of  the  authority  of  their  lords  would  only  anni- 
hilate industry,  unfetter  passion,  exterminate  improvement. 
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The  horrora  of  the  revolt  of  the  Jacquerie  in  France,  the 
hunting  down  of  the  seigneurs  like  wild  beasts,  the  con- 
flagration of  their  chateaus,  the  formation  of  all  the  serfs 
into  bands  of  robbers,  the  total  cessation  of  every  species 
of  industry,  the  resolution  of  Bocietj  Into  its  pristine  chaos; 
a  famine  of  unexampled  severity,  a  pestilence  which  cut  off 
one-third  of  the  population  of  that  and  every  other  country 
which  it  reached,  signalised  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
spirit  among  the  serfs  of  that  great  kingdom,  and  wrote  in 
characters  of  fire  the  perils  of  precipitate  emancipation.* 
Dangers  not  less  dreadful  awaited  this  country  from  the 
same  insane  spirit ;  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  was  begun  in  the  true  spirit  of  this 
frightftd  anarchy ;  and  had  it  not  been  crushed  by  the 
efforts  of  the  feudal  chieftains,  the  glories  of  British  civili- 
sation would  have  been  drowned,  perhaps  for  ever,  in  the 
waves  of  servile  insurrection. 

Many  estimable  persons  are  influenced  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  Christian  religion  has  proclaimed  the  universal 
equality  of  mankind  ;  and  thence  they  conclude,  that  it  is 
not  only  wrong  but  impious  to  retain  any  portion  of  our 
subjects  in  a  state  of  servitude,  or  withhold  our  efforts 
from  the  general  emancipation  of  the  species.  There  never 
was  a  more  mistaken  idea.  It  springs  from  a  benevolent 
intention,  but  it  is  fitted  to  devastate  society  by  its  con- 
sequences. Considerations  of  religion  lead  to  a  directly 
opposite  conclusion ;  they  support,  in  a  manner  the  most 
convincing,  the  arguments  for  which  we  contend. 

If  immediate  emancipation  from  slavery,  or  its  abolition 
in  the  early  stages  of  civilisation,  had  been  intended  by 
Providence,  or  deemed  consistent  with  human  welfare  in 
those  ages,  why  was  it  not  communicated  to  mankind  at 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  amidst  the  thunders  of  Mount 
Sinai  1  Why  was  a  religion,  which  declared  the  equality 
of  mankind  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  was  fitted  ulti- 
mately to  effect  the  universal  abolition  of  private  slavery 
by  influencing  the  bnman  heart,  reserved  for  the  highest 
era  of  ancient  civilisation,  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Augustus  1 
Why  was  it  cradled,  not  on  the  frontiers  of  civilisation,  not 
amidst  barbarous  tribes,  but  in  the  centre  of  refinement; 

*  SiBHO»Di,  Bill,  dt  Pm/nee,  Vol.  ix.  2S1-268. 
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midvaj  between  Egyptian  learning  and  Grecian  taste ;  on 
the  confines  of  Persian  wealth  and  Roman  cirilisation  1 
Whj,  when  it  did  come,  was  it  made  no  part  of  that  reli- 
gion to  emancipate  the  slares  by  any  general  or  sweeping 
measure,  but  that  change  was  left  to  be  slowly  accomplished 
during  centuries,  by  the  silent  influence  of  religion  on  indi- 
vidual hearts  i  Why,  but  because  its  Author  knew  that 
the  precepts  it  enjoined,  the  changes  iu  society  it  would 
induce,  were  suited  not  to  an  iafant  but  to  an  advanced  stage 
of  civilisation;  and  that  the  equality  it  declared  could 
obtain  only  amidst  the  safeguards  from  violence,  which  an 
ancient  and  highly-cultivated  state  of  refinement  afforded. 

Why,  if  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation  from 
servitude  was  intended  to  follow  the  Christian  religion,  did 
it  subsist  unmitigated  for  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the 
introduction  of  that  faith  'i  Because  the  mere  promulgation 
of  its  precepts  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
change ;  because  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  churches  should 
be  built,  and  bishops  established,  and  nobles  baptised,  but 
that  savage  indolence  should  be  overcome,  and  barbaric 
violence  restrained,  and  rude  depravity  coerced ;  because  it 
is  necessary,  before  such  a  change  is  introduced,  not  only 
that  the  seeds  of  religion  should  be  scattered  over  the 
surface,  but  that  its  roots  should  have  struck  and  its  fruits 
be  shed  through  the  whole  strata  of  society;  because  civil 
freedom  and  habits  of  order,  and  the  desire  of  civilisation, 
must  be  long  established  before  it  can  be  either  practicable 
or  beneficial ;  and  because  these  efiects  require  the  growth 
of  many  hundred  years. 

Let,  then,  the  friends  of  speedy  Negro  emancipation 
follow  the  steps  of  Providence  in  the  past  extrication  of 
the  human  race  from  the  restraints  of  servitude;  let  them 
bring  up  the  West  India  Negroes  to  the  level  of  ancient 
civilisation  at  the  period  when  the  gospel  was  promulgated; 
let  them  cause  the  rude  inhabitfuits  to  rival  the  age  of 
Pericles  and  Cicero,  of  Ptolemy  and  Darius,  of  Csesar  and 
Alexander,  and  then  they  hare  brought  the  human  mind 
to  that  stage  when  the  Author  of  nature  deemed  it  practi- 
cable to  relax  the  fetters  of  private  slavery.  Or  let  them 
imitate  the  workings  of  the  same  unseen  hand  in  modem 
times ;  let  them  establish,  under  the  sun  of  the  tropics. 
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cirilisation  as  deep,  order  as  permaneDt,  ioduBtrj  as  univer- 
sa),  justice  as  equid,  aristocratic  violeoce  as  subdued,  private 
property  as  secure,  passions  as  coerced,  central  power  as 
resistless,  as  was  in  England  under  the  reign  of  Eli^beth,  or 
in  France  under  that  of  Francis  I.;  and  then  they  may  with 
reason  allege  that,  the  soil  being  duly  prepared  by  previous 
culture,  the  seeds  of  universal  freedom  may  be  sown.  But 
let  them  not  urge  on  immediate  or  early  emancipation 
under  circumstances  which  Supreme  Wisdom  has  in  fdl  past 
ages  deemed  unfit  for  its  introduction ;  let  them  not  attempt 
those  changes  in  Infants,  which  have  been  uniformly  reserved 
by  Providence  for  full-grown  men;  or  delude  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  preparing  the  pacific  reign  of 
the  Gospel  for  the  sable  inhabitants  of  the  regions  of  the 
sun,  when  they  are  only  hastening  the  horrors  of  a 
Jacquerie,  or  the  flames  of  St  Domingo. 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much,  perhaps  most,  of  the  misery  of  Ireland  is  owing 
to  the  too  early  abolition  of  slavery  among  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  premature  extension  to  its  fierce  and  passionate 
population  of  the  passions  of  English  fi-eedom,  without  the 
moderation  of  English  civilisation.  Ireland  is  not  in  a 
state  to  be  able  to  bear  the  relaxation  of  its  labour- 
ing classes  from  the  bonds,  or  their  deprivation  of  the 
benefits,  of  private  servitude.  All  travellers  concur  in 
stating  that  they  are  incomparably  more  miserable  than  the 
serfs  of  Riusia,  or  the  boors  of  Poland.  Periodical 
famines,  ankuown  in  the  rest  of  the  world;  starvation 
unparalleled  in  modem  Europe;  violence  and  bloodshed, 
unexampled  even  in  barbarous  states,  have  signalised  the 
fatal  gift  of  personal  freedom,  to  men  still  actuated  by 
the  passions,  and  requiring  the  restraint,  of  savages.  And 
that  unhappy  country  affords  the  clearest  proof,  that 
the  mere  existence  of  the  highest  refinement,  the  most 
polished  manners,  and  the  best  education  among  the  higher, 
is  no  security  whatever  against  the  utmost  possible  suffering 
being  produced  by  the  premature  extension  of  freedom  to 
the  labouring  classes  of  society.  To  enable  mankind  to 
bear  this  gift,  it  is  indispensable  not  merely  that  the  rich 
should  be  refined  and  civilised,  but  that  the  poor  should  be 
industrious,  patient,  and  acquainted  with  artificial  wants; 
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that  an  extensive  and  opulent  middle  class  should  for  a 
length  of  time  have  fonued  the  connecting  link  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  society ;  that  the  firm 
establishment  of  law  and  justice  should  have  taught  mankind 
the  necessitj.and  habituated  them  to  the  means,  of  restraining 
their  pasaions;  and  that  the  emancipation  of  the  labouring 
poor  from  the  fetters  of  private  authority,  should  have 
beeu  so  gradual,  as,  like  the  growth  of  a  child,  or  the 
innovations  of  time,  to  have  been  imperceptible. 

What  are  the  great  sources  of  distress  in  Ireland  ;  what 
the  causes  which,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  under  British 
rule,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  British  shores,  have  perpe- 
tuated the  reign  of  anarchy  and  misrule — have  stained 
its  fields  with  murdera,  and  lighted  its  midnight  sky 
with  cODflagrations — have  precipitated  upon  this  land  a 
squalid  and  suffering  multitude,  and  left  only  in  its  fertile 
plains  the  feeling  of  suffering  and  the  passion  for  revenge  ? 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  redundance  of  the  population, 
the  grievances  and  vexations  of  the  poor ;  the  division  of 
society  into  two  great  castes,  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed  ;  the  absence  of  any  middle  rank  in  the  state ; 
the  unsettled,  unequal,  and  partial  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  the  want  of  any  legal  provision  for  the  labouring 
classes  ;  their  utter  destitution  in  sickness  and  old  age,  and 
the  total  absence  of  all  artificial  wants,  from  the  expe- 
rienced impossibility  of  pui-chasing  any  of  the  comforts  of 
life.  As  these  features  unequivocally  demonstrate  that  the 
poor  are  unfit  fi)r  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  and  that  their 
emancipation  from  the  restrictions  of  servitude  would  only 
tear  society  in  pieces,  so  the  most  lamentable  of  them  would 
be  removed,  by  the  poor  being  the  property  of  their  land- 
lords. We  often  hear  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  starving  of 
hunger,  or  being  driven  by  the  pangs  of  want  to  robbery 
and  murder,  but  never  of  the  cattle  wanting  their  daily 
meal.  The  Irish  are  in  that  state  where  not  only  they  are 
incapable  of  receiving  any  benefit  from  personal  freedom, 
but  the  state  of  destitution  which  it  induces  subjects  them 
to  a  degree  of  suffering  and  distress  to  which  there  is  no- 
thing comparable  in  the  situation  of  those  who  are  looked 
after  by  their  owners,  on  the  principle  of  private  interest. 

All  these  considerations  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  the 
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Case  of  the  West  India  Negroes.  They  are  in  a  situation 
so  extremely  low,  when  considered  vith  reference  to  their 
capability  of  gOTerniug  themselves,  or  acquiring  subsistence 
in  a  state  of  freedom,  that  it  may  be  foretold  with  perfect 
certainty,  that  any  attempt  not  merely  to  emancipate  them, 
but  even  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  idea  that  they  are  to 
be  emancipated,  would  lead  immediately  to  idleness,  irregu- 
larity, and  apathy,  if  not  conflagration,  massacre,  and  ruin. 
They  are  incapable  of  understanding  what  freedom  is,  the 
duties  with  which  it  is  attended,  the  restraint  which  it 
imposes,  and  the  labour  which  it  induces.  They  have  none 
of  the  artificial  wants  which  reconcile  men  to  the  seTere 
and  \mintermpted  toil  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  civi- 
lised prosperity,  nor  of  the  power  of  voluntary  restraint 
npon  inclination  and  coercion  of  passion,  which  springs  from 
the  experience  of  the  necessity  for  their  exertion  among  all 
societies  of  Iree  citizens.  To  them,  ireedom  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  immediate  cessation  of  all  restraint,  the  termi- 
nation of  every  species  of  labour,  the  undisguised  indulgence 
of  every  passion.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  shonld  be  so. 
Nature  never  intended  that  men  in  this  stage  of  society 
should  be  free ;  because  their  emancipation  from  servitude 
leads  immediately  to  evils,  both  to  themselves  and  to  society, 
incomparably  greater  than  servitude  itself.  The  inveterate 
habits  of  indolence  which  always  characterise  savage  life, 
the  vehement  passions  with  which  it  is  attended,  the  entire 
disregard  of  the  future  by  which  it  is  invariably  distin- 
guished, render  men,  in  that  stage  of  civilisation,  as  inca- 
pable of  flourishing  or  even  of  existing  as  freemen,  as  a  child 
of  three  years  of  age  is  of  comprehending  the  Principia,  or 
fighting  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

How  is  it  possible  that  men  in  the  condition  of  African 
Negroes  can  conduct  themselves  as  freemen  1  They  see 
none  but  their  masters,  the  owners  of  the  estates  on  which 
they  work,  and  their  overseers  ;  and  they  expect,  of  course, 
that  when  they  become  free  they  are  to  live  like  them,  and 
enjoy  the  same  immunity  fixim  personal  toil.  They  little 
know  that  the  free  labourer  is  chained  by  necessity  to  severer 
toil  than  that  which  is  wntng  from  them  by  the  lash  of  the 
overseer ;  that  they  receive  no  certain  provision  in  sickness 
or  age,  are  allowed  to  beg  their  bread  through  a  land  fiow- 
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ing  Tith  milk  and  lionej,  and  frequently  perish  of  want 
amidst  the  palaces  of  unheeding  opulence.  Thej  feel  fev  of 
the  artificial  wants,  which  sweeten  to  the  European  labourer 
his  unceasiug  toll ;  and  are  drawn  by  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion to  the  indolent  habits,  the  dreaming  existence,  the  list- 
leas  repose,  which  constitute  the  chief  enjoyments  of  savage 
life.  The  indulgence  of  such  habits  must  be  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  the  splendid,  but  imperfectly  fouuded  fabric  of  indus- 
try which  the  West  Indies  exhibit.  If  their  labouring  classes 
are  emancipated  before  ages  of  ciTilisation  have  giveu  them 
the  habits,  the  wants,  the  self-command,  and  the  desires  of 
civilised  life,  society  must  instantly  be  resolved  into  its  pris- 
tine elements  ;  the  smiling  plantations,  the  industrious  vil- 
lages, be  destroyed  or  fall  into  ruins  ;  and  bands  of  naked 
savages  gain  a  precarious  subsistence  amidst  the  woods, 
which  under  a  tropical  sun  will  speedily  obliterate  all  traces 
of  former  cultivation. 

This  is  not  mere  speculation.  The  truth  of  these  prin- 
ciples has  been  demonstrated  in  the  most  signal  manner; 
the  experiment  of  precipitate  emancipation  has  been  tried 
on  the  largest  scale,  in  the  greatest,  the  richest,  and  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  West  India  colonies :  conflagration, 
murder,  and  ruin  signalised  its  commencement ;  and  the 
most  frightful  dissoluteness  of  manners,  a  rapid  decline  of 
population,  a  total  cessation  of  industry,  and  general  suffer- 
ing among  the  unhappy  victims  of  premature  freedom,  have 
been  its  lasting  effects.  It  is  this  dreadful  example  which 
has  penetrated  the  West  India  proprietors  with  a  sense  of 
the  danger  which  threatens  them ;  and  it  is  in  the  face  of  its 
lamentable  effects  that  the  same  deplorable  system  is  inces- 
santly pressed  forward  by  a  numerous  and  weU-meanin^ 
but  ignorant  and  deluded  party  in  this  country. 

When  the  fumes  of  the  French  Revolution  had  spread 
the  same  visionary  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality  through  its 
extensive  dominions,  which  have  lately  penetrated  the  veins 
of  the  British  empire,  the  situation  of  the  Negroes  of  St 
Domingo  excited  the  immediate  attention  of  the  National 
Assembly.  It  was  strongly  urged  that  the  existence  of 
slavery  was  an  abomination  inconsistent  with  the  new-bom 
principles  of  freedom;  that  all  men  were  by  nature  equal; 
and  that  it  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  French  Legis- 
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lature  if,  afler  having  emancipated  themselTes  from  the 
fettera  of  slavery,  they  permitted  them  to  hang  upon  the 
Tfxetched  cultivators  of  their  distant  colonies.  In  vain  it 
was  ui^ed,  by  those  practically  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  Negroes,  that  such  a  measure  would,  without  benefiting 
the  slaves,  involve  the  whole  colony  in  conflagration,  and 
ultimately  occafiion  the  ruin  of  the  very  men  whom  it  was 
intended  to  benefit  These  wise  observations  were  utterly 
disregarded :  a  society,  with  the  title  of  Les  Amis  des  Noirs, 
was  instituted  at  Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  Brissot  and 
the  leading  Revolutionists,  which  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  friends  of  emancipation  in  the  colony ;  *  and 
at  length,  overborne  by  clamour  and  subdued  by  declama- 
tion, the  Colonial  Assembly  passed  several  decrees,  tending 
to  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  t 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  picture  of  prosperity  which  the 
colony  exhibited,  when  these  well-meant  but  fatal  innova- 
tions began.  The  whites  were  about  40,000  ;  the  free  men 
of  colour,  30,000;  and  slaves,  above  500,000.:]:  Above  a 
thousand  plantations,  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  nou- 
rished its  numerous  inhabitants  in  peace  and  happiness ; 
great  part  of  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  island  was  cul- 
tivated like  a  garden  ;  and  the  slaves,  indulgently  treated, 
and  liberally  partaking  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  exhi- 
bited a  scene  of  rural  felicity  and  general  happiness  rarely 
witnessed  in  the  freest  and  most  civilised  states.  Every 
evening,  the  whole  Negroes,  of  both  sexes,  were  to  be  seen 
dancing  in  festive  circles  :  the  sound  of  music,  the  voice  of 
gladness,  was  to  be  heard  on  all  sides ;  and  the  traveller, 
captivated  by  the  spectacle,  blessed  the  beneficent  hand  of 
nature,  which  had  provided  such  means  of  felicity  to  the 
humblest  of  its  family.  § 

But  very  different  was  the  state  of  the  island,  when  the 
demon  of  revolutionary  innovation  found  an  entrance. 
Various  laws,  tending  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes, 
were  first  passed  in  1790  and  1791  ;  and  at  length,  on 
2l8t  June  1792,  a  decree  emancipated  all  the  slaves  who 
should  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Repubhc.  II 

The  consequences   of  these  well-meant  bnt  injudicious 
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innovations,  are  thus  described  bj  the  contemporary  repub- 
lican historian  : — 

"The  black  slaves,  greatly  more  numerous  than  their 
masters,  had  already  heard  the  thrilling  words,  liberty  and 
equality,  addressed  to  them,  rather  by  political  ambition 
than  the  spirit  of  humanity.  Insurrections  broke  out  so 
early  as  1789,  which  were  only  repressed  by  measures  of 
severity.  The  first  Negroes  who  revolted,  acted  in  the  name 
of  the  King.  In  their  savage  acclamations,  they  repeated 
the  name  of  Louis.  At  length,  after  great  disorders,  a 
general  insurrection  took  place  in  July  1791 ;  in  a  few  days 
15,000  blacks  were  in  arms  ;  they  chose  two  chiefs  of  the 
name  of  Boukmau  and  Auguste.  In  a  single  night,  the 
whole  habitations  in  the  island  were  in  flames ;  the  sugar 
works,  the  coffee  plantatious,  were  all  destroyed  ;  the 
whites  everywhere  murdered,  hunted  down,  or  roasted  in 
the  flames ;  tlie  rich  plain  of  the  Cape,  so  lately  smiling 
in  prosperity,  exhibited  only  a  vast  field  of  carnage  and 
confiagration. 

"  When  the  first  fury  of  the  revolt  had  evaporated,  and 
the  whites  were  all  ^ut  up  in  Cape  Town,  the  blacks 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  avenged  the 
executions  under  which  they  had  suffered,  by  all  the  refine- 
ments of  the  most  frightful  cruelty.  Both  parties  exerted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  fury  ;  on  the  one  hand  the  habit 
of  power  and  an  inveterate  contempt  for  the  Negro  race,  on 
the  other  the  passion  of  revenge,  prompted  to  unheard-of 
atrocities. 

"  The  island  remained  a  prey  to  the  most  complicated 
disorders,  until  June  1792,  when  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  European  population  was  shut  up  in  Cape  Town. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  an  attack,  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  had  made  their  escape  by  sea  ;  but  a  large  pari) 
remained,  trusting  that  they  would  suffer  nothing  from  a 
combat  in  which  they  had  taken  no  part.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  republican  authorities  withdrawn,  than  the 
Negro  troops  broke  in,  and,  finding  neither  resistance  nor 
restraint,  soon  commenced  the  most  hideous  excesses. 
Twenty  thousand  Africans,  unchained,  mingled  with  the 
assailants  ;  everything  was  confounded  in  the  indiscriminate 
massacre  ;  inhabitants,  sailors,  slaves,  were  butchered  with- 
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out  mercy  ;  the  conflagration  which  booq  arose,  augmented 
the  hoTTore  of  the  scene  ;  at  the  sight  of  its  illamination  in 
the  heaTens,  the  Negroes  in  all  the  neighbouring  mountaioa 
descended  into  the  plain,  and  niBhed  in  torrents  into  the 
devoted  citj.  Every  excess  which  vengeance,  cupidity, 
brutal  insolence,  and  unbridled  passion  could  produce,  was 
speedily  committed ;  the  asylums  of  young  women  were 
forced,  their  persons  violated,  and  they  afterwards  murdered ; 
shrieking  females,  weeping  children,  trembling  old  men,  were 
to  be  seen  striving  to  force  their  way  through  the  brutal 
throng,  to  gain  the  ships,  or  perishing  under  the  ruins  of  the 
burning  edifices.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Cape  Town 
was  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  massacred  or  dispersed. 

"  When  fatigue  had  caused  the  disorder  and  carnage  to 
cease,  and  the  conflagration  had  ceased  for  want  of  anything 
farther  to  bum,  the  remaining  black  inhabitants  were 
oi^nised  into  battalions,  and  the  slaves,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  amidst  the  general  wreck  with  their  newly  acquired 
freedom,  surrendered  themselves  to  obtain  provisions.  Ships 
imploring  succour  were  dispatched  to  the  neighbouring  isles 
and  the  continent ;  and  the  remains  of  a  flourishing  colony 
resembled  a  horde  cast  by  shipwreck  on  a  desert  shore. 

"  This  frightful  catastrophe  was  the  first  signal  of  the 
abolition  of  slaveiy  by  the  partial  emancipation  of  the 
Negroes.  This  idea  of  the  liberation  of  the  Negroes  had 
long  been  spread  in  France  and  the  colonies ;  the  dreams  of 
the  philanthropist  had  penetrated  even  to  the  workshops  of 
the  slaves.  The  opposition  of  the  whites  and  the  men  of 
colour  speedily  accelerated  the  evil;  they  mutually  freed 
the  slaves  who  were  to  be  enrolled  to  combat  each  other ; 
and  enfranchisement  was  always  the  reward  to  which  they 
looked  forward  as  the  result  of  their  revolt.  This  was 
declared  universal,  by  a  decree  of  the  commissioners  of 
France,  on  the  21st  June  1793,  which  announced,  that  all 
the  Negroes  who  took  up  arms  for  the  Republic  should 
receive  their  freedom.  Such  were  the  eflects  of  this  great 
measure,  dictated  by  philanthropy,  but  carried  into  execa- 
tion  without  regard  to  the  capacity  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  The  fatal  gift  involved  in  one  promiscuous 
ruin  the  slaves  and  their  oppressors."* 
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Nor  has  the  subsequent  fate  of  this  once  flourishing 
colony  been  less  calamitous.  For  ten  years  afterwards  its 
history  vas  such  a  succession  of  ciril  wars,  disasters,  and 
confusion,  that  the  most  patient  historical  research  can 
hardly  trace  the  thread  of  the  calamities.  The  iudependence 
of  its  population  has  been  established ;  but  with  it  they  have 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  degradation,  combining  the  indolence 
and  recklessness  of  sarage,  with  the  vices  and  the  corruptions 
of  civilised  hfe.  Hardly  caring  to  cultivate  the  ground,  they 
wander  through  the  woods,  gaining  a  precarious  subsistence 
by  shooting  or  ensnaring  animals  :  from  being  the  greatest 
sugar  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  St  Domingo  is  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  importing  both  sugar  and  subsistence ; 
population  has  rapidly  declined  ;  and  such  is  the  nniversal 
profligacy  of  manners,  as  to  threaten,  if  such  an  event  were 
possible,  at  no  distant  period  its  entire  destruction.  To  all 
appearance,  this  beautiful  islaod  in  half  a  century  will  be 
tenanted  only  by  naked  savages,  more  vicious  and  degraded, 
but  not  superior  in  civilisation  or  improvement  to  the  Indians 
who  first  beheld  the  sails  of  Columbus.^ 

These  fiu^  are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  coosideration. 
They  demonstoBte,  that  hnman  nature  is  the  same  in  the 
torrid  as  in  the  temperate  zone  ;  in  the  sable  breast  of  the 
African  Negro,  as  in  the  serfs  of  France  or  the  boors  of 
Russia.  An  individual  does  not  become  a  man  at  six  years 
of  age ;  if  we  give  to  childhood  the  indulgences  or  the  free- 
dom of  manhood,  a  hfe  of  unbridled  passion,  or  useless 
indolence,  may  with  certainty  be  anticipated.  It  is  by  slow 
degrees,  and  imperceptible  gradations,  that  all  the  great 
changes  of  nature  are  effected ;  continents,  the  abode  of 
millions,  are  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  innumerable 
rills ;  empires,  which  are  to  subsist  for  ages,  slowly  arise  out 
of  the  struggles  and  the  hardships  of  infant  existence. 
Freedom,  the  greatest  gift  of  nature,  can  neither  be  appre- 
ciated nor  enjoyed  for  a  very  long  period  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation  ;  if  suddenly  bestowed  on  an  enslaved  population, 
it  tears  society  in  pieces,  and  subjects  men  to  the  worst  of 
tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  their  own  passions  and  vices.  If 
we  would  consult  the  interests  of  the  slaves  themselves,  if  we 
would  save  them  from  the  dominion  of  the  most  frightful 
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Tices,  if  ve  wonld  preserve  their  race  irom  extermination, 
we  must  admit  them  by  slov  degrees,  and  imperceptible 
gradations,  to  the  adrautages  and  the  destitution  of  freedom. 
Centuries  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  introduced  without 
the  certainty  of  destruction  to  the  slave  population.  When 
we  see  a  middle  class  formed  which  connects  the  upper 
and  the  lower  classes,  the  proprietor  and  the  Negro  ;  when 
we  behold  justice  regularly,  impartially,  and  formally 
administered  ;  when  we  see  artificial  wants  prevalent  among 
the  poor,  and  industry  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  from  a 
sense  of  the  blessings  with  which  it  is  attended,  and  a  legal 
provision  for  the  labouring  classes  established,  then,  and  not 
tili  then,  the  bonds  of  slavery  may  be  aboliBhed.  When 
that  period  arrives,  however,  no  efforts  of  fanaticism,  no 
struggles  of  a  party,  will  be  required  for  Negro  emancipa- 
tion ;  the  interests  of  the  owners  themselves  will  lead,  as  in 
the  feudal  ages,  to  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  poor ; 
the  change  will  be  so  gradual  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and 
the  child  will  become  a  man  without  being  sensible  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  parental  authority. 

The  speeches  of  Ministers,  when  the  West  India  question 
was  brought  forward,  were  so  extravagant  and  riolent,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  the  colonies  were  fanned  into  a  Same. 
On  15th  April  1831,  Lord  Howick,  Under-Colonial  Secre- 
tary of  State,  said  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : — 

"The  hoDonrable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr  Bni^the  agent  of  Jam  ■lea) 
asks,  if  we  meant  to  abandon  the  polic7  of  1823,  and  to  sacrifice  proper!:?  r 
For  myself,  I  bare  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  the  negative.  I  vould, 
nnqnestionablj,  preserve  the  rights  of  property,  bat  I  would  not  preserve 


pation  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves  themselves  ;  but  were  I  convinced  that  im- 
mediate emancipation  coold  be  effected  with  safety  to  the  staves,  I  should 
say,  kt  it  takeplace  at  once ;  the  planter  might  then,  indeed,  have  a  jnst  claim 
on  the  British  nation,  by  whose  encouragement  and  sanction  he  has  been 
induced  to  acquire  the  property  of  which  he  would  be  deprived.  It  would 
be  unjust  that  the  whole  penalty  should  fall  on  those  who  have  only  shared 
the  crime  by  which  it  has  been  mcnrred.  But,  however  large  the  claim  of 
the  West  Indian  fur  compensation  may  be,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
should  not  stand  in  my  way  for  a  moment,  as  weighed  against  the  import- 
ance of  putting  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves.  I  consider  the  whole 
system  of  slavery  one  of  such  deep  oppression,  and  Inigoity,  and  cruelty, 
that,  it  I  could  be  satisfled  it  was  safe  to  emancipate  the  slaves  now,  I  wonld 
say.  Do  to,  and  do  it  at  once ;  and  we  will  settle  scores  among  onrselves 
aflffl-wards,  and  determine  in  what  proportion  the  penalty  of  our  gnilt  is  to 
be  paid  ;  but  the  victim  qflhal  guHl  tmut  not  continue  for  one  hour  to  taffer, 
while  we  are  haggling  abont  poondB,  ehiUings,  and  pence.' " 
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When  such  sentimeBts  vere  uttered  by  the  organs  of 
GoTentmeut,  is  it  surprising  that  the  West  Indies  caught 
fire? 

The  imminent  danger  of  thia  delusion  gaining  ground, 
Tshich  was  precisely  the  cause  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  St 
Domingo  BiaTes  in  1789,  vhich  at  length  destroyed  that 
noble  colony,  was  fiilly  explained  to  Government,  and  they, 
in  consequence,  prepared  the  following  proclamation,  cal- 
culated to  extinguish  such  chimerical  expectation  : — 

"  By  the  King.— A  proclamation —William  B,  Wherew  it  has  been 
represented  to  ne,  that  the  alava  in  some  of  onr  We»t  India  colonies,  and  of 
ovi  poseesaions  on  the  continent  of  SouA  Amtrica,  have  been  erroneous^ 
led  to  believe  that  orden  have  been  sent  out  by  utjbr  their  emancipation :  and 
whereas  tueh  bditfhat  produced  adt  of  nuttAorOuiaAoR,  which  have  excited 
our  higkeit  ditplauvre :  We  have  thoneht  fit,  bj,  and  with  the  advice  of  onr 
privy  council,  to  issne  this  onr  royal  prodamation :  And  we  do  hereby 
declare  and  make  known,  that  the  slave  population  in  onr  bbiU  colonics  and 
possesrions  will  forfeit  all  claim  on  oor  protection  if  they  shall  fail  to  render 
entire  snbmisaion  to  the  laws,  as  well  as  dutifal  obedience  to  their  masters : 
And  we  hereby  cbai^e  and  command  all  onr  governors  of  our  said  West 
India  colonies  and  possessions,  to  give  the  fuUiat  ptibHcity  to  thit  our  pro- 
clamation,  and  to  enforce,  by  all  the  legal  mt^ans  in  tbeir  power,  tbe  punish- 
ment of  those  who  may  dbtarb  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  onr  said  colonies 
and  psssBuions. 

"  Given  at  onr  court  at  Saint  James's,  this  third  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  in  the  second  year  of  onr  reign. 
— God  save  the  King." 

But  what  did  GoTemment  do  at  the  same  time  1  Afraid, 
during  the  R«fonn  struggle,  of  injuring  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  their  emancipating  supporters  in  this  country,  they 
sent  out,  along  with  this  declaration,  an  injunction — "  thai 
it  should  not  be  made  use  of  unless  a  case  of  necessity 
arose."  And,  accordingly.  Lord  Belmore  did  not  feel  him- 
self authorised  to  publish  it  till  the  24M  December,  when 
the  insurrection  was  just  breaking  out.  This  delay.  Sir 
Willoughby  Cotton  justly  remarks,  was  "  most  astonishing, 
as  it  would  appear  b)  have  been  known,  on  almost  all  the 
estates,  thai  tt  was  the  determination  of  the  Negroes  not  to 
work  after  New  Yeai^s  Day  without  being  made  free." 
Now  what,  in  the  name  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  common 
sense,  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  prohibition  ?  If  the 
proclamation  was  not  required,  why  issue  it  %  If  it  was, 
why  send  it  to  the  colonies  with  an  injunction  not  to  use 
it  ?  "A  case  of  necessity"  most  arise,  it  seems,  before  it  is 
to  be  used.      Is  the  burning  of  a  hundred  plantations,  the 
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slaughter  of  thousands  of  Negroes,  the  loas  of  four  miUions, 
the  "  case  of  neceasity"  to  which  it  alludes  1  It  sets  out 
vith  stating,  that  it  had  been  represented  to  them  in  June 
1831,  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  Colonies  "hare 
been  emmeously  led  to  believe  that  orders  have  been  seat 
out  by  us  for  th^r  emancipation ;  and  whereas  such  belief 
has  produced  acts  of  inaubordinaiion  which  have  exited  our 
highest  displeasure."  Here  then  the  existence  of  com- 
menced insurrection,  and  the  causes  to  which  it  was  owing, 
are  admitted  ;  the  governors  are  ordered  "  to  give  the  fullest 
publicity  to  this  our  proclamation  ;"  and  yet  private  orders 
are  sent  out  not  to  publish  the  proclamation ;  not  to 
dispel  the  illusion  under  which  the  slaves  laboured,  but  to 
allow  them  to  go  on,  infatuated  by  the  idea  that  their 
emancipation  had  been  granted  to  them,  and  was  withheld 
by  the  local  authorities  t  One  would  imagine,  from  such 
conduct,  that  it  was  the  design  of  Government  to  entice  the 
slaves  on  to  commit  themselves  to  acts  of  insurrection,  in 
order  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  severer  and 
prompter  punishment — in  the  same  way  as  when  intelligence 
of  an  intended  housebreaking  is  received  by  the  police,  they 
frequently  allow  the  offenders  to  get  into  the  house,  and 
commit  the  capital  felony,  before  they  rush  from  their  hid- 
ing-places and  arrest  the  delinquents.  From  any  such 
nefarious  design,  we  fully  acquit  our  well-meaning  and 
sincere,  but  weak  and  ill-informed  Colonial  Ministers  ;  but 
from  vrbatever  motive  their  conduct  proceeded,  certain  it  is 
that  it  bad  precisely  this  effect,  and  led  on  the  slaves  to 
insurrection  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  purposely  designed 
to  deliver  over  these  once  flourishing  islwids  to  rapine  and 
conflagration. 

The  Negroes,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  are  not  the  ignorant 
body  which  they  once  were.  Forty  tiiousand  emancipated 
slaves,  chiefly  in  respectable  stations  in  society,  are  to  be 
found  in  Jamaica  alone,  the  greater  part  of  whom  can  read 
and  write  ;  and  though  the  conduct  of  this  body  during  the 
late  trying  disturbances  has  been  exemplary  in  the  extreme, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  they  formed  a  certain  channel  of  com- 
munication by  which  the  rash  and  ignorant  efforts  of  the 
emancipating  party  in  this  country  were  speedily  made  known 
to  their  enslaved  brethren  in  the  West  Indies.     Without 
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ascribing  to  these  freed  men  anj  but  the  most  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  motivea,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they 
would  not  read  with  avidity  the  inflammatory  harangues  in 
favour  of  speedy  or  immediate  emancipation  with  which 
Great  Britain  resounded,  and  the  popular  journals  were 
filled,  during  the  whole  of  1829  and  1830 ;  nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  these  emancipated  Africans,  on  the  threshold 
of  civilisation,  were  misled  aa  to  the  effects  of  rapid  emanci- 
pation, when,  with  the  example  of  St  Domingo  before  their 
eyes,  they  were  overlooked  by  such  men  as  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Goderich,  and  Mr  Charles  Grant. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  themselves  are  now 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  doubtless  this  opened  an  addi- 
tional and  wide  channel  for  the  reception  of  seditious  and 
inflammatory  doctrines,  either  from  reckless  and  ambitious 
popular  leaders  in  this  country,  or  from  ignorant  and  fanatical 
missionaries  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  from  the  efi^orts  of 
such  men,  however,  not  the  mere  diffusion  of  religious  in- 
struction, that  any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended — it  is  not 
Christianity,  but  Christianity  used  as  the  organ  of  revo- 
lution or  fanaticism,  which  ia  to  be  dreaded  That  the 
Gospel  itself  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  dne  subordination 
on  the  part  of  slaves  to  their  masters,  is  evident,  not  only 
from  its  precepts,  which  everywhere  enjoin  a  scrupulous 
discharge  of  his  duty  by  the  slave  as  well  as  the  master, 
and  nowhere  give  the  slightest  encouragement  to  insurrection 
or  revolution,  but  from  the  historical  fact  that  it  co- 
existed with  slavery  for  1500  years  without  any  distur- 
bance further  than  what  occasionally  arose  from  the  frenzy 
of  democracy  ;  and  that  it  is  now  to  be  found  side  by  side 
with  the  Evangelists  in  one  half  of  the  Christian  world. 

Religion,  indeed,  is  fitted  uUimatdy  to  effect  the  greatest 
changes  in  society  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  they  are  effected 
is,  as  Guizot  has  justly  remarked,  by  coercing  the  passions, 
and  softening  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  not  by  any 
changes  in  the  elements  of  civilisation.  Prescribing  no 
changes  for  the  frame  of  society ;  enjoining  no  innovation  in 
the  relation  between  man  and  man ;  never  convulsing  nations 
by  sudden  alterations  in  their  government  and  institutions, 
it  confines  all  its  efforts  to  purifying  the  life  and  the  con- 
science ;  and  causes  great  uUirnaie  changes  in  society  by 
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the  improTemeDt  which  it  has  effected  in  the  disposition  of 
its  members.  Such  chaoges  are  necessarily  extremely 
gradual  and  perfectly  safe ;  because  they  imply  that  the 
needful  change  is  effected  in  the  human  mind  before  any 
alteration  is  attempted  in  aociety,  and  measures  of  severity 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  altered  ideas  of  those  vho  are 
subjected  to  them.  Under  the  influence  of  this  blessed  and 
Christian  spirit,  the  bonds  drop  from  the  hands  of  the  slave 
without  his  being  conscious  of  it ;  the  number  of  manu- 
missions enlarges  gradaally  from  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  slave-ovners,  and  the  increased  habits  of  order  and 
industry  in  the  labouring  population ;  a  numerous  mixed 
class  arises,  partly  servile  and  partly  free  ;  the  advantage 
of  free  labour  becomes  obvious,  from  the  spread  of  artificial 
vanta  among  the  slaves  having  induced  them  to  submit  to 
the  severe  and  unceasing  toil  which  is  the  attendant  of  free- 
dom by  the  onvarying  decree  of  Providence ;  and  by  common 
consent  and  a  sense  of  mutual  advantage,  slavery  gradually 
dies  out,  like  an  ancient  and  now  forgotten  language. 
Such  was  the  pacific  and  unobserved  extinction  of  slavery 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  imder  the  silent  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  human  heart.  But  very  different  have 
been  the  results,  in  every  age  and  country,  from  all 
attempts  to  combine  religion  vnth  revolution,  and  con- 
vert the  unseen  spirit,  which  walks  in  the  silver  robe  of 
innocence  through  the  human  heart,  into  the  armed  and 
reckless  innovator,  which,  by  the  aid  of  sovereign  or  sacer- 
dotal power,  at  once  effects  great  and  perilous  changes  in 
the  frame  of  society.  From  all  such  attempts  utter  ruin 
both  to  master  and  servant  has  arisen  in  all  ages  of  the 
world ;  and  by  such  attempts,  the  ^hat  and  pacific  process 
of  emancipation  has  been  more  retarded  than  by  any  otiier 
events  wtuch  history  records.  There  is  but  one  lesson  of 
experience  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  told  in  characters  of 
fire  in  the  atrocities  of  the  Jacquerie  of  France,  the  great 
slave  revolt  of  Germany,  the  ashes  of  St  Domingo,  and  the 
flames  of  Jamaica. 

But  there  is  another  topic  of  still  greater  importance,  in 
which  the  conduct  of  Government  appears  in  equally  deplo- 
rable colours ;  aod  that  is,  the  tyrannical  use  which  uiey 
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have  made  of  the  distressea  of  the  West  India  islands,  to 
eadearour  to  force  upou  their  local  legislatures  an  Order  in 
Coimcil  totally  unsaoctioDed  by  Parliament,  and  Thicb,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  those  possessed  of  any  local  information, 
will  prove  fatal  to  all  the  West  India  estates,  by  the  extra- 
vagant, ruinous,  and  uselesB  stipulations  in  favour  of  the 
Negroes  which  it  contains.  The  oppressive  means  which 
were  to  be  adopted  to  force  this  obnoxious  Order  in  Council 
upon  the  refractory  Colonial  Legislatures  were  thus  detailed 
by  Lord  Howick,  Under-Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  on 
15th  April  1831,  in  the  debate  above  alluded  to  : — 

"  Such  an  Order  in  Council  is  now  in  preparation,  em- 
bodying every  improvement  which  has  already  been  tried 
with  success,  either  in  our  own  colonies  or  in  those  of  any 
other  power,  and,  without  adopting  any  new  principle, 
supplying  any  defects  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
manner  of  carrying  into  execution  what  has  already  been 
attempted.  This  Order  in  Council  will  be  sent  out  to  the 
colonies  with  the  intimation  that,  to  entitle  them  to  the 
indvigence  which  it  is  intended  to  hold  out,  they  must  adopt 
it  word  for  word,  without  addition  or  alteration." 

Now,  obseiTe  what  this  amounts  to.  The  Government 
say  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  who  ahne  possess  the  legal 
power  of  legislating  for  their  reactive  islands,  "  We  know 
you  are  ground  to  the  dust  by  long-continued  and  over- 
powering distress ;  we  are  aware  of  your  necessities ;  we 
know  that  you  are  threatened  with  an  insurrection  among 
your  slaves,  and  crushed  by  burdensome  taxes  on  every 
part  of  your  produce ;  but  unless  you  will  surrender  your 
chartered  liberties,  and  adopt  an  Order  in  Council,  a  royal 
ordinance,  as  an  act  of  your  own  parliament,  we  will  not 
give  you  the  relief  which  we  know  you  indispensably  require." 
And  this  is  the  conduct  of  Whig  statesmen,  the  descendants 
of  the  opponents  of  Lord  North,  the  champions  of  North 
American  freedom,  the  vehement  coodemners  of  the  royal 
ordinances  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  advocates  of  Parliamentary 
legislation  and  the  representative  system  all  over  the  world  1 

This  intention  was  too  completely  carried  into  execution. 
The  proposed  Acta  id  Council  were  issued  on  20th  June 
and  2d  November  1831,  and  immediately  sent  out  to  all 
the  colonies,  accompanied  with  the  intimation,  that  "  Gov- 
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crament  had  resolved  to  adopt  certain  fiscal  regulations 
for  the  relief  of  the  colonies,  but  that  thej  would  do  so 
only  on  conditioD  of  the  regulatious  of  this  Order  ia  Coun- 
cil being  explicitly  complied  with,  and  that,  to  avoid  all 
dispute  as  to  what  might  or  might  not  be  deemed  compli- 
ance, nothing  would  he  deemed  sufficient  by  Government, 
but  an  act  of  the  local  legislature,  declaring  the  Act  in 
Council  to  have  the  force  of  a  law." 

The  way  in  which  this  outrageous  attempt  to  elude  the 
rights  of  the  local  legislatures  in  the  colonies  has  been 
received,  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  Resolved,  that  the  meiiu  devlsod  bj  k  faction  io  the  House  of  Com- 
moca  to  deprive  ns  of  onr  propertj,  if  carried  uito  efTect,  cannot  ful  to 
create  a  servile  war  of  too  horrible  a  Datore  to  contemplate,  and  tbat  anv 
person  who  attempts  to  prodnce  or  promote  socb  a  war  is  on  enemj  to  bis 
COnntry, 

"  Kesolved,  Tbat  tbe  condnct  of  the  British  Government  in  tazing  ns 
higher  than  other  sobjects ;  in  fostering  our  enemies,  and  listening  to  their 
falsehoods  against  as ;  in  rejecting  statements  from  impartial  persons  in  onr 
favour ;  in  ailoning  designing  men,  nnder  the  sainllj  cloak  of  religion,  not 
onlj  to  pilfer  onr  peasantry  of  their  savings,  but  also  to  sow  discontent  and 
rebellion  amongst  them ;  in  threatening  to  withdraw  troops,  for  whose  pro- 
tection we  have  donblj  paid,  and  which  we  might  claim  as  oar  right,  at  a 
time  a  servile  war  maj  be  apprehended  ;  is  most  heartless,  and  in  violation 
of  justice,  humanitj,  and  sound  policy." 

The  resolutions  proceed  to  state,  that  "  thrown,"  ^  tbej  are  abont  to  be, 
"  as  a  prey  before  tnisgnided  savages,  we  have  no  other  alternative  than  t« 
resist ;"  and  to  pray  the  King  "  tiiat  we  may  be  absolved  from  onr  allegi- 
ance, and  allowed  to  seek  that  protection  from  another  nation  which  is  so 
nnjnstly  and  cruelly  withheld  from  na  bj  onr  own." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Orders  in  Council  should 
have  been  so  Feceived.  Besides  authorising  a  constant  and 
ruinous  interference  between  the  master  and  slave,  they  com- 
pel the  former  to  give  the  latter  double  the  rations  daily  of  a 
British  soldier,  and  that  under  the  sun  of  the  tropics  I 

All  the  other  Colonies  have  received  the  obnoxious  ordi- 
nances in  the  same  manner. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Ministers  have  combined  to  accu- 
mulate upon  our  West  India  Colonies  tbe  evils  at  once  of 
the  St  Domingo  revolt,  and  the  war  of  North  American 
independence.  By  their  rash  and  vehement  speeches,  both 
in  and  out  of  office,  in  favour  of  immediate  or  early  eman- 
cipation, coupled  with  their  inexplicable  suppression  of  the 
Proclamation,  calculated  to  put  down  the  dangerous  hopes 
which  their  speeches  and  the  rash  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
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had  occaaioDed,  thej  hare  predpitated  Jamaica  into  mas- 
Bacre  and  conflagration  ;  irbile,  bj  their  tyrannical  and  un- 
coDBtitutional  promulgation  of  an  Order  in  Council,  which 
is  to  be  thrust  down  the  throats  of  a  local  legislature  like  a 
royal  ordinance,  as  the  price  of  their  receiying  any  relief 
from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  thej  have  awakened 
in  these  colonies  a  spirit  of  resistance,  which  must  ultimately, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  North  American  colonies,  lead  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

The  question  on  which  the  West  Indies  are  now  at  issue 
with  the  mother  country,  is  one  of  the  utmost  moment,  and 
one  in  which  the  colonies  are  agitated  by  the  most  vital  of  all 
interests.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which,  under 
Lord  North,  lost  for  this  country  the  whole  of  its  North 
American  colonies  ;  with  this  difference  that,  instead  of  its 
being  an  act  of  Parliament  which  is  now  sought  to  be 
imposed,  it  is  an  order  of  the  Kijig  in  Council,  which  the 
lo<^  Piu'Iiament  are  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  literatim,  as 
the  price  of  their  receiving  the  assistance,  without  which  their 
existence  would  not  be  worth  preserving.  This  is  a 
stretch  of  power  which  has  never  yet  been  exhibited  in 
this  country,  nor  indeed  by  any  other  haying  the  remotest 
I'egard  for  the  preservation  of  its  colonial  possessions.  The 
Grovm  colonies — that  is,  sach  of  the  islands  as  have  no 
local  l^slatnre — are  ordained  at  once  to  adopt  this  royal 
ordinance  ;  and  those  which  have  Parliaments  of  their  own, 
are  ordered  to  do  so  under  pain  of  receiving  no  relief  what- 
ever from  the  mother  country,  at  the  time  when  it  is  dealt 
out  to  the  more  obsequious  colonies,  which  give  to  tiie  royal 
proclamation  the  force  of  law. 

We  ^e  aware  that  all  statements  of  the  ruin  which 
is  likely  to  ensue  to  our  West  India  possessions,  is  a  matter 
of  no  sort  of  concern  either  to  our  fanatics  in  religion  or 
our  zealots  in  reform ;  but  possibly  they  may  be  somewhat 
more  alive  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  themselves,  the 
perils  to  the  very  existence  of  the  British  empire,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  which  are  now  in  progress  in  the 
West  India  islands.  To  such  persons  we  cannot  do  better 
than  earnestly  recommend  the  consideration  of  the  two  first 
of  the  admirable  resolntions  of  the  great  West  India  meet- 
ing, lately  held  in  the  City. 
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"S.  That  tlie  vklae  of  the  West  India  colonies  to  the  reveane,  mannfac' 
taring  indostt?,  and  mercantile  mariue  of  Great  Britain,  maj  be  at  once 
ascertained  by  reference  to  Parli  amen  tar j  doonments,  whereby  it  wili  appear 
that  the  duties  annually  collected  from  West  India  prodnce  unonnt  to  teoat 
BuOiont  lUrling ;  that  the  annual  official  valae  of  British  manQfactorea 
exported  to  the  colonies  is  abont  £5,500,000,  and  the  amount  of  shipping 
employed  in  the  direct  trade,  at>ont  260,000  tone ;  altogether  exhibiting  a 
bnuicb  of  commerce,  almost  nneqnatled  in  point  of  extent,  and  pecnliorly 
Important  on  account  of  Ita  national  character  :  the  whole  emanating  from 
British  capital,  being  conducted  by  British  subjects  in  British  vessels,  and 
flaally  retnming  the  whole  value  of  caltivation  in  the  colonies  into  the 
general  resonrces  of  the  mother  country,  while  the  cultivator  ia  snCfering 
the  extremity  of  distress. 

"  8.  That,  in  addition  to  the  direct  interconrM  of  Great  Britain  with  her 
West  India  colonies,  an  extensive  cross  trade  is  maintained  tKtween  those 
colonies  and  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  which  affords  em- 
ployment toupwards  of  100,000  tons  of  British  shipping;  and,  by  fnrnishing  a 
market  for  the  fish,  com,  salted  provisions,  and  inmber  of  British  America, 
contributes  essentially  to  the  prosperity  of  that  other  vast  branch  of  colonial 
dominion  on  which,  jointly  with  the  West  India  trade,  Great  Briiain 
depends  for  the  employment  of  at  least  one-third  of  her  whole  mercantile 
marine,  and,  consequently,  for  her  station  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 

"4.  That  the  loss  of  the  colonies,  or  the  abandonment  of  Interests  thus 
powerfally  contributing  to  the  resources  of  the  mother  country,  would  Inflict 
upon  numerous  branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  as  well  as  upon  the 
revenae,  an  Injury  of  incalcntable  magnitnde,  which  would  never  be  com- 
pensated by  foreign  trade.  So  great  a  destruction  of  commerce,  essen- 
tially domestic  in  all  its  relations,  mnst  not  only  entail  rain  upon  num- 
berless private  families,  but  would  withdraw  ftom  the  manufacturers 
of  copper,  iron,  mill-work,  hardware,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  the 
fisheries,  the  collieries,  the  salt  provision  trade  of  Ireland,  and  all  the 
various  trades  connected  with  shipping,  a  source  of  employment  on  which 
these  industrious  classes  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  in  war  as  well  as 
in  peace.  A  great  commerdal  convnlsion  mnst  follow  this  loss  of  employ- 
ment ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  revenue  would  be  seriously  affected  by 
a  great  diminution  of  consouptiou,  arising  out  of  the  diminiahed  ability  of 
the  people  to  purchase  taxablo  commodities,  and  the  enormous  advance  of 
price  of  all  colonial  articles  which  mnst  attend  the  abatractioa  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  British  West  Indies  from  the  general  market  of  Europe." 

These  facts  speak  volumes.  It  is  evideut  that  a  great 
proportion  of  our  revenue,  a  large  part  of  our  export  trade, 
the  beat  nurserj  for  our  seamen,  is  on  the  point  of  being  lost 
And  loBt  for  what  "i  for  more  arbitrary  stretches  of  power 
than  lighted  the  fire  of  North  American  independence,  and 
more  reckless  innovations  than  kindled  the  flames  of  the  St 
Domingo  revolt.  The  thirteen  provinces  of  America  were 
lost  to  Britain  in  consequence  of  adopting  one  pari  of  this 
system  ;  St  Domingo  was  lost  to  France,  and  has  been  pre- 
cipitated into  the  lowest  stage  of  misery  and  barbarity,  by 
adopting  another :  our  present  mlers  have  combined  at  the 
same  time  both  ! 

While  the  shipping  employed  to  Canada,  with  a  popula- 
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tioQ  little  exceeding  a  millioD,  is  400,000  tons,  or  a  shfk  of 
the  whole  British  tonnage,  that  to  the  United  States,  with 
a  population  of  twelve  millions,  is  only  a  seventh  part  of  that 
amount,  or  59,000  tons.  It  is  the  same  with  the  exports  of 
Britain  to  these  distant  dependencies. 

£5,500,000 
2,400,000 


Together,        .  .        £7,900,000 

So  that  two  millions  of  souls,  in  our  own  colonies,  take  olF 
nearly  £8,000,000  worth  of  manufacture ;  whereas  the  twelre 
millions  in  North  America  only  take  off  £6,000,000.  The 
reason  ohviously  Is,  that  independent  nations  early  adopt  the 
system  of  encouraging  their  own  ferries,  and  loading  icith 
heary  duties  all  imports  from  foreign  states.  The  Americans 
hare  yigoronsly  commenced  this  system  of  self-defence  ; 
while  we,  proceeding  on  the  rague  idea  of  iree  trade  with 
nations  who  will  give  us  no  corresponding  return,  are  daily 
losing  our  exports  to  independent  states,  and  sared  from 
complete  stagnation  at  home,  only  by  the  rapid  growth  and 
increasing  wants  of  our  colonial  dependencies. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  most  important  fact,  as  regards 
the  shipping  interests,  was  stated  by  Mr  Palmer,  at  the 
meeting  to  which  we  have  referred,  which  demonstrates  how 
necessary  practical  knowledge  is  to  correct  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  mere  custom-house  returns.  As  a  shipowner, 
and  conversant  with  shipping  business  from  his  earhest  years, 
he  was  probably  able  to  say  as  much  upon  the  importance 
of  that  subject  as  any  other  man. 

"  He  meant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting  parti- 
cularly to  the  comparntive  importance  of  the  West  India 
shipping  with  tliat  of  the  shipping  of  the  country  to  every 
other  part.  Upon  this  he  would  refer  to  the  returns  which 
had  been  made  lately  to  the  House  of  Lords — returns  in 
themselves  requiring  a  great  deal  of  explanation  to  render 
them  at  all  intelligible  to  the  community  at  laige.  By  those 
returns  it  appeared  that  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  which 
bad  entered  the  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
course  of  last  year  was  2,367,333  tons ;  of  which  that  from 
the  British  West  India  ports  was  249,079 — in  this  way 
appearing  to  be  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  tonnage 
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engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  This  vas  not  accarate ; 
hecause  the  two  mitlions  and  a  fraction  of  a  tonnage  included 
the  entry  of  every  vessel,  from  whatever  port  in  the  world 
she  might  have  arrired.  To  the  East  Indies  a  ship  could 
scarcely  make  one  voyage  within  the  twelve  months,  whilst 
fixim  the  ports  in  Belgium  she  was  able  to  make  no  less  than 
from  six  to  eight  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  each  case 
the  vessel  was  entered  as  many  times  as  she  made  voyages. 
Therefore,  an  entry  of  700  tons  from  Belgium,  by  a  diip 
making  seven  voyages  in  the  course  of  the  year,  gives,  in 
reality,  but  the  employment  of  100  tons,  and  six  or  seven 
men ;  whereas,  a  vessel  from  the  East  Indies  employs  700 
tons  during  the  year,  and  50  seamen.  Upon  this  principle,  - 
he  had  dissected  the  whole  of  the  returns  made  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  result  was,  as  regarded  the  West  India  trade, 
that  instead  of  their  being  2,36  7,322  tons  of  Britiab  shipping 
employed  in  the  foi'eign  trade,  the  whole  did  not  exceed 
1,324,780  tons,  of  which  the  West  India  trade  composed 
one-sixth  part,  and  which  undoubtedly  was  a  most  important 
consideration.  Whatever  political  economists  might  say, 
no  one  attending  this  meeting  would  deny  that  such  a  dif- 
ference in  viewing  the  returns  was  of  importance  to  this 
country.  Id  the  time  of  war,  it  was  to  the  foreign  trade 
the  country  had  to  look  for  seamen.  It  was  the  foreign 
trade  and  long  voyages  which  alone  made  perfect  seamen." 

Thus,  it  is  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  tonnage  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  which  is  at  stake  in  the  West  Indies  :  another 
sixth  is  at  stake  in  Canada  ;  in  other  words,  one-third  of  the 
whole  foreign  trade  is  involved  in  the  intercourse  with  these 
two  colonies  alone.  And  it  is  the  whole  of  this  immense 
branch  ofourwealthandstrength  which  Ministers  havebrotight 
into  jeopardy  ;  first  by  their  absurd  proposal  to  ruin  the 
staple  trade  to  Canada  by  the  timber  duties,  then  by  their 
rash  and  despotic  acts  in  regard  to  the  West  India  colonies. 

When  Mr  Canning,  in  1823,  undertook  to  legislate  for 
the  West  India  colonies,  his  Resolutions,  which  breathe  the 
cautions  spirit  of  a  British  statesman,  were  as  follows  : — 

"That  it  b  expedient  to  adopt  effectaal  and  decisive  meaanres  foramelio- 
retiDg  the  condition  of  the  slave  popnlatioD  in  bis  Majeaty's  colonies. 

"That  throngh  a  determined  and  persevering,  bat  at  the  same  timejndi- 
cioos  and  temperate,  enforcement  of  ench  measores,  this  Hoose  looks  to  a 
progressive  improvement  In  the  character  of  the  slave  popalatloa,  each  as 
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maj  prepare  them  for  a  pArtidp&tian  id  tbose  dvil  rights  aod  privileges  which 
ore  enjoyed  b;  other  cluses  of  ht«  Majesty's  sattjects. 

"  That  this  hocss  is  snxiom  for  the  accompliahment  of  this  parpose  at  the 
eariiest  period  that  shall  be  compatible  with  the  wellbeiog  of  the  slaves 
themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  private  property. 

Such  vere  the  principles  on  vhicb  Parliament  proceeded, 
such  the  faith  to  which  they  were  pledged,  in  the  most  liberal 
dajs  of  Lord  LiTerpooI's  adnainistration.  Contrast  this 
■with  the  despotic  act  of  our  Whig  rulers,  forciog  an  Order 
in  CouDcil  at  once  on  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  leaving  to 
starvation  and  ruin  all  those  possessed  of  a  local  legislature, 
which  would  not  adopt  this  royal  proclamation  as  equiva- 
lent to  an  act  of  Parliament ! 

The  general  error  on  the  subject  of  the  West  India 
Negroes,  emanating  from  amiable  and  Christian  feelings, 
may  he  traced  to  the  same  source  as  the  political  errors 
which  are  now  shaking  the  empire  to  the  foundation  ;  a  dis- 
regard of  experience,  an  inattention  to  the  lessons  of  history, 
and  au  ignorance  of  the  past  progress  of  freedom  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  time,  however,  has  now  arrived, 
when  good  intentions  will  not  justify  insane  actions ;  nor 
men  be  pennltted  to  toss  about  firebrands,  and  say  it  was  in 
sport.  When  men  mingle  in  political  concerns,  we  require 
from  them  not  only  benevolent  wishes,  but  rational  conduct 
and  information  on  the  subjects  which  they  agitate  ;  we 
hold  it  no  excuse  for  a  physician,  who  has  sacrificed  his 
patient  by  bia  ignorance,  that  he  meant  only  to  do  him 
good.  If  the  boasted  spread  of  knowledge  has  effected  any- 
thing, it  should  teach  men  distrust  of  their  opinions,  if  not 
fortified  by  the  lessons  of  experience ;  and  it  must  prove 
worse  than  useless,  if  it  does  not  inspire  a  rooted  aversion 
for  every  project  which  is  not  founded  on  the  deductions  of 
history,  and  a  determination  to  resist  every  innovation  which 
does  not  imitate  the  gradual  changes  of  nature. 
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The  sitaation  of  IrelaDd  has  long  demanded  the  anxioua 
consideration  of  every  ■well-wisher  to  his  coantrj.  If  ve 
have  not  lately  adverted  to  it,  it  ia  not  because  its  convul-' 
sions  and  its  sufferings  have  failed  to  excite  our  wannest 
sympathy,  and  the  heroism  of  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabit- 
ants our  highest  admiration  ;  not  because  we  are  not  fully 
alive  to  the  imminent  hazard  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and 
the  indissoluble  bond  which  Las  united  its  fortunes  to  those 
of  this  country  ;  but  because  the  pressure  of  danger  and  of 
overwhelming  interest  at  borne  has  been  such  as  to  absorb 
our  exclusive  attention.  With  the  dagger  at  our  own 
throats,  we  bad  no  leisure  to  attend,  and  no  space  to  devote, 
to  anything  but  our  own  misfortuDes  ;  not  even  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  sister  island,  bound  to  us  by  every  tie  of  kindred 
interest  and  national  sympathy. 

The  crisis  of  the  moment,  however,  calls  for  instant 
attention,  and  we  gladly  turn  our  eyes  to  the  condition  of 
this  unhappy  country,  so  richly  gifted  by  nature,  so 
densely  peopled,  so  deplorably  pregnant  with  misery. 
The  survey,  while  it  is  melancholy,  is  yet  instructive ;  it 
points  with  unerring  hand  to  the  evils  of  popular  insubordi- 
nation, and  affords  an  example  of  the  effects  of  democratic 
misrole,  so  awful,  so  glaring,  that  if  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not  as  blind  and  perverted  as  their  flatterers  tcU  them 
they  are  enlightened,  they  must  perceive  the  fatal  gulf,  to 
the  brink  of  which  they  are  hastening.  The  consideration 
of  Irish  history,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  that  island, 
is  better  calculated  than  any  other  topic  to  illustrate  the 
principles  for  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  strenuously 


coDtpeDded ;  to  point  out  the  admirable  effects  of  real  free- 
dom, as  contradistinguished  from  popular  licentiousness  and 
democratic  tyranny ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  enormous  evils 
arising  not  merely  to  the  higher  but  to  the  lover  orders,  from 
those  principles  of  anarchy  and  insubordination  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  Revolutionists  to  render  general  throughout 
the  world. 

That  Ireland,  though  blesaed  with  a  rich  soil  and  a 
temperate  climate,  though  abounding  in  men,  and  overflow- 
ing with  agricultural  riches,  is  a  distracted  and  unhappy 
country,  is  universally  known.  That  it  is  overwhelmed  with 
a  beggarly  and  redundant  population  ;  that  its  millions  are 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  seem  to  live  only  to 
bring  into  the  world  millions  as  miserable  and  distracted  as 
themselves,  is  matter  of  common  observation,  not  only  to 
all  who  have  visited  the  country  itself,  but  to  all  who  have 
compared  it  with  other  states,  even  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
civilisation,  and  under  circumstances  generally  supposed  the 
most  adverse  to  human  improvement.  That  its  population 
ia  redundant,  as  well  as  miserable  to  the  very  greatest 
d^ee,  is  demonstrated,  not  merely  by  the  immense  tide  of 
emigration  which  annually  flows  over  the  Atlantic,  but  the 
enormous  multitudes  who  are  daily  transported  across  the 
channel  to  overwhelm  the  already  overpeopled  shores  of 
Britain.  From  Mr  Clelaad's  admirable  statistical  work  on 
Glasgow,  it  appears  that  there  are  no  leas  than  35,000  Irish 
in  that  city,  almost  all  in  the  very  lowest  rank  and  humblest 
employments  of  life  ;  and  the  proportion  in  the  other  great 
cities  of  the  empire — Manchester,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Edinburgh — is  probably  at  least  as  great. 
Humboldt  was  the  first  who  took  notice  of  the  extraordi- 
nary, and,  but  for  his  accuracy,  almost  incredible  fact,  that 
between  the  years  1801  and  1821  there  was  a  difference  of 
a  million  of  souls  between  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain,  as  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  births 
and  the  deaths,  and  the  actual  increase  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
a  difference  which  he  justly  considers  as  chiefly  owing  to 
the  immense  influx  of  Irish  during  that  period.* 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  shake  ourselves  loose 
of  Ireland,  or  consider  its  misery  as  a  foreign  and  extraneous 

■  Eumboldl'i  Tot/aga,  vilL  2Vt. 
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coDsideratioD,  vith  vhich  the  people  of  this  country  have 
little  concem.  The  starratioD  and  aoarchy  of  that  king- 
dom is  a  leprosy,  vhich  ^11  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
empire.  The  redundance  of  our  own  population,  the  misery 
of  our  own  poor,  the  weight  of  our  own  poor-rates,  are  all 
chiefly  owing  to  the  multitudes  who  ai'e  perpetually  pressing 
upon  them  from  the  Irish  shores.  During  the  periods  of  the 
greatest  depression  of  industry  in  this  country  since  the 
peace,  if  the  Irish  labourers  could  have  been  removed,  the 
native  poor  would  have  found  ample  employment ;  and  more 
than  one  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  reported, 
after  the  most  patient  investigation  and  minute  examination 
of  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  there  is  no 
tendency  to  undue  increase  among  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  whole  existing  distress  was  owing  to 
the  immigration  from  the  sister  kingdom. 

Nature  has  forbidden  us  to  sever  the  connexion  which 
suhfiists  between  the  two  countries.  We  must  swim  or  sink 
together.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  effect  that  disjunction 
of  British  from  Irish  interests,  for  which  the  demagogues  of 
that  country  so  strenuously  contend,  and  which  many  per- 
sons in  this  island,  from  the  well-founded  jealousy  of  Catho- 
lic ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, are  gradually  becoming  inclined  to  support.  The  legis- 
lature may  be  separated  by  act  of  Parliament ;  the  govern- 
ment may  be  severed  by  Catholic  revolts  ;  but  Ireland  wilt 
not  the  less  hang  like  a  deadweight  round  the  neck  of  Eng- 
land ;  its  starving  multitudes  will  not  the  less  overwhelm  our 
labourers ;  its  passions  and  its  jealousies  will  not  the  less 
paralyse  the  exertions  of  our  government.  Let  a  Catholic 
Republic  be  established  in  Ireland ;  let  O'Connell  be  its 
President ;  let  the  English  landholders  be  rooted  out,  and 
Ireland,  with  its  priests  and  its  poverty,  be  left  to  shift 
for  itself;  and  the  weight,  the  insupportable  weight  of 
its  misery  will  be  more  severely  felt  than  ever.  De- 
prived of  the  wealth  and  the  capital  of  the  English  land- 
holders, or  of  the  proprietors  of  English  descent ;  a  prey  to 
its  own  furious  and  ungovernable  passions;  ruled  by  an 
ignorant  and  ambitions  priesthood ;  seduced  by  frantic  and 
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unprincipled  demagogues,  it  would  speedily  fall  into  an  abjss 
of  misery  far  greater  than  that  which  already  orerwhelms  it. 
For  every  thonsand  of  the  Irish  poor  who  now  approach  the 
shores  of  Britain,  ten  thousand  would  then  arriye,  fix)m  the 
experienced  impossibility  of  finding  subsistence  at  home ; 
universal  distress  would  produce  such  anarchy  as  would 
necessarily  lead  the  better  classes  to  throv  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  any  government  who  would  interfere  for  their 

ftrotection.  France  would  find  the  golden  opportunity,  so 
ong  wished  for,  at  length  arrived,  of  striking  at  the  power 
of  England  through  the  neighbouring  island ;  the  tricolor 
flag  would  speedily  wave  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to 
Cape  Clear ;  and  even  if  England  submitted  to  the  usurpa- 
tion, and  relinquished  its  rebellious  subjects  to  the  great 
parent  democracy,  the  cost  of  men  and  ships  required  to 
guard  the  western  shore  of  Britain,  and  avert  the  pestilence 
from  our  own  homes,  would  be  greater  than  that  of  those 
now  employed  In  maintaining  a  precarious  and  doubtful 
authority  in  that  distracted  island. 

Whence  are  all  this  misery  and  these  lurious  passions,  in 
a  country  so  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  subjected  to 
a  government  whose  sway  has,  in  other  states,  secured  so 
large  a  portion  of  general  felicity  ?  The  Irish  democrats 
answer,  that  it  is  the  oppression  of  the  English  government 
which  has  done  all  these  things ;  the  editors  of  the  Whig 
journals  and  reviews  repeat  the  same  cry ;  and  the  bulk  of 
their  followers,  following  their  leaders  on  this  as  on  every 
other  subject,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  re-echo  the  same  senti- 
ment, until  it  has  obtained  general  belief,  even  among  those 
whose  education  and  good  sense  might  have  led  them  to  see 
through  the  fallacy.  Yet,  in  truth,  there  is  no  opinion  more 
erroneous ;  and  there  is  none  the  dissemination  of  which 
has  done  so  much  to  perpetuate  the  very  evils  which  are  the 
subject  of  such  general  and  well-founded  lamentation.  Ire- 
land, in  reality,  is  not  miserable  because  she  has,  but  because 
she  has  not,  been  conquered ;  she  is  suffering  onder  a 
redundant  population,  because  the  tyranny,  not  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  her  own  demagogues,  prevents  their  getting 
bread ;  and  she  is  torn  with  discordant  passions,  not 
because  British  oppression  has  called  them  into  existence, 
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but  because  Irish  licentiousness  has  kept  them  alive  for  cen^ 
turieo  after,  under  a  more  rigorous  goTeniment^  they  would 
have  been  buried  for  ever. 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  the  popular  party  in 
both  islands  should  so  heedlessly  aud  blindly  have  adopted 
this  doctrine,  when  it  is  so  directly  contrary  to  what  they 
at  the  same  time  maintain  in  regard  to  the  cauBcs  of  the 
simultaneous  rise  and  prosperity  of  Scotland.  That  poor 
and  barren  land,  they  see,  has  made  unexampled  strides  in 
wealth  and  greatnecs  during  the  last  eighty  years;  its 
income  during  that  period  has  been  quadnipled,  its  num- 
bers nearly  doubled,  its  prosperity  augmented  tenfold;  they 
behold  its  <;ities  crowded  with  palaces,  its  fields  smiling 
with  plenty,  its  mountains  covered  with  herds,  its  harbours 
crowded  with  masts,  the  Atlantic  studded  with  its  sails ; 
and  yet  all  this  has  grown  up  under  an  aristocratic  rule, 
aud  with  a  representative  system  from  which  the  lower 
classes  were  in  a  great  measure  excluded.  In  despair  at 
beholding  a  nation  whose  condition  was  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  all  their  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  democratic 
representation  to  temper  the  frame  of  government,  they  have 
recourse  to  the  salutary  influence  of  English  ascendency,  and 
ascribe  all  this  improvement  to  the  beneficial  influence  of 
English  freedom.  Scotland,  they  tell  us,  has  prospered, 
not  because  she  has,  but  because  she  has  not,  been  governed 
by  her  own  institutions ;  and  she  is  now  rich  and  opulent, 
because  the  narrow  and  jealous  spirit  of  her  own  government 
has  been  tempered  by  the  beneficial  influence  of  English 
freedom.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  this  observation  is  well 
founded,  and  that  all  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  has  been 
owing  to  English  influence  :  bow  has  it  happened  that  the 
aavie  influence  at  the  same  time  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
the  misery  of  Ireland  i  The  common  answer,  that  Scotland 
was  always  an  independent  country,  and  that  Ireland  was 
won  and  ruled  by  the  sword,  is  utterly  unsatisfactory,  and 
betrays  an  inattention  to  the  most  notorious  historical  facts. 
For  how  has  it  happened  that  Ireland  was  conquered  with 
80  much  facility,  while  Scotland  so  long  and  strenuously 
resisted  the  spoiler?  How  did  it  happen  that  Henry  II., 
with  1100  men,  achieved  with  ease  the  conquest  of  the 
one  coimtry,  while  Edward  II.,  at  the  head  of  80,000 
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men,  was  unable  to  effect  the  snbjugation  of  the  other? 
Hot  was  it  that  Scotland,  not  once,  but  twenty  times, 
expelled  vast  English  armies  from  her  territory,  while  Ireland 
has  nerer  thrown  them  off  since  the  Norman  standard  first 
approached  her  shores  1  And  without  going  back  to  remote 
periods,  how  has  it  happened  that  the  same  influence  of 
English  legislation,  which,  according  to  them,  has  been 
utterly  ruinous  to  Ireland,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the 
unexampled  prosperity  of  Scotland  1 — that  the  same  gale 
which  has  been  the  zephyr  of  spring  to  the  one  state,  has 
been  the  blast  of  desolation  to  the  other  i  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
states  ;  and  that,  if  we  would  discover  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  the  same  legislation  of  the  dominant 
state  has  operated  in  the  two  countries,  we  must  look  to 
the  different  condition  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  applied. 

One  fact  is  very  remarkable,  and  throws  a  great  light  on 
this  difficult  subject ;  this  namely,  that,  at  different  periods, 
opposite  systems  have  been  tried  in  Ireland,  and  that 
invariably  the  system  of  concession  and  indulgence  has 
been  immediately  followed  by  ebullitions  of  more  than 
usual  atrocity  and  violence. 

The  first  of  these  instances  is  the  great  indulgence  shown 
to  them  by  James  I.  That  monarch  justly  boasted  that 
Ireland  was  the  scene  of  his  beneficent  legislation,  and  that 
he  had  done  more  for  its  inhabitants  than  all  the  mooarchs 
who  had  sat  on  the  English  throne  since  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  He  established  the  boroughs;  gave  them  a  right  of 
sending  representatives  to  Parliament;  and  first  spread  over 
its  savage  and  unknown  provinces  the  institutions  and  the 
liberties  of  England.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Did 
the  people  testify  gratitude  to  their  benefactors  1  Did  they 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  British  fi-eedom,  and  capable  of 
withstanding  the  passions  arising  from  a  representative 
government  ?  We  shall  give  the  answer  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Hume. 

"  The  Irish,  eveiywhere  intermltigled  with  the  Eoglisb,  needed  but  a  hint 
from  their  leaders  and  priests  to  begin  hoatiUties  against  a  people  whom 
thej  hated  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  envied  for  tlieir  riches  and  pro- 
eperitj.  The  houses,  cattle,  goods,  of  the  niiwai?  Eugiish  were  first  seized. 
Those  who  heard  of  the  commotions  iu  their  neighbourhood,  instead  of 
deserting  their  habitations,  and  asaembling  for  mutoal  protection,  remained 
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at  home,  in  bopea  of  defendiD^  their  property,  and  fell  thos  aeparatel;  into 
the  bonda  of  their  enemies.  After  rapacity  bad  folly  exerted  itself,  cmelty, 
and  the  most  l)arbarous  that  ever,  in  any  nation,  was  known  or  heard  of, 
ttegan  its  operations.  A  nniveraal  massacre  commenced  of  the  English,  now 
defenceless,  and  passively  resigned  to  their  inhnman  foes.  No  age,  no  sex, 
no  condition  was  spared.  The  wife  weeping  for  her  botchered  hnsband,  and 
emtiracing  her  helpless  children,  waa  pierced  with  them,  aad  perished  by  the 
same  stroke.  The  old,  the  yonng,  the  vigorons,  tiie  infirm,  underwent  a 
like  fate,  and  were  confounded  in  one  commoo  ruio.  In  vain  did  flight  save 
from  the  first  assanlt:  destraction  was  every whete  let  loose,  and  met  the 
hDDted  victims  at  every  tnm.  In  vain  was  recourse  had  to  relatiooB,  to 
companions,  to  friends  j  and  connexions  were  dissolved,  and  death  was  dealt 
by  that  hand  from  which  protection  was  implored  and  expected.  Witbont 
provocation,  witbont  opposition,  the  astonished  English,  living  in  profound 
peace  and  full  secarity,  were  massacred  by  their  nearest  neighboais,  with 
whom  they  had  long  npheld  a  contlnaal  intercoorse  of  kindness  and  good 
offices. 

"  Bnt  death  was  the  slightest  punishment  inflicted  by  those  rebels :  all 
the  tortnres  which  wanton  cmelty  conid  devise — all  the  lingering  pains  of 
bod^,  the  anguish  of  mind,  the  agonies  of  despair — could  not  satiate  revenge 
excited  without  injory,  and  cmelty  derived  from  no  cause.  To  enter  into 
particulars  would  shock  the  least  delicate  hamanity.  Such  enormities,  though 
attested  by  nndonbted  evidence,  appear  almost  incredible.  Depraved  nature, 
even  perverted  religion,  enconraged  by  the  utmost  license,  reach  not  to  each 
a  pitch  of  ferodty,  unless  the  pity  inherent  in  human  breasts  be  destroyed 
by  that  contagion  of  example  which  transports  men  beyond  all  the  nsnal 
motives  of  conduct  and  behaviour. 

"  The  weaker  sex  themselves,  naturally  tender  to  their  own  sufferings, 
and  compassionate  to  those  of  others,  here  emulated  their  more  robust  com- 
panions in  the  practice  of  every  cmelty.  Even  children,  tanght  by  the 
example,  and  encouraged  by  the  exhortation  of  their  parents,  essayed  their 
feeble  blows  on  the  dead  carcasses,  or  defenceless  children,  of  the  English. 
The  very  avarice  of  the  Irish  was  not  a  sufficient  restraint  of  their  crnelty. 
Snch  was  their  frenzy,  that  the  cattle  which  they  had  seized,  and  by  rapine 
made  their  own,  yet,  becanse  tbey  bore  the  name  of  Englteh,  were  wantonly 
alanghtered,  or,  when  covered  with  wounds,  turned  loose  into  the  iroods 
and  deserts. 

"  The  stately  bnildiogs,  or  commodious  habitations  of  the  planters,  as  if 
npbruding  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  the  natives,  were  consumed  with  fire, 
or  laid  level  with  the  gronnd.  And  where  the  miserable  owners,  shut  up  in 
tbdr  houses  and  preparing  for  defence,  perished  in  the  flames,  together  witb 
their  wives  and  ciiildren,  a  double  triumph  waa  afforded  to  their  insult- 
ing foes. 

"  If  anywhere  a  number  assembled  together,  and,  assuming  courage  from 
despair,  were  resolved  to  sweeten  death  by  revenge  on  their  assassins,  they 
were  disarmed  by  capitulations  and  promises  of  safety,  cooflrmed  by  the 
moat  solemn  oatha.  But  no  sooner  had  they  surrendered,  than  the  rebels, 
with  perfidy  equal  to  their  cmelty,  made  them  share  the  &te  of  their 
unhappy  countrymen. 

"  Othera,  more  ingenious  still  in  their  barbarity,  tempted  their  prisoners 
by  the  fond  love  of  life,  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  ftienda,  bro- 
tfaera,  parents ;  and  having  thus  rendered  them  accomplices  in  guilt,  gave 
them  that  death  which  they  sought  to  shun  by  deserving  it. 

"  Amidst  all  these  enormities,  the  sacred  name  of  rblioiom  resounded  on 
every  side— not  to  stop  the  hands  of  these  murderers,  bnt  to  enforce  their 
blows,  and  to  steel  their  hearts  against  every  movement  of  human  or  social 
sympathy.  The  English,  as  heretics,  abhorred  of  GoA  and  detestable  to  all 
holy  men,  were  marked  out  by  the  priests  for  slaughter ;  and,  of  all  actions, 
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to  rid  tbe  worid  of  these  declared  enemies  to  Catholic  faith  and  piet^,  was 
represented  as  the  most  meritoriona.  Nature,  which  ia  that  mde  people  was 
anfflcientlj  inclined  to  titrocloaB  deeds,  waa  farther  stimnlated  bf  precept ;  and 
national  prejudices  empoiiMned  by  those  avenions,  more  deadly  and  incu- 
rable, which  arose  from  an  enraged  snperatition.  While  death  finished  the 
enfferinga  of  each  Tictim,  the  bigoted  aasaasina,  with  joy  and  exnltation,  adll 
echoed  in  his  expiring  eara  that  these  agonies  were  bnt  the  commencement 
of  tonnents  infinite  and  eternal." 

This  dreadful  rebellion  left  conaequeDces  long  felt  in  Irish 
government.  Cromvell,  the  iron  leader  of  English  ven- 
geance,  treated  them  irith  terrible  aereritj  :  at  the  storm- 
ing of  a  single  city,  tvelve  thousaod  men  were  pnt  to  the 
sword ;  and  sach  was  the  terror  inspired  by  his  merciless 
sword,  that  all  the  revolted  cities  opened  their  gates,  and 
the  people  submitted  trembling  to  the  law  of  the  conqueror. 
The  recollection  of  the  horrors  of  the  Tyrone  rebellion  was 
long  engraven  on  the  English  legislature;  and  it  produced, 
along  with  the  terrors  of  religious  dissension,  the  severe  code 
of  laws  which  were  imposed  on  the  savage  population  of  the 
country  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
hundred  years  of  peace  and  tranquilHty  followed  the  pro- 
mulgation of  these  oppressive  laws.  That  they  were  severe 
and  cruel,  is  obvious  from  their  tenor ;  that  they  were  in 
many  respects  not  more  stringent  than  was  called  for  hy 
the  horrors  which  preceded  their  enactment  and  followed 
their  repeal,  is  now  unhappily  proved  by  the  result. 

The  neit  great  period  of  concession  commenced  about  the 
year  1772,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Geoige  III.  The 
severe  code  under  which  Ireland  had  so  long  lam  chained, 
but  quiet,  was  relaxed ;  the  Catholics  were  admitted  to  a 
full  share  of  the  representation  ;  the  more  selfish  and  unne- 
cessary parts  of  the  restrictions  were  removed ;  imd,  before 
1796,  hardly  any  part  of  the  old  fetters  remained,  excepting 
the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  the  higher  situations  in  the  army.  Did  tran- 
quillity, satisfaction,  and  peace  follow  these  immense  con- 
cessions, continued  through  a  period  of  thirty  years  1  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  immediately  followed  by  the  same 
result  as  had  attended  the  concessions  of  James  I.  A  new 
rebdiion  broke  out ;  the  horrors  of  1798  rivalled  those  of 
1641 ;  and  the  dreadfid  recollection  of  the  Tyrone  mas- 
sacre was  drowned  in  the  more  recent  su&ring  of  the  same 
unhappy  country. 
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The  perilous  atate  in  which  Ireland  then  etood,  imper- 
fectly known  at  the  time  even  to  the  GoTemment,  is  now 
fully  developed.  From  the  Memoirs  of  Wolfe  Tone, 
recently  published,  it  appears  that  250,000  men  were  sworn 
in,  organised,  drilled,  and  regimented ;  that  colonels  and 
officers  for  this  immense  force  were  all  appointed  ;  and  the 
whole,  ander  the  direction  of  the  central  committee  at  Dub- 
lin, only  waited  the  arrival  of  Hoche  and  the  French  fleet 
to  hoist  the  tricolor  flag,  and  proclaim  the  Hibernian 
Republic  in  close  alliance  with  the  Republic  of  France. 
With  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  the  fate  of  England  then 
hung  upon  a  thread.  Napoleon  and  the  unconquered  army 
of  Italy  were  still  in  Europe ;  a  succeasful  descent  of  the 
advanced  guard,  15,000  strong,  imder  Hoche,  would  imme- 
diately have  been  followed  up  by  the  invasion  of  the  main 
body  under  that  great  leader ;  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  French  fleet  reached  Bantry  Bay,  in  February  1797, 
vbere  they  were  only  prevented  from  landing  by  tempes- 
tuous gales,  proves  that  the  command  of  the  seas  cannot 
always  be  relied  on  as  a  security  against  foreign  inva- 
sion. Had  40,000  French  soldiera  landed  at  that  time  in 
Ireland,  to  oi^anise  200,000  hot-headed  Catholic  demo- 
crats, and  give  the  hand  of  fraternity  to  their  numerous 
coadjutors  on  the  other  side  of  St  George's  Channel,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  present  lot  of 
England. 

The  rebellion  of  1798  threw  back  for  ten  years  the  pro- 
gress of  the  indulgent  measures  so  long  practised  towards 
Ireland ;  but  at  length  the  spirit  of  clemency  again  resumed 
its  away ;  the  system  of  concession  was  again  adopted, 
and  the  last  renmants  of  the  Irish  fetters  were  removed 
by  the  liberal  Tory  Administration  of  England.  First,  the 
Catholics  were  declared  eligible  to  any  situations  in  the 
army  and  navy  ;  imd  at  length,  by  the  famous  Relief  Bill, 
the  remaining  cUstinctions  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
were  done  away,  and  an  equal  share  of  poUtical  influence 
extended  to  the  former  as  that  possessed  by  their  Protestant 
brethren.  What  has  been  the  consequence  1  Haa  Ireland 
inoeased  in  tranquillity  since  this  memorable  change  1 
Have  the  prophedes  of  its  advocates  been  verified  as  to  the 
atiUing  of  the  waves  of  dissension  and  rebeUion  ?    Has  it 


proTed  true,  as  Earl  Grej  prophesied  it  would  in  bis  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords, 

"Defiait  sasls  agitatoB  humor; 
Concednnt  venti,  foginntqae  Dnbes; 
Et  minax  (quod  sic  Toln£re)  poato 

Und&recnmbit?" 

The  reverse  of  all  this  has  notoriously  been  the  case. 
Since  this  last  and  great  concession,  Ireland  has  become  vorse 
than  ever.  Midnight  conflagration,  dastardly  assassination, 
have  spread  with  fearful  rapidity  ;  the  sources  of  justice 
hare  been  dried  up,  and  the  most  atrocious  criminals 
repeatedly  suffered  to  escape,  from  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  them  to  justice.  A  unirersal  insurrection  against 
the  payment  of  tithes  has  defied  all  the  authority  of  gOT- 
emment,  in  open  violation  of  the  solemn  promises  of  the 
Catholics,  before  the  Relief  Bill  passed,  that  no  innovation 
on  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  church  was  intended  ;  and 
the  starvmg  clergy  of  Ireland  have  been  thrown  as  a  bur- 
den upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  England.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  authority  of  England  is  merely  nominal  over  the 
neighbouring  island  ;  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  less  generally 
obeyed  than  the  great  Agitator,  and  the  dictates  of  the 
Catholic  leaders  looked  up  to  in  preference  to  the  acts  of 
the  British  Parliament.  In  despair  at  so  desperate  a  state 
of  things,  BO  entirely  the  reverse  of  all  they  had  hoped  from 
the  long  train  of  conciliatory  measures,  the  English  are 
giving  up  the  cause  in  despair;  while  the  great  and 
gallant  body  of  Irish  Protestants  are  firmly  looking  the 
danger  in  the  face,  and  silently  preparing  for  the  struggle 
which  they  well  know  has  now  become  inevitable. 

The  result  of  experience,  therefore,  is  complete  in  all 
its  parts.  Thrice  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  have 
conoliatory  measures  b^n  tried  on  the  largest  scale,  and 
with  the  most  beneficent  intention ;  and  thrice  have  the 
concessions  to  the  Catholics  been  followed  by  violent 
and  intolerable  outbreaks  of  savage  ferocity.  The  two  first 
rebellions  were  followed  by  a  firm  and  severe  system  of 
coercive  government ;  as  long  as  this  continued  in  force, 
Ireland  was  comparatively  tranquil,  and  its  relaxation 
was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  state  of  insubor- 
dination which  rapidly  led  to  anarchy  and  revolt     The 
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prescDt  reTolutiooarj  spirit  has  been  met  b;  a  different 
sTstem.  Ererything  has  been  conceded  to  the  demagogues ; 
weir  demands  hare  been  granted,  their  assemblies  iJloved, 
their  advice  followed,  their  leaders  promoted ;  and  the 
countrj  in  consequence  has  arrired  at  a  state  of  anarchy 
unparalleled  in  aaj  Christian  state. 

What  makes  the  present  state  of  Ireland  and  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  its  inhabitants  altogether  unpardonable,  ia 
the  extreme  indulgence  and  liberality  with  vhich  for  the 
last  fifty  years  they  hare  been  treated  by  this  country. 
During  the  whole  war,  Ireland  paid  neither  income-tax  nor 
assessed  taaes ;  and  the  sum  thus  made  a  present  of  hj 
England  to  her  people  has  amounted,  at  the  very  lowest 
calculation,  to  £50,000,000  sterUng.  She  shared  in  the  fiill 
benefit  of  the  war  in  consequence  of  the  immense  extent  of 
the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  which  its  expenditure 
occasioned,  without  feeling  any  of  the  burdeus  which  neu- 
tralised this  extension  in  this  country.  No  poor-rates  are 
levied  on  her  landholders — in  other  words,  thej  are  levied 
on  England  and  Scotland  instead ;  and  this  island  is  in 
consequence  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  indigence  created  in 
the  neighbouring  kingdom,  but  which  British  indulgence 
has  relieved  it  from  the  necessity  of  supporting.  The 
amount  of  the  sums  annually  paid  by  the  ParUament  of 
Great  Britun  to  objects  of  charity  and  utility  in  Ireland 
almost  exceeds  belief,  and  is  at  least  five  times  greater  tiian 
all  directed  to  the  same  objects  in  both  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire  taken  together.*  Yet  with  all  these  good  deeds, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  Ireland  is  the  most  discontented 
part  of  the  United  Kingdon.  She  is  incessantly  crying 
out  against  her  benefactor,  and  recurring  to  old  oppression 
rendered  necessary  by  her  passions,  instead  of  present  bene- 
foctions,  of  which  her  democratic  population  hare  proved 
themselves  unworthy  by  their  ingratitude. 

*  The  tolloKiag  ii  a  titatemetit  of  ths  ptincipal  nimE  uiaiwU;  ptid  by  Oorem- 
nwnt  to  the  Charides  in  Dablin  : — 

PntNtut  ScIumIj,        .        £38,300                Brooght  ranrud,  £126,524 

PoBDdliiw  HiMpita,     .          33,600  Dnhlb  Policsa,           .  26,600 

Boom  oMiidiutcT,       .          36,640  L«k  Hoipitil,  8,000 

Lanmtio  Anlnm,            .             7,084  Dablio  Sociatj,          .  9,230 

FawBoud,    .                     12,000  EdnoitioD  SocMt;,    .  £,£38 

CuTjIonnud,  £126,S24  £176,292 
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Notvithatanding  all  the  efforts  of  her  demagogaes  to 
distract  the  cooDtry,  and  counteract  all  the  liberality  and 
bcDeficence  of  the  English  GtOTemment,  Ireland  has  advanced 
with  greater  rapidity  in  industry,  wealth,  and  all  the  real 
sources  of  happiness,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  empire.  Since  the  Union,  she  has  made  a 
start  both  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry,  quite 
unparalleled,  and  much  greater  than  ScoUaud  had  made 
during  the  first  hundred  years  after  her  incorporation  with 
the  English  dominions.*  It  is  quite  evident,  that  if  the 
demagogues  would  let  Ireland  alone — if  the  wounds  in  her 
political  system  were  not  continually  kept  open,  and  the 
passions  of  the  people  incessantly  inflamed,  by  her  popular 
leaders,  she  would  become  as  rich  and  prosperous  as  she  is 
populous ;  that,  instead  of  a  source  of  weakness,  she  would 
become  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  united  empire ;  and  in- 
stead of  being  orerapread  with  the  most  wretched  and 
squalid  population  in  Europe,  she  might  erentnallj  boast  of 
the  most  contented  and  happy. 
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The  revenues  of  the  Chvirch,  against  which  bo  violent  an 
outcry  has  recently  heen  raised,  have  for  long  heen  collected 
with  unexampled  forbearance  by  the  Irish  Protestant 
clergy.  From  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appears, 
that  while  the  tithe,  as  collected  by  the  English  clergy,  on 
an  average,  amounte  to  a  twentieth,  that  drawn  by  the  Irish 
hardly  amounts  to  a  fortieth  of  the  produc&  Recently 
the  proportion  has  daily  been  growing  smaller ;  and  at  last 
it  has,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  been  totally  destroyed. 
Individual  cases  of  harshness  may  have  occurred,  which 
are  not  surprising,  considering  the  long-continued  vexations 
to  which  the  clergy  have  been  exposed  from  the  Catholic 
tenantry ;  bat  upon  the  whole,  their  dues  have  been  levied 
with  a  d^ree  of  moderation  of  which  history  affords  few 
examples. 

We  are  decidedly  friendly  to  a  Commutation  of  Tithes, 
and  their  imposition  as  &  direct  burden  on  the  landlord ; 
but  we  are  so,  because  we  are  convinced  it  would  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  clergy,  not  because  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  its  relieving  the  distresses  or  lightening  the 
burdens  of  the  cultivators.  We  would  avoid  the  unseemly 
spectacle  of  the  parochial  clergyman  contending  with  his 
flock ;  and  we  would  relieve  both  parties  from  the  extremities 
to  which  they  are  now  reduced — the  one  of  starving,  or 
levying  their  dues  in  kind — the  other,  of  suffering  their 
cattle  to  be  distrained,  or  incurring  the  spiritual  censure  of 
their  Catholic  director.  We  would  put  an  end  to  the 
disgraceful  sale  of  distrained  cattle,  in  which  an  insulated 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind,  that  dnring  the  fint  of  these  two  perioda,  tlie 
iaty  on  black  tea  wu  only  Hd.,  and  on  green  tea  6(d.,  while  in  the  Becood  it  was 
G«nt  per  cent.  Hence  the  incrcMed  coununption  is  indioridve  of  much  more  Uian 
a  proporti/Mate  increase  of  wealth. 
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clergjmaD,  sapported  by  the  armed  police  and  the  military, 
is  to  be  seen  on  one  side,  and  50,000  infuriated  CatholicH 
on  the  other.  Bat  vhile,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to 
avoid  the  painful  coUisioos  'which  nov  ensue,  we  Tonld 
strongly  advocate  a  commutation  of  tithes,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  will  by  such 
a  change  be  rendered  ranch  ■worse  than  before.  Extrava- 
gantly high  as  rents  now  are  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  they 
would  become  still  higher  if  the  tithes  were  laid  on  the 
landlord,  and  no  deduction  from  his  demands  were  per- 
mitted on  the  score  of  tithe  to  the  rector.  The  Irish  land- 
lords, or  middlemen,  who  exact  four,  five,  and  six  guineas 
an  acre  for  potato-land,  will  soon  let  the  farmers  ^1  the 
difference  between  a  lay  and  an  ecclesiastical  holder  of  the 
tithe.  They  will  no  longer  get  off  with  a  fortieth  part 
of  the  produce  in  that  payment ;  a  tenth  will  in  general 
be  rigidly  exacted.  Whatever  is  done  with  the  tithe — 
whether  it  is  given  to  the  landlord,  and  he  is  bound  to 
pay  the  clergyman,  or  the  state,  and  it  undertakes  the 
maintenance  of  the  church — the  existing  burden  on  the 
cultivator  will  be  greatly  augmented  The  owner  of  the 
soil  may  be  benefited  by  the  change,  but  the  fanner  who 
holds  of  him  unquestionably  will  not.  The  example  of 
Scotland  is  decisive  on  this  point.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  tithes  of  that  country  were  commuted  with  admir- 
able wisdom  by  Charles  I.;  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  although  the  vexation  of  collecting  tithes  in  kind,  and 
the  animosity  between  the  cleigymen  and  the  tenantry 
have  thus  ceased,  the  burdens  on  the  latter  have  been 
considerably  augmented.  The  Scotch  farmer  now  pays 
much  more  for  rent  alone  than  the  English  does  for  rent 
and  tithe  together. 

The  overwhelming  mendicity  and  redundant  population 
of  Ireland  is  by  no  means  an  insurmountable  evil.  Scot- 
land at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth .  century  was  overrun 
by  200,000  beggars,  who  set  all  law  at  defiance  and  lived 
at  free  quarters  on  the  industrious  poor  in  every  quarter; 
bat  this  immense  mass  of  mendicity,  amotmting  to  about  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country  at  that  time, 
has  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  condition  of  her 
labouring  dasses  become  the  object  of  envy  to  the  sur- 


rounding  states.  The  resources,  both  agricaltnral  and 
commercial,  of  Ireland,  are  immense.  Her  soil  contains 
aboTe  12,000,000  arable  acres,  exclusive  of  5,000,000  that 
might  be  rendered  arable.  Now,  supposing  that  of  this 
quantity  3,000,000  of  acres  are  annually  devoted  to 
potatoes,  3,000,000  to  vrheat,  and  6,000,000  to  graaa,  oats, 
or  barley,  ve  shall  find,  that  from  this  arable  portion  alone 
there  might  be  raised  the  following  quantity  of  food  : — 


Now,  6,000,000  of  quarters  of  wheat  will  maintain 
6,000,000  of  soula,  and  150,000,000  bolls  of  potatoes  will 
at  the  very  least  maintain  15,000,000  more;  so  that  the 
wheat  and  potatoes  growing  on  these  6,000,000  of  acres 
alone,  would  maintain  twenty-(me  millions  of  souls.  This 
is  supposing  the  waste  lands  in  the  island  to  yield  nothing, 
the  mountain  pasture  to  yield  nothing,  and  six  millions  of 
the  arable  acres  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  grass, 
oats,  or  barley,  for  the  convenience  and  luxuries  of  life.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  ample  room  in  the  soil 
of  Ireland  to  maintain  at  least  three  times  its  present 
population  in  the  highest  state  of  affluence  and  comfort. 

The  manufacturing  and  commercial  advant^es'of  Ireland 
also  are  immense.  From  the  cheapness  of  labour,  which, 
at  an  average,  ia  little  more  than  half  its  cost  in  Great 
Britain,  the  linen  manufactures  of  the  North  have  of  late 
years  made  the  most  rapid  progress,*  and  a  considei'able 
part  of  the  commercial  capital  of  Glasgow  has  already 
migrated  to  this  more  favourable  seat  of  manufacturing 
industry.  The  numerous  natural  harbours,  and  deeply 
indented  bays  of  the  Irish  coast,  give  it  facilities  for  the 
formation  of  sea-ports,  and  a  coastways  commerce,  unknown 
to  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  All  along  the  west  coast 
the  shore  is  so  precipitous,  that  almost  every  bay  may  be 
formed  at  little  expense  into  a  harbour;  and  Valentia,  the 
nearest  point  of  Europe  to  America,  is  evidently  destined, 
if  the  intentions  of  nature  are  not  thwarted  by  Irish 
demagogues,  to  became  the  great  emporium  of  British 
export  to  the  countless  millloDS  of  the  New  World,  and 
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render  the  West  of  Ireland  the  scene  of  as  great  commer- 
cial actiyity  as  the  Serem  or  the  Mersey. 

In  her  fisheries,  too,  Ireland  enjoys  a  mine  of  vealth 
hitherto  almost  unexplored,  the  extent  of  which  is  incalcu- 
lable. The  HTers  on  its  western  coast  all  abound  with 
salmon;  its  herring  and  deep-sea  fisheries  are  equal  in 
extent,  and  superior  in  quality,  to  those  of  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain.  Little  expense  is  required  to  render  erery 
bay  on  the  north  and  west  coast  a  fishing  station,  which 
might  rival  the  activity  of  Wick  or  Thurso. 

The  Dutch  long  monopolised  the  herring-fishery  of 
the  Shetland  Isles ;  and  in  Adam  Smith's  time  it  was 
calculated  that  it  yielded  to  them  annually  a  clear  profit 
of  £2,000,000  a-year.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the 
coast  and  deep-sea  fisheries  of  Ireland  are  capable  of  yield- 
ing a  clear  profit  to  the  nation  of  at  least  double  that  sum. 
The  rehgion  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  is  as  great 
an  advantage  in  this  respect,  as  in  every  other  it  is  a  disad- 
vantage to  their  industry  ; — the  Catholics,  by  consmning 
only  fish  on  fast-days  and  Lent,  afford  the  great  market  for 
fisheries  all  over  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  should  not  generally  consume  salt 
herrings  with  their  daily  meal  of  potatoes ;  and  if  so,  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  extent  of  their  fisheries,  or 
the  degree  of  comfort  which  they  may  spread  through  the 
labouring  population. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  retains  in  such  an  abject  state  of 
misery  a  country  so  prodigally  gifted  by  nature,  and  so 
indulgently  treated  by  government  1  How  has  it  happened 
that  Ireland,  so  kindly  cherished  by  Great  Britain  for  the 
last  half  century,  almost  without  taxation,  certainly  without 
any  of  the  burdens  which  at  the  same  period  have  over- 
whelmed British  industry,  is  in  so  deplorable  a  state  ;  that, 
abounding  in  agricultural  riches,  its  people  should  so  often 
be  starving ;  enjoying  every  advanti^e  for  manufactures,  its 
industry  should  in  so  many  quarters  be  languishing ;  and 
begirt  with  the  finest  fisheries  in  Europe,  it  should  derive 
comparatively  nothing  from  that  inexhaustible  source  of 
wealth  1  The  Irish  have  an  answer  ready ;  they  say  it  is 
misgovemment.  We  agree  with  them ;  it  is  misgovemment ; 
but  it  is  not  the  misgoverament  of  England,  but  of  their 
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ovD  factious  dem^ogues,  vhich  has  occasioned  all  the 
misery ;  and  if  it  is  in  a  vorse  state  than  erer  no-w,  it  is 
not  hecause,  under  our  recent  rulers,  thej  have  been  too 
harshlj,  but  too  leniently  treated ;  it  is  not  because  gorem- 
ment  has  been  too  rigorous,  but  because  it  has,  by  undue 
concession,  been  diasol?ed. 

Id  truth,  if  the  matter  be  considered  dispassionately,  it 
must  occur  to  every  man  of  historical  information,  that  the 
vulgar  theory  Thich  ascribes  all  the  miseries  of  Ireland  to 
English  conquest,  is  totally  unfounded.  Ireland  is,  no  doubt, 
a  province  of  a  great  empire ;  but  bo  also  are  Scotland, 
Hanover,  and  Canada ;  and  yet  all  these  countries,  so  far 
from  being  in  a  miserable  condition,  are  in  the  very  highest 
state  of  prosperity.  Ireland  was  conquered  six  centuries 
ago ;  but  so  vas  England  by  the  Normans,  Gaul  by  the 
Franks,  and  the  North  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  ;  and  yet, 
from  the  mixed  population  of  the  victors  and  vanquished, 
have  arisen  all  the  vealth,  prosperity,  and  grandeur  of  those 
great  countries.  A  living  historian  of  philosophic  ability 
has  justly  traced  to  the  severities  and  misery  consequent 
for  centuries  on  the  Norman  conquest,  the  remote  seeds  of 
British  freedom  ;  and  observed  that  those  ages  of  national 
suffering  vere  the  most  valuable  ages  'vhich  England  has 
ever  known.*  There  must  have  been  something  more, 
therefore,  than  the  mere  fact  of  early  subjugation,  to  be 
looked  to  as  the  origin  of  Irish  miseiy ;  something  which 
has  counteracted  in  this  alone,  of  all  other  European 
states,  the  healing  powers  of  nature,  and  rendered  the  inter- 
roizture  of  different  races,  consequent  on  foreign  conquest, 
the  source  of  so  much  benefit  to  other  states,  the  predecessor 
of  so  much  wretchedness  to  that  unhappy  laud. 

This  fundamental  cause  is  to  he  found  in  the  annexation 
of  Ireland  to  a  country  possessing  free  institutions  ;  and  the 
consequent  and  not  unnatural  extension  to  her  population 
of  privileges  which  they  were  not  capable  of  bearing,  and  of 
passions  whose  excitation  they  could  not  withstand. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  ever  since  the  beneficent 
labours  of  James  I.,  Ireland  has  enjoyed  the  forms,  and  been 
delivered  over  to  the  passions,  of  a  free  state.  She  has  had 
county  elections,  parliaments,  grand  juries,  trial  by  jury, 

■  Quizoi',  Suait  tur  TBiitoire  dt  Frcutce. 
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and  all  the  other  machinerj  ^rhich  has  grown  up  in  Englaud 
dariDg  eight  centuries  from  the  seeds  of  Saxon  libertj. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  'i  During  all  that  time  she 
has  been  divided,  distracted,  and  unhappy.  Justice  has 
been  ill  administered,  or  totaUj  denied ;  property  unpro- 
tected and  insecure  ;  industry  -without  encouragement ; 
-wealth  without  employment ;  the  higher  orders  indolent,  and 
in  many  cases  corrupted ;  the  lower  violent,  and  too  often 
abandoned.  The  long  continuance  and  present  extent  of 
these  disorders  can  be  traced  only  to  one  source, — practical 
weakness,  and  inefiSciency  of  govemment ;  no  strict  or  regular 
execution  of  justice  ;  a  general  dissolution  of  authority  ;  in 
other  words,  the  abandonment  of  the  virtuous  and  pacific  to 
the  profligate  and  the  daring.  This  is  exactly  the  present 
state  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  under  these  evils  that  it  has  been 
labouring  for  three  hundred  years.  What  remedy  is  appro- 
priate to  the  evil  'i  Is  it  to  he  found  in  increasing  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  people;  throwing  among  an  already 
ardent  and  excited  population  the  additional  firebrand  of 
political  animosity  ;  and  applying  to  a  nation,  three-fourths 
of  whom  are  little  better  than  savages,  the  passions  and  the 
desires  of  popular  ambition  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  found  in  a 
regular  and  severe  administration  of  justice  ;  a  coercion  of 
the  lawless  spirit  and  extravagant  passions  of  the  lower 
classes ;  a  steady  and  unfiinching  repression  of  popular 
excitation  ;  and  a  gradual  preparation  of  the  nation,  by  the 
habits  of  industry,  and  the  acquisition  of  property,  for  the 
moderation  and  self-control  indispensable  for  the  safe  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  a  popular  government  1 

The  great  misfortune  of  the  English  always  has  been, 
that  they  think  that  whatever  is  found  to  work  well  among 
themselves,  must  necessarily  work  well  in  all  other  countries  ; 
and  that  to  secure  the  happiness  of  all  the  nations  in  alliance 
or  subjection  to  them,  it  is  quite  suiBcient  to  transplant  into 
their  soil  the  Enghsh  institutions.  Ireland  has  been  the 
victim  of  this  natural  and  well-meaning,  but  most  mistaken 
and  ruinous  policy.  Scotland  is  so  prosperous,  chiefly  because 
her  ancestors  first  so  bravely  with  their  swords  resisted 
English  invasioD,  and  so  long  afterwards  steadily  withstood 
the  allurements  of  English  innovation.  In  making  these 
observations,  we  mean  nothing  disrespectful  to  England ;  on 
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tbe  contrary,  they  are  founded  on  the  highest  perception  of 
its  political  superiority  to  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
England  is  greatly  farther  advanced  in  social  cirilisation  ; 
much  better  able  to  bear  the  excitation  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions than  Scotland ;  and  incalculably  more  so  than 
Ireland.  The  progress  of  Scotland  in  wealth,  industiy,  and 
prosperity,  for  the  last  eighty  years,  has  been  unexampled  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  eighty  years  that  a  nation  becomes  capable 
of  bearing  the  excitements  of  popular  power.  The  English 
apprenticeship  to  it  has  lasted  for  eight  centuries ;  the  Irish 
has  not  yet  begun.  The  ruin  of  Ireland  throughout  has 
been,  that  the  English,  instead  of  the  steady  sway  adapted 
to  their  infant  civiUsation,  hare  given  them  at  once  tbe 
institutions  fitted  for  the  last  stage  of  free  existence  ;  and 
which  centuries  of  pacific  industry  would  alone  enable  them 
to  bear. 

Examine  the  institutions  of  Ireland ;  what  are  they  1 
All  those  adapted  for  a  sober,  rational,  phlegmatic  people, 
such  as  might  suit  the  moderation  of  tbe  Gothic  or  German 
race  of  mankind.  You  see  popular  elections  where  two  or 
three  thousand  electors  are  brought  forward  for  the  larger 
counties,  and  as  many  for  tbe  greater  cities ;  public  meetings, 
where  the  demagogues  of  tbe  day  thunder  in  vehement  and 
impassioned  strains  to  an  ignorant  and  excited  multitude ; 
grand  juries,  where  the  prosecution  of  crimes  is  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  party  zeal  or  religious  rancour ;  jury  trials, 
where  the  accused  are  alternately  convicted  on  the  doubtful 
testimony  of  traitors,  or  acquitted  from  the  force  of  preju- 
dice or  popular  intimidation ;  the  people  everywhere  com- 
bined, under  skilful  leaders,  in  one  vast  and  systematic 
opposition  to  authority  of  every  sort,  civil  or  reUgious ;  a 
hidden  unseen  ecclesiastical  authority,  univers^y  and 
implicitly  obeyed ;  an  open  and  avowed  government,  insulted 
and  defied  though  at  the  head  of  30,000  soldiei^.  What  can 
be  expected  from  such  institutions,  existing  amongst  a  semi- 
barbarous  and  impassioned  people  1  Just  such  a  result  as 
would  instantly  ensue  if  they  were  established  at  once  in 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  or  Russia  ;  such  a  result  as  the 
revolutionists  over  all  the  world  are  constantly  labouring  to 
eflPect — universal  confiision,  anarchy,  and  misery  ;  the  rich 
divided  against  the  poor ;  violence,  intimidation,  and  ferocity 
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amoDg  the  labouring  dassea ;  the  despotic  authoritj  of  frantic 
demagogaes ;  the  prostration  and  ruin  of  industry  in  erery 
quarter  of  the  country ;  the  growth  of  habita  which  render 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom  utterly  impracticable  for  agea  to 
come.  Such  is  the  state  of  Ireland ;  such  it  will  continue 
to  be  while  the  present  feeble  and  inefficient  government,  or 
rather  total  abfience  of  goTemment,  exists  among  its  impas- 
sioned people. 

We  are  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  other  erils  of 
Ireland,  on  which  the  reTolutiooary  party  lay  bo  much  stress, 
and  to  which  they  ascribe  all  the  wretdiedness  which  so 
remarkably  distinguishes  it.  We  know  well  the  extent  and 
injustice  of  the  confiscations  of  land  consequent  on  Crom- 
well's suppression  of  the  Tyrone  rebellion  ;  the  rancour  and 
heartburnings  which  it  has  left  in  the  descendants  of  the 
dispossessed  proprietors ;  and  the  wretched  consequences 
which  hare  resulted,  and  do  result,  from  the  preraleuce  of 
one  faith  among  the  dominant  landlords,  and  another  among 
the  insui^ent  peasantry.  All  this  we  know  well.  But  what 
we  rest  upon  is  this :  All  these  erils  have  existed  to  an 
equal  or  greater  extent  in  other  countries,  which  hare  nerer- 
theless  rapidly  recovered  frx)m  them,  and  shortly  after 
exhibited  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  most  remarkable 
prosperity.  For  example,  the  confiscation  of  property  during 
the  French  Revolution  was  carried  to  a  much  greater  length 
than  it  ever  was  in  Ireland,  and  the  old  proprietors  were  in 
most  places  almost  entirely  rooted  out ;  yet  the  revolutionists 
are  the  first  to  tell  us,  that  France  has  been  immensely 
benefited  by  the  revolution ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons,  from  1815  to  1830,  it  ex- 
hibited a  degree  of  prosperity  unprecedented  in  any  former 
period  of  its  history.  In  like  manner,  in  Scotland  the  reli- 
gion of  the  owners  of  the  soil  is  in  a  great  degree  different 
from  that  of  the  peasantry — ^two-thii5s  of  the  former  be- 
longing to  the  Episcopal  communion  ;  yet  religious  rancour 
is  unknown  in  that  country.  And  if  it  be  said,  that  this 
ia  because  the  Presbyterian  religion,  as  the  religion  of  the 
majority,  is  established  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  what  is  to 
be  said  of  England,  where,  according  to  the  constant  boast 
of  the  democratic  party,  the  Dissenters  are  as  numerous  aa 
the  members  of  the  Establishment,  and  yet  little  religions 
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animosity  prerails  1  Difference  of  religion  is  very  commoQ 
iu  the  Continental  states.  A  considerable  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  France  is  Protestant;  hut,  nevertheless,  religious 
raocoor  has  never  been  added  to  its  numerouB  causes  of 
diacord.  All  religioos  exist  in  Kossia.  When  the  Kmperor 
Alexander  took  ^e  field  against  ijuonaparte,  he  vent  vith 
a  Greek  patriarch  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  a  Catholic 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  a  Protestant  general-in-chief 
of  all  the  armies;  and  yet  tranquillity,  industry,  and 
prosperity  prevail  through  the  wide  extent  of  the  Czar's 
dominions.  In  the  East,  our  empire  is  inhabited  by  persons 
professing  such  discordant  religions,  that  they  would  rather 
perish  than  eat  together ;  and  in  Canada,  upon  an  old  and 
stationary  Catholic  population,  a  new  and  rapidly  increasing 
Protestant  race  has  been  superinduced ;  yet  in  do  part  of 
the  ■world  are  the  seeds  of  prosperity  more  rapidly  ger- 
minating. The  Whigs  told  us,  that  Ireland  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  because  the  Cathohcs  were  not 
emancipated ;  but  that  assertion,  like  most  of  the  others 
vhich  they  advanced,  is  now  disproved  ;  the  Catholics  have 
been  emancipated,  and  Ireland  ever  since  has  been  in  an 
unprecedented  state  of  misery  :  the  whole  country  is  in 
virtual  insurrection,  and  the  passions  of  the  people  are  more 
furious  than  ever. 

It  is  now  proved  by  experience,  that  the  causes  to  which 
the  Whigs  ascribed  the  misery  of  Ireland,  and  which  long 
misled  so  large  a  portion  of  the  British  public,  are  not  the 
real  sources  of  the  evil.  The  system  they  recommended  has 
been  tried :  it  has  not  only  totally  failed,  but  has  made  the 
country  much  worse  than  before. 

What,  then,  should  a  Government  have  done,  called  upon 
to  legislate  for  this  distracted  and  divided  country  1  We 
answer,  without  hesitation,  done  everything,  ou  the  one 
hand,  to  protect  its  industry,  develop  its  resources,  relieve 
its  poor,  assuage  its  sufferings  ;  and  on  the  other,  crushed 
its  demagogues,  restrained  its  excesses,  rendered  hopeless  its 
violence.  The  task  was  a  difficult  one ;  it  could  be  accom- 
plished only  slowly  and  gradually — and  more  than  one 
generation  must  have  descended  to  the  grave,  before  the 
whole  frttita  of  those  really  healing  measures  could  have 
been  seen  ;  but  still  it  was  the  only  path  which  promised  a 
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chance  even  of  safety,  and  it  vas  the  only  one  on  which 
political  trisdom  trould  hare  cared  to  enter. 

Many  measures  might  have  been  adopted  vhich  voold 
already  hare  had  a  great  effect  on  the  sufieringe  of  Ireland : 
many  aToided,  Thich  would  hare  prevented  the  terrible 
increase  of  its  discord  which  has  lately  taken  place. 

1.  The  first  measure  which  is  indispensable  to  the  rerlTal 
of  Irish  prosperity,  is  the  adoption  of  the  most  vigorous 
measures  to  restore  the  administration  of  justice,  and  give 
to  life  and  property  somewhat  of  that  protection  which  is 
now  afforded  only  to  rapine  and  outrage.  This  is  a  matter 
of  first-rate  importance  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  without  it 
all  attempts  to  tranquiUise  or  improve  Ireland  will,  as  they 
hitherto  have  done,  prove  completely  nugatory.  As  long  as 
the  south  of  Ireland  is  illuminated  by  midnight  conflagra- 
tions, or  disgraced  by  assassinations  at  noon-day — as  long 
as  families  are  roasted  alive  in  their  houses,  and  witnesses 
murdered  for  speaking  the  truth — aa  long  as  legal  payments 
are  resisted  by  organised  multitudes,  and  t£e  power  of 
Government  set  at  naught  by  Catholic  authority — so  long 
will  Ireland  remain  in  its  present  distracted  and  unhappy 
state,  miserable  itself,  a  source  of  misery  to  others,  a  dead- 
weight about  the  neck  of  the  empire. 

The  intimidation  of  juries  and  witnesses  has  been  carried 
to  a  length  in  Ireland,  of  which,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
we  can  form  no  conception  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  evils 
which  it  owes  to  the  democratic  spirit,  organised,  as  it  has 
been,  by  the  skill  and  influence  of  the  priesthood.  This  is 
an  evil  of  the  utmost  magnitude,  corrupting,  as  it  does,  the 
sources  of  justice,  and  securing  impunity  to  rapine  and  ven- 
geance. Government  can  never  combat  too  vigorously  this 
terrible  evil.  The  mode  of  doing  so  must  be  developed  by 
the  local  authorities  ;  but  we  venture  to  prophesy,  the  evil 
will  never  be  eradicated  till  jiistice  is  administered  as  in 
Scotland,  by  public  authorities  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
Crown ;  and  till  the  Government  are  authorised,  upon  a 
report  from  the  Judges  that  the  conviction  of  offenders  has 
become  impossible,  from  the  eficcts  of  intimidation,  to  sus- 
pend jury  trial  for  a  time  in  the  turbulent  districts,  and  try 
the  offenders,  as  in  courts-martial,  by  the  Judges  alone. 
Many  estimable  men  will  hesitate  as  to  this :  let  them 
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recollect  what  is  the  other  altematiTe — ^namelj,  impunity  to 
assassins,  incendiaries,  and  robbers,  and  ceaseless  anarchy  to 
the  country. 

On  this  subject  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  testimony  of  a 
gentleman  of  acknowledged  talent,  intimately  acquainted 
with  Ireland,  and  certainly  anything  rather  than  favourable 
to  the  CoDservatiTe  cauae.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  has  said  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons — 

"  That  as  member  for  Qaeeo'e  Comitj,  he  could  not  help  adverting  to  the 
state  of  that  part  of  Jrelaad.  He  bad  recdved  iofonuation  that  a  confederac; 
preruled  among  the  lower  orders  of  that  connty,  which  enabled  them  tc 
oplete        ■    ■  


le  a  complete  control  over  the  higher  orders,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the 
lanB  which  were  passed  for  the  general  protection  of  the  commnnitf .  He 
was  fhrther  informed  that  houses  were  frequently  attacked  by  armed  parties 
in  the  open  day,  and  that  mnrderB  were  BOmetimea  committed  during  snch 
attacks.  Be  was  likewise  informed  that  the  reign  of  terror  made  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  conviction  against  these  maraaders  when  brought  to  trial; 
and  that  thus  peaceable  perBons,  who  disapproved  of  these  violent  proceed- 
ings, were  obliged,  by  a  regard  to  their  own  safety,  to  ^ve  them  an  implied 
but  involnntary  sanction.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland  to  this  subject ;  he  trusted  that  eometbing  wonld  be  done  to 
restore  peace  Bad  security  to  that  part  of  the  conntry.  The  magistrates  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Insurrection  Act  should  be  renewed,  and  that  Government 
should  be  invested  with  additional  powers  to  pot  down  this  system  of  intimi- 
dation and  outrage." 

ProTision  also  is  indispensably  required  for  the  protection 
of  the  witnesses,  who  bear  testimony  in  popular  causes.  At 
present,  they  are  sent  back  after  the  trial  to  their  homes  to 
be  assassinated,  or  roasted  ahve  by  the  insurgent  peasantry ; 
and  yet  the  English  are  astonished  that  justice  cannot  be 
obtained  in  Ireland  I  In  all  such  cases,  where  the  witness 
desires  it,  and  he  appears  to  have  given  a  true  testimony, 
he  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  emigration,  with 
hie  wife  and  family,  and  marched  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion under  a  military  guard.  Nothing  short  of  this  will 
procure  evidence  against  the  worst  criminals,  or  overcome 
the  rooted  determination  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  murder 
all  those  who  have  given  evidence,  as  they  conceive,  against 
the  people, — that  is,  who  have  sworn  the  truth  against  cut- 
throats and  incendiaries. 

2.  The  Government  is  now  committed  in  a  struggle  with 
the  Catholic  priesthood  as  to  the  payment  of  tithes ;  the 
authority  of  ^e  law  mnst  be  vindicated,  or  the  semblance 
of  order  which  now  exists  in  Ireland  will  be  annihilated. 
Let  what  measures  they  choose  follow  for  the  commutation 
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of  tithes  ;  the  first  thing  to  do  is,  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  the  lav  agaiuBt  an  iofiurgent  people.  For  this  purpose, 
power  should  be  ohtaioed  from  the  legislature,  to  levy  from 
those  who  can  pay  and  vMl  not  pay,  the  fiill  value  of  the 
tithe  in  kind,  with  expenses,  and  to  march  the  cattle  dis- 
trained off  to  the  nearest  sea-port,  to  be  sold  in  Bristol  or 
Liverpool  A  few  examples  of  the  vigorous  application  of 
this  law  would  operate  like  a  charm  in  dissolving  the  com- 
bination against  tithes.  The  present  system  of  exposing 
the  cattle  for  sale,  in  a  country  where  no  person  ventures  to 
buy  them,  and  then  marching  them  back  to  the  owners,  is  a 
mere  mockery,  and  tends  to  nothing  but  to  bring  Government 
and  the  law  into  contempt.  Why  they  never  fell  npon  the 
simple  expedient  of  marching  them  to  Cork,  Waterford,  or 
Dublin,  there  to  be  embarked  for  England,  and  sold  there, 
is  one  of  the  unaccountable  parts  of  the  conduct  of  the 
English  Administration,  whidi  proves  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  government  of  mankind.  The 
state  of  things  in  Ireland,  for  the  last  year,  is  neither  more 
nor  leas  than  a  direct  premium  on  rebellion — an  encou- 
T^ement  to  the  cessation  of  payment  of  taxes,  rent,  or 
burdens  of  any  description,  and  an  invitation  to  the  people 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  machinery  now  pat  in  motion 
against  the  clergy,  for  their  deliverance  from  all  these 
burdens. 

3.  Having  vindicated  the  authority  of  the  law,  measures 
should  next  be  taken  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cultivators,  by  commuting  the  tithes,  and 
laying  them  ae  a  direct  burden  on  the  landlords.  Let  us 
not  be  mistaken  :  we  have  not  the  least  idea  that  this  will 
improve  the  condition  of  the  farmere,  or  satisfy  the  desires 
of  the  abohtionists.  We  know  well  what  they  wish  :  the 
restitution  of  the  tithes  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  of  the  estates 
to  the  Catholic  landlords,  and  of  the  government  to  Catholic 
leaders,  is  what  they  desire,  and  will  never  cease  to  strive 
for.  But  though  this  measure  would  do  as  little,  in  aU  pro- 
bability, as  Cathohc  Emancipation  to  tranquillise  Ireland, 
yet  it  would  remove  the  irritation  which  now  exists  between 
the  clergy  and  their  parishioner,  and  thus  withdraw  the 
EstabUahed  Church  from  a  political  contest,  of  which  it  is 
now  the  victim. 
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4.  The  neit  great  object  of  Irish  legislation  ahould  be 
the  eBtablishment  of  a  judicious  and  enlightened  Bjstem  of 
Poor-Laws,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  those 
vho,  though  viUiog,  can  find  no  employment.  It  is  need- 
less to  argue  this  question — the  pubhc  mind  is  made  up 
upon  it.  The  English  and  Scotch  will  not  much  longer 
submit  to  have  their  poor-rates  doubled  aonuallj  bj  the 
inundation  of  Irish  beggars  ;  or  their  scanty  channels  of 
employment  choked  by  multitudes  of  Irish  labourers.  The 
time  is  come  vhen,  in  the  general  distress  of  the  empire,  con- 
sequent on  the  shock  given  to  credit  and  industry  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  each  portion  must  he  left  to  maintain  its  own 
poor.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Irish  themselves  most  be 
aware,  that  however  burdensome  such  a  measure  may  be, 
it  is  unavoidable ;  and  that  the  relief  a£fbrded  to  this  country 
by  the  absorption  of  the  labouring  poor  of  Ireland;  and 
their  removal  from  a  life  of  dissolute  idleness,  will  be  a 
greater  public  and  private  benefit  than  the  imposition  of 
poor-rates  will  be  a  burden. 

The  hackneyed  argument  that,  by  so  doing,  yon  will  add 
fuel  to  the  fiame,  and  increase  the  already  redundant  num- 
bers of  the  Irish  poor,  is  generally  known  to  be,  what  it 
really  is,  a  complete  delusion.  A  judicious  system  of  poor- 
rates  in  reality,  instead  of  being  an  encouragement  to  undae 
increase,  is  the  most  effectual  means  for  diminishing  it : 
because  it  is  a  check  to  the  propagation  of  those  paaper  and 
degrading  habits  which,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
lead  to  the  multiplication  of  the  poor.  Without  poor- 
rates,  Ireland  has,  for  a  century,  been  overwhelmed  with  a 
redundant  poor  :  with  them,  England,  for  two,  has  retained 
hers  within  the  bounds  of  general  comfort  and  prosperity. 
This  example  is  decisive  ;  fw^er  argument  is  like  persisting 
to  prove  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

5.  The  greatest  possible  facility  should  be  given  by 
Government  to  the  emigration  of  the  Irish  poor.  The 
number  who  emigrated  in  1831  to  Canada  was  18,000.  No 
reason  can  he  assigned  why  it  should  not  be  180,000.  The 
expense  of  transporting  settlers  to  the  shores  of  Canada  is 
about  £4  a-head  ;  to  Ornish  the  means  of  emigration  to  this 
large  body,  therefore,  would  only  cost  £720,000 — and  what 
an   immense  relief  would  it  prove  to  every  part  of  th« 
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empire  1  The  expeose  of  such  a  proceeding  would,  no 
doubt,  be  conaiderable  ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  incalculable 
relief  it  would  afford  to  a  nation,  now  suffering  in  every 
quarter  from  the  immigration  of  Irish  poor  t  We  have 
spent  much  more  than  that  sum  already  in  fitting  out  a  fleet 
to  partition  the  dominions  of  our  ancient  ally,  and  give  back 
Antwerp,  the  stronghold  of  Revolutionary  France,  to  the 
power  which  openly  aims  at  our  subjugation. 

The  apprehension  so  commonly  expressed,  that  if  we  fur- 
nish  the  Irish  with  the  means  of  emigration,  they  will  only 
increase  the  faster  at  home,  and  speedily  fill  up  the  vacuum 
produced  by  our  exertions,  is  altogether  chimerical.  Even 
if  it  were  true  that  this  would  follow,  it  would  be  no  reason 
whatever  for  not  giving  such  direction  to  the  stream,  if  it 
cannot  be  checked.  At  present,  the  Irish  do  not  remain  at 
home  ;  they  emigrate  into  England  and  Scotland,  because 
the  steamboats  bring  them  over  the  Channel  for  a  shilling, 
and  they  there  find  employment  in  health,  and  a  legal  settle- 
ment in  sickness  and  age.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  we 
could  not  stop  the  increase  of  the  Irish  poor,  we  do  our- 
selves, as  well  as  them,  an  immense  service  by  turning  them 
into  the  regions  of  Transatlantic  plenty,  instead  of  the 
densely  peopled  shores  of  Britain.  But,  in  truth,  a  Judicious 
system  of  emigration,  largely  carried  into  execution,  would 
have  just  an  opposite  effect.  By  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  remain  at  home,  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
their  employment,  it  would  contribute  to  diffuse  better 
habits,  encourage  artificial  wants,  and  gradually  bring  the 
increase  of  mankind  into  some  degree  of  harmony  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  wages  of  labour. 

6.  The  fisheries,  and  neglected  harbours,  and  waste  lands 
of  Ireland  furnish  ample  room  for  the  commencement  of 
Government  works  on  a  great  scale,  to  spread  wealth,  and 
industry,  and  orderly  habits  through  its  labouring  poor. 
The  mines  of  untouched  wealth  whidi  there  exist  are  incal- 
culable. In  other  countries,  such  undertakings  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  exertions  of  private  industry.  In  Ireland 
the  case  is  otherwise.  Unless  they  are  begun  and  forced  on 
by  the  capital  and  the  vigour  of  Government,  they  never 
will  be  attempted.  Ireland  is  in  that  stage  of  civilisation 
when  such  undertakings  must  originate  with  the  Executive, 
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or  not  be  carried  on  at  all.  iDdmdual  capital  will  never 
migrate  to  a  couatr}*  where  life  and  property  la  so  precarioos 
as  it  is  in  that  distracted  island.  If  ve  vould  give  the 
people  in  the  south  and  west  a  taste  for  the  enjojmentB  of 
wealth  or  the  acquisitions  of  indostrj,  we  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  force  them  on  a  reluctant  people  by  Goyemment 
expenditure. 

Having  done  thus  much  for  the  weliare  and  happiness  of 
Ireland — having  strained  every  nerve  for  the  real  benefit 
and  prosperity  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  Government 
would  be  entiUed  to  come  forward  and  deliver  them  from 
the  worst  curse  which  desolates  their  land, — that  of  their 
own  priests  and  demagogues.  The  seditions  harangues,  the 
treasonable  meetings,  the  incendiary  proclamations,  which 
have  so  long  kept  up  the  flame  of  discontent  in  that  unhappy 
country,  to  promote  the  ambition  of  a  few  restless  dema- 
gogues, must  be  put  down.  The  people  must  be  delivered 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  demagogues  in  spite  of  themselves. 
England,  with  its  centuries  of  freedom  ;  Scotland,  with  its 
cautious  character,  could  not  withstand  sach  incendiary 
applications.  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  that  Ireland  is 
to  be  tranquil  under  their  influence,  destitute  as  she  is  of  the 
free  habits  of  the  one,  or  the  cautious  temperament  of  the 
other.  Naturally  brave,  impassioned  and  ardent,  the  Irish 
have  never  felt  in  the  slightest  degree  the  counteracting 
influence  of  the  causes  which  moderate  popular  excesses  in 
this  country,  and  which  have  so  long  prevented  liberty  from 
degenerating  into  Ucentiousness.  Yet  it  is  into  their  inflam- 
mable bosoms  that  Government  has  bo  long  allowed  the 
fiiry  of  political  and  religious  rancour  to  be  poured  without 
alloy.  And  still  the  English  express  surprise  at  the  cease- 
less disquietude  and  suffering  of  Ireland  t 

The  consideration  of  what  a  vise  and  beneficent  Gorem- 
ment  might  have  done,  and  should  have  done,  for  Ireland, 
forms  the  best  introduction  to  the  examination  of  what  the 
present  Government  has  actually  effected. 

When  they  first  came  into  power,  in  November  1830, 
they  declared  their  resolution,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  put 
a  period  to  the  anarchy  of  Ireland,  For  three  months, 
Dublin  was  the  scene  of  the  most  vehement  contest  between 
Mr  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  Secretary ;  and  at  last  he  was 
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caugbt  bj  the  Tigoar  and  ability  of  the  Attomej-Greaeral, 
and  actuallj  pleaded  ouiltt  to  a  criminal  indictment 
preferred  against  him.  Their  rigour  on  this  occasion  vbb 
attended  with  the  beat  effects,  and  had  a  prodigious  effect 
both  in  Ireland  and  England.  O'Counell  seemed  to  be 
gone ;  the  anarchy  of  Ireland  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  In 
the  person  of  the  great  Agitator  ;  and  tranquillity  about  to 
revisit  its  shorea,  &om  the  experienced  hopeleasnese  of  agita- 
ting with  impunity  and  success.  In  England,  all  good  men 
beheld  with  satisfaction  tiiis  incipi^t  act  of  Tigonr,  and 
anticipated  the  happiest  result  from  this  signal  .advantage 
gained  over  the  worst  enemy  his  coontry  had  ever  known. 

But  immediately  after  iiua  decisive  success,  commenced 
the  ruinous  system  of  weakness,  raciUatioD,  and  subser- 
vience to  the  mob,  which  has  ever  since  been  pursued.  The 
budget  was  brought  in ;  Ministers  were  outvoted ;  and  tqipa- 
rentiy  to  prop  up  their  tottering  power,  they  resolved  to 
throw  themselTcs,  without  reserve,  into  the  arms  of  the  inno- 
vating party  in  the  whole  empire.  This  instantly  revived 
their  aU  but  mined  fortunes ;  the  danger  was  tiunsferred 
from  themselves  to  the  nation  ;  instead  of  the  Administra- 
tion going  down  the  gulf  of  perdition,  Great  Britain  entered 
the  Java ;  and  diey  had  the  satisfaction  of  prolonging  a 
feverish  existence  for  a  few  years,  by  a  measure  which  they 
now  know,  and  do  not  scruple  to  avow,  will  prove  the 
destruction  of  the  empire. 

Towards  the  success  of  this  alliance  with  the  Movement 
party,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  great  Agitator  should  be 
gained  over  to  their  aide  ;  and  the  democrats  of  Ireland  per- 
mitted  to  agitate  and  convulse  the  country  under  the  colours 
of  Administration.  With  this  view,  he  was  never  brought  up 
to  receive  sevience.  Month  after  month,  the  whole  wintra' 
term  of  the  Dublin  courts  expired,  without  his  prosecution 
being  moved  in,  although  it  might  have  been  finished  in  ten 
minutes ;  and  at  last  it  was  allowed  to  come  to  a  natural 
termination  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  April 
1831. 

Not  content  with  this  immense  boon  to  the  great  Agitator, 
Mmisters,  in  the  transports  of  their  first  love  for  their  new 
ally,  went  a  step  farther.  They  promoted  him  above  all  his 
breUiren,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  bar,  and,  if 
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report  be  true,  were  onlj  prevented  hj  the  firmness  of  the 
Irish  Secretarj,  too  able  a  man  not  to  be  a  ConaerratiTe  in 
heart,  vhatCTer  he  is  in  party,  from  making  him  Attomej* 
General  I  Thia  unprecedented  and  disgraceM  step  vaa 
equivalent  to  a  general  proclamation  of  anarchy  through  the 
country.  The  passions  of  its  ardent  people  were  let  loose 
without  restraint.  Sheltered  under  the  wings  of  Administra- 
tion, secure  from  all  danger  at  the  hands  of  Govemmeitt,  the 
Catholics,  democrats,  and  agitators  of  that  distracted  country 
united  together ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  violence,  intimidation, 
and  bloodshed,  a  large  majority  of  Movement-men  was 
returned  to  Parliament 

Nor  was  this  all.  With  the  view,  apparently,  of  still 
farther  rousing  the  paasiona  of  the  CathoUcs,  Mr  Stanley 
declared  in  hiB  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  the 
exiinction  of  tithes  "  was  intended  by  Government ;  and  the 
Cathohc  leaders,  by  thia  time  become  a  powerful  body  in 
the  House,  instantly  hailed  the  joyous  intelligence,  and  said, 
without  contradiction  from  the  Treasury  Benches,  that  they 
considered  tithes  as  now  at  an  end  on  the  other  side  of  St 
George's  Channel  This  unexpected  intelligence  spread  like 
vildfire  through  Ireland  ;  faster  than  the  fiery-cross,  it  sped 
from  chapel  to  chapel,  from  priest  to  priest ;  and  the  people, 
totally  incapable  of  understanding  what  was  intended,  but 
relying  on  the  words  of  Administration  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  condnded  that  tithes  were  finally  abolished  ;  and 
that  all  payments  to  the  clergy  were  thenceforward  to  cease 
for  ever. 

In  the  tumults  consequent  on  this  unexpected  and  nn- 
hoped-for  extinction  of  tithes,  the  combination  against  their 
payment  was  rapidly  oi^anised.  The  Catholic  bishops  and 
priests  could  not  be  p^'snaded  that  they  were  not  forwarding 
the  views  of  Administration,  and  of  their  favourite  pupil 
and  dignified  ally,  Mr  O'Connell,  by  anticipating  a  little  the 
work  of  "  Extinction,"  and  refiwing  de  facto  to  pay  those 
burdens  which  were  so  soon  dejure  to  be  terminated. 

Thence  arose  the  immense  and  unparalleled  combination 
against  tithes  in  Ireland,  originating  in  the  diocese  of  Dr 
Doyle.  Organised  by  the  Catholic  leaders  in  Dublin,  it 
soon  spread  univeraally  over  tlie  south  and  west ;  and  in  a 
short  time  two-thirds  of  the  Establi^ed  cleiigy  were  in  a 


state  of  starration,  and  the  greater  pfut  of  the  country  in  a 
virtual  insurrection  againat  the  authority  of  the  law.  The 
consequences  are  well  known.  A  bill  was  brought  into 
Parliament  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  Irish  Church 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  the  clergy  of  Ireland  were 
thrown  upon  the  industry  of  England ;  and  the  Attorney- 
General  was  charged  with  the  hopeless  task,  by  the  aid  of 
the  military,  of  recovering  the  dues  of  the  church  from 
several  millions  of  an  insurgent  peasantry. 

Meanwhile  the  perilous  state  of  the  country  roused  the 
spirit,  and  called  forth  the  patriotism  of  the  Proteatants  of 
the  North.  Seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  on  the  verge  of  deatniction ;  anticipating  the 
horrors  of  the  Tyrone  Rebellion  on  a  still  greater  scale,  thia 
intrepid  band  stood  forth  alone,  but  ujidismayed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  paralysis  and  defection  of  the  empire. 
While  England  was  quaQing  under  the  violence  of  the 
Revolutionists,  and  beholding  in  consternation  the  fires  of 
Bristol ;  while  the  noble  example  of  the  Conservative  Meet- 
ing at  Edinburgh  failed  to  stimulate  the  Scotch  to  the  dis- 
charge of  patriotic  duty  ;  the  Irish  Protestants  boldly  stood 
forth,  and,  though  menaced  by  dangers  infinitely  greater  than 
any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  held  a  language,  and 
exliibited  a  determination,which,ifgenerally  imitated  through 
the  empire,  would  have  consigned  the  Reform  Bill  to  destruc- 
tion, and  delivered  the  empire  from  all  the  dangers  which  the 
authors  of  that  measnre  are  now  sensible  are  thickening 
around  its  aged  head.  History  has  no  more  glorious  example 
of  courageous  ability  to  refer  to,  than  was  exhibited  by  the 
brave  and  iUuatrious  leaders  of  Irish  patriotism ;  the  splendid 
eloquence  of  Mr  Boyton,  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  the 
Earl  of  Roden,  captivated  the  brave  and  the  enthusiastic  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  Protestants  of  the  North, 
to  whom  Ireland  had  so  often  owed  her  deliverance,  stood 
forth  in  such  numbers,  and  with  so  heroic  a  spirit,  as  daunted 
as  much  as  it  astonished  the  whole  body  of  Uie  Revolu- 
tionists, crouching  though  they  are  under  the  wings  of 
Ministerial  support. 

Meanwhile  the  Ministerial  project  for  tithes  came  forth. 
It  was  no  longer  "  an  extinction"  of  tithes,  but  only  a 
"commutation,"  which,  by  laying  them   on  the  landlord 
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directly,  still  preseired  them,  though  not  in  so  palpable  a 
manner,  as  a  burden  on  the  soil.  The  wisdom  of  the  change 
irom  the  intention  originally  announced,  is  obvious  ;  and  we 
rejoice  at  being  able  to  render  our  bumble  meed  of  praise  to 
the  Government  for  this  return  to  Conservative  principles, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
rashness  wliich  dictated  the  previous  promise  of  "  extinc- 
tion," and  set  the  Catholic  population  everywhere  on  fire, 
at  the  prospect  of  a  boon  which  Government  never  intmded 
they  should  receive  f  Thence  has  arisen  the  universal,  the 
unanimous  detestation  in  which  the  present  Administration 
is  held  in  Ireland.  The  nation,  for  the  last  six  months, 
has  been  everywhere  convulsed  by  contests  for  the  payment 
of  tithes.  Every  other  subject,  how  pressing  soever,  has 
been  lost  in  the  overwhelming  interrat  of  that  one  topic. 
The  peasantry,  originally  roused  by  the  promises  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  "extinction"  of  tithes,  organised  and  headed 
by  the  favourite  of  Ministers,  the  great  Agitator,  find 
themselves  assailed  by  the  military,  for  doing  what  these 
recent  allies,  these  highly  rewarded  supporters  of  Govern- 
ment, urged  them  to  do.  Blood  has  flowed  profiisely  in  many 
places ;  irritation  has  been  widely  spread  in  aU,  because 
the  people  persist  in  annexing  to  the  word  "  extinction"  its 
natural  and  established  meaning.  The  consequences  of  this 
deception,  of  the  frustration  of  these  hopes,  and  the  blasting 
of  these  expectations,  have  been  dreadful  in  the  extreme, 
and  so  Government  and  Farhament  will  find  at  the  next 
election. 

To  complete  the  work  of  political  infatuation,  the  Gov- 
ernment next  proceeded  to  pass  for  Ireland  the  Reform 
Bill :  a  bill  which  at  once  swept  away  the  incorporations 
wliich  the  wisdom  of  James  I.  had  established  as  a  barrier 
against  Catholic  invasion ;  and  threw  the  elections  of 
great  part  of  the  country  at  once  into  the  bands  of  an 
infuriated  Catholic  rabble,  acting  under  the  dictation  of 
ambitious  and  able  leaders.  Of  all  the  delusions  under 
which  party  men  ever  laboured,  this  is  perhaps  the 
greatest.  For  Ireland,  great  part  of  whose  people  are  still 
almost  in  a  savage  state,  and  all  of  them  actuated  by  the 
strongest  political  passions,  they  proposed  the  same  elec- 
toral institutions  as  for  England.     Into  its  inflammable. 
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ardent,  aod  penniless  population  they  poured  the  same  fatal 
gift  of  political  power  vhich  waa  hardlj  deemed  safe  amidst 
the  old  established  freedom,  sober  habits,  and  extended  pro- 
perty of  England.  One  political  conetitutipn  vas  carred 
out  at  a  single  heat  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
in  oUier  words,  one  measure  taken  for  a  man  of  forty,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  and  a  boy  of  twelve ;  for  in  these  pro- 
portions, or  nearly  so,  ia  the  capacity  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  empire  to  bear  political  excitation,  or  duly 
exercise  the  pohtical  rights  of  electing  citizens.  The  simple 
enunciation  of  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  convict  the  Ministry 
of  total  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  representative 
gOTKuments.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  same  politi- 
cal institutions  can  be  adapted  at  the  same  time  to  two 
nations,  one  of  which  is  in  the  infancy,  and  the  other  in  the 
old  age  of  its  political  education.  If  the  £lO  franchise  and 
the  abolition  of  the  close  boroughs  is  adapted  for  England, 
it  cannot  be  suited  for  Ireland. 

What  would  we  say  to  a  legislator  who  should  propose 
the  same  political  institutions  for  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the 
degraded  Chinese,  and  the  yeomanry  of  England  1  Could 
anything  but  anarchy  and  wretchedness  be  anticipated  from 
so  total  a  departure  from  the  lessons  of  experience  ;  so  blind 
a  forgetfulness  of  the  difference  between  such  different  races 
and  situations  of  mankind  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the 
Whigs  have  done.  They  have  given  the  same  sovereign 
powers  to  the  impassioned  Catholic  cottar,  guided  by  his 
priest,  and  execrating  the  Protestants,  as  to  the  sober 
English  yeoman,  inheriting  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
attachment  to  his  King  and  country.  They  have  swept 
away  the  old  bulwarks  equally  in  Popish  Ireland  as  Pro- 
testant England.  There  never  was  such  infatuation.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  all  true  what  they  have  ao  long  and  so 
strenuously  maintained,  as  to  the  degradation  in  which  the 
Irish  were  kept  by  the  Catholic  code,  that  only  makes  their 
conduct  the  more  inexcusable,  in  so  suddenly  investing  them 
with  irresistible  sway.  If  it  be  true,  that  they  have  only 
ceased  within  these  few  years  to  be  slav^  it  was  surely  the 
height  of  madness  to  invest  them  at  once,  while  still  burn- 
ing with  servile  passions,  with  the  last  and  highest  privilf^es 
of  freemen. 
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The  coDaequeucea  have  already  dcTeloped  themaelveB, 
and  they  have  strnck  with  diamay  the  very  authors  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  Globe  tells  us  that  there  are  siidy-aeoen 
members  supported  by  O'Connell,  standing  for  the  Irish 
cities  and  coonties,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  them  ^iU 
to  all  appearance  be  returned.  Mr  Shiel  boasts  that  the 
Repealers  are  already/or^  strong,  and  daily  receiving  acces- 
sions of  strength ;  a  force  quite  sufficient,  by  throwing  itself 
into  the  scale  when  nearly  balanced,  to  drive  any  Govern- 
ment into  their  terms.  The  Ministerial  papers  are  daily 
firing  signal-guns  of  distress  for  the  effects  of  their  own 
healing  measure.  On  their  recent  allies,  the  Radicals,  they 
have  opened  with  unexampled  fierceness :  for  them,  in 
gratitude  for  their  past  services,  they  have  invented  the 
epithet  of  "  the  Destructives,"  which  Tory  malignity  never 
yet  thought  of;  and  on  these  their  leading  joooal  has 
lately  opened  those  floodgates  of  slang  and  abuse,  which  a 
few  months  ago  were  bestowed  exclusively  on  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  It  is  Ireland  which  has  produced  this  conster- 
nation in  the  Ministerial  ranks.  They  were  fully  warned, 
a  hundred  times  over,  during  the  progress  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  that  this  consequence  would  infallibly  resnlt  irom 
sweeping  away  all  the  barriers  of  the  constitutiou  in  Ireland  ; 
bat  to  all  these  warnings  they  were  utterly  deaf;  with 
obstinate  resolution  they  forced  through  the  whole  danger- 
ous clauses  of  the  rerolationaiy  measure,  and  they  now 
confess  that  the  empire  in  consequence  is  on  the  vet^  of 
dissolution. 

So  vacillating,  contradictory,  and  yet  ol»tinate,  has  been 
the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  Ireland,  that  they  have  contrived 
to  accomplish  what  would  a  priori  have  been  deemed 
impossible — viz.  the  \ipion  of  Catholics  and  Orangemen  in 
one  common  opinion.  That  coaunon  opinion  is  detestation 
of  them  and  their  measures.  The  Protestants,  with  reason, 
look  upon  them  as  the  worst  enemies  Ireland  ever  saw  ;  as 
the  original  authors  of  the  &tal  admission  of  Catholic 
influence  into  the  House  of  Commons ;  as  the  patrons  and 
rewarders  of  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
that  tjme  has  ever  produced.  The  Catholics  regard  them 
as  men  who  have  betrayed  them  into  measures  which  they 
now  punish  them  for  pursuing  ;  as  having  set  the  counby 
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OD  fire  by  the  promised  extinctioD  of  tithes,  which  they  are 
DOW  Bupporting  with  the  whole  military  force  of  the  empire. 
la  the  universal  obloquy  which  they  bare  acquired,  the 
Bupporters  of  the  Udiod  itself  have  rapidly  and  alarmingly 
decreased,  and  a  portentous  alliance  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testaots  has  taken  place,  to  support  the  severance  of  the 
island  from  British  dominion. 

O'Connell  has  treated  the  Government  as  all  men  deserve 
to  be  treated  who,  for  party  purposes  and  the  maintenance  of 
power,  surrender  the  independence  and  spirit  of  freemen — 
be  has  turned  upon  them  with  indignation.  Loaded  with 
their  honours,  he  has  spumed  them  with  contumely  ;  rising 
from  their  caresses,  he  has  turned  from  them  with  vitupera- 
tion. The  English  newspapers  have  been  for  the  most  part 
afraid  to  print,  even  in  these  days  of  general  license,  the 
volley  of  abuse  with  which  he  has  assailed  those  who  lately 
loaded  him  with  honours.  The  leading  feature,  says  he, 
of  Lord  Anglesey's  government,  has  been  the  immense 
quantity  of  blood  which  has  been  shed  during  its  continu- 
ance ;  more  lives  have  been  lost  in  one  year  of  Whig  rule, 
than  in  fifteen  of  Tory  domination.*  The  present  Minis- 
ters deserve  to  be No  I  we  will  not  pollute  our  pages 

with  the  filthy  abuse  which  the  leader  of  the  Irish  bar  pours 
out  upon  his  loving  benefactors.  We  have  always  opposed, 
and  fearlessly  opposed,  the  present  Ministers ;  but  we 
should  deem  ourselves  disgraced  if  we  appHed  to  them  the 
epithets  which  they  have  received  from  their  revolutionary 
favourite. 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here.  If  their  domestic 
dissensions  led  only  to  the  exposure  of  the  monstrous 
alliances  which  the  present  Ministry  had  formed  to  uphold 
their  fortunes,  they  would  be  rather  a  subject  of  ridicule 
than  lamentation.  But  unfortunately,  graver  and  weightier 
consequences  have  followed  in  the  train  of  this  monstrous 
alliance.  All  Ireland  is  disgusted ;  the  hatred  at  the 
Ministry  is  not  only  universal,  but  it  has  involved  Great 
Britain  in  the  obloquy.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
union  of  England  and  Ireland  is  more  seriously  endangered 

*  Thu  U  exBCtl;  what  the  Frenoh  say,  with  truth,  of  Louis  Philippe's  gorem- 
ment  ss  compared  with  the  fifteen  yean  of  the  Restoration.  It  is  curioiu  to 
ol^rve  how,  in  different  oountriea,  similar  syetema  produce  similar  effects. 


by  the  measorea  of  the  present  Ministry,  than  by  anything 
else  that  has  CYer  occurred.  O'Connell  openly  boasts  of 
this.     Hear  his  own  words  : 

"  Mr  Shiel's  conviction,  as  to  the  neceseity  of  repeal,  was  prodnced  by 
the  condnct  of  the  BKtisti  Parliament ;  and  the  aaminlstration  of  Lord 
Anglesea,  Stanlej,  and  the  Attoraej- General  showed  that,  withont  repeal, 
it  waa  impoBBible  to  do  anj  service  to  Ireland.  (Hear,  aad  cheers.)  He 
was  prond  to  think  that  the  enemies  of  Ireland  were  no  longer  to  be  dis- 
tingnished  bj  their  religion,  bnt  by  their  aervilit;.  (Hear,  and  cheers.) 
Orangemen,  Methodists,  Fresbyterians,  can  now  be  ranged  amongst  the 
patriots  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  was  moat  prond  to  be  able  to  atate  this  fact, 
that  the  first  person  who  tendered  a  vote  to  bis  son  in  Tralee,  was  the 
Methodist  preacher  of  that  town.  (Cheers.)  Amongst  the  Irish  patriots 
were  to  be  fonnd  men  of  everj  persnasion,  while  the  vilest  and  moat  servile, 
the  veriest '  lickspittle '—(it  was  an  unpleasant  word  to  use,  and  which  he 
ahonid  not  prononnce  in  a  pnblic  asaemblj,  if  he  coatd  find  one  eqnaUy 
expressive  of  the  class  be  was  deecribing)~-bat  that  filth;  word  particu- 
larlj  ^plied  to  tho  Catholic  portion  of  the  herd  of  slaves  who  were  the 
most  bitter  and  malignant  enemies  of  Ireland.    (Hear,  and  cheera.)" 

In  these  circumstanceB,  the  salvation  of  the  empire  hangs 
upon  a  thread.  If  the  Irish  members  generally  support 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  there  is  no  concealing  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  present  distracted  and  dirided  state  of  parties 
in  this  country,  they  may  soon  be  able  to  dictate  it  to  any 
Administration. 

One  only  resource  remains  to  hold  together  the  falling 
members  of  the  empire.  The  great  and  noble  Orange 
party  of  Ireland  are  still  firm  to  their  duty,  and  to  the 
integrity  of  the  British  dominions.  Calumniated,  maltreated, 
injured  as  they  have  been  by  the  liberal  measures,  both  of 
the  present  and  the  preceding  Cabinet,  they  are  yet  firm 
in  their  allegiance  both  to  the  British  crown  and  the 
British  legislature.  Bnt  let  tis  not  throw  away  our  last 
chance.  This  brave  and  patriotic  body  may  be  driven  to 
desperation;  a  drop  may  make  the  cup  overflow.  They 
are  assailed  by  a  reckless  and  desperate  Catholic  faction, 
strong  in  numbers,  able  in  guidance,  reckless  in  intention; 
men  whom  no  bloodshed  or  conflagration  will  intimidate,  no 
public  suffiering  deter;  who  will  pursue  the  objects  of  their 
own  ambition,  careless  though  the  ruins  of  the  empire  were 
to  overwhelm  them  in  the  pursuit.  This  terrible  body  has 
been  headed,  patronised,  and  flattered  by  the  Government  of 
England  during  the  whole  struggle  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  triumph  of  that  measure  has  cooled  tho 
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alliance,  or  made  them  sensible  of  tbe  desperate  danger 
vhich  they  ran  in  the  attempt.  Such  a  combioatioQ,  a 
littie  longer  persisted  in,  vould  have  led  to  the  dbmember- 
ment  of  the  empire.  It  is  by  sapportiog,  with  all  the 
might  of  England,  the  Orange  party  of  Ireland,  and  by 
such  a  measure  a^on«,  that  the  crovn  of  Ireland  can  be 
kept  on  the  head  of  the  British  Bovereign,  or  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  British  empire  maintained.  The  Catholics 
wiD  never  cease  to  desire  a  severance — ^because  it  would 
lead,  they  hope,  to  a  Catholic  Prince  and  a  Catholic 
Government,  and  the  restitution  of  the  whole  estates,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the  Catholic  proprietors.  Her 
Revolutionists  will  never  cease  to  desire  it,  because  it  will  at 
once  occasion  the  formation  of  a  Hibernian  Republic,  In  close 
alliance  with  the  great  parent  democracy  of  France,  and 
place  the  agitators  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Her  Protestants 
alone  are  prompted  by  every  motive,  human  and  divine,  by 
kindred  interest,  religion,  and  loyalty,  to  resist  the  convul- 
sion; and  hitherto,  throngh  evil  report  and  good  report, 
through  support  and  injury,  they  have  stood  firm  in  their 
faith.  What  madness  if  the  affections  of  this  great  body, 
the  sole  remaining  link  which  holds  together  the  empire,  is 
lost  in  the  Battery  of  revolutionary  passions  I  But  that 
must  be  the  consequence  if  the  present  vacillating  system  ia 
persisted  in,  and  the  tried  support  of  the  Protestant  Union  is 
lost  in  the  vain  attempt  to  conciliate  its  Catholic  enemies. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  CSISIS  OF  1887 


[BLACKWOOD'S  UAGAZINE,  Aua.  1837] 

Fob  tlLe  last  nine  mooths,  distress  and  suffering  in  their 
woratjinOBt  protracted,  and  aggravated  form,  havebeen  passing 
over  the  commercial  vorld  both  of  this  country  and  America. 
Inferior  to  the  great  catastrophe  of  December  1825  in  the 
pressure  on  the  banks,  and  consequent  general  panic  through 
the  community,  the  crisis  of  1837  has  been  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  it  in  the  lengthened  suffering  vhich  it  has  diffused 
through  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  unparalleled 
distress  in  vhich  it  has  inrolTed  the  working  classes.  The 
greatest  mercantile  houses  of  Britain  have  been  brought  to 
the  edge  of  perdition ;  some,  whose  credit  a  year  ago  stood 
as  high  as  any  in  Europe,  have  sunk  in  the  struggle ;  the 
prudent  conduct  and  well-timed  liberality  of  the  Bank  of 
England  alone  has  averted  a  atill  greater  convulsion,  and 
possibly  saved  the  nation  irom  the  horrors  of  a  general 
bankruptcy.  While  manufactured  articles  of  every  sort 
have  fallen  a  half  in  value ;  while  the  produce  of  the  British 
customs  has  sunk  £900,000  in  a  single  quarter;  while 
nearly  one-half  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  island  have  been 
shut  up,  either  from  inability  to  find  a  market  for  their 
produce,  distrust  of  the  solvency  of  their  purchasers,  or  the 
insane  attempts  of  their  workmen  to  keep  up  their  wages 
by  combination  and  outrage,  in  a  period  of  adversity,  at  the 
hi^  level  to  which  they  had  risen  in  the  preceding  unpa- 
ralleled prosperity — the  distress  universally  difi^used  through- 
out the  working  classes  has  been  unprecedented.  For  nearly 
six  months,  50,000  hands  have  been  unemployed  in  Manches- 
ter and  its  vicinity ;  the  destitution  of  the  silk-weavers  of  Spi- 
talfields  and  Macclesfield  has  been  relieved  for  a  time  only 
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bj  a  iiDited  effort  of  royal  boanty  and  fashionable  expen- 
diture; 20,000  workmen  are  idle  at  Paisley  and  its  vicinity, 
of  whom  9000  are  daily  maintained  solely  by  the  bounty 
of  the  higher  dasses,  themselTea  labouring  under  unpre- 
cedented difficulties;  and  at  Glasgow,  what  between  the 
long-continued  preaaure  on  the  masters,  and  the  monstrous 
conduct  of  the  workmen,  who  have  chosen  this  season  of 
universal  suffering  to  strike,  to  prevent  any  reduction 
of  wages,  nearly  one-half  of  the  labouring  classes  have  for 
several  months  been  in  a  state  of  idleness;  and  thousands 
have  been  kept  alive  solely  by  the  munificent  bounty  which, 
in  periods  of  real  distress,  is  never  awanting  among  the 
opulent  classes  in  that  great  centre  of  manufacturing 
industry. 

What  renders  this  crisis  the  more  distressing,  and  inspires 
the  more  gloomy  presentiments  in  regard  to  ite  effects  in 
future,  ia  the  gradual  way  in  which  it  has  come  on,  the 
length  of  time  it  has  already  lasted,  and  the  universal  appli- 
caiion  of  the  pressure  which  it  has  occasioned.  Other  com- 
mercial crises,  as  that  of  1825,  have  come  on  at  once,  raged 
for  a  season  with  extraordinary  severity,  but,  when  the  panic 
subsided,  speedily  disappeared;  or,  as  those  of  1810  and 
1816,  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  persons  engaged 
in  particular  branches  of  manufacture  or  commerce.  But, 
on  this  occasion,  all  classes  are  suffering  alike.  The  cotton- 
spinners,  the  cotton-holders,  the  iron-masters,  the  shawl- 
manufacturers,  the  silk-weavera,  the  fancy  dressmakers,  the 
handloom-weavers,  the  clothiers,  the  engineers,  the  machine- 
makers,  are  all  involved  in  equal  suffering.  Orders  have 
ceased,  or  declined  to  one-half;  credit  is  shaken  over  the 
whole  world.  In  no  direction  are  the  symptoms  of  a  de- 
cided reaction  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers  yet  to  be  seen. 
That  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  have  hitherto 
stood  the  storm  so  well — that  so  few  failures  have  occurred 
as  yet  amongst  them — ia  the  strongest  proof  of  the  solidity 
of  their  establishments,  the  general  prudence  of  their  specu- 
lations, and  the  immense  wealth  which  ten  continued  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity  have  diffused  throughout  the  British 
mercantile  world.  The  tempest  of  1837  has  thoroughly 
tried  their  strength,  and  demonstrated,  that  if  it  began  in 
most  cases  with  paper  credit,  it  has  rapidly  grown  into  solid 
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opulence.  Had  this  crisis  occurred  wheu  the;  xrere  no  better 
prepared  for  it  than  thej  were  in  1825,  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  B&j,  that  at  least  one-ka^  of  the  vhole  manufacturing 
and  commercial  establishments  of  the  country  would  bare 
been  destroyed.  As  it  is,  nearly  two  millions  of  operatives 
or  their  dependents  are  at  this  moment  out  of  employment 
in  this  island;  and  thousands  of  houses  hare  stood  the 
shock  only  by  yielding  up  the  whole  profits  of  the  last  ten 
years,  and  beginning  the  world  anew,  aflor  they  flattered 
themselves  they  had  nearly  realised  the  object  of  their 
fondest  wishes. 

But  if  these  have  been  the  effects  of  the  storm  in  the 
British  islands,  how  incomparably  more  disastrous  have 
been  its  effects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic !  In  Ame- 
rica, a  convulsion  has  been  experienced  unprecedented  per- 
haps in  the  civilised  world.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  an 
universal  bankruptcy  has  there  taken  place.  In  the  State 
of  New  Orleans,  the  great  emporium  of  the  Southern  States 
of  the  Union,  the  debts  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  province  have  failed  amount  to  the  enormous  and 
unexampled  sum  of  foett-fivb  millions  sterling.  In 
fact,  every  human  being,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has 
become  bankmpt.  In  New  York,  after  the  bankruptcies 
had  amounted  to  five  millions  sterling,  and  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal banks  in  the  city  had  failed,  and  it  was  everywhere 
understood  that  a  general  failure  of  them  all  was  at  hand, 
the  extraordinary  step  of  universally  suspending  cash  pay- 
ments was  adopted,  which  has  since  been  generally  followed 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  Union.  What  the  effects  of  such  a 
portentous  state  of  things  as  this  simultaneous  suspension 
of  cash  payments,  without  any  authority  &om  the  Legisla- 
ture, may  ultimately  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  ;  and  many- 
years,  perhaps  half  a  century,  will  elapse  before  they  are  all 
exhausted.  At  this  time,  forty  years  after  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments  forced  on  Mr  Pitt  by  overbearing  neces- 
sity in  1  797,  we  are  far  from  having  experienced  all  the 
consequences  of  that  momentous  change.  But  this  much 
at  least  is  certain,  that  the  misery  and  ruin  difiiised  through 
all  classes,  but  especially  the  working  ones,  by  this  general 
public  and  private  bankruptcy  in  America,  far  exceeds  that 
arising  from  any  catastrophe,  civil  or  military,  which  has 
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occurred  ia  modem  times.  The  derafitation  produced  b^ 
the  PeQiosnlar  inrasioa,  the  buraing  of  Moscow,  or  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  were  trifling  in  comparison. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  has  occasioned  this  general  and 
overwhelming  calamity ;  which  has  suddenlj  nipped  the 
prosperity  that,  amidst  peace  and  abundance,  was  stealing 
over  the  civilised  euth,  and  converted  the  joy  and  opulence 
of  the  whole  commercial  world  into  anxiety  and  mourning? 
It  is  of  the  more  importance  to  acquire  accurate  ideas  upon 
this  subject,  because  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  ostensible 
and  apparent  cause  to  which,  aa  on  occasions  of  former 
commercial  panic,  the  general  distress  can  be  ascribed.  In 
1793,  the  breaking  out  of  a  general  war,  the  sudden  fall  of 
the  public  funds,  and  stoppage  of  so  many  pacific  channels 
of  commerce,  sufficiently  explained  the  crisis.  In  1797, 
the  unparalleled  drain  upon  the  Bank,  arising  from  the 
general  practice  of  hoarding  consequent  on  the  dread  of 
invasion;  the  great  loans,  all  requiring  to  be  paid  in  specie, 
to  foreign  powers ;  and  the  unexampled  demand  for  the 
precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the  belligerent  powers  in  Italy 
and  Grennany,  sufficiently  explained  the  crisis  which  com- 
pelled Mr  Pitt  to  suspend  caish  payments,  and  induced  that 
series  of  causes  and  effects  which,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
was  followed  by  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and 
brought  about  the  general  discontent  which  terminated  in 
the  Reform  Bill.  In  1810  and  1811,  the  severe  embar- 
rassment was  plainly  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  Continental 
commerce  by  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  ; 
the  interruption  of  American  commerce  by  the  effect  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  and  consequent  Non-intercourse  Act ; 
and  the  great  confiscations  of  British  merchandise  in  the 
Baltic  in  the  close  of  the  former  years.  In  1816  and  1817, 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  war  expenditure,  the  closing  of 
warlike  branches  of  industry,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
Treasury  issue  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  fifty  millions, 
sufficiently  explained  the  universal  suffering.  In  1825,  the 
crisis  was  obviously  brought  about  by  the  vast  impulse  given 
to  commerce  by  the  BiU  of  1822,  which  practically  sus- 
pended the  withering  influence  of  the  famous  resumption  of 
cash  payments  in  1819  ;  followed  by  the  enormous  absorp- 
tion and  loss  of  capital  in  the  insane  mining  speculations  of 
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South  Amdrica,  and  etiU  more  insane  loans,  amounting  to 
£50,000,000  Bterliog,  to  the  "  healthj  joang  republics," 
irhich  at  that  period  began  their  career  of  selfi^e&s,  rapa- 
city, and  insolreDcy. 

But  in  1836  and  1837,  none  of  these  causes  were  in 
operation  ;  none  corresponding  or  similar  to  them  had  b^un 
to  come  into  actJOQ.  The  'vorld,  with  the  exception  of  a 
desperate  ciril  contest  in  the  Peninsular  mountains,  was 
un(mturbed ;  continned  tranquillity  for  two-and-tventy 
years  had  sufficiently  healed  the  wounds  consequent  on  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace ;  human  industry  and  intelli- 
gence had  worked  out  and  explored  the  durable  and  safe 
channels  of  pacific  enterprise.  The  delusion  of  the  South 
American  republics,  like  all  other  phaatasmagoria,  had 
passed  away  ;  the  extraragauce  of  the  Kio  del  Monte  shares 
was  forgotten  ;  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  ruined  by 
the  reyolutionary  convulsions  of  twenty  years,  were  set  at 
rest  for  a  half  century  to  come  ;  the  currency  of  England 
was  established  on  what  was  deemed  a  comparatively  safe 
foundatiou ;  and  after  a  world  of  anxiety  and  suffering, 
which,  by  the  long-continued  distress  it  occasioned,  had 
brought  on  organic  reforms,  and  led  the  nation  to  the  edge 
of  perdition,  the  perilous  change  from  a  paper  to  a  metallic 
currency  had  been  gone  through.  Prices  had  been  accom- 
modated to  the  lowered  standard  of  value ;  the  debts  which 
had  thereby  acquired  an  overwhelming  magnitude  had 
crushed  the  debtors,  and  hosts  of  insolvent  traders,  afler 
passing  through  the  Gazette,  had  been  forgotten,  or  were 
quietly  laid  in  their  graves.  The  Bill  of  1834,  declaring 
Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender  everywhere  but  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  had,  in  a  great  degree,  obviated  the 
effects,  in  internal  transactions  at  least,  of  that  prodigious 
change.  Pohtical  contention  had  lost  much  of  its  vehe- 
mence, and  consequent  dangerouB  character ;  the  long  de- 
pression springing  from  the  general  insecurity  which  followed 
tbe  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed  away ;  commerce 
and  manufactures  had  revived  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 
the  constitatioQ,  however  violently  agitated  by  preceding 
changes,  had  acquired  a  sort  of  temporary  equilibrium 
between  the  increased  power  of  the  Commons  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  increased  vigour  and  importance  of  the  Peers 
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on  the  other ;  and  Britain  exhibited  the  extraordinary  and 
nQparalleled  spectacle  to  the  vorld  of  a  vast  revolutionaiy 
change  having  been  effected,  and  jet,  within  a  fev  years, 
everj  branch  of  indufltry  reviving  and  flourishing  as  under 
the  shelter  of  the  firmest  and  most  durable  constitutional 
bulwarks. 

In  truth,  the  revival  of  industry  and  commercial  enter- 
prise had  been  so  gradual ;  it  was  based  on  so  much  solid 
capital ;  extended  into  bo  many  and  such  safe  channels ; 
spread  so  equally  over  the  world  ;  and  was  so  generally  free 
of  the  dangerous  element  of  rash  speculation,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  persuade  the  great  bulk  of  the  mercantile  world 
that  the  crisis  was  coming  on;  and  thence,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  wide  extent  and  durable  character  of  the  catastrophe. 
The  author  of  this  Essay  repeatedly  warned  some  of  the 
greatest  merchants  in  Britain,  during  the  winter  of  1835-6, 
and  the  spring  of  1836 — when  prosperity  was  so  universal, 
orders  so  pressing,  and  prices  so  high — that  a'great  commer- 
cial crisis  was  approaching,  which  woold  equal  that  of  1825 
in  severity,  and  exceed  it  in  duration ;  but  he  found  hardly 
any  one  who  could  give  credit  to  the  gloomy  foreboding. 
It  was  constantly  answered,  that  the  circumstances  were 
essentially  different ;  that  the  dangerous  features  of  1825 
were  happily  awanting ;  that  vast  sums  were  no  longer  sent 
out  of  the  country  in  visionary  speculations  or  absurd  loans; 
that  prices  were  not  forced  up  by  extravagant  speculation  ; 
but  the  orders  were  at  once  solid  and  rational,  various  and 
satisfactory — coming  in  all  from  different  quarters  for  ready 
money,  or  bills  at  short  dates,  and  evidently  based  on  the 
firm  foundation  of  increased  opulence  among  the  consumers 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Inspired  with  confidence  by 
these  flattering  appearances,  the  great  hulk  of  the  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  world  went  on,  through  the  whole 
course  of  1835  and  the  first  six  months  of  1836,  purchasing, 
manufacturing,  and  speculating  with  extraordinary  activity ; 
and  such  was  the  continued  and  rapid  rise  of  prices  during 
all  that  period,  that  almost  all  these  undertakings  proved 
advimtageous,  and  the  amount  of  profits  made  in  every 
department  of  business  for  the  whole  time  was  probably 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  world. 

To  those,  however,  who  consider  the  inevitable  effect  of 
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cocsiderable  and  rapid  monetarj  changes  upon  the  courso 
of  the  precioos  metab  throughout  the  vorld,  it  must  appear 
evident  that  any  audi  rise  of  priceB,  consequent  on  an  extra- 
ordinary  and  unnatural  amount  of  mercantile  activity,  is 
fraught  vith  ineritable  danger  ;  and  that,  if  it  continues  for 
a  certain  time,  and  raises  prices  to  a  certain  height,  it  must 
terminate  in  disaster.  Nothing  preserves  its  equilibrium  so 
completely  aa  gold  and  silver ;  by  no  human  means  can 
their  value  be  kept  different  for  any  length  of  time  in  one 
country  from  what  they  are  in  others.  When  prices  have 
risen  to  any  considerable  degree  in  any  commercial  state, 
from  general  confidence  and  prosperity,  the  precious  metala 
natarally  find  their  way  into  other  states,  whore  they  can 
be  exchanged  for  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities — that 
is,  find  a  more  profitable  investment.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  foundation  laid  in  every  considerable  and  sudden  rise  of 
prices  in  one  commercial  state  for  a  certain  and  probably 
rapid  reaction ;  because  the  precious  metals  will  rapidly 
find  their  way  out  of  it,  and,  exchanges  in  consequence 
becoming  unfavourable,  the  banks,  which  are  the  great 
emporiums  of  metallic  wealth,  will  feel  themselves  nnder  the 
necessity,  in  their  own  defence,  of  contracting  their  issues  ; 
and  a  stoppage  will  in  consequence  be  given  to  credit,  at 
the  very  time  when,  from  the  magnitude  and  universality  of 
speculating,  mercantile  men,  even  of  the  greatest  resources, 
have  the  most  need,  in  anticipation  of  their  returns,  of  its 
assistance. 

This  effect  accordingly  took  place  in  this  country.  Saga- 
cious observers,  amidst  the  general  whirl  and  rise  of  prices^ 
remarked,  through  all  thespringof  1836,  that  the  exchanges 
were  constantly  becoming  more  unfavourable  to  this  country ; 
and  at  length  they  became  so  to  such  a  degree,  and  the 
drain  which  set  in  upon  the  Bank  was  so  violent,  that  it  was 
evident  to  every  impartial  observer  that,  if  measures  of 
defence  were  not  speedily  adopted,  that  great  parent  esta- 
blishment, and  with  it  every  lesser  bank  in  the  empire,  must 
speedily  become  insolvent  At  the  same  time,  it  became 
apparent,  from  the  character  and  course  of  mercantile  trans- 
actions of  the  parties  by  whom  chiefly  this  great  drain  was 
kept  up,  and  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  their  operations, 
that  some  new  cause  had  suddenly  come  into  activity  on  the 
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Other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  far  more  poverfid  in  its  operation 
than  the  mere  tendency  of  the  precioua  metals  to  flow 
abroad,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  prices,  in  qaest  of  a 
more  profitable  market  than  thej  coold  find  at  home.  This 
was  CBpeciallj  evident  from  the  quarter  to  which  all  the 
shipments  of  gold  were  destined.  America  was  the  great 
centre  to  which  they  convei^ed ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  vast 
magnet  had  suddenly  been  diacoTCred  in  that  country, 
invested  with  the  quality  of  attracting  the  precious  metals 
from  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Now,  the  ordinary 
course  of  mercantile  transactions  could  never  account  for 
this  direction  of  the  precious  metala ;  for  if  speculation  was 
rife,  and  the  fever  of  enterprise  ran  high  in  the  States  of 
the  Union,  it  ran  at  least  as  high  in  the  British  Islands ; 
and  if  prices  had  risen  to  an  extraordinary  degree  there, 
they  had  foUowed  with  equal  steps  on  tins  side  of  the 
Atlantic 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  however,  it  was 
evident  that  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  this  drain  of  the 
precious  metals  to  the  United  States  ;  and  to  such  a  length 
had  it  gone,  and  so  gigantic  were  the  transactions  of  the 
great  houses  engaged  in  this  traffic,  that  the  affair  assumed 
a  national  aspect :  it  was  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  between 
the  two  countries.  The  ruling  party  in  America  openly 
gave  out  that  they  had  got  the  gold,  and  they  would  hold 
it ;  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  brought  down  to 
its  marrow-bones ;  and  that,  in  the  commercial  confusion 
and  ruin  which  must  ensue  in  the  British  Islands,  a  revolu- 
tion was  inevitable,  and  the  greatness  of  England  would  be 
at  once  destroyed  The  drain  upon  the  Bank,  and  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  United  States,  had 
assamed  a  systematic,  gigantic  form,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  comparable  in  the  whole  previous 
history  of  mercantile  enterprise.  For  obvious  reasons,  we 
do  not  give  the  names  of  the  parties  engaged  in  these  enor- 
mous transactions ;  to  the  mercantile  world  they  are  well 
known ;  to  ordinary  readers  they  could  serve  only  to  gratify 
an  idle,  perhaps  hurtful,  curiosity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
four  or  five  houses,  of  almost  boundless  resources  and  first- 
rate  respectability,  were  engaged  in  transactions  to  the 
amount  of  above  twenty  millions  sterling ;  the  general  result 
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of  which,  amidst  a  variety  of  complicated  bill  transactioDa, 
was  to  import  cotton  to  an  enormous  extent  into  this  coatry ; 
and  to  export  gold,  both  in  the  form  of  bullion  and  sore- 
reigns,  to  a  similar  amount  to  the  United  States.  The  hilts 
of  one  of  these  houses,  which  fell  due  in  June  last,  are 
understood  to  have  amounted  to  £1,200,000.  The  bills  of 
these  great  commercial  establishments  were  almost  all  dis- 
counted or  made  payable  at  tiie  Bank  of  England ;  and 
when  payment  of  their  contents  was  received,  gold  or  sove- 
reigns were  invmably  demanded,  and  could  not,  of  course, 
be  refused ;  the  moment  they  were  drawn  out  of  the  Bank, 
they  were  shipped  for  New  Orleans  or  New  York.  Thus 
the  drain  upon  that  great  fountain  of  wealth  became  unpa- 
ralleled, and  in  the  highest  degree  alarming  ;  and  now  that 
the  danger  has  in  a  great  measure  passed,  and  this  perilous 
traffic  has  entirely  ceased,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  consummate  prudence,  wisdom, 
and  liberaUty  on  the  part  of  its  directors,  could  have  averted 
a  recnrreuce  to  the  fatal  step  of  suspending  cash  payments, 
and  saved  the  nation  from  the  calamity  which  America  has 
unde^oue, — a  general  public  and  private  bankruptcy. 

Id  these  circumBtances  of  danger  and  difficulty,  the  Bank 
had  but  one  course  to  adopt ;  and  to  the  early  adoption  and 
steady  perseverance  in  that  course  the  salvatiou  of  the 
mercantile  world,  from  even  greater  calamities  than  have 
actuallj  fallen  upon  it,  is  entirely  to  be  ascribed.  This  was, 
in  mercantile  phrase,  to  put  on  the  screw ;  to  limit  their 
own  issues;  contract  the  currency  of  the  country;  and  bring 
prices  and  specolation  back  to  that  healthful  state  when  the 
present  alarming  drain  might  no  longer  endanger  the  exis- 
tence of  every  mercantile  establishment  in  the  country. 
They  began  to  dose  in  June  1836,  and  resolutely  threw  out 
the  paper  of  the  greatest  and  most  respectable  mercantile 
firms  oif  the  Island ;  from  no  distrust  of  the  solidity  of 
these  estahtishments,  but  from  a  determination  to  put  an  end 
to  the  withering  traffic  which  was  gradually  sucking  out  of 
the  country  the  whole  metaUic  currency  which  it  contained. 
The  houses  engaged  in  the  North  American  trade  were, 
of  course,  the  first  to  suffer,  because  they  were  those 
directly  engaged  in  this  perilous  course  of  dealing ;  but  the 
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check  thus  given  to  speculation,  credit,  and  confidence,  soon 
communicated  itself  to  all  other  branches  of  industrj,  and 
produced  that  Be7ere  and  long-continued  agony  and  suspense 
in  which  thej  have  all  been  inrolred  since  that  time. 
Superficial  ohserrers  ascribed  the  vhole  evil  to  the  Bank, 
and  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  any  body  of  men  having 
thus  the  power  of  arresting  the  march  of  national  prosperity, 
and  reducing  to  a  half  the  value  of  every  mercantile  man's 
property.  But  all  well-informed  persons  are  now  agreed 
that  the  conduct  of  the  directors  of  that  establishment  has 
beea  at  once  judicious  and  liberal ;  and  that,  but  for  the 
early  check  which  they  gave  to  the  progress  of  extravagant 
speculation  in  this  country,  and  the  effectual  way  in  which 
they  stopped  the  drain  to  America,  a  catastrophe  similar  to 
that  which  has  prostrated  America  must  have  ensued,  with 
tenfold  its  suffering  and  anguish,  among  the  crowded  millions 
of  this  narrow  and  peopled  realm. 

What  was  the  hidden  cause,  then,  which  in  America 
brought  about  this  terrible  convulsion ;  and  produced  a 
pressure  for  gold,  so  eminently  threatening  to  this  country, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  vaa  driven,  as  a  means  of  self- 
preservation,  into  defensive  measures,  which  were  obviously 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  disaster  1  We  shall  find  the 
cause  in  the  insanity  of  the  American  democracy,  in  the 
violent  struggle  between  the  Conservative  and  levelling 
principles  of  which,  for  four  years,  that  country  has  been 
the  theatre  ;  in  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the  masses,  who, 
by  long-continued  clamour  and  violence,  in  opposition  to 
the  united  opinion  of  all  the  wealth,  respectability,  and 
intelligence  of  the  country,  engaged  the  Executive  in  a 
struggle  for  life  and  death  with  the  commercial  and  intel- 
lectual aristocracy,  and  at  length  carried  their  democratic 
jealousy  so  far  as,  during  a  period  ofuTiexampled  commercial 
enterprise,  to  aitempt  to  force  upon  the  country  an  exclusively 
metallic  currency.  That  is,  to  pass  during  the  fever  of  1824 
afar  stronger  measure  than  the  EngliahBill  of  1819.  This 
is  what  the  American  masses  have  done ;  it  is  in  this  result 
that  the  grand  experiments  of  democratic  institutions,  self- 
government,  and  universal  education,  have  terminated. 
This  is  what  the  sober,  rational,  well-matured  opinion  of 
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the  majority  has  unanimously  sanctioned.  Thej  hare  per- 
petrated an  act  not  merely  of  injustice  to  others,  but  of 
insanity  towards  themselves,  to  which  no  parallel  ia  to  he 
found  in  the  whole  annals  of  legal  or  aristocratic  oppression. 
No  example  more  eminently  instructive  to  the  people  of  this 
country  ever  was  aiforded ;  none  could  be  conceived  so 
wonderfully  calculated  to  evince,  even  to  demonstration,  the 
truth  of  the  opinions  which  we  have  never  ceased  to  incul- 
cate— that  the  democratic  multitude,  in  the  blindness  of  party 
zeal,  or  the  worship  of  republican  ambition,  urge  measures 
fitted,  not  merely  in  their  nltiraate,  but  even  in  their 
immediate  results,  to  send  themselves  to  perdition. 

Everybody  knows  the  political  constitution  of  America  ; 
that  it  is  a  country  of  republican  institutions,  universal  suf- 
frage, vote  by  ballot ;  that  the  multitude  are  the  ruling  power ; 
tliat  pledges  are  exacted  from  their  representatives,  and  that 
the  opinion  and  wishes  of  the  majority  are  immediately 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  There  is 
no  indirect  influence  or  hidden  authority  ;  corruption  cannot 
reach,  at  least  in  its  grosser  form,  the  millions  invested  with 
power ;  the  naked,  undiluted,  undisguised  opinion  of  the 
majority  governs  everything.  It  is  on  this  very  account  that 
it  is  ever  held  up  by  the  Radical  party  in  this  country,  as  pre- 
senting the  perfection  of  social  institutions ;  and  they  are 
unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  the  sovereign  multitude  can 
— not  merely  by  a  fiction  of  law,  like  the  King  of  England 
— hut  really  and  truly,  do  no  vrrong.  To  show  that  we  do  not 
exaggerate  their  tenets  In  this  particular,  we  quote  the  words 
of  one  of  their  ablest  and  most  candid  writers : — "  The 
theory  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,"  says  Miss 
Martineau,  "  has  grasped  and  embodied  the  mighty  prin- 
ciple, that  politics  are  morals  ; — that  is,  a  matter  of  univer- 
Sfd  and  equal  concern.  Connected  with  this  is  the  theory 
that  the  majority  will  be  in  the  righi,  both  as  to  the  choice 
of  principles  which  are  to  govern  particular  laws,  and  the 
agents  who  are  to  work  them.  This  theory,  obviously  just 
as  it  appears,  as  long  as  it  is  applied  to  objects  of  universal 
and  equal  concern,  cannot  he  set  aside,  without  overturning 
all  with  which  it  is  involved.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
to  a  stranger  than  the  experience  gained  after  some  resid- 
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ence  in  tbe  United  Slates,  of  the  itltdmate  ascendency  of  the 
will  of  the  majority — that  ia,  of  the  right,  in  defiance  of  all 
appearance  to  the  contrary."  • 

It  ifl  only  of  late  years,  however,  that  this  principle  has 
appeared  in  its  unrestrained  form,  or  the  nnraiying  correct- 
ness of  the  judgment  of  the  majority  has  been  fairly  pat  to 
the  test.  Prerious  to  this,  from  the  weight  of  the  Federal- 
ists, the  remains  of  English  habits  and  ideas,  the  influence 
of  English  literature,  and  the  natural  ascendency  of  intelli- 
gence and  property  over  mere  numbers,  the  more  opulent 
and  educated  classes,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  information, 
and  talent,  maintained  a  superiority  both  in  the  Legislature 
and  the  Government.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  for 
thirty  years  past — in  fact,  ever  since  the  death  of  General 
Wa^ington,  who  was  the  pillar  of  the  Federalist  or  Con- 
servative party — the  Democratic  interest  has  been  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  gaining  strength,  gradually  acquiring  a 
decided  majority  in  the  Lower  Chamber  of  Congress,  and  has, 
in  the  person  of  General  Jackson,  for  the  first  time  seized 
the  reins  of  the  Executive.  This  important  progress,  little 
attended  to  amidst  the  pressure  of  similar  or  greater  domestic 
dangers  in  this  country,  is  thus  gummed  up  by  a  recent  and 
able  French  traveller  in  the  United  States,  M.  ChevaUer,  a 
decided  Liberal,  and  devoted  worshipper  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  from  whose  valuable  work  we  shall  have  many  extracts 
to  make  in  the  sequel  of  this  paper. 

"  Frevioas  to  the  election  of  General  Jukson,  tbe  Federalists  bad  always 
exerted  a  certain  infinence  over  all  the  Presidents,  who  were  always  scholars, 
and  who  had  ail,  wbaterer  their  party  might  be,  connexions  of  bmilj, 
fri^idship,  or  early  babits  with  the  CouBerrative  ranks.  Up  to  his  accea- 
aion  to  power,  that  party  had  always  a  sort  of  control  over  both  Chambers. 
Now,  however,  this  is  entirely  at  an  end  ;  the  Execntlve  is  wholly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Democratic  party.  Tbe  Federalists  have  no  influence  what- 
ever, except  In  one  of  the  Chambers,  and  that  is  tbe  Senate,  where  their 
preponderance  is  still  maintained,  from  the  saperiority  in  its  ranks  of  intdli- 
gence,  edacation,  and  fortune.  The  democrats,  in  conseqaence,  bave  not 
failed  to  designate  the  Senate  with  tbe  titleof  Anstocratic  Body,  and  tocsll 
It  the  HoDse  of  Lords.  Tbe  mass,  which  in  Enrope  is  accustomed  to  bear 
the  bnrden,  and  receive  tbe  law,  has  sncceeded  in  imposing  it  on  the  shonl- 
ders  of  the  elevated  and  polished  classes,  which  in  Enrope  constitnte  the 
snpertor  stratum  of  society,  and  form  the  laws.  The  fanner  and  tbe 
mechanic  are  the  miers  of  the  Kew  World  :  public  opinion  Is  tA«-  opinion  ; 
public  will  ia  their  will ;  the  President  is  the  man  of  thdr  choice,  thtir  maa- 
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d&toiy,  Otir  servant.  If  it  is  troa  that  In  Europe  the  classes  which  are  the 
depositftries  of  power  are  too  often  disposed  to  use  it  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, wlthoDt  consolting  the  advantage  or  interest  of  the  classes  beneath 
themselveB,  it  most  be  admitted  that,  in  America,  the  classes  which  bold  the 
sceptre  are  not  exempted  fh>m  their  own  egotism,  and  that  they  take  even 
less  pains  to  dlsgnise  it.  Id  a  word,  North  America  is  Eorope  with  the 
head  down  and  the  feet  uppermost.  la  every  part  of  Earope,  even  the 
freest  republics,  the  principle  of  sodet;  is  at  bottom  aristocratic ;  bnt  sodety 
In  America  ta  essentially  and  radically  a  Democracy.  The  spirit  of  eqnality 
has  permeated  all  the  national  usages,  cnetoms,  and  habits  ;  it  astonishes 


Enropean  traveller,  who  was  not  previously  aware,  how  radically 
soever  disposed,  how  mnch  his  system  was  impregnated  with  the  aristo- 
cratic prindples :  in  a  word,  it  has  levelled  all  distinctions,  except  that 


While  these  are  the  well-kaovn  political  institutions  of 
North  America,  the  physical  Bituatioti  of  the  country  is 
equally  peculiar.  The  States  of  the  Union  embrace  a  terri- 
tory, most  of  it  of  the  highest  fertility,  equal  to  the  surface 
of  all  Europe,  including  Russia  on  this  aide  of  the  Ural 
mountains,  about  eighteen  times  the  -whole  area  of  France, 
and  thirty  times  thai  of  the  British  Islands.f  In  this 
immense  territory  there  is  a  population  of  about  14,000,000 
of  men,  almost  all  active,  industrious,  and  energetic,  doubling 
every  thirty  years,  and  capable,  if  sustained  at  the  same 
rate  of  increase,  of  producing,  in  two  centuries,  200,000,000 
of  human  beings,  iii  comfort  and  happiness.  What,  then, 
is  wanting  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  a  state  in  such  unparal- 
leled circumstaDces  of  abundance  1  Nothing  but  Capital. 
This,  however,  is  indispensable ;  and  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible, even  with  the  most  industrious,  saving,  and  active 
population  in  the  world,  that  the  existing  wealth  can  be 
proportioned  either  to  the  boundless  extent  of  waste  land 
capable  of  cultivation,  or  the  constantly  increasing  wants  of 
a  growing  and  inde&tigable  people.  It  is  in  such  a  state 
that  the  utility  of  Banes  and  paper  credit  is  most  strongly 
felt,  and  that  a  paper  circulation,  based  on  sound  prin- 
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ciples,  becomes  an  iadlapeasable  element  in  the  progress  of 
social  improvement. 

Banks  are  the  great  instrament  bj  vhich  integrity  and 
talent  supply  the  vast  of  capital ;  by  vhich  prudence  and 
industry,  setting  out  on  the  basis  of  paper  credit,  attain  at 
length  to  the  solid  advantage  of  substantial  capital.  Such 
a  system  quadruples  at  once  the  active  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, by  producing  a  paper  capital  based  on  credit,  which,  as 
long  as  that  credit  remains  unshaken,  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  encouraging  industry  just  as  well  as  the  metallic 
treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  prevents  a  lai^e  portion 
of  the  national  wealth  from  being  absorbed  in  the  unprofit- 
able and  unproductive  form  of  a  metallic  currency,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  necessary  circulation  at  a  fifth  part  of  its  cost. 
Old  states  in  which  capital  is  redundant,  and  all  home 
employment  nearly  filled  up,  may  dispense  with  a  paper  cur- 
rency, just  as  a  finished  scholar  may  discard  the  rudiments, 
or  the  accomplished  equestrian  forget  the  lessons  of  the 
manage ;  but  till  that  last  stage  has  arrived,  it  is  the  great- 
est act  of  national  insanity  to  destroy  or  restrain,  except 
within  those  limits  which  the  public  safety  requires,  the 
invaluable  ally  of  a  paper  circulation.  It  has  quadrupled  in 
the  last  half-century  the  wealth  of  Scotland,  and  multiplied 
tenfold  that  of  America.  But  for  the  powei'fiil  impulse 
given  by  the  advances  of  bankers,  and  the  enlarged  capital 
which  they  put  in  motion,  the  industry  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  having  long  ago  crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  given  birth  to  four  millions  of  men  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  would  have  been  still  slowly  advancing  along 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  yet  have  pierced  the 
profound  solitudes  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Missouri. 

Accordingly,  from  a  very  early  period,  banking  establish- 
ments, as  will  be  the  case  in  all  free,  intelligent,  and  advan- 
cing communities,  have  been  established  with  extraordinary 
benefit  in  the  United  States.  The  advantages,  however, 
witli  which  they  are  attended,  have  not  been  unmixed  with 
evil :  there,  as  elsewhere,  fraudulent  insolvency  too  often 
usurped  the  King's  prerogative,  and  issued  its  own  worth- 
leas  paper  as  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  Miss  Martineau 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  cause  which  led  to  the 
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establishment  of  the  Uoited  States'  Bank,  the  grand  object 
of  democratic  jealousy  at  this  time  : — 

"  Occodonal  disorders  happened  fhtm  the  mtscondQCt  of  coantiy  banks, 
prior  to  1811.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States'  Bank  was 
then  refased.  The  Goveronient  was  pressed  by  the  evila  of  war ;  and  the 
check  of  the  superintendence  of  the  Bank  being  withdrawn,  the  local  bonks, 
oat  of  New  England,  came  to  the  agreement  (too  senseless  to  be  ever 
repeated)  to  snspend  specie  payments.  All  issued  what  kind  and  quantity 
of  paper  pleased  themselves,  till  above  twice  the  amount  of  monej'  needed 
was  abroad ;  and  the  notes  were  in  some  States  five,  in  others  ten,  in  others 
twenty  below  par.  The  New  England  people,  meantime,  used  convertible 
paper  only;  and  ooder  the  law  which  provides  that  all  daties,  imposts, 
and  excises  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  States,  were  thus  compelled 
to  pay  one-tenth  more  to  the  tevenne  officers  than  the  people  of  New  York, 
who  need  the  depreciated  tnurency;  and  one-flfth  more  than  the  Bidtimore 
merchants. 

"  This  state  of  things  conld  not  last.  A  national  bank  was  again  esta- 
blished, in  181d,  for  the  pnrpose  of  controlling  the  local  banks.  Its  charter 
was  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  35,000,000  dollars,  lo  which  the 
federal  government  subscribed  one-fifth.  Its  notes  were  made  receivable  (br 
any  debt  dae  to  the  United  States. 

"  Its  pnrpose  was  presently  answered.  The  local  banks  had,  in  three 
years,  resumed  cash  payments.  The  management  of  the  United  States' 
Bank,  during  the  rest  of  its  term,  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  prudent  and 
moderate.  That  a  power  has  not  been  abased,  ia  not,  however,  a  reason  tor 
its  continaed  exercise,  if  it  be  really  unconstitutional.  President  Jackson 
thinks,  and  the  majority  thinks  with  him,  that  it  is  contrary  to  tbo  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  (as  it  is  cert^oly  uQauthorised  by  Its  letter,)  that  any 
iustitatiou  should  have  the  power,  unchecked  for  a  long  term  of  years,  of 
affecting  the  affairs  of  individuals,  from  the  further  comers  of  Maine  or 
Missouri,  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  of  inflnencing  elections; 
of  biaseing  the  press ;  and  of  acting  strongly  either  with  or  agtunat  [he 
AdministraUon.  The  majority  considers,  that  if  the  United  States'  Book  has 
great  power  for  good,  it  has  also  great  power  for  harm ;  and  that  the  gene- 
ral government  cannot  be  secure  of  working  naturally  in  its  limited  fnncdons, 
while  this  great  power  aabsists,  to  be  either  its  enemy  or  its  ally." 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  United  States'  Bank,  and 
the  great  influence  which,  from  its  vast  capital,  prudent 
conduct,  and  well-timed  liberalitj,  it  has  acquired  all  over 
the  Union,  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  has  been  on 
a  much  more  solid  foundation  than  formerly.  The  official 
returns  of  the  Banks  of  the  Union,  on  1st  January  1835, 
give  their  number,  capital,  and  notes  in  circulation,  as 
follows: — 

Total  namber  of  Banks,  .  .  .  .  SS? 

NOmlu].  t><iDui. 

Their  capital,             .            .  231,250,000  or  £67,000,000 

Notes  in  drcolatioa,  103,692,000  or  25,800,000 

Specie  in  thor  coffers,            .  43,937,000  or  10,600,000 

Coramerdal  p^>er  nader  discount,  365,000,000  or  91,200,000 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Bnt  the  vast  importance  of  the  Bank  U  to  be  judged  of  bj  the  amoDUt  of 

NonUniL  DolUn. 

Its  capital,     .  .  .  36,000,000    or     £8,760,000 

Notes  in  circnlatioii,  .  17,800,000   or       4,400,000 

Commerciid  paper  under  discount,      61,941,000    or      12,800,000* 

Nothing  more  ia  reqaisite  than  these  figures  to  show  the 
rast  importance  of  the  banking  system  to  the  United  States, 
as  to  every  other  rising  and  enterprising  people.  And  it  is 
apparent  that  such  establishments,  if  rightly  understood,  are 
eminently  faTOurahle  to  the  progress  of  freedom  and  the 
real  interests  of  the  working  dasses.  Capital,  solid  wealth, 
i3  erer  essentially  aristocratia  It  nerer  can  be  very  gene- 
rally or  widely  diffused,  at  least  in  large  masses;  and, 
therefore,  banks  which  lend  a  helping  baud  to  enterprise 
and  activity  in  the  earlier  and  more  eventful  periods  of  their 
career,  and  enable  them  to  maintain  the  struggle  with  older 
establishments  having  the  advantage  of  long-tried  connexions 
and  realised  wealth,  are  eminently  favourable  to  the  popular 
classes,  and  the  best  support  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  With- 
out banks,  a  commercid  state  must  ever  speedily  fall,  and 
ever  has  fallen,  under  the  dominion  of  a  few  overgrown 
mercantile  establishments:  industry  and  activity  can  never 
maintain  their  ground  in  the  competition  with  realised 
wealth,  from  want  of  capital.  The  banker  with  his  notes 
has  done  as  much  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  either  the 
printer  with  his  prioting-press,  or  the  schoolmaster  with  his 
grammar. 

But  it  appeared  otherwise  to  the  judicious,  prudent,  and 
far-seeing  masses  in  the  United  States.  These  enhghtened 
men,  every  one  with  his  Encyclopsedia  by  his  side  and  his 
newspaper  in  bis  pocket,  have  conceived  the  most  inveterate 
and  unirersal  jeaiwisy  of  Banks;  and  especiidly  of  the 
great  parent  establishment,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
at  New  York.  They  have  carried  this  animosity  so  far  as, 
for  five  years  past,  to  have  made  it  a  sine  qud  non  with  all 
their  representatives  that  they  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  overturn  and  extirpate  the  banks,  and  reduce  the  country 
to  the  restricted  circulation  of  a  metalhc  currency.  These 
sagacious,  well-informed,  and  reflecting  masses,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  theory  of  government,  are  always  in  the 
right,  have  discovered  that  their  territory,  thirty  times  the 
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area  of  the  British  islanda,  can  be  just  as  veil  cnUirated 
vith  a  metallic  capital  in  currency  of  £11,000,000,  as  a 
specie  and  metallic  circulation  of  X36,000,000 ;  that  the 
discount  of  £90,000,000  of  commerd^  paper,  every  three 
'months,  is  perfectly  needless ;  that  prices  of  all  sorts  of 
commodities,  and  abore  all,  of  labour,  will  remain  just  as 
high  when  the  circulation  ia  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  its  pre- 
sent amount,  as  when  paper  to  the  amount  of  £120,000,000 
is  continually  in  circulation  ;  and  that  their  interests — the 
interests  of  the  working  classes — will  be  best  secured  by 
sweeping  away  all  banking  establishments  together.  On 
this  principle  they  hare  acted  for  a  course  of  yeaiB,  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  in  direct  opposition,  as 
may  well  be  believed,  to  the  opinions  and  efforts  of  all  the 
intelligent,  sensible  men  in  the  country.  But,  as  Livy  long 
ago  observed,  "  Major  pars,  nt  plerumque  sit,  meliorem 
vicit  ;"*  and  the  intelligent,  far-seeing  masses — strong  in  the 
support  of  the  multitude,  strong  in  the  powers  of  universal 
suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  the  exaction  of  pledges — hare 
returned  representatives,  and  placed  a  President  at  the 
helm,  who  have  carried  through,  amidst  the  unanimous 
shouts  of  the  whole  Republican  party  in  America,  the  fol- 
lowing decisive  measures  against  the  United  States'  Bank, 
intended  as  a  prelude  to  the  war  against  all  banks  what- 
ever. 

I.  The  President,  of  his  own  authority,  and  directly  in 
the  face  of  the  law  passed  by  Congress  on  that  subject, 
withdrew  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  close 
of  1833,  the  whole  deposits  of  Government,  although  it  bad 
paid  1,500,000  dollars  for  that  privilege,  secured  to  it  by  an 
act  of  the  whole  Legislature.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  hesitated  to  adopt  a  step  so  mani- 
festly illegid  ;  but  General  Jackson  overcame  his  scruples  by 
taking  the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself;  and  the  masses 
unanimously  approved  the  great  act  of  democratic  injustice. 

II.  To  paralyse  the  strength  of  the  Bank  by  an  appre- 
hension of  approaching  dissolution.  General  Jackson  opposed 
his  sovereign  veto  to  the  act  which  had  passed  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  in  the  session  of  1832-3  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Bank  charter  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  which 

*  "  The  m^ority  in  nomber,  u  luiul,  conquered  tlie  right  in  tliov^t.'* 
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vas  the  period  vhen  its  existing  charter  expired.  This  too 
vaB  loudly  applauded  by  the  democratic  party  all  oyer  the 
Union. 

III.  More  lately,  in  1835,  he  took  the  still  more  violent 
step  of  iBBoing  an  order  from  the  Treasury,  reqauing  the 
whole  duties  and  taxes  to  GoTemment,  and  ihe  vhole  price 
of  pablic  lands  sold  for  the  behoof  of  the  state,  to  be  paid 
in  ^}eeie  otdy  ;  which  cash,  when  received,  was,  so  far  as 
possible,  kept  locked  up  in  the  coffers  of  Government.  This 
decisive  act,  which  amounted  to  an  injunction  of  cash  pay- 
ments and  proscription  of  paper,  bo  far  as  the  Government 
could  effect  it,  was  attended,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
with  the  most  momentous  effects,  and  was  the  direct  and 
obvious  cause  of  the  extravagant  demand  for  money  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  the  alarming  drain  which  soon  after 
set  in  upon  this  country.  It,  too,  excited  the  most  extra- 
vagant joy  and  exultation,  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  Bank,  among  the  vast  majority  of  inhabi- 
tants all  over  the  United  States. 

To  understand  the  real  nature  and  judidous  character  of 
the  universal  clamour  thus  got  up  in  the  United  States 
among  the  working  classes,  upon  democratic  principles,  and 
for  democratic  objects,  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  a  paper  currency  in  general,  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  to  two  things : — The  universal  use  and  incalculable 
practical  importance,  in  an  under-peopled  rising  country  Uke 
America,  of  those  banking  establishments,  which  quadruple 
the  active  capital  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fiimish  funds  to 
those  who  have  none,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  most  useful 
undertakings ;  and  the  unprecedented  state  of  activity  in 
speculation  of  every  kind,  both  in  land  and  merchandise, 
which  was  going  forward  when  the  majority  forced  upon  the 
Government,  and  unanimously  approved,  these  decisive 
measures  against  banking  credit,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
an  exclusively  metallic  curculation. 

We  cannot  illustrate  the  first  position  better  than  in 
the  words  of  the  Liberal  French  traveller,  M.  Chevalier : — 

"  Credit  is  tlie  primarj  element  of  life  in  the  United  States ;  Vamj  litendl; 
live  on  it.  Wittiont  credit,  those  popnlona  towns  which  arise  on  &1I  sides, 
u  if  by  enchantment — those  rich  states  which  fringe  the  margin  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  stretch  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany,  and  extend  along  the 
coarse  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  noold  have  been  still  savage  forests 
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and  bottomless  morasfieB.  New  York  alone  possesses  twenty  banks;  the 
mean  of  its  annaal  discounts  is  L. 25, 000,000 ;  whereas  at  Paris  tlie  total 
disconnts  of  the  Bank  were,  in  1831,  L.9,000,000 ;  in  1S32,  onlj  L.6,000,000. 
At  PbiladelpbiA,  ia  1881,  the  disconnts  rose  to  L.82,000,000.  A  general 
shake  to  credit,  even  for  tbe  sbortest  time,  is  here  more  terrible  than  the 
moBC  fiightful  earthquake.  The  banks  have  acted  as  the  lever  which  haa 
enabled  the  Americans  to  establish  among  themselves,  to  their  own  great 
profit,  the  agriculture  and  indnstiy  of  Enrope,  and  which  hag  covered  their 
territory  wi^  cities,  canals,  railroads,  mannfactories,  and  fertile  fields ;  In  a 
word,  everything  which  constitates  civilisation.  Witbont  tbe  banks,  the 
cnltivator  wonld  have  been  destitnte  of  capital  for  his  most  necessary  ad- 
vance; he  wonld  have  had  no  instruments  for  the  clearing  of  his  farm  ;  and 
If  tbe  system  has  led  in  many  cases  to  absurd  and  gambliag  specniationa,  it 
is  tbe  same  system  which  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  purchase  laod  for  two 
dollars  the  acre,  which  he  afterwards  sold  for  ten  or  a  hundred.  The  me- 
chanics, who  are  now  so  lond  in  their  condemnation  of  the  banking  system, 
forget,  that  it  is  to  it  that  tbey  owe  the  indostriid  activity  which  has  enabled 
them  to  earn  Irom  five  to  eight  shillings  a-day  of  wages.  They  forget  that 
it  is  it  which  has  furnished  them  with  the  means,  of  which  so  many  have 
availed  themselves,  of  rising  to  opulence  and  comfort ;  for,  in  America,  every 
enterprising  man  who  can  give  the  guarantee  of  a  tolerable  character,  is  snre 
of  obtaining  credit,  and  thos  has  the  means  of  making  his  fortune. 

"  The  excessive  multiplication  of  banks,  however,  has  been  attended  here, 
as  elsewhere,  with  dangerous  consequences.  Credit  was  in  some  instances 
nndnly  extended,  and  banking  establishments  which  pushed  their  notes  into 
general  circulation  afterwards,  by  their  failure,  diffused  general  distress. 
Ilie  evil,  however,  has  been  curedfiom  the  day  when  the  Bank  ofUie  United 
StattM  waajau^  atabHa/ied,  That  great  institution,  which  at  its  very  com- 
mencement committed  some  faults  for  which  it  paid  dear,  has  for  ten  years 
past  acted  invariably  with  the  most  consummate  prudence.  The  greater  part 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  country  are  connected  with  It  in  the  capadty  of 
directors.  The  correspondents  abroad  are  the  greatest  honses,— those  of 
Baring  at  London,  and  Hoitingein  at  Amsterdam.  It  exercises  over  all  the 
local  banks  an  indispensable  control ;  it  obliges  them  to  observe  some 
moderation  in  their  issnes,  by  demanding  payment  in  cash,  or  refusing  their 
notes  in  exchange,  whenever  it  conceives  they  are  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  prudence.  It  is  by  means  of  it  that  the  carrency  of  the  country  has  been 
BO  largely  extended,  that  in  1831  the  banks  of  the  county  could,  without 
difficulty,  sustain  amass  of  discounts,  which,  over  the  whole  Union,  amounted 
to  the  enormous  enm  of  L.24O,OO0,0OO  sterling."— Chevalier,  Amenque  du 
Nord,  i.  40,  41,  49. 

The  Other  position  necessary  to  be  appreciated  in 
considering  the  wisdom  and  necessaiy  effects  of  the  var  of 
eztennination  waged  bj  the  American  majority  against  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States — viz.,  the  enormous  extent  and 
unparalleled  actiiitj  of  the  speculations  in  land  and  cotton, 
at  the  period  which  they  selected  for  the  commencement  of 
hostilities — ia  thus  described  by  the  same  Liberal  author  : — 
"He  public  lands  sold  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  tbe 
last  five  years  have  been  as  follows  :— 


L.485,000 
700,000 
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1832 

997,000. 

L.620.000 

1883 

1,562,000 

1,0*0,000 

1834 

1,887,000 

1,480,000 

1835 

3,646,000 

2,600,000 

This  eztraordinarj  increase  indicates  the  almost  bound- 
less extent  of  the  speculations  in  land  vhich  were  going  on 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  period  in  the  United  States. 
The  progreesiTe  growth  of  the  export  of  cotton  is  equally 
remantable. 


Oagnn*. 

Tlliw. 

1832 

146,000,000 

L.6,400,000 

1833 

146,000,000 

7,400,000 

1834 

173,000,000 

10,500,000 

1885 

286,000,000 

12,400,000 

"This  prodigiooji  KCtivltjr  in  Bpecnlation  of  oveij  sort,  botb  in  lutd  and 
merchandise,  rose  to  a  perfect  fever  in  the  coarse  of  1836.  Porchaeen  of 
lots  keenl;  competed  In  the  nortli  for  forests  containio^  trees  fit  for  the  con- 
itmction  of  dwellings,— in  the  sooth,  for  the  marshes  of  the  Mississippi, — 
■nd  in  the  west,  for  the  far  distant  paetarages  of  the  Ohio  and  Misaonn.  The 
extraordinaiy  rise  of  several  towns  in  these  remoteqnarters  has  tnrnedeveiy 
head ;  and  thej  speculate  on  the  probable  valne  of  ench  and  soch  localities 
tor  tatare  cities,  as  If  three  or  foor  Londona,  as  man;  Farises,  and  at  least 
a  doEBD  Liverpools,  were  speedilj'  to  spread  in  these  desert  abodes  their 
streets,  their  hoDses,  their  wealth,  tbeir  forests  of  roasts.  At  New  York 
alone,  the  Government  has  disposed  of  lots  for  2,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  at 
Orleans,  for  1,000,000.  Thej  have  assigned  as  localities  for  houses,  cities, 
and  streets,  arid  rocks  or  moving  qnagmires.  In  Lonisiaoa,  impassable 
moraaMS,  the  eternal  abode  of  alligators ;  the  swamps  and  bogs  of  New 
Orleans,  which  are  covered  with  wai«r  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet; 
and  In  the  north,  the  bed  of  the  Hudson  snbmerged  to  the  depth  of  thirtr 
feet,  have  fonnd  nameroos  pnrchasers." — Cobtaubr,  L  416,  417,  and  ii. 
163. 

Such  being  the  fever  of  speculation  in  land  and  merchan- 
dise in  the  United  States  for  the  last  three  years, — such  the 
indisputable  necessity  for  banking  establishments  to  aid  the 
efforts  of  industry  over  its  boundless  surface,— and  such  the 
benefits  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  conferred 
upon  the  community,  by  placing  on  a  more  solid  and  secure 
foundation  than  heretofore  the  mighty  agent  of  a  paper 
currency  ;  let  us  next  attend  to  the  measures  which  Gforem- 
ment,  sitnul  et  eemel,  was  adopting,  under  the  dictation  and 
with  the  unanimous  applause  of  the  masses  all  over  the 
Union,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bank,  and  the  eradication 
of  a  paper  currency  from  the  whole  country.  The  views 
and  wishes  of  a  party  there  or  elsewhere  generally  go  beyond 
the  actual  measures  which  they  are  capable  of  carrying  into 
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execution ;  and  what  these  wishes  are,  and  what  ultimate 
objects  the  nmsses  in  America  have  in  view,  may  best  be 
learned  from  the  conduct  of  their  great  apostle.  General 
Jackson : — 

"The  ptutyof  AdminiBtrMion,"  Bays  Che  vidieT,  "knowing  that  the  Bank 
ia  DDpopnLar  with  the  maaaas,  becaoae  they  have  feit  ita  Inflnence  in  thwart- 
ing their  designs,  roar  oat  incessantl;  'The  Back  I  The  Bank  I'  The 
Opposition  are  mocking  you,  sa;  they,  when  th^  call  on  yoa  to  aupport  the 
Conemntion  and  the  laws;  what  do  they  care  for  the  Constitution  or  ttia 
laws  ?— it  ia  the  Bank  which  the;  wish  to  aave.  War  then,  eternal  war  to 
the  Bank  I  General  Jackson,  the  hero  of  a  double  war,  who  cleared  the 
country  of  English  bayonets,  wishes  now  to  purify  it  from  that  great  centre 
of  tyranny  and  corruption.  The  Bank  ia  atiU  English  infinence  tinder 
another  form,  which  is  striving  to  enslave  yon ;  the  retd  question  is,  whether 
yon  shall  be  freemen  or  slaves  of  the  golden  calf.  Despite  all  the  hypocri- 
tical professions  oftheslaverof  the  Bank,  never  forget  an  instant,  when  going 
to  the  poll,  that  the  sole  question,  the  question  of  qnestiona,  is,  '  Bank,  or 
no  Baok.'  In  truth,  the  real  qneation  which  is  aboat  to  be  decided  at  the 
elections,  ia  the  question  of  the  Bank — nevertheleaa,  whose  fault  is  it  that 
the  Opposition,  in  struggling  for  its  support,  ia  now  obliged  to  invoke  the 
shade  of  the  Constitntion  ? 

"In  truth,  the  cbleb  of  the  democratic  party  have  already  become  aen- 
^ble  that  their  first  policy,  which  consisted  in  opposing  the  Local  and  Joint 
Stock  Banks  to  the  Banka  of  the  United  States,  most  in  the  end  necessarily 
f^,  and  that  they  wotUd  all  rally  round  that  great  establishment.  It  waa 
evident  that  their  reproaches,  if  well  foonded,  were  mnch  more  applicable  to 
the  Provincial  Banks,  because  they  have,  in  many  cases,  been  the  occasion 
of  very  aeriona  losses;  whereas  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  never 
occasioned  to  any  person  the  loaa  of  a  farthing.  After  having  hesitated  a 
long  while,  the  leaders  of  that  party  have  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of 
dtetaring  tear  ag<tm*t  ail  Banis.  Bask  notes,  aay  they,  are  nothing  but 
miaerable  rags ;  the  precioos  metala  are  the  only  solid  fonndation  of  real 
wealth.  Gold  is  called  Jackson-money.  The  national  mint  has  been  set  to 
work  with  extraordinary  activity  to  strike  off  gold  pieces,  half-easles,  and 
qnarter- eagles.  The  chief  journals,  in  the  interest  of  General  Jackson's 
party,  pay  all  their  workmen  with  gold ;  the  warm  friends  of  Administration 
keep  nothing  but  gold  In  their  po^ta ;  and  whenever  you  see  a  man  with 
coin  in  his  pocket,  yon  may  be  sure  he  is  a  Jackaon  man.  Lately  the 
President  went  to  his  conntry-honse  of  Hermitage,  in  Teuieasee ;  ail  along 
the  road  he  expended  nothing  bat  gold ;  the  Globe,  his  acknowledged 
organ,  took  especial  care  to  let  It  be  known  to  the  public ;  and,  at  a  great 
buqoet  which  the  inhabitants  of  Nashville  gave  to  him,  he  drank  as  a  toaat, 
'  Gold  and  sliver,  the  only  representatives  of  wealth  reoogniaed  by  the  con- 
stitntion.'"— Chkvaubr,  i.  240-242. 

This  extraordinary  and  otherwise  inexplicable  jealousy  of 
the  Bank,  which,  by  combining  solidity  with  prudence  in  its 
measures,  has  done  bo  much  to  remoTe  the  inherent  danger 
of  a  paper  currency,  when  issuing  from  a  multitude  of  inde- 
pendent sources,  is  in  truth  nothing  but  the  form  which 
democratic  ambition  takes  in  that  country.  All  other  dis- 
tinctions are  abolished ;  there  is  no  aristocracy,  no  landed 
interest,  no  church,  no  national  debt,  no  nobility,  no  soTereign ; 
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the  majority,  according  to  oniTerBal  suffrage,  and  giTiag  its 
votes  bj  the  ballot,  decides  everything.  But  the  banks 
remain,  and  in  them  the  masses  see  the  germ  of  a  future 
commercial  arietocracy,  in  the  power  of  giving  or  withboMing 
discounts — a  source  of  influence  which  may  sometimes  coun- 
teract and  interfere  with  their  despotic  propensities.  Thence 
their  universal  exasperation  at  the  banks,  and  their  resolution 
to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  this  noble  and  beneficent 
establishment,  even  though  in  its  fall  it  should  involve  all 
themselves  in  ruin. 

"  The  bank  is  accnsed,"  says  CheTalier,  "  of  having  intrigned  for  ita  own 
purposes,  in  order  to  get  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  ite  diarter  bronght 
onin  the  session  of  1831-2;  of  having  mingled  in  politics,  in  order  to  infla- 
ence  the  election  of  President  in  1832,  and  for  that  end  augmented,  by  seven 
millioDS  sterling,  tbe  amount  of  its  discounts  j  finally,  of  having  made  ase  of 
its  wealth  to  corrupt  the  press,  and  gain  over  the  pamphlets  and  jonrnals  to 
its  side. 

"  Assaredlj,  if  it  should  happen  that  a  European  Government,  on  the 
strength  of  sncb  reasons  as  these,  without  either  investigation  or  proof, 
shoold  overturn  and  min  an  institution  which  experience  had  proved  to  t)e 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  country,  a  loud  cry  would,  with  reason,  be 
raised  against  its  injustice.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  interested  in  the 
establishment  to  the  extent  of  L.1,T00,000,  many  persons  would  tax  anch 
attacks  not  only  with  violence  but  absolute  fatuity.  But,  In  America,  the 
onmerica!  majority,  which  determines  the  elections,  loudly  applauds  General 
Jackson's  campaign  against  the  Bank,  with  almost  as  much  fervour  as  they 
did  his  glorious  defence  ofNewOrleans  against  the  English.  His  militarysac- 
ce88,hisprobity,his  firmness,  amountingalmoat to  obstinacy, have  acqniredfor 
him  an  immense  reputation.  Tbe  Bank,  on  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  the 
service  it  is  daily  doing  to  the  country,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular. 

"  It  is  so,  on  account  of  the  general  animosity  which  exists  among  the 
masses  to  the  banking  system  ;  on  account  of  the  inherent  jealousy  which,  in 
a  country  of  absolute  eqaalitv  and  democratic  jealousy,  necessarily  springs 
up  at  the  inatitntions  of  opnjence.  In  the  United  States,  notwitbBtaudiDg 
the  cnstoma  and  lawa,  there  is  etill  a  sort  of  aristocracy  founded  on  superior 
Intelligence  and  wealth.  That  aristocracy,  possibly  a  little  supercilious  to 
the  muititade,  has  awakened  the  most  violent  hatred ;  and  aa  tbe  Bank 
naturally  supports  it,  nothing  more  is  requisite  to  explain  the  general  anti- 
pathy which  it  has  exdted.  Though  the  Bank  has  still  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  on  Its  side,  the  chances  are  accnmnlaiing  against  it.  The  masses  in 
1834  an animonsly  exclaimed.  Hurrah  for  Jackson!  without  ever  considering 
that  in  March,  1836,  the  Bank  would  die  a  natural  death  by  the  expiry  <^ 
its  charter,  and  that  the  object  of  their  jealousy  will  disappear  nntil  experi- 
ence has  proved  the  impossibility  of  doing  without  it." — Chevalier,  i.  67, 
68. 

The  tirades  of  the  press,  intended  to  inflame  the  masses 
against  the  Bank,  reminded  M.  Chevalier  of  the  general 
delufflODS  propagated  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution : — 

"  I  have  been  much  stmck,"  saya  this  staunch  snpporter  of  the  democraUc 
prindpte,  "  with  the  striking  resemblance  which  tbe  greater  part  of  tbeae 
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urtideB  and  jonrnals  directed  Etgunst  tbe  Bank,  bore  to  the  reTOlntionary 
tirades  of  1791  and  1792,  There  was  the  aame  declamatory  style,  the  some 
appeal  to  popnlar  passions,  with  this  difference,  that  tlie  charges  against  tbe 
Bank  liere  are  hollow,  snperflcial  and  aofounded,  while  our  Bnbjects  of  com* 
plaint,  fifty  years  ago,  were  too  substantial.  In  general,  the  phantoms 
conjnred  up  were  a  sort  of  fantastic  pictures,  which  represented  the  moneyed 
aristocracy  invading  the  kingdom,  with  an  escort  of  seduction,  cormption, 
and  slavery.  What  do  I  say  ?  Mr  Biddle*  was  to  be  King.  Amidst  that 
delDge  of  writings  and  articles  which  decided  the  qaestioo  with  the  numeri- 
cal majority,  there  was  hardly  one  which  indicated  serions  stady  or  a  prac- 
Ucal  acquaintance  with  the  subject. " — Jbid.  \.  80. 

This  question  of  questioos,  the  Bank  and  cash  payments, 
was  the  incessant  subject  of  strife  at  the  elections,  and  of 
debate  in  Congress  during  the  sessions  of  1832,  1833, 
and  1834.  The  democratic  party,  hoverer,  acquired  a 
decided  preponderance  by  the  general  election  in  the  close 
of  1834. 

"  The  fate  of  the  Bank,"  says  Chevalier,  "  was  determined  by  the  elec- 
tions  of  1631.  Id  fifteen  months,  its  charter  wiil  expire, — and  it  will 
expire,  to  bo  renewed,  however,  shortly  after,  under  another  form,  when  a 
new  series  of  commercial  embarrassments  shall  have  demouBtrated  that  its 
assistance  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  worthy  of  particnlar  attention, 
that  it  will  perish  bv  tbe  votes  of  the  representatives  of  the  very  places 
which  owe  it  most.  New  York  and  Penn^lvania.  The  blindness  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  particnlar  is  inexplicable.  How  is  it  possible  to  conceive  the 
insanity  with  which  the  citizens  of  that  state  strive  to  dry  up  the  source  of 
all  their  greatness  ?  for  without  the  capitals  of  Philadelphia  its  fields  would 
be  desert  wastes.  Neither  wonld  there  be  the  four  hnndred  leagues  of 
canals  and  nulways,  nor  its  roads,  more  numerous  still,  nor  its  innumerable 
wooden  bridges,  nor  its  manufactnreB,  nor  its  nines.  In  tnitfa,  the  samo 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  moneyed  aristocracy  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — 
'No  Bank!  Down  with  the  Bankl  No  rag-moneyl' — ia  tbe  cry  in 
America  which  mles  both  the  legislature  and  the  executive;  while  at  Paris, 
the  bankers  are  held  np  to  execration  as  the  real  aristocracy  under  the  role 
■  of  the  Citizen  King."— CacvAusK,  i.  269,  271, 

The  Bank  question  caused  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  to  be  divided  precisely  as  the  Reform  Bill  divided  that 
of  Great  Britain.  On  the  one  side,  the  Senate,  or  Upper 
House,  supported  by  all  the  wealth,  education,  and  respec- 
tability of  the  country ;  on  the  other,  the  Executive,  resting 
on  the  support  of  the  masses,  which  have  acquired  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Lower  House. 

"  The  two  Chambers  of  Congress,"  says  Chevalier,  '*  came  to  an  open 
raptnre  on  the  great  qneatioa  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  depouts  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  declared,  by  a  majority  of  28  to  8, 
that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  finance  Minister  for  that  step  were  not 
sufficient ;  and  by  a  majority  of  26  to  20,  that  the  condnct  of  tbe  President 
in  that  affair  was  nn  constitutional  and  illegal.     Since  the  origin  of  the 

■  Ca^fli  of  the  United  Stated  Bank. 
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oonstJtDtioii,  thia  is  the  first  occasion  on  whicb  the  conduct  of  tbe  first 
mafistrUo  of  the  republic  has  been  cenanred  by  the  Soiate.  The  Chamber 
of  Bepreeentativos,  on  the  other  hand,  b«s  decided  that  the  Bank  of  tbe 
United  States  should  not  have  its  charter  renewed ;  thai  the  public  depoaita 
aboold  not  be  restored  to  It ;  tind  that  they  should  be  divided  among  the 
prorincial  banks.  Tbe  first  reeolntion  passed  bj  a  m^joritj  of  132  to  82 ; 
tbe  second  bj  118  to  103 ;  tbe  third  bf  117  to  105."— Chitaukb,  L 
120,  126. 

To  these  copious  extracts,  so  singukrlj  illustratiTe  of 
the  cauBea  of  that  terrible  commercial  crisis  under  vhich 
both  America  and  Great  Britain  are  now  so  grieTOuslj 
suffering,  we  shall  add  only  one  other — but  it  is  a  precious 
one — highly  characteristic  of  the  tendency  of  a  blind, 
demagogue-led.  urban  constituency,  with  uiu?ersal  soSrage 
and  TOte  by  ballot,  to  rush  headlong,  and  amidst  transports, 
on  measures  calculated  not  merely  remotely  to  injure  their 
country,  but  instantly  to  send  themselves  to  destruction.  Ten 
thousand  of  the  respectable,  educated,  and  wealthy  citizens 
of  New  York,  embracing  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  capital 
of  that  great  city,  had  petitioned  General  Jackson  in  favour 
of  tbe  Bank. 

"  General  Jackson  aiuwered  to  the  depniies,  that  they  '  expressed  the 

Sievauces  of  tiie  capitallats,  merohuits,  and  coartiera  of  Wall  Street  and 
earl  Street,*  bnt  that  Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street  were  not  tbe  people.' 
NeTeitheless,  it  may  be  asked,  what  woold  New  York  hare  been  without 
Pearl  Street  and  Wall  Street?  In  the  last  fifty  years,  its  population  has 
increased  ten,  its  riches  a  hundred  fold.  Assorediy  thie  almost  miraculous 
increase  was  not  the  work  either  of  its  soldiers  or  its  advocates ;  the  source 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  bonndlesg  industrial  establishments  which  have 
been  bronght  into  existence,  nonrished  sod  suHtained  by  tbe  bankers  of 
Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street.  It  is  very  easy  to  declaim  a^nst  the  mooied 
aristocracy ;  where  would  America,  and  New  York  especially,  have  been 
witbont  them  ?  If  there  is  a  country  in  the  worid  where  such  declamation 
against  the  aristocracy  of  guineas  is  abenrd,  it  is  the  United  States." — 
Cbevauer,  i.  109. 

We  hare  seen  how  strongly  the  opinion  of  all  the  wealth, 
education,  and  property  of  New  York  was  expressed  in 
favour  of  the  Bant  to  which  they  were  well  aware  they 
were  indebted  for  most  of  the  blessings  which  they 
enjoyed;  let  as  see  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  masses, 
invested  by  universal  sufirage  and  Tote  by  ballot  with  a 
preponderating  voice  in  the  legislature,  on  the  same  subject. 
In  tbe  municipal  elections  of  1S35,  a  prodigious  effort  was 
made  by  both  parties ;  36,000  persons  TOted  in  New 
York,  and  by  a  majority  oi  2'7Q{i  the  Jackson  party  carried 

*  The  Thraadneedle  BtrMt  and  the  Lombard  Street  of  New  Toik. 
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the  victory!  A  Bjatem  evidently  calculated  to  bring 
deatruction  on  all,  and  especially  od  the  humblest  class  of 
Toteni  in  that  very  city,  ■which,  in  two  years  afterwards, 
inYolved  all  the  voters  in  bankruptcy,  destitution,  and 
beggary,  was  carried  amidst  boundless  shouts  of  applause 
by  a  majority  of  2700,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  10,000  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  opulent  citizens  I  Such  ia  repub- 
lican government. 

The  brawling  patriots  of  America,  however,  do  not  trust 
to  democratic  passion  alone  to  uphold  their  ascendency ; 
corruption  has  already  become  their  weapon  ;  centralisation 
their  system  of  permanent  vrarfare. 

"  Under  the  moderate  and  beneficent  mie  of  fonner  Presidents,  the  public 
fiiiicUoDarieB  were  not  changed  on  the  change  of  Government,  ana  they 
were  not  allowed  to  tftke  anj  part  in  the  pnblic  electionB.  Since  the  elec- 
tioa  of  General  Jackson,  howerer,  a  gTSteinatic  ejstem  of  exclnsion  has 
been  adopted,  pnblic  employment  of  all  lund  bu  become  the  spoil  of  victory. 
Tresident  Jaclison  has  overspre&d,  with  his  creatures,  ever?  portion  of  the 
Union  ;  all  the  Caatom-house  officers,  all  holding  office  under  Govemtnent, 
have  become  his  creatures.  This  Bjstem  has  gained  cities  and  counties; 
the  magistrates,  secretaries,  printers,  judges,  inspectors  of  markets,  police, 
watchmen,  in  a  word,  pnblic  fbnctionaries  of  ever;  description,  are  aware 
that  the  bread  of  themselves  and  their  faoiilies  depends  on  upholding  the 
ruling  dominant  powers.  The  President  has  now  under  his  command  an 
army  of  Sixtt  Thousand  civU  servants;  they  are  hie  &Ke»  danmAs." — 
CuBVAUER,  i.  326. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  end — centralisation  is 
advancing,  anx  pas  de  gSant,  on  the  shoulders  of  democratic 
ascendency.  It  requires  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  say  in 
what  that  will  terminate. 

No  subjects  of  contemplation  more  momentous  and 
important  ever  were  brought  before  the  British  people, 
especially  at  this  crisis,  than  thoae  contained  in  these 
extracts.  Here  is  a  public  calamity  which  has  extended 
over  the  whole  world,  which  has  wrapped  America  in 
conflagration,  and  diffused  distress  to  an  unheard-of  extent 
over  the  British  Islands — which  is  clearly  and  indisputably 
owing  to  the  insane  conduct  of  the  American  democracy. 
For,  can  any  one  doubt,  from  the  course  which  the  strain 
has  taken,  the  riolent  drain  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  which  it  commenced,  the  dreadful  pressure  in  America, 
to  which  it  led,  or  the  unparalleled  catastrophe  there  of 
public  and  private  bankruptcy  in  which  it  terminated — that 
the  seat  of  the  evil  was  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  1 
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And  when  ve  see  at  the  very  game  time  an  absurd  and 
destructire  cry  got  np  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  against 
banks  and  paper  credit,  which  led  to  a  proscription  of  all 
but  gold  and  silver  by  the  Execntive,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  fever  of  speculation,  both  in  land  and  gooda,  was 
at  its  height;  can  there  be  the  shghteet  doubt  that  they 
■were  cause  and  effect  1  It  is  as  clear  now  as  the  sun  at 
noonday  what  occasioned  the  drain  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  forced  that  great  establishment  so  early  into 
those  measures  of  defence  which,  by  contracting  the 
currency  of  this  country,  led  to  all  the  subsequent  distress. 
It  was  to  pay  the  duties  in  specie  to  the  American 
Government,  and  to  liquidate  the  enormous  debts  due 
to  it  for  public  lands,  for  which  nothing  but  cash  would 
be  taken,  that  the  money  was  wanted.  It  was  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  ruinous  traffic  which  grew  up  so  quickly  to 
so  enormous  a  height,  and  consisted  in  drawing  specie  ft'om 
Great  Britain,  and  forcing  op  the  price  of  cotton  here  to 
pay  for  it  from  the  United  States.  The  great  American 
houses,  since  involved  in  so  much  difficulty,  were  great 
pumps  to  extract  the  metallic  currency  from  England,  and 
send  it  to  America,  where  gold  and  silver  only  would  be 
taken  by  the  Government  in  payment  of  their  immense 
claims  on  the  people,  and  interest  had  in  consequence  risen 
to  36  per  cent  a-year  at  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  Union. 
Suppose  a  similar  resolution  to  take  nothing  from  the 
people  but  gold  and  silver,  in  payment  of  taxes,  were  to  be 
adopted  by  the  British  Government,  would  it  not  render 
every  man  engaged  in  trade  in  the  three  kingdoms  bank- 
rupt in  three  months  ?  And  what  other  result  could  have 
been  expected  in  the  United  States,  whose  solid  capital  is 
80  much  less  abundant,  where  new  undertakings  are  ao 
much  more  extensive,  and  paper  credit  is  so  much  more 
widely  diffnsed. 

That  the  rapid  rise  of  prices,  and  general  fever  of  specu- 
lation, which  prevailed  in  th^e  islands  in  1835  and  1836, 
must  of  itself,  sooner  or  later,  have  led  to  a  commercial 
crisis,  is  indeed  certain  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mad  proceedings  of  the  American  mob-led  Executive  both 
accelerated  its  approach,  and  enormously  increased  its  seve- 
rity.     A  rise  of  prices  in  one  country  must  always  lead  in 
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the  end  to  tbe  precious  metals  flowing  abroad,  and,  conse- 
quently, by  checking  credit,  give  a  temporary  blow  to  in- 
dustry ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  this  banning  drain 
began  far  sooner  and  more  Buddenly,  and  became  early 
infinitely  more  violent,  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  any 
such  natural  causes.  It  vaa  the  great  act  of  democratic 
despotism  by  the  American  masses  which  has  thrown  the 
whole  worid  into  convnlsioD,  and  induced  an  extent  of  ruin 
and  suffering,  for  a  parallel  to  which  we  shall  search  the 
annals  of  regal  or  aristocratic  oppression  in  vain. 

Here,  too,  we  see  portrayed  in  yiTid  colours  the  utter 
futility  of  those  barriers  against  popular  delusion  and  insa- 
nity  which  we  have  so  often  been  told  arise  from  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  power  by  the  people,  and  the  unrestrained 
influence  of  uniyersal  education,  public  journals,  and  a  free 
press ;  or  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Saxon  race  to  keep 
free  from  those  acts  of  public  insanity  to  which  their  Celtic 
neighbours,  both  in  France  and  Ireland,  are  so  much  in- 
clined. Here  are  the  whole  Anglo-American  ma^es,  eren  in 
the  great  cities,  and  the  centres  of  light  and  civilisation,  all 
educated  and  habituated  ftom  their  infancy  to  the  exercise 
of  the  most  unbounded  political  rights,  combining  in  an  act 
of  insanity  !  Here,  in  the  land  where  the  majority,  which 
is  ev^  right,  is  installed  in  supreme  power,  and  the  minority 
of  property,  character,  and  education,  is  cast  into  the  dust 
— has  been  perpetrated,  amidst  shouts  of  democratic  trans- 
port, which  resounded  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  and 
from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  gigantic 
deed  of  injustice,  wickedness,  and  folly  ;  beside  which,  in 
its  ultimate  and  fatal  consequences  upon  themselves  and 
mankind,  the  greatest  excesses  of  regal  and  military  power; 
the  tyranny  of  Nero,  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon,  the  invasion  of  Russia,  tbe  war  in  Spain,  are 
but  as  shght  and  transient  evils. 
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The  slightest  acquaintance  with  hietory  must  be  sufficient 
to  conrince  ererj  -well-informed  person,  that  colonial  jealousy 
and  discontent  is  the  rock  on  which  all  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  the  world  have  hitherto  split.  As  the  formation 
of  a  great  maritime  dominion  without  colonies  is  altogether 
impossible — for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  carrying  trade  is 
generally  enjoyed  as  much  by  foreigners  as  natives,  and  the 
only  traffic  which  can  be  permanently  rehed  on  as  a  nursery 
for  seamen  is  that  which  is  carried  on  with  your  own  depen- 
dencies, and  of  which  foreign  jealousy  or  hostility  cannot 
deprive  you — so  the  loss  of  such  colonies  has  invariably 
been  the  certain  forerunner  of  approaching  ruin.  To  trust 
to  the  carrying  trade,  as  a  resource  which  can  be  relied  on 
when  colonial  dependencies  have  been  severed  from  the 
mother  country,  is  of  all  delusions  the  most  deplorable. 
Eiperience  has  everywhere  proved,  what  reason  might  a 
priori  have  anticipated,  that  trade  with  independent  states, 
DOW  extensive  soever,  invariably  comes  in  the  later  stages 
of  society  to  fall  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
shipowners,  and  that,  in  the  very  magnitude  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing state's  foreign  commercial  intercourse  is  laid,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  its  own  colonies,  the  sure  foundation 
for  its  ultimate  subjugation.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  lower  value  of  money,  and  conBequent  greater  expense 
of  building  and  manning  ships  in  an  old  opulent  com- 
mercial community  than  in  a  young  and  rising  one,  which  has 
the  materials  of  a  commercial  navy  within  its  own  bounds, 
and  the  consequent  cheaper  rat«  at  which  goods  can  be 
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transported  and  ships  maintained  bj  it.  From  this  caase,  the 
debility  of  advanced  years  necessarily  and  Tcry  shortly  cornea 
OTer  every  maritime  community  which  is  not  perpetually 
reanimated  by  the  trade  with  its  ovn  colonies,  just  as  the 
weakness  of  age  prostrates  every  family  which  is  not  npheld 
by  the  growing  strength  of  its  own  younger  branches. 

History  abounds  with  the  proofs  of  this  great  and  leading 
truth,  which  strikes  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  reciprocity 
system,  and  demonstrates  that  it  is  to  our  own  colonies,  and 
not  the  trade  with  independent  states,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  means  both  of  upholding  our  maritime  superiority, 
and  obtaining  subsistence  or  employment  to  our  numerous 
and  rapidly  increasing  population.  But  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer,  amidst  a  host  of  others,  to  two  facts  which  are  of  them- 
selves decisive  of  the  position.  America  and  Canada  are 
both  rising  states  of  European  descent,  with  the  same  lan- 
guage, habits,  occupations,  and  external  circumstances  ;  but 
the  one  is  a  colonial  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
other  is  an  independent  state.  And  what  is  the  resnlt  1 
Why,  our  North  American  colonies,  with  a  population  of 
only  1,500,000  souls,  employ  560,000  tons  of  British  and 
530,000  of  native  shipping  ;  while  America,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  14,000,000  of  souls,  only  gave  employment,  in 
1831,  to  91,000  British  tons  ;  though  the  exports  to  it,  in 
1836,  rose  to  £13,000,000.  The  whole  remainder  was 
taken  off  in  American  bottoms,  which  amounted  to  250,000 
tons,  proving  thus,  incontestably,  how  rapidly  an  increasing 
trade  with  a  foreign  state,  in  an  old  commercial  community, 
comes  to  glide  into  the  foreign  in  preference  to  the  home 
vessels.  Again,  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  employed  in 
the  trade  with  all  the  states  of  Enrope  is  now  considerably 
less  than  it  was  thirty-five  years  ^o  ;  while  that  with  our 
own  colonies,  during  that  period,  has  increased  more  than 
fim'f(M.  •  In  fact  it  is  the  vast  extent  and  rapid  increase 
of  our  colonial  commerce  which  has  compensated  the  decline 
of  the  foreign  trade  with  independent  states,  and  rendered 
the  nation  blind  to  the  rapid  strides  which  the  reciprocity 
system  is  making  in  destroying  our  shipping  employed  in 
such  intercourse  with  other  states ;  and  yet,  by  a  singular 
perversity  of  intellect,  the  reciprocity  advocates  continae  to 
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refer  to  the  «um  total  of  our  exports  and  shipping  retarns, 
as  evidence  in  their  favour,  when  it  is  produced  only  by  the 
progressive  growth  of  the  sjetem  the;  deprecate  over  that 
which  they  support. 

There  never  was  a  country  so  evidently  destined  by 
Providence,  so  nobly  endowed  by  nature,  with  all  the  gifte 
requisite  to  make  it  the  heart  and  soul  of  all  the  European 
colonies  over  the  globe,  as  Great  Britain.  Placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  European  States,  cradled  in  the  Atlantic  waves, 
she  is  "  the  midway  station  given "  between  the  energy, 
wealth,  and  enterprise  of  Europe,  and  the  boundless  realms 
of  future  greatness  and  population  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  Abounding  to  overflowing  with  coal  and  ironstone, 
she  possesses  within  herself,  in  inexhaustible  profusion,  the 
means  of  creating  both  the  moving  power  and  the  manu- 
facturing implements  necessary  to  cover  the  earth  with  her 
fabrics.  Blessed  for  ages  vith  a  free  constitution,  teeming 
in  all  quarters  with  the  ardour  of  freedom,  singularly  tem- 
pered with  moderation  and  ultimate  sobriety  of  judgment, 
she  is  powerfully  moved  by  the  ardour  and  energy  which 
are  the  great  characteristics  of  democratic  societies ;  and  yet 
she  has  hitherto,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  been  protected,  by 
aristocratic  foresight,  from  the  ruinous  explosions  which  in 
almost  every  other  instance  have  torn  asunder  the  state 
machine  where  this  democratic  ardour  has  been  generated 
within  its  bosom.  The  consequences  of  this  extraordinary 
combination  of  popular  energy  with  patrician  direction,  of 
natural  advantages  with  adaptation  of  character,  have  been, 
that  her  trade  has  been  raised  to  a  colossal  magnitude, 
amoimting  last  year  to  £l  05,000,000  of  exports  ;  that  her 
flag  is  seen,  and  her  influence  is  felt,  is  every  quarter  of  the 
earth  ;  that  in  the  east,  in  the  west,  and  in  the  south,  vast 
empires  are  arising  out  of  her  overflowing  numbers ;  and 
that  it  is  already  the  boast  of  her  Transatlantic  descendants, 
that  to  the  An^o-Saxon  race  is  destined  the  sceptre  of  the 
globe. 

Numerous  as  are  the  evils,  both  social,  physical,  and 
political,  which  have  arisen,  perhaps  unavoidably,  from  so 
extraordinary  a  destiny  being  reserved  for  a  little  island  in 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  obvious  as  are  the  dangers,  both  external 
and  internal,  which  now  menace  the  very  existence  of  society, 
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and  the  duration  of  all  those  blessings  and  this  godlike  career 
of  nsefiilneBs  in  the  British  islands,  there  is  jet  none  of  them 
vhich  does  not  admit  of  an  easj  ultimate  remedy,  bj  a  due 
attention  to  our  colonial  dependencies  ;  nor  any  one  vhich 
maj  not  be  converted  into  a  source  of  strength,  if  the  obvious 
destiny  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  propagator  of  Christian 
principles  and  the  European  race  through  the  globe,  is  not 
forgotten,  amidst  the  insane  jealousy  or  monstrous  folly  of 
the  dominant  multitude  in  these  islands.  Are  ve  over- 
whelmed Tith  a  redundant  and  rapidly  increasing  popula-- 
tion  *  Do  we  find  24,000,000 — an  enormous  multitude  of 
inbabitauts — in  two  islands  of  such  limited  extent  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  1  Are  we  reasonably  anxious  how  such 
a  prodigious  crowd  of  human  beings,  increasing  at  the  rate, 
it  is  said,  of  a  thousand  a  day,  in  a  great  degree  dependent, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  foreign  commerce,  are  to  be  main- 
tained, if  the  ontlets  of  that  commerce  come  to  be  impaired 
or  closed  np  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  future  war,  or  the  fast 
increasing  decay  of  national  strength  1  Let  us  turn  to  our 
colonies,  and  there  we  shall  find  young  and  rapidly  growing 
states,  to  which  all  that  surplus  population  would  prove  the 
most  inestimable  of  blessings,  and  whose  boundless  wastes 
invite  the  hand  of  laborious  industry,  and  the  powers  of 
European  art,  to  convert  them  into  fruitfid  fields. 

Do  we  fear,  in  (he  rapid  progress  and  keen  rivalry  of 
European  manufactures,  and  the  uniform  and  immovable 
jealousy  of  European  governments,  the  decline  or  extinction 
of  the  accustomed  vents  for  our  manufactured  produce  in 
the  Old  World  1 — Let  us  look  to  the  east,  the  west,  and  the 
south,  and  we  shall  see  empires  rising  up,  with  the  strength 
of  armed  men,  in  whose  industry,  wealth,  and  prosperity, 
is  to  be  found  the  surest  guarantee,  not  merely  of  the 
continuance,  but  of  the  boundless  increase  of  our  manu> 
factured  exports  and  maritime  strength  all  over  the  world. 
Do  we  observe  with  dread  the  progress  of  anarchical  prin- 
ciples amongst  us,  and  mark  the  advent  of  that  second, 
and  well-known,  and  often-predicted  period  in  revolation- 
ary  progress,  when  the  working-classes  who  continue,  are 
striving  to  revolt  against  the  rule  of  the  middle  classes 
who  command,  the  movement  1 — Even  here,  too,  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  of  ages,  while  it  marks  our  danger, 
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points  also  to  the  only  specific  bj  wLicb  a  remedy  can  be 
applied  These  widespread  discontento — ^this  monstrous 
revolutionary  ambition,  which  would  conyert  the  illiterate 
and  rash,  and  too  often  corrupted  and  profligate  operatives 
of  great  cities,  into  the  rnlers  of  the  state,  is  chiefly  dan- 
gerous, becatue  it  is  pent  up  within  narrow  limits :  it  is 
by  opening  the  safety-Talve  that  the  danger  of  the  explo- 
sion is  to  be  prevented.  This  violent  democratic  spirit  is 
the  mainspring  of  emigration — this  impatience  of  control, 
this  desire  to  rule,  is  the  centrifugcd  force  intended  by 
Providence  to  overcome  the  cohesive  eflFect  of  habit  and 
civilised  enjoyment;  and  to  send  forth  the  burning  democrat 
to  the  wilderness  of  nature,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  the  axe  in  the  other,  to  attempt  realising  in  new 
worlds  those  fabled  dreams  of  liberty  and  equality  which 
never  can  be  realised  in  the  old,  and  seek  on  distant  shores 
that  freedom  of  which,  in  his  apprehension,  £urope  has 
become  unworthy. 

la  Ireland  a  source  of  incessant  disquietude  ?  Has  experi- 
ence now  proved,  that  all  the  efforts  made  to  ingraft  civilisation 
and  order  on  its  semi-barbarous,  Celtic,  priest-ridden  popula- 
tion, are  inefiectnall — that  we  have  given  them  emancipation, 
of  which  they  were  unworthy,  and  reform  which  has  been 
prolific  only  of  ruin  1 — that  conflagration,  rapine,  and  murder, 
are  steadily  advancing  before  the  instigation  of  an  aspiring 
hierarchy,  and  atrocities  the  most  frightful  are  daily  com- 
mitted under  the  eyes  of  a  democratic  government,  by  a  reck- 
less, bloody-minded,  infuriated  peasantry  \  Even  in  these 
melancholy  circumstances — the  darkest  stain  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  yet  affixed  to  tlie  Catholic  faith,  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  toleration — a  ray  of  hope,  open- 
ing a  vista  of  ultimate  felicity,  is  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
capabilities  for  receiving  the  eurplns  population  of  the  country 
which  the  colonies  possess.  Here,  as  in  almost  all  other 
cases  where  priestly  ambition  combined  with  revolutionary 
passion  fires  the  torch,  it  is  agrarian  distress  and  wide- 
spread misery  which  has  laid  the  train  ;  and,  if  we  would 
apply  the  only  effectual  remedy  to  the  multiplied  evils 
which  have  so  long  fastened  on  that  devoted  land,  we  must 
commence  by  affording  a  vent  to  the  overwhelming  multi- 
tudes who  now  overspread  its  surface,  and  by  finding  employ- 
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ment  to  the  industrious  poor  who  may  be  left  behind. 
Here,  again,  the  colonies  start  ap  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  empire,  when  almost  sinking  in  the  vaves  under 
the  load  of  that  passion-desolated  land.  The  innumerable 
bands  of  half-employed,  balf-cirilised,  half-starring  bigots, 
who  now  encumber  its  surface — the  ready  instruments, 
within  its  narrow  and  wasted  bounds,  of  priestly  ambition 
or  democratic  vengeance — ^possess  qualities  which,  if  pro- 
perly directed,  might  be  prodactive  of  prosperity,  wealth, 
and  comfort,  to  themselTes  and  all  around  them.  Diffused 
over  the  boundless  wastes  of  America,  Southern  Africa,  and 
Australia,  they  would  find  ample  employment  in  reclaiming 
the  wilderness  to  the  first  stage  of  improvement ;  converted 
by  comparative  comfort,  to  industrious  habits,  they  would 
cease  to  follow  the  hideous  trade  of  assassination  and  con- 
flagration j  enabled  to  bring  up,  iu  rude  plenty,  a  numer- 
ous ofispring,  they  would  become  the  progenitors  of  a  bold, 
and  hardy,  and  independent  yeomanry.  Insensibly,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations,  their  ferocity  would  be 
converted  into  valour,  their  restlesBness  into  activity,  their 
indolence  into  exertion,  their  disregard  of  human  blood  into 
the  love  of  country  and  home.  From  elements  the  most 
discordant,  from  materials  the  most  unpromising,  from 
passions  the  most  desolating  in  their  native  seats.  Great 
Britain  possesses  the  means,  not  only  of  eflPectually  liberating 
her  own  territory  from  the  dreadful  evils  under  which  it 
labours,  but  of  realising  in  distant  lands  the  beautiful  rision 
of  the  poet : — 

"  Come,  bright  Improvement  1  in  the  car  of  time, 
And  rale  the  apacions  world  from  clime  to  ciime ; 
Th;  handmaid  Art  shall  everj  wild  explore, 
Trace  every  wave,  and  caltnre  every  shore. 
On  Erie's  banks,  where  tigera  tteal  along, 
And  the  dread  Judian  chants  a  dismal  song ; 
Where  hnman  fleods  on  midoight  errands  walk. 
And  bathe  in  brains  the  murdering  tomahawk — 
ITtere  shall  the  flocka  on  ihymy  pastures  stray. 
And  shepherds  dance  at  summer's  opening  day ; 
Each  wandering  Genias  of  the  lovely  glen 
Shall  start,  to  view  the  glittering  hanntt  of  men  ; 
And  Silence  mark,  on  woodland  height  arooiid, 
The  vill^  curfew  as  it  tolls  profonod." 

Is  money  awantiug  to  carry  these  generous  designs  into 
effect? — are  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  more  than 
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its  resources,  required  to  meet  the  numerona  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies  by  which  its  independence  and  tranquillity 
are  menaced  1 — and  is  GoTemment  unable  to  laj  its  hand 
upon  any  funds  at  all  commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
remedies  which  require  to  be  applied  to  the  State  ?  Here, 
too,  the  colonies  afford  a  certain  source  of  strength  ;  and,  in 
proTiding  for  their  growth  and  protection,  the  surest  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  the  independence  and  security  of  the  parent 
slate.  Hov  'was  it  that  the  Romans,  for  so  many  ages, 
held  together  the  vast  and  unwieldy  proTincea  of  their 
empire,  and  established  a  dominion  which,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  from  the  rirer 
Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  was  actuated  by  one  spirit, 
gOTemed  by  one  set  of  laws,  and  inspired  by  one  unanimous 
sense  of  experienced  obligation  1  Simply  because  they 
conquered  for  the  interest  of  the  provinces  even  more  than 
themselves  ;  because  they  consulted  their  wishes  and  desires 
even  more  than  those  of  the  ruling  state,  and  employed 
the  vast  army  which  the  resources  of  the  empire  enabled 
them  to  keep  on  foot,  in  executing  great  public  works,  con- 
structing bridges,  and  forming  highways,  to  connect  together 
their  mighty  dominion.  Why  is  not  the  navy  of  England 
employed  in  similar  beneficent  purposes,  to  cement  together 
its  vast  colonial  empire,  embracing  the  globe  in  its  circuit, 
by  the  strong  chain  of  experienced  obligation  ?  Why 
are  the  royal  ships  of  England  employed  during  peace 
merely  in  naval  parades,  useless  cruiBes,  or  inglorious  obser- 
vation of  insult  to  the  British  flag,  when  their  co-operation 
is  80  loudly  called  for  to  relieve  one  part  of  the  empire 
of  its  superfluous  load  of  inhabitants,  and  transfer  to 
another  the  much-needed  supply  of  civilised  industry? 
Could  foreign  nations  entertain  any  jealousy  of  the  British 
navy,  if  employed  in  great  part  in  such  a  work  of  manifest 
necessity  and  utility  1  Could  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  a 
hundred  frigates,  and  two  hundred  smidler  vessels,  be  better 
employed  than  in  such  a  transference  of  the  resources  of  the 
empire  from  those  places  where  they  are  superfluous  to 
those  where  they  are  required  ?  If  such  a  system  was 
judiciously  adopted,  how  rapid  beyond  all  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  would  be  the  growth  of  the  British  colonies  ? 
What  would    it  signify   that  our    European    trade    was 
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dedining  under  the  withering  embrace  of  reciprocity  treaties, 
if  new  fields  of  adventure  were  daily  arising,  and  new 
markets  opening  on  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  wilds 
of  Australia,  or  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand  1  How 
soon  would  disappear  the  discontents  of  the  colonies,  thus 
constantly  supplied  by  the  gratuitous  efforts  of  the  parent 
state  with  what  to  them  is  a  perennial  source  of  strength, 
of  wealth,  and  prosperity — a  continued  Influx  of  skilled 
and  civilised  labourers  1  And  what  need  we  fear  either 
the  armies  or  navy  of  Russia,  if  fifty  British  line-of-battle 
ships,  and  twice  as  many  frigates,  regularly  employed  in 
the  transport  of  emigrants  to  our  colonial  dependencies, 
were  ever  ready,  with  their  crews  which  have  braved  every 
breeze  of  the  ocean,  to  protect  the  majesty  of  the  empire 
from  injury  or  insult  ? 

The  British  empire  exhibits  at  this  moment,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ocean,  a  social  aspect  so  peculiar  and 
remarkable,  that  the  intention  of  Providence  in  regard  to  it, 
the  purposes  it  is  destined  to  serve  in  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  and  the  means  which  remain  for  the 
delivery  of  itself  from  impending  ruin,  are  ae  clearly  marked 
out  as  if  they  had  been  declared  in  thunders  from  the  clouds 
of  Mount  Sinai.  On  the  one  side  of  the  ocean,  is  an  old, 
densely  peopled,  and  highly  civilised  nation,  teeming  with 
energy,  buoyant  with  spirit,  but  cramped  hy  want  of 
territory,  and  suffering  under  numerous  real,  and  still  more 
numerous  imaginary,  evils.  On  its  opposite  shore,  at  the 
distance  of  many  thousand  miles,  other  provinces  of  the 
same  empire  are  to  be  seen,  boundless  in  extent,  teeming 
with  riches,  overflowing  with  fertility,  but  covered  with  the 
jangle  and  the  forest,  the  abode  of  the  wolf  and  the  jaguar, 
yet  requiring  nothing  hut  the  superfluous  hands  of  the 
parent  state  to  convert  them  into  a  terrestrial  paradise.  To 
give  effectual  relief  to  the  old  empire,  nothing  is  needed  but 
to  adopt  the  measures  which  would  at  once  give  life  and  vigour 
to  the  new.  Between  the  two  lies  the  British  navy,  raised 
up  apparently  by  providential  care  to  universal  dominion, 
and  once  numbering  a  thousand  pendants  on  the  ocean ; 
capable,  while  it  protects  the  integrity  of  the  whole  empire, 
of  affording  the  means  of  rapid,  safe,  and  gratuitous  trans- 
mission of  the  surplus  of  one  part  to  supply  the  wants  of 
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another.  Yet — oh,  incredible  blindness  of  mankind  I — this 
Dary,  at  once  the  glory,  and  cement,  and  strength  of  this 
mighty  empire,  which  could  convert  the  ocean  into  a  secure 
pared  highway  encircling  the  globe,  has,  under  democratic 
influence  and  direction,  been  suffered  almost  to  become 
extinct,  and  not  a  king's  ship  has  ever  been  employed  in 
that  useful  labour  which  could  at  once  enrich,  strengthen, 
invigorate,  and  mutually  endear  every  part  of  the  empire. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  sins  of  omission  that  the  British 
Government  has  been  found  wanting  to  its  colonial  subjects  ; 
its  sins  of  commission  bare  been  still  moreserious  and  flagrant ; 
and  there  is  perhaps  no  parallel  to  be  found,  in  the  long 
annals  of  human  misrule  and  oppression,  to  the  catalogue  of 
injuries  by  which  the  dominant  maltitude  in  the  British 
islands  hare  alienated  the  affections  of  their  West  Indian 
possessions.  In  treating  of  this  momentous  subject,  we 
shall  not  immerse  our  readers  and  ourselves  in  a  sea  of 
details :  we  shall  not  quote  angry  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  semi-rebellious  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Assembly ;  we  shall  not  go  into  details  of  prison  acts,  or 
complaints  against  Baptist  missionaries,  or  misdeeds  of 
prejudiced  stipendiary  magistrates.  AH  these  are  important 
topics,  which  are  the  proper  subject  of  consideration  for 
Giovemment  or  the  Legislature,  when  the  specific  subjects 
to  which  they  relate  are  brought  under  consideration ;  but 
they  are  not  the  real  causes  of  the  discord.  Like  the  last 
angry  notes  in  a  diplomatic  correspondence  which  terminates 
in  war,  they  bespeak  a  preriously  excited  rancour  and  state 
of  exasperation,  and  may  be  held  oat  as  the  ostensible 
causes  of  diflFerence,  but  they  are  not  the  real  grounds  of 
hostility.  It  is  in  prerioua  injuries,  in  deep  and  irremediable 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  injustice  of  the  parent  state,  that 
the  real  cause  of  discord  is  to  be  found. 

It  is  erident  that  the  rule  of  a  distant  parent  state,  orer 
powerful  and  rigorous  colonies,  can  only  continue  for  a 
succession  of  ages  if  founded  on  three  principles  : — Ist,  A 
fair  and  equal  reciprocity  of  advantages  between  the  central 
empire  and  the  coloniid  possessions.  2d,  The  establish- 
ment in  the  colonies  of  the  same  general  frame  of  govern- 
ment as  obtains  in  the  parent  state  :  under  such  modifica- 
tions,  only,  as  necessarily  are  suggested  by  the  difference  in 
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their  physical  or  social  Bitaatioo.  3d,  The  maiDtesance  of 
such  an  armed  force,  naval  and  military,  bj  the  mother 
comitrj,  as  maj  compensate  to  its  remote  offspring  the  want 
of  independence  bj  the  certainty  of  protection. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  vhile  democratic  institutions  in  the 
parent  state  are  the  mainspring  of  all  colonial  adventure — 
the  centrifugal  force  by  which,  in  every  age  and  country, 
mankind  have  been  driven  abroad  from  the  luxuries  and 
endearments  of  home,  to  seek  better  fortunes  in  distant 
lands — they  are  the  institutiona,  at  the  same  time,  which  liave 
rendered  it  most  difficult  to  prevent  those  colonial  settle- 
ments from  breaking  off  in  anger  from  the  mother  country. 
Such  was  the  smothered  discontent  which  prevailed  in  all 
the  colonies  of  the  republics  of  antiquity,  that  on  the  first 
serious  reverse  to  the  parent  state,  they  all  proclaimed  their 
independence,  and  the  vast  colonial  dominion  was  at  once 
dissolved.  The  revolt  of  all  the  Athenian  colonies,  after 
the  disaster  of  Atgospotamoa ;  of  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
after  the  defeat  of  Leuctra  ;  of  the  Roman  colonies,  after 
the  slaughter  of  Cannae ;  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  the 
overthrow  of  Zama,  have  all  their  parallels  in  modem  times ; 
when,  on  the  first  serious  reverse  to  more  recent  republics, 
their  whole  colonial  dependencies  at  once  proclaimed  their 
independence,  and,  so  far  from  supporting  the  mother 
country,  fearftiUy  swelled  the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  Upon 
any  considerable  reverse  to  Venice,  Florence,  or  Genoa,  the 
cities  of  which  they  formed  the  head  broke  off  from  a 
subjection  which  they  hated,  to  destroy  that  invidious 
authority  in  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  bear  any 
part.  The  American  war,  and  loss  of  her  magnificent 
TransatlanticpossessioDS  toGreat  Britain,  is  another  instance 
of  the  inherent  tendency  of  democratic  societies  to  lose  their 
full-grown  offspring,  at  the  very  time  when  these  have 
arrived  at  the  period  of  life  when  they  might  zealously 
expect  from  them  efficient  assistance,  and  some  return 
for  the  long  anxieties  and  protracted  solicitude  of  maternal 
care. 

No  person  who  surveys  with  a  dispassionate  eye  the 
relative  situation  of  Great  Britain  and  her  astonishing 
colonial  empire,  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  similar  catastrophe,  and  that  nothing  but  the  long 
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duration  of  European  peace,  and  the  halo  of  renovn  vhich 
England  has  inherited  from  the  deeds  of  other  days,  pre- 
vents a  general  separation  of  her  colonies  from  taking  place. 
Canada,  though  in  profound  peace,  has  twice  broken  out  into 
open  revolt — albeit  provoking,  by  so  doing,  the  undivided 
strength  of  a  nation  which,  five-and-twentj  years  ago,  hurled 
Napoleon  from  his  throne.  Jamaica  is  in  such  a  state  of 
exasperation,  that  Government  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
bring  forwaiti  two  different  bills  for  the  suspension  of  its 
constitution,  and  the  entire  subjection  of  its  inhabitants  to 
the  rule  of  a  despotic  Governor  and  Council.  New  South 
Wales  is  brooding  over  injuries  which  absorb  almost  the 
whole  ample  colmnns  of  its  local  press ;  and  a  spirit  of 
discontent  is  there  awakened,  which  only  requires  a  little 
more  strength  to  make  that  distant  colony  break  off  the 
connexion  with  the  mother  country,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
losing  that  extraordinary  prosperity  which,  in  twenty-five 
years,  has  augmented  its  shipping  and  commerce  above 
thirty-fold.  Such  is  the  dissatisfaction  prevalent  at  the 
Cape,  that  not  only  has  the  emigration  to  that  noble  settle- 
ment nearly  stopped,  but  the  settlers  are  actually  crossing 
over  with  their  herds  and  families  to  the  Cafire  territories, 
and  voluntarily  incurring  the  risks  of  savage  rule,  rather 
than  the  protracted  insolence  and  injustice  of  cirilised 
democratic  government.  Even  the  Ionian  islands  hare 
fallen  into  a  state  of  discontent ;  and  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
has  just  followed  the  common  example  of  dissolving  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Corfu,  on  account  of  the  rebellioua 
spirit  of  our  Greek  subjects.  If  any  man  imagines  that  a 
colonial  empire,  agitated  by  such  passions,  suffering  under 
such  evils,  is  in  a  tranquil  state,  or  possessed  of  the  cohesion 
and  moral  attachment  requisite  to  make  it  hold  together 
under  the  shocks  of  adverse  fortune,  he  is  little  versed  either 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  or  in  its  secret  spring,  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  tendency  to  break  off  &om  the 
mother  country,  and  separate  into  a  multitude  of  indepen- 
dent states,  on  the  first  serious  national  reverse,  is  peculiar 
to  the  colonial  dependencies  of  democratic  governments,  and 
does  not  exist  in  any  degree  in  firm  or  strongly  cemented 
monarchies.    Such  monarchies  want  the  inherent  vigour 
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and  energy  which  ia  requisite  to  prodace  proper  colonial 
oflfehoots ;  bat  in  the  dominions  which  they  have  acquired 
by  conquest,  or  succeeded  to  by  inheritance,  there  is  none 
of  that  restless  desire  of  emancipation,  which  forms  so  strong 
a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  dependencies  of  democratic 
states.  Deep  and  apparently  fatal  were  the  wounds 
inflicted  at  different  times  by  the  arms  of  Napoleon  on  the 
Austrian  monarchy  ;  but  not  a  symptom  of  impatience  at 
the  imperial  rule  was  manifested,  when  the  French  eagles 
approached  Vienna,  in  any  part  of  its  multifarious  empire ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  moat  animating  episodes  of  modern 
history  are  to  be  found  in  the  heroic  efforts  made  by  the 
Tyroiese,  and  the  moontaiueers  of  Croatia  and  Carinthia,  to 
preserve  their  connexion  with  their  beloyed  Kaiser,  eyen 
after  he  was  driven  from  the  palace  of  his  fathers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  Did  Russia  exhibit  any  symptoms 
of  dissolution — did  her  provinces  rise  up  in  rebellion  against 
the  Muscovite  rule — when  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  ap^ 
proached  the  KremUn,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  empire 
were  apparently  wrapped  in  a  fiineral  conflagration  in  the 
flames  of  Moscow  ?  Certes,  the  legions  of  Napoleon  felt  the 
reverse  amidst  the  ruins  of  Malo-Jaroslavitz,  in  the  snows  of 
Krasnoi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Beresina.  Did  Spain  fall  to 
pieces,  and  each  province  declare  its  independence,  when 
Madrid  was  occupied  by  the  battalions  of  Murat  and  the 
insurrection  of  its  brave  inhabitants  quenched  in  innocent 
blood  ?  The  ramparts  of  Saragossa,  the  walls  of  Gerona, 
the  unconquered  bastions  of  Cadiz,  proclaim  the  contrary. 
Examples  of  this  sort  are  common  in  all  ages ;  they 
are  scattered  orer  the  stream  of  time,  and  form  the  bright 
spots  which  console  the  historian  for  his  labours,  and  fasci-^ 
nate  the  eye  of  the  reader  in  the  dark  and  turbid  waves  of 
human  events. 

Is  any  man  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  a  similar 
devotion.in  its  distant  colonies,  would  characterise  the  British 
empire,  if  assailed  in  its  heart  by  similar  dangers  ?  Would 
Canada  become  a  La  Vend^,  Jamaica  a  Tyrol,  Australia 
a  Saragossa,  if  Nicolas  had  laid  his  iron  grasp  on  the  arsenals 
of  Woolwich,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth  1  If  a  Russian 
fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  lay  acrosss  the  Nore — if 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  were  closely  blockaded,  and  the 
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estaaries  of  the  Meraej  and  the  Clyde  were  closed  by  hos- 
tile fleets — we  should  look  long  enough  before  we  saw  iWendly 
sails  from  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the 
shores  of  Australia,  arriying  to  raise  the  blockade  of  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  Now,  all  this  is  possible — all  this 
might  happen  without  the  once  powerful,  but  now  democracy- 
paralysed,  empire  of  England  being  able  to  fit  out  a  Beet 
for  ita  defence  ;*  and  yet  we  are  doing  nothing  either  to 
strengthen  our  means  of  national  defence,  or  to  secure  the 
allegiance  and  co-operation  of  those  numerous  colonial 
settlements,  on  the  prosperity  and  connexion  of  which  not 
only  our  welfinre,  but  our  very  existence  as  a  nation,  depends. 
Mr  Hume  has  explained,  with  hia  wonted  sagacity  and 
wisdom,  the  reason  why  the  remote  prorinces  and  colonial 
dependencies  of  a  despotic  empire  are  always  better  admi- 
nistered than  those  of  democratic  societies.  "  The  reason," 
says  he,  "  is,  that  an  absolute  sovereign,  being  equally 
elerated  above  all  his  subjects,  and  not  more  dependent  on 
one  class  than  another,  views  them  all,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, with  equal  eyes ;  whereas  a  free  state  is  ruled  by  one 
bwiy  of  citizens  who  have  obtained  the  mastery  of  another, 
and  govern  exclusively  the  more  distant  settlements  of  the 
empire,  and  are  constantly  actuated  by  personal  jealousy  or 
patrimonial  interests  in  their  endeavours  to  prevent  them 
from  obtaining  the  advantages  of  equal  and  uniform  l^sla- 
tion."  It  is  in  this  circumstance — the  government  of  one 
body  of  citizens  in  one  part  of  the  world,  by  another  body 
in  another — that  the  true  cause  of  the  general  discontent 
and  exasperation  of  democracy-ruled  colonies  is  to  be  found. 
A  monarch  equally  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  all  his 
subjects,  whether  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  another,  may 
rule  them  all  with  equal  justice  and  equity ;  but  it  will 
always  be  found  impossible  to  make  a  body  of  citizeus  in 
one  country — the  Ten-poundera  of  England,  for  example — 
sacrifice  their  own  interests  or  inclinations  to  those  of  the 
distant  colonies  of  the  empire.  It  was  the  stem  refusal  to 
give  them  a  share  in  the  representation  of  the  empire  by 
the  British  Commons,  which  brought  about  the  American 

*  Id  thebegiimiiigof  last  November,  the  Fowar^  of  S4  giuu,  «u  pnt  in  oont' 
miwioD,  and  began  to  tsike  va  seamffii,  under  that  gallaut  wul  pi^ular  officer, 
Qiptain  Napier ;  in  tbe  eod  of  May  she  put  into  the  Cove  of  Cork,  gtill  a  hundred 
deficient  of  her  oomplement ! 
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Revolution  :  it  was  the  reckless  sacrifice  of  the  ^hole 
British  West  India  islands  to  the  dreams  of  immediate 
emancipation  vhich  has  occasioned  the  present  deep-rooted 
exasperation  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  those  possessions  ; 
and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  oft-projected  and  apparently 
approacliing  homage  to  the  Ten-poundera  of  England,  by  the 
equalisation  of  the  duties  on  Baltic  and  American  timber, 
to  fill  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  Canadian  discontent,  and 
conyert  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  hitherto  the  firm  supporters 
of  the  British  connexion,  into  its  powerful  and  inveterate 
enemies. 

But  althoagh  the  sacrifice  of  their  material  and  patri- 
monial interests  to  the  jealousy,  selfishness,  or  caprice  of 
their  numerous  rulers  in  the  parent  state,  is  one  cause,  and 
a  most  prolific  one,  of  the  discontent  of  the  colonies  of  all 
republican  communities,  it  is  not  the  only,  nor,  in  some 
cases,  the  most  powerful.  It  is  the  refusal  to  one  part  of 
the  empire  of  the  privileges  and  forms  of  government  which 
are  enjoyed  by  another, — the  stem  resolution  to  deny  to  one 
class  of  citizens  the  privileges  which  themselves  enjoy, — 
which  ia  often  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture. 
Power  is  more  dearly  prized  than  even  property  ;  to  forms 
of  government  an  ideal  importance  is  attached,  greater  than 
belongs  even  to  the  actual  realities  of  life.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of  a  republican  government  read 
the  debates  in  the  ruling  councils  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  effusions  of  its  daily  press,  they  see  nothing  but  praises 
of  the  unbounded  blessing  of  popular  mle,  and  the  incal- 
culable advantages,  social,  political,  and  moral,  which  ever 
spring  from  the  practical  application  of  the  great  principles 
of  general  freedom  and  self-government  Great  as  are  these 
advantages,  where  sufficient  strength  is  at  the  same  time 
provided  for  the  framework  of  government,  they  are  magni- 
fied to  the  imagination  of  the  colonists  by  distance  and  want 
of  experience;  and  the  desire  for  them  is  rendered  uncon- 
trollable by  the  perception  of  how  rapidly  they  would  all 
Ml  into  their  hands,  if  the  great  step  of  separation  from  the 
mother  state  were  once  accomplished.  So  natural  is  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  become  inflated  with  these 
wishes,  and  actuated  by  these  principles,  that  it  may  safely 
be  predicted,  that  in  pn^ess  of  time  they  will  become 
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irreaistible  ;  aod  tbat  the  independent  spirit,  engendered  in 
the  democratic  parent  state,  will  in  all  c&sea  rend  the  colo- 
nial empire  asunder,  if  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  it,  in 
the  cautious  but  steadj  concession  of  priTiteges  analogous  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ruling  power  to  its 
colonial  dependencies. 

The  most  obvious  way  of  eflFecting  this  object,  would  be 
the  extension  at  once  of  the  central  constitution  to  the 
colonial  dependencies  ;  and  the  confening  of  a  seat  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  on  a  certain  number  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  its  colonies,  wherever  situated.  But, 
though  the  equity  of  this  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and 
the  principle  of  some  sort  of  representation  in  the  central 
parliament  appears  by  no  means  unworthy  of  attention, 
yet  experience  has  everywhere  demonstrated,  that  it  is  by 
the  appointment  of  a  local  legislature,  elected  on  principles 
suited  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  each  colony,  that  both 
its  wishes  are  most  likely  to  be  attended  to,  and  its  interests 
best  consulted.  Such  is  the  variety  of  character,  physical 
circumstances,  intellectual  cultivation,  and  original  race  or 
intermixtui^  of  blood  in  different  colonies,  that  no  uniform 
system  of  representation  could  be  established  without  speedily 
throwing  the  empire  into  combustion  ;  and,  if  the  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  colonies  were  to  sit  in  the  ruling  assembly, 
the  result  would  inevitably  be,  cither  that  its  time  would 
be  entirely  absorbed  in  discussing  details  of  great  local  but 
little  general  importance  ;  or  that  the  most  material  separate 
concerns  of  each  colony  would  be  overlooked  and  forgotten 
in  the  vehemence  of  party  strife,  or  the  vast  national  con- 
cerns of  the  whole  empire.  The  ruinous  effects  which  have 
already  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  same  representa- 
tive system  to  Ireland  as  was  possessed  by  Great  Britain, 
and  the  woful  obstruction  of  general  business  which  has 
resulted  from  the  magnitude  of  its  separate  concerns, 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  extreme  danger  of  overlooking 
the  vast  difference  in  the  preparation  of  different  races  or 
nations  for  free  institutions,  and  the  risk  of  the  utility  of  a 
general  assembly  being  in  a  great  degree  destroyed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  subordinate  details  thrown  upon  it  from 
a  particular  part  of  the  empire. 

But  although,  for  these  reasons,  the  establishmeDt  of 
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separate  local  parliaments,  or  houses  of  assembly,  id  differ- 
ent colonies,  is  probably  the  only  way  of  combining  their 
multifarious  interests  and  wishes  with  one  central  ruling 
government,  yet  it  must  ever  be  recollected  that  the  utmost 
delicacy  is  requisite  in  dealing  with  these  separate,  and,  in 
some  degree,  independent  assemblies ;  and  that,  if  the  central 
legislature,  trusting  to  the  force  of  the  national  strength, 
relying  on  the  omnipotence  of  the  general  govemmeat, 
requires  absolute  and  implicit  obedience  in  the  provincial 
assemblies,  a  discontent  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
will  speedily  be  generated  in  all  its  colonial  dependencies. 
The  more  democratic  that  the  central  parliament  is — the 
more  popular  the  system  of  election  in  Uie  mother  state — 
the  more  indispensable  it  is  that  a  corresponding  spirit 
should  be  tolerated  in  the  colonial  assemblies ;  for  it  is 
from  the  heart  of  the  commonwealth  that  its  wishes  and 
public  opinion  comes;  and  the  subjects  of  a  democratic 
legislature  will  reasonably  expect  that  the  home  parliament 
will  concede  that  liberty  to  others  which  they  take  to  them- 
selves. It  may  be  true  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  this ;  it 
may  be  true  that  do  rulers  are  so  despotic  in  their  adminis- 
tration,  so  peremptory  in  their  demands,  so  tyrannical  in 
their  measures  to  any  but  their  own  constituents,  as  those 
who  are  elected  under  the  most  popular  institutions;  and 
that  Aristotle's  maxim  still  holds  good,  that  the  rule  of  a 
mob  is  the  worst  of  tyrannies.  All  this  may  be  perfectly 
true ;  but  it  will  not  alter  the  natore  of  things — it  will  not 
remedy  the  Internal  weaknesses  of  a  popularly  governed 
colonial  empire — it  will  eradicate  none  of  the  seeds  of 
dissolution  which  are  sown  in  all  estabUshments  where  the 
interests  and  passions  of  one  body  of  men  are  brought  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  welfare  of  another. 

The  West  Indies,  with  respect  to  that  vital  point  of 
colonial  prosperity — a  cotistani  supplt/  of  agnculiural 
labourers — stand  in  a  very  peculiar  situation  ;  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  injustice  which  they  have  experienced 
from  the  legislation  of  the  parent  state  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated, unless  the  singular  circumstances  of  their  situation  in 
that  respect  is  taken  into  consideration.  Devoted  chiefly 
to  the  cultivation  of  an  article  of  rude  produce,  which  can 
be  reared  only  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  yet  has  become  an 
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article  of  Deoessitj  to  most  European  nations,  they  cannot 
carry  on  its  cultivation  but  by  means  of  Negro  labourers, 
or  others  as  habituated  as  they  to  bear  a  tropical  sun. 
Experience  long  ago  prored,  what  recent  attempts  hare 
sttU  more  clearly  substantiated,  that  the  European  race  is, 
generally  speaking,*  incapable  of  labouring  in  the  fields  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  that  field-hoeing  of  the  canes,  with- 
out which  no  crop  of  sugar  could  be  reared,  speedily  prores 
fatal  to  the  descendants  of  Japhet.  Among  all  the  varied 
expedients  which  the  necessities  of  their  situation  have  com- 
pelled the  West  India  proprietors  of  late  yeara  to  adopt, 
in  order  to  supply  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  measure 
of  Negro  emancipation,  the  obvious  expedient  of  supplying 
their  place  by  the  redundant  population  of  Ireland  baa 
never  been  thought  of,  because  everybody  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subject  knev  that  their  transportation 
wojild  be  merely  lost  money,  and  that  the  yellow  fever  and 
marsh  miasmata  would  speedily  consign  eren  the  most 
robust  of  them  to  an  untimely  grave. 

It  is  historically  known,  and  matter  of  common  notoriety, 
how  the  demderatum  of  finding  labourers  capable  of  culti- 
vating sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  and  producing  the  immense 
addition  which  it  was  capable  of  aSbrding  to  the  national 
wealth,  was  supplied.  Negro  slaves  were,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  various  royal  proclamations  and  acts  of  parliament, 
imported  fixjm  Africa  into  the  West  India  islands  ;  and  to 
such  a  length  was  this  traffic  carried,  that  not  only  did  it 
for  a  long  time  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  British 
commercial  navy,  but  it  at  length  transferred  above  700,000 
Africans  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is 
hardly  to  be  found  another  example,  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  species,  of  so  considerable  a  removal,  without  the  aid 
of  increase  in  the  new  settlements,  of  the  human  race  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another. 

Enormous  as  are  the  evils,  heart-rending  the  sufferings, 
of  slavery,  when  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  mankind 
from  their  native  seats,  and  the  subjection  of  the  blacks, 
for  the  purposes  of  profit,  to  the  temporary  rule  of  white 

*  PoBBibly  the  Maltaae  labouren  mky  be  able  to  bear  the  sun  oF  the  West 
lodiea,  aad  in  BOme  mBtances  tried  on  n  small  scale  they  have  sacoeeded ;  but  thia 
ia  the  exceptioB,  not  the  nUe, 
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ta^maatera,  tbere  vas  ODe  circumstance  Id  the  condition  of 
the  Negro  race,  -when  the  hideous  transposition  was  accom- 
plished, of  inestimable  importance,  vhich  promised  in  the 
end  to  deprive  starery  of  its  bitterest  pangs,  and  rear  up  in 
the  British  West  India  islands  a  happy,  industiions,  and 
contented  people.  This  iras — they  had  become  btation- 
ABT.  The  pangs  of  separation  from  kindred  and  home 
were  OTer;  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  were  past; 
they  had  become  permanency  located  on  fixed  estates; 
they  had  acquired  homes,  and  all  the  endearments  and 
enjoyments  of  domestic  existence.  Experience  has  abtm- 
dantJy  proved  that  the  Negro  race  is  capable,  not  only  of 
maintaining  its  own  numbers,  but  of  rapicQy  augmenting,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic;  for  the  American  Blares, 
it  is  well  known,  increase  faster  than  the  European  inha- 
bitants in  the  southem  prorinces  of  the  Union ;  and  one  of 
the  great  dangers  which  threatens  the  Transatlantic  republic 
is  the  fearful  disproportion,  which  is  every  day  augmenting, 
between  the  sable  labouring  and  the  fair-haired  dominant 
race.  When  the  British  Goyemment,  therefore,  in  1807, 
adopted  the  humane,  and  at  the  same  time  judicious,  step 
of  putting  a  peremptory  stop  to  the  slave-trade,  they  neces- 
Barily  rendered  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Negro  race  an 
object  of  solicitude  to  the  white  proprietors ;  because  the 
cultivation  of  their  estates  could  not  be  maintained  but  by 
their  propagation,  and  their  numbers  could  not  increase  but 
under  the  influence  of  marriage,  home,  and  domestic  com- 
fort. The  promiscuous  concubin^e  and  disorderly  manners 
consequent  on  their  first  settlement,  necessarily  gave  way 
before  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  masters,  not  less 
than  the  native  feelings  of  the  slaves ;  and  slavery  became, 
what  it  has  ever  been  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  neces- 
sary state  between  savage  manners  and  civilised  industry ; — 
the  transition  state  necessarily  enduring  several  centuries, 
during  which  the  working  classes,  the  property  of  their 
superiors,  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  protection  and  sub- 
sistence which  they  could  never  otherwise  obtain ;  and  the 
habits  are  slowly  acquired,  through  successive  generations, 
necessary  to  enable  man  at  length  to  bear  generally  the 
destitution,  the  excitement,  and  the  power  of  freedom.  So 
irksome  b  constant  labour  to  uncivilised  man — so  repugnant 
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is  aerere  toil  to  the  saTage,  io  all  agea,  climates,  and 
countries — that  this  repiignance  ncTer  has  been  OTercome, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  by  the  introduction  and  long 
continuance  of  slavery;  and  when  the  easy  supply  of  animid 
wants  by  the  chase,  or  the  spontaneous  fruit  of  the  earth, 
is  exhausted,  the  human  race  would  everywhere  perish  or 
become  stationary,  if,  before  the  moral  chains  of  artificial 
wants  were  thrown  around  ciyilised,  the  physical  restrictioDS 
of  servitude  were  removed  from  savage  man. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  the  stoppage  of  that 
hideous  blot  on  Christian  civilisation,  the  slave-trade,  did 
all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  the  ultimate  prosperity  of 
the  Negro  race  in  the  West  Indies,  by  identifying  their 
preservation  and  increase  with  their  masters'  interests,  by 
giving  the  same  everpowerful  motives  to  protect  them  whidk 
they  have  to  preserve  their  cattle  or  houses,  and  convert- 
ing the  very  desire  of  gain — the  mainspring  of  the  original 
frightful  traffic — into  the  certain  bulwark  of  their  ultimate 
welfare.  Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  the  African 
race  not  only  maintained  their  own  numbers  in  the  West 
India  islands,  but  were  advancing,  before  the  disastrous  era 
of  their  emancipation,  with  rapid  strides  in  the  career  of 
industry,  comfort,  and  usefulness.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  opulence  and  wellbeing  they  were,  in  general,  superior  to 
any  peasantry  in  Europe.  Dwelling  in  cottages  which,  by 
a  prescriptive  usage,  had  become  in  a  manner  their  own ; 
surrounded  by  their  gardens,  their  fruits,  their  children, 
they  exhibited,  generally  speaking,  a  spectacle  rarely 
witnessed  in  this  world  of  care,  and  to  which  the  eye  of 
the  philanthropist  might  turn  with  pleasure  even  from  the 
brightest  scenes  of  European  civilisation.    Doubtless,  to  this 

E leasing  scene  there  were  some  exceptions;  doubtless  the 
ksh  was  a  dangerous  implement  to  trust  in  the  hand  of 
hard-hearted  Christians ;  doubtless  the  character  of  the 
master  in  a  great  degree  affected  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  cruel  and  the  unfeeling  had  ample  means 
of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  a  helpless  race.  But  these 
instances  were  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  Negroes  on  the  estates  were  in  such 
easy  and  afSuent  circumstances,  as  was  hardly  credible  but 
on  the  most  uniform  and  concurring  testimony.     They  had 
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generaUj  two  days  a-week,  besides  Sunday,  daring  ■which 
they  were  at  hberty  to  work  in  their  gardens,  or  at  wages 
on  their  own  account;  and  so  prolific  was  nature  in  that 
benignant  climate,  and  such  the  reward  of  industry  and 
good  conduct,  that  after  being  provided,  themaelTcs  and 
their  families,  better  thaa  any  peasantry  in  Europe,  they 
could  lay  by  with  ease  thirti/  pounds  a-year.  Their  cot- 
tages were  generally  comfortable,  often  elegant;  artificial 
wants,  civilised  vanities,  were  making  rapid  progrese  amongst 
them;  and  the  cheering  spectacle  of  40,000  Negroes  in 
Jamuca  alone,  who  had  worked  out  or  obtained  their  own 
freedom,  and  vere  prosecuting  with  respectability  and  suc- 
cess the  paths  of  honest  industry,  proved  that  the  sable 
race  was  capable,  in  the  end,  of  bearing  emancipation ;  and 
that,  by  permitting  time  to  work  out  the  great  social 
change  from  bondage  to  freedom,  with  its  usui  slow  pace 
and  unerring  wisdom,  it  might  be  effected,  as  in  modem 
Europe,  in  so  gradual  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  say  when  the  one  ceased  and  the  other  began. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  course  which  a  wise  and 
paternal  government,  in  justice  alike  to  the  Negroes,  the 
planters,  and  the  empire,  should  have  done,  was  clearly  this: 
They  should  have  lowered  to  a  very  moderate  amount  the 
duties  on  colonial  produce,  considering  the  sugar  of  Jamaica 
as  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  domestic  produce  of  the 
empire  as  the  wheat  of  Sussex  ;  they  should  have  cautiously 
abstained  from  everything  calculated  to  excite  the  Negro 
population,  or  precipitate  or  endanger  the  vast  change  from 
servitude  to  independence  ;  and  limited  themselves  to  such 
moderate  measures  as  were  calculated  to  improve  the  com- 
forts of  the  slave,  and  insure  to  him  the  blessings  of  mar- 
riage, home,  and  the  acquisition  of  property.  Provision 
might  have  been  made  for  every  slave  being  entitled  to 
purchase  his  freedom  from  his  master,  as  soon  as  he  had 
amassed  his  own  value,  which,  at  the  current  price  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  pounds,  might  have  been  generally  done  by 
industrious  men  in  three  years  ;  and  that  all  should  have  two 
days  in  the  week  to  work  for  themselves.  In  this  way, 
those  only  would  have  been  liberated  frxjm  the  restraints  of 
servitude  who  had  afforded  a  convincing  proof  that  they 
had  acquired  those  of  civilisation ;  full  justice  would  have 

VOL.  I.  5 
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been  done  to  the  planters,  by  the  receipt,  in  every  instance, 
of  the  fall  market  value  of  the  slave ;  the  Negro  popnlation 
would  have  been  gradually  mingled  vith  a  &ee  black  race, 
capable  of  teaching  them  by  their  example,  and  influencing 
them  by  their  habits  ;  and  the  vast  transitioD  from  savage 
to  civilised  hfe,  from  compulsory  to  voluntary  labour,  would 
have  been  accomplished,  as  it  was  in  Europe,  and  some 
parts  of  southern  America,  so  gradually  as  to  be  at  once 
imperceptible  and  unattended  with  danger. 

Instead  of  this,  what  have  the  Briti^  Government,  act- 
ing from  first  to  last  under  the  dictation  of  the  masses, 
actually  done  "i  Their  conduct  may  be  rednoed  to  three 
heads,  which  comprise  the  principal  points  of  colonial  mis< 
government,  and,  more  than  the  raahnesa  of  Lord  Normanby 
or  the  prejudice  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  present  disastrous  state  of  those  once  magnificent 
settlements. 

The  first  thing  which  they  did,  above  forty  years  ago, 
was  to  lay  a  duty  of  thirty  shillings  a  hundredweight  on 
Bogar  imported  into  this  country,  which  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  twenty-seven,  and  within  these  few  years  to 
twenty-four.  A  grosser  instance  of  fiscal  oppression,  it 
may  safely  be  said,  never  occurred,  than  in  the  imposition 
of  so  enormous  a  burden  on  an  article  of  rude  produce.  In 
such  a  case,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  producer  cannot  com- 
pensate the  burden  by  superior  skill  or  machinery  in  the 
production — little  can  be  gained  by  that  expedient  in  any 
department  of  field  labour,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
inability  of  the  British  farmer,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
English  skill,  capital,  and  machinery,  to  rival  the  Polish, 
who  is  totally  destitute  of  any  of  these  advantages.  The  tax, 
therefore,  required  to  bo  paid  either  by  the  producer  or  the 
consumer ;  and  it  is  now  clearly  proved  that  almost  the 
whole  of  it  fell  on  the  producers.  The  burden  formerly  of 
30s.,  then  278.,  and  now  of  24s.,  the  hundredweight  on 
West  India  sugar,  was  little  felt  during  the  war,  when  that 
article  sold  for  £40  or  £45  the  hogshead,  (from  £6  to 
£6,  lOs.  the  cwt. ;)  but  when,  on  the  return  of  peace,  prices 
fell  to  £l2  or  £l5  the  hogshead,  (from  50b.  to  60s.  the 
cwt.,  including  duty,)  it  became  intolerably  severe.  It  then 
became  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent  on  the  rude  material — 
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the  same  aa  if  a  dutj  of  508.  a  quarter  had  been  laid  on 
wheat  raised  id  England  for  home  consumption.  Nor  had 
either  the  planter  or  the  refiner  the  means  of  eluding  this 
tax  to  anj  considerable  degree,  by  either  raising  the  price 
of  the  article  to  the  consumer,  or  diminishing  bj  economy 
or  machinery  the  coat  of  its  production.  The  cost  of 
raising  rude  agricultural  produce  can  hardly  ever  he  dimi- 
nished to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  application  of 
machinery  ;  and  the  stoppage  of  the  slave-trade  necessarily, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  increased  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  while  the  only  way  in  which  it  seemed  possible  to 
render  the  burden  tolerable,  was  by  augmentiog  the  quantity 
raised,  which  necessarily  depressed  to  an  undue  extent  the 
price  which  it  bore  in  the  market.  Being  unable  to  diminish 
the  cost  of  production  from  these  causes,  all  the  efforts  of 
the  planters  to  make  head  against  their  difficulties,  and 
defray  the  interest  of  their  mortgages,  by  raising  more  exten- 
sive crops  of  sugar,  only  tended  to  lower  prices,  and  throw 
the  taxes  as  an  exclusive  burden  on  themselves.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive  :  the  price  of  sugar  in  America  is  generally 
higher  than  in  England,  if  the  duty  be  deducted,  sometimes 
by  fully  a  third.  In  1831,  the  price  per  cwt.  was,  in  Great  . 
Britain,  23s.  8d.,  excluding  duty  ;  while  in  America  it  was 
36s.  per  cwt.  in  the  same  year.  Taking  into  view  the 
greater  expense  of  freight  to  Britain  than  America  from 
these  islands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  almost  the  whole 
tax  has  been  paid  in  many  years  by  the  producers,  amount- 
ing though  it  now  does  to  100  per  cent.  Nothing  more  is 
requisite  to  explain  the  almost  total  ruin  which  has  fallen 
on  these  splendid  colonies,  even  before  the  last  measure  of 
emancipating  the  slaves  was  carried  into  effect. 

In  all  fiscal  measures  on  this  subject,  there  is  one  prin- 
ciple to  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  to  the  neglect  or  over- 
sight of  which,  more  than  anything  else,  the  ruin  of  the 
West  Indies  is  to  be  ascribed.  This  is,  that  while  many 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  possess  the  means,  by 
improvements  in  machinery  or  the  division  of  labour,  of 
compensating  very  heavy  fiscal  burdens,  the  raisers  of  rude 
produce  can  hardly  ever  do  the  same  ;  so  that,  unless  they 
can  succeed  in  laying  the  tax  upon  the  consumer,  which  is 
very  often  altogether  beyond  their  power,  they  are  forced 
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to  pay  it  entirely  themselTes,  sod  it  becomes  a  raiQooa 
direct  burdeD  oq  industry.  No  doubt  can  exist  on  this 
head,  vhen  it  is  recollected  not  merely  how  slight  is  the 
improvement  which  agriculture  haa  ever  receired  from  the 
aid  of  machineiy  ;  but  that,  while  in  the  most  highly  civi- 
lised states,  such  as  England,  the  coat  of  raising  manufac- 
tures is  always,  notwithstanding  heavy  taxes  and  a  plentiful 
currency,  less  than  in  mder  states,  it  is  always  much  greater 
of  prodncmg  agricultural  produce.  Great  Britain  can 
UDdersell  the  world  in  manufactures,  but  her  farmers  would 
be  ruined  without  a  corn  law.  If  any  one  doubt  that  this 
enormous  tax  has,  for  the  last  twenty  years  past,  fallen 
almost  exclusively  on  the  producers,  we  would  recommend 
that  he  should  propose  that  a  tax  of  508.  a  quarter  should 
be  forthwith  laid  on  British  wheat,  and  303.  on  British 
oats.  If  such  a  burden  were  imposed,  we  apprehend  it 
would  give  little  comfort  to  the  British  farmer  to  tell  him 
that  he  could  not  be  injured  by  the  tax,  for  that  it  aS  feli 
on  the  consumer !  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  we  have  done 
for  the  last  forty  years  with  the  West  India  proprietors ; 
and  no  one  can  wonder,  after  such  a  crushing  djrect  tax  on 
production,  that  they  have,  after  a  severe  struggle,  almost 
all  become  deeply  embarrassed,  and  that  creditors  and 
mortgagees  consume  in  every  case  a  half,  in  many  the  whole, 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  next  step  of  British  legislation  was  to  pass  the 
Emancipation  Act  in  1834,  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
£20,000,000  paid  down  to  the  planters,  the  whole  slaves 
were  unconditionally  emancipated  in  five  years.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  this  grant,  and 
the  munificence  of  Parliament  and  the  nation  which  made 
such  a  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Admitting  that 
the  concession  of  so  large  a  sum,  in  name  of  compensation, 
was  a  magnanimous  act  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  violent  and  disastrous 
nature  of  the  step  which  they  took,  still  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  it  was  very  far  indeed  from  affording 
indemnity  to  the  proprietors,  whose  property  was  thereby 
taken  away  or  rendered  useless.  The  number  of  slaves 
emancipated  was  about  800,000  ;  and  the  sum  paid  being 
£20,000,000,  the  value  paid  overhead  for  the  slaves  was 
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just  £25  each.  This  vas  certainly  not  half — in  truth,  little 
more  than  a  third — of  their  vorth.  A  good  slave,  in  1834, 
cost  from  £70  to  £90 ;  and,  eren  inclading  women  and 
children,  it  vas  esteemed  a  good  bargain  to  get  a  hundred 
slaves  for  £6000.  It  is  going  to  the  very  ontside  to  say, 
that  the  Government  compensation  vas  a  half  of  the  value 
of  the  slaves ;  in  most  instances  it  vas  not  a  third. 

But  what  was  the  effect  of  this  hasty  measure  of  eman- 
cipation on  the  average  working  of  the  Negroes,  and  the 
produce  of  the  estates  after  t£e  apprentice  system  was 
introduced  ?  Here  we  have  authentic  grounds  to  go  upon. 
It  appears,  from  the  Lords'  Report,  1838,  No.  70,  that  the 
working  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  apprentice  system  has 
reduced  the  whole  staple  produce  of  the  island  of  Jamaica 
fully  a  third,  although  the  seasons  were  uncommonly  fine. 
The  numbers  stood  thos : — 


1882, 

93,166 

34,354 

20,953,706 

1833, 

78,895 

33,215 

9,866,000 

1834, 

77,801 

80,475 

17,725,000 

1835, 

71,017 

26,434 

10,593,018 

1836, 

61,604 

19,938 

13,446,033 

The  Returns  for  1837  and  1838  have  not  yet  been  laid 
before  Parliament ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
will  exhibit  a  decrease  still  more  rapid, — indeed,  we  under- 
stand the  crop  of  Jamaica  for  1838  was  barely  40,000 
hogsheads,  and  that,  in  1839,  it  will  not  be  30,000.  In 
short,  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  island  is  totally  dis- 
appearing ;  the  Negroes,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
either  will  not  work  at  lUl  for  any  wages,  or  are  so  extrava- 
gant in  their  demand  for  wages,  and  so  irregular  and  incon- 
stant in  their  habits,  as  to  render  it  altogether  impossible  to 
continue  the  cultivation  of  sugar  or  coffee  with  any  prospect 
of  a  profit.  Unless  some  other  race  can  be  introduced,  who 
will  supply  their  place  by  free  labour,  and  they  peaceably 
retire  to  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  there  to  squat  and 
lead  a  life  of  savage  indolence  and  penury,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  before  a  long  period  has  elapsed,  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  will  have  entirely  ceased, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  estates  will  have  irrevocably  reverted 
to  a  state  of  nature.      Could  anything  else  have  been 
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expected  ?  St  Domingo,  before  the  emancipation  of  its 
Negroes,  produced  700,000,000  pounds  of  sugar, — being 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  vorld  put  together  ;  now,  it 
imports  that  article  of  produce  1  Hear  Napoleon  on  this 
subject, — "  Had  any  of  your  philosophic  Liberals  come  out 
to  Egypt  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  blacks  or  the  Arabs,  I 
would  hare  hung  him  up  to  the  mast-head.  In  the  West 
Indies,  similar  enthusiasts  have  delivered  over  the  whites  to 
the  ferocity  of  the  blacks,  and  yet  they  complain  of  the 
victims  of  such  madness  being  discontented.  How  is  it 
possible  to  ^re  liberty  to  A&icans,  when  Uiey  are  destitute 
of  any  species  of  civilisation,  and  ignorant  even  of  what  a 
colony  or  a  mother  country  is  ^  Do  you  sappose,  that  had 
they  been  aware  of  what  they  were  doing,  they  would  have 
given  liberty  to  the  blacks  "i  Certainly  not :  but  few  per- 
sons, at  that  time,  were  sufficiently  far-sighted  to  foresee  the 
results  ;  and  feelings  of  humanity  are  ever  powerful  with 
excited  im^nations.  Bat  now,  after  the  experience  we 
have  had,  to  maintain  the  same  principles  cannot  be  done 
in  good  faith ;  it  can  be  the  result  only  of  overweening  self-' 
confidence  or  hypocrisy."*  Yet  the  British  Parliament, 
urged  on  by  the  British  masses,  did  precisely,  with  the 
example  of  St  Domingo  before  their  eyes,  what  the 
Constituent  Assembly  bad  done  ;  and  a  similar  ruin  must 
inevitably  attend  both  colonies. 

Are  the  friends  of  humanity,  then,  consoled  by  the  rapid 
diminution  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  general  amelioration 
of  the  African  race,  for  the  fatal  blow  thus  struck  at  the 
West  India  colonies,  and  the  evident  approaching  extinction 
of  a  trade  which,  before  it  was  destroyed,  employed  240,000 
tons  of  British  shipping,  and  took  off  £3,800,000  worth  of 
British  manufactures  1  Alas  I  here  the  prospect  is  still 
darker;  and  the  evident  degradation  and  loss  of  their  indus- 
trious habits,  under  the  premature  and  blasting  gift  of  free- 
dom, and  their  rapid  relapse  into  the  indolence  and  insou- 
ciance of  savage  life,  speak  in  a  voice  of  thunder  the  irrepar- 
able ruin  we  have  inflicted  on  the  once-flourishing  Negro 
race  in  our  West  India  colonies.  Every  arrival  from  those 
fatal  settlements  brings  the  same  wofiil  accounts  of  fields 
neglected,  canes  rotting,  indolent  Negroes  spending  whole 
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veeks  in  idleness,  or  casually  working  a  few  hours  a-da/,  aa 
caprice  or  some  passing  wish  prompts  them,  and  theo  relaps- 
ing into  their  pristine  lazj  and  savage  habits.  It  would  fill 
a  Tolume  to  quote  aoj  cousiderahle  number  of  these  reports: 
thej  are  all  of  the  same  character,  and  their  results  will  be 
soon  prodaimed  in  statistical  returns,  showing  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  whole  ialaods, 
which  will  at  once  silence  misrepresentation  and  defj  replj. 

No  other  result  could  possiblj  have  been  anticipated  from 
a  measure  which,  howerer  well  intended,  was  founded  on 
such  absurd  and  delusive  principles  aa  the  Slave  Emancipa- 
tion Act.  The  principle  on  which  it  proceeded  was,  that 
_^ve  years  were  sufficient  to  clothe  the  slave  with  the  habits 
and  desires  of  a  freeman,  and  render  the  transition  from 
servitude  to  liberty  safe  and  salutary  :  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  Jive  hundred  years  would  have  been  Uttle 
enough  for  the  momentous  change.  How  long  did  it  take 
to  wear  out  slavery  in  the  British  islands  ?  Five  centuries. 
Why  was  it  never  found  possible  to  extirpate  it  even  amidst 
all  the  refinements  and  civilisation  of  Greece  aud  Rome  1 
Why  does  it  still  exist,  in  undiminished  and  undiminish- 
ing  vigour,  over  two-thirds  of  the  globe  t  Evidently 
because  it  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  : 
because,  without  it,  savage  man  never  has  worked,  and 
never  will  work  ;  because,  without  its  coercion,  the  human 
race  would  be  chained  for  ever  to  the  hunter  or  shepherd 
state ;  because,  but  for  the  slavery  of  our  Saxon  progenitors, 
we  would  now  have  been  wandering  in  the  woods  ;  because, 
whatever  evils  may  be  attendant  on  servitude — and  they  are 
many  and  grievous — they  are  trivial  in  comparison  of  the 
universal  and  widespread  penury,  the  total  stoppage  of  the 
advance  and  prospects  of  the  human  race,  which  instantly 
follows  the  cursing  of  uncivilised  man  with  the  nominal  bless- 
ings, but  the  real  destitution,  of  freedom.  To  men  in  the 
stage  of  advani^  which  the  African  Negroes  exhibit,  liberty 
is  the  same  thing  as  it  would  be  to  a  herd  of  cattle  or  a 
troop  of  camels — the  signal  for  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  the  restraints  and  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  and 
resumption  of  the  want,  the  penury,  and  independence  of 
the  prairie  or  the  desert. 

Does  the  cessation  of  the  slave  trade  over  the  globe,  the 
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evident  amelioratiou  of  the  African  race,  aod  the  stoppage 
of  the  unutterable  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  console  the 
friends  of  humanity  for  this  disappointment  of  all  their 
hopes,  and  blasting  of  their  expectations,  on  the  other  eide 
of  the  Atlantic  'i  Alas  I  here  the  prospect  is  even  more 
gloomy  than  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Jamaica,  now  choked 
vith  veeds,  or  the  rich  marshes  of  Guiana,  fast  relapsing  into 
jungle.  The  siare  trade  has  been  doubled  in  extent  and 
QUADBTIPLBD  IN  HOBEOB,  throughout  the  globe,  by  the 
moDStrooB  act;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  African  raoe,  nnder 
European  cupidity,  are  now  incomparably  greater  than  when 
the  philanthropy  of  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  first  interfffl'ed 
for  their  relief.  The  rapid  decline  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  British  West  India  islands  has  given  an  impulse 
to  the  foreign  slave  colonies  which  is  almost  incredible ;  and 
augmented  to  an  extent  which  it  is  piteous  to  think  of,  both 
the  number  of  blacks  who  are  annually  torn  from  their 
homes  and  their  children  in  Africa,  and  the  barbarity  with 
which  they  are  treated  in  their  passage  to  the  American 
shores.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  only  exports  of  Puerto  Rico 
were  cattle  and  coffee,  and  the  only  sugar  she  received  was 
from  importation.  In  1833,  she  exported  33,750  tons — 
more  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole  British  consumption.  The 
export  of  sugar  from  Cuba  was,  on  an  average  of  1 8 1 4, 1 8 1 5, 
and  1816,  51,000  tons  ;  in  1833  it  had  risen  to  120,000 
tons.  In  1814, 1815,  and  1816,  the  average  export  of  sugar 
firom  Brazil  was  26,250  tons  ;  in  1833,  though  a  bad  year, 
the  exports  were  70,970  tons.  The  increase,  since  the 
Emancipation  Act  passed,  has  been  still  greater ;  but  no 
official  accounts  of  Uiese  years  have  yet  been  made  public* 
As  might  well  have  been  expected,  this  prodigious  increase 
in  the  produce  of  the  foreign  slave  colonies,  consequent 
OD  the  progressive  decline,  and  at  length  the  almost  total 
stoppi^e,  of  industry  in  the  British  settlements,  under  the 
influence  of  fiscal  oppression  and  emancipation  madness,  has 
been  obtained  only  by  a  vast  increase  in  the  importation  of 
the  African  race,  and  a  terrific  addition  to  the  sum  of  human 
suffering.  The  raising  of  sugar,  by  the  stationary,  domestic, 
half-civilised  English  serf,  who  had  ascended  a  few  steps  on 
the  ladder  of  freedom,  having  ceased,  or  evidently  approach- 
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ing  cessation,  the  roid  has  been  supplied  bj  an  extraordinarj 
multiplication  of  African  sarages,  who  are  nov  treated  and 
worked  with  sererity,  compared  to  which  the  condition  of 
onr  domesticated  slaves  was  Paradise.  Great  and  deplor- 
able aa  were  the  suffeiings  of  the  captives  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  large  and  capacious  Liverpool  slave-ships, 
thej  are  as  nothing  compared  to  those  which  have  since 
been,  and  are  still,  endured  bj  the  Negroes  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  traders,  where  several  hundred 
wretches  are  stowed  between  decks  in  a  space  not  three  feet 
high ;  and  in  addition  to  the  anguish  inseparable  irom  a 
state  of  captivity,  they  are  made  to  endure,  for  weeks 
together,  the  horrors  of  the  black-hole  of  Calcutta.  Nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  captives,  chained  together  in  this 
frightful  manner,  now  annually  cross  the  Atlantic;  and  they 
are  brought,  not  to  the  comparatively  easy  life  of  the  British 
West  India  islands,  but  to  the  desperate  servitude  of  Cuba 
or  Brazil ;  in  the  latter  of  which  several  hundred  Negroes 
are  worked,  like  animals,  in  droves  together,  without  a  single 
female  among  them,  and  without  any  attempt  to  perpetuate 
their  race  ;  they  are  worn  down  by  their  cruel  taskmasters 
to  the  grave  by  a  lingering  process,  which  on  an  average 
terminates  their  existence  in  seven  years ! 

What  does  Mr  Buxton,  a  most  unexceptionable  authority 
on  this  point,  saj  to  the  amount  of  this  enormous  increase 
of  the  foreign  slave-trade  of  late  years  ?  "  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  Afncan  Institution  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington that  the  number  of  slaves  who  annually  crossed  the 
Adantic  was  70,000.  There  is  evidence  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee  to  show,  that  about  one-third  was  for 
the  British  islands,  one-third  for  St  Domingo ;  so  that,  if 
the  slave-trade  of  other  countries  had  been  stationary,  they 
ought  only  to  import  25,000  ;  whereas,  the  number  landed 
in  Cuba  and  Braizil  alone  is  150,000  annually ;  being  more 
than  double  the  whole  draft  on  Africa,  including  the  countries 
where  it  had  ceased,  when  the  slave-trade  controversy  began. 
Twice  as  many  hwman  beings  are  now  its  victims  as  when 
Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  entered  on  their  noble  task  ;  and 
each  individual  of  this  increased  number,  in  addition  to  the 
horrors  which  were  endured  in  former  times,  has  to  suffer 
from  being  cribbed  up  in  a  narrower  space,  and  on  board  a 
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vessel  where  accommodation  is  sacrificed  to  speed.  Painful 
as  this  is,  it  becomes  still  more  distressing  if  it  shall  appear 
that  our  present  system  has  not  failed  bj  mischance,  or  want 
of  energy,  or  want  of  expenditure  ;  but  that  the  system  itself 
is  erroneous,  and  must  necessarily  end  in  disappointment"  * 

The  remedy  'which  Mr  Buxton  and  the  anti-slarery 
advocates  propose  for  these  awful  evils,  is  the  declaring  the 
slave-trade  piracy  by  the  laws  of  all  civilised  nations.  It 
is  evident  now  that  this  would  only  still  further  aggravate 
the  existing  evils ;  and  that  nothing  but  this  is  wanting  to 
add  the  last  drop  to  the  cap  of  African  bitterness.  The  whole 
navies  of  the  world  could  not  stop  the  smuggling  of  alavea 
between  Africa  and  the  American  shores ;  the  search  for 
sUve  vessels,  with  the  penalty  of  death  hanging  over  the 
crew  if  taken,  would  only  a^avate  the  sufferings  of  the 
captives,  by  rendering  desperate  the  cruelty  of  the  captors. 
If  the  trade  were  stopped  from  the  African  shores,  it  would 
speedily  be^n  from  the  southern  provinces  of  America, 
which  would  breed  slaves  to  fill  up  the  gap  produced  by 
British  madness  in  the  West  Indies.  One  way,  and  OTte 
only,  of  stopping  the  infernal  traffic  exists ;  and  that  is, 
enabling  the  British  planter,  with  stationary  slaves,  gradually 
improving  in  industry,  to  undersell  the  foreign  slave-holder 
in  the  supply  of  the  world  with  sugar.  That  method — the 
simple,  just,  progressive  method  of  nature — was  in  satisfac- 
tory progress  ;  and  the  slave-trade  must  hare  declined,  and 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  ages  expired,  from  the  effect  of  the 
competition  of  the  British  stationary  serf  with  the  foreign 
imported  slave,  when  the  whole  progress  was  stopped  by  the 
Emancipation  Act ;  oar  own  islands  reduced  to  ruin  ;  our 
own  slaves  restored  to  savage  life  ;  and  a  new  impulse,  to 
which  philanthropy  can  assign  no  limits,  communicated  to 
the  execrable  traffic  in  human  flesh  !  Such,  even  when  under 
humane  guidance,  and  when  actuated  by  a  benevolent  spirit, 
is  the  legislation  of  the  masses.  What  must  it  be  if  stimu- 
lated by  cupidity  and  directed  by  ambition  1 

After  the  dreadful  and  irremediable  evils  inflicted  on  oar 
own  subjects — our  own  Negroes — and  the  African  race  in 
general,  by  the  well-meant,  but  ill-judged  and  most  disastrous 
legislation  of  late  years,  the  recent  disputes  between  the 
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mother  cooDtrj  and  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assemhlj  sink 
iflto  msiguificaace,  and  cease  to  be  the  object  of  serious 
attention,  except  as  indicating  the  indisposition  of  the  partj, 
unhappily  still  possessing  the  majority  in  the  British  legis- 
lature, either  to  atop  in  the  career  of  injustice,  or  to  make  any 
amends  for  the  errors  of  past  times.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that,  having  plunged  so  deeply  into  former  errors,  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  British  Parliament  to  have  had  more  thaa 
osual  toleration  for  exasperated  feeling  and  wounded  inte- 
rests— to  have  recollected  that  men,  seeing  their  properties 
and  the  substance  of  their  families  wasting  away,  under  the 
effect  of  former  Britbh  legislation — could  not  be  expected 
to  have  their  feelings  peculiarly  cool,  or  their  tempers 
signally  under  control,  in  politicid  contests  vith  the  dominant 
power,  from  whom  they  had  suffered  so  much :  and  that 
DOW,  when  experience  is  on  all  sides  so  clearly  demonstrating 
how  well  grounded  their  complaints  really  are,  was  the  time, 
by  a  respectful  attention  to  their  suggestions,  and  uniform 
deference  to  their  wishes,  to  have  demonstrated  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  parent  state  to  remedy,  so  far  as  yet  in  their 
power,  the  existing  evils.  Instead  of  this,  what  have  the 
Liberal  Ministry  done  'i  Why,  they  brought  in  a  bill 
suspending  the  constituiion  of  Jamaica,  on  the  first  angry 
controversy  with  the  British  Parliament ;  and  on  it«  being 
stopped  by  the  firmness  and  zeal  of  the  Conservative  oppo- 
sition, they  have  brought  in  another,  substantially  the  same, 
and  Testing  absolute  legislative  power  in  the  governor  and 
council,  if  certain  acts  of  Assembly  were  thrown  out  by  the 
veto  of  the  sovereign  authority !  We  first  tax  the  West 
India  planter  one  hundred  per  cent  on  his  (^cultural 
produce  ;  next  let  loose  the  live  stock  on  his  estate  for  less 
than  half  their  value,  and,  in  so  doing,  render  his  fields  totally 
unproductive  ;  and,  when  he  remonstrates  on  a  subordinate 
point  of  management,  deprive  him  of  all  his  hberties,  and 
reduce  him  to  despotic  authority  !  If  these  are  the  blessings 
which  democratic  institutions  secure  to  their  colonial  depen- 
dencies, what  evils  has  despotism  in  store  for  its  subjects  ? 
and  if  such  is  the  system  of  government  of  a  widely-extended 
colonial  dominion,  how  long  is  it  likely  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  fortune  consequent  on  the  almost  total  paralysis  of 
the  central  executive  power  1 
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It  vaa  not  vithout  reason  that  Bacon  asserted  that  time 
vaa  the  greatest  of  all  innoTatoTS  ;  and  the  maxim  is  not  so 
trite,  but  that  ita  truth  and  importance  are  continnally 
brought  back  to  the  observation  of  the  most  inconsiderate 
observer  of  public  events.  Forty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  we  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  observatioQ  of 
human  affairs,  and  we  have  never  ceased  to  keep  oar  eyes 
upon  their  changes  down  to  the  present  time.  NeTertheleas, 
the  difference  between  the  commencement,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  this  period,  brief  as  it  is,  when  compared  to  the 
lifetime  of  nations,  is  so  prodigious,  that  it  looks  as  if  our 
infant  had  been  passed  in  one  age,  our  manhood  in  a 
second,  and  our  old  age  in  a  third. 

In  January  1794,  Great  Britain  was  beholdiug,  with 
nearly  unanimous  honor  and  detestation,  the  first  fruits  of 
popular  QBurpation,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Robespierre.  The  dreadful  spectacle  of  blood 
streaming  in  torrents  from  the  scaffold  ;  of  Religion  over- 
thrown, and  the  Goddess  of  Reason  in  her  place ;  of  a  Mo- 
narch butchered,  and  a  nation  decimated,  revolted  all  the 
best  feeUngs  of  the  £nglish  character,  and  in  all  save  a  few 
callous  and  insensible  Republicans,  whose  hearts  vere  as 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  produced  a  powerful  reaction 
against  the  principles  of  democracy.  At  that  time  the 
British  nation  cordially  and  generally  supported  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr  Pitt's  government ;  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
general,  divided  260  to  40  ;  the  Honse  of  Lordfi  80  to  7, 
in  his  favour  ;  and  even  Mr  Burke,  whose  prophetic  eye  and 
ardent  temperament  led  him  rather  to  exaggerate  (ban 
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underralue  tJie  pablic  danger,  only  estimated  the  hardened 
irreclaimable  Jacobins  in  Great  Britain  at  80,000  persons.* 
The  aristocracy  boldly  led  the  Tan,  and  the  people  cordially 
followed  their  banners,  having  abated  nothing  of  their  loTe 
of  freedom,  but  learned  nothing  of  the  desire  for  revolution. 

Ten  years  elapsed,  and  what  was  the  next  aspect  which 
the  island  exhibited  ?  It  was  completely  filled  with  volun- 
teers ;  patriotic  spirit,  martial  zeal,  burned  deep  and  strong 
through  its  millions  ;  1,200,000  men  were  in  arms,  watching 
with  anxious  eyes  the  forces  of  Napoleon,  arrayed  on  the 
heights  of  Boulogne,  and  designing  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  Csesar  in  the  invasion  of  Britain.  The  heartburnings 
which  had  arisen  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
Gallican  spirit  which  had  at  the  outset  detached  a  small 
portion  of  our  people  from  their  country,  the  divisions  which 
had  existed  as  to  the  policy  of  continuing  the  contest,  had 
almost  disappeared.  The  enormity  of  the  danger,  the 
intensity  of  the  enmity  of  Napoleon  against  this  country,  the 
evident  hopelessness  of  concluding  a  lasting  peace  with  so 
inveterate  a  foe,  had  united  all  classes  in  a  cordial  and 
generous  love  of  their  country.  Then  were  developed  those 
elevated  feelings  and  noble  determinations  which  made  the 
nation  disdain  to  submit ;  which  prompted  even  Mr  Fox  to 
nail  her  colours  to  the  mast,  and  preserved  the  British 
empire,  brave  and  dauntless,  amidst  the  wreck  of  surround- 
ing states,  and  the  crash  of  the  greatest  empires  in  Europe. 

Ten  additional  years  rolled  on,  and  another  generation 
had  risen  to  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  Still  more 
exhilarating  was  the  prospect  which  then  appeared.  The 
crisis  of  Europe  was  over  ;  the  Imperial  Legions  whitened 
with  their  bones  the  fields  of  Spain,  or  lay  stiff  and  unburied 
amidst  the  snows  of  Russia — EfflaiM  Dem  et  dissipantttr. 
The  navy  of  France  had  long  since  ceased  to  disquiet 
England ;  it  had  disappeared  from  the  ocean  since  the 
thunderbolt  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  impotent  rage  of  the 
imperial  despot  had  hui'led  his  forces  against  the  barriers  of 
nature,  and  been  struck  to  the  earth  in  the  recoil.  The 
conflagration  of  Moscow  had  hardly  ceased  to  redden  the 
eastern  sky,  and  the  civilised  world  yet  resounded  with  the 
cannonade  of  Leipsic  ;  the  alliances  of  fear,  the  submission 
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of  Deceasity  had  disappeared  ;  from  the  east  and  the  vest, 
from  the  north  and  the  south,  the  crusading  warriors  were 
coming  forth  to  the  fight ;  and  at  the  Tery  hour  when  the 
joyous  inhabitants  of  Albioa  were  celebrating  the  dose  of 
a  year  of  unexampled  glory,  the  Rhine  was  covered  by 
innumerable  boats  conveying  to  the  Gallic  shore  the  avengers 
of  European  freedom.* 

Another  period  went  round,  and  the  world  exhibited  a 
very  different  aspect.  In  January  1824,  a  profound  peace 
had  subsisted  for  nine  years,  and  the  nation  was  enjoying  in 
fancied  security  the  fruits  of  its  labours.  Commercial  wealth 
had  spread  to  an  unexampled  extent ;  private  opulence 
seemed  unbounded;  our  manufacturing  cities  resounded 
with  the  din  of  busy  workmen  ;  our  harbours  were  crowded 
with  the  maats  of  mercantile  enterprise ;  the  ocean  was 
whitened  by  the  sails  of  our  fleets  ;  the  rich  were  affluent 
and  prosperous — the  poor  indostrious  and  contented. 
Every  city  was  teeming  with  inhabitants,  and  resplendent 
with  the  animating  progress  of  architectural  decoration. 
Every  plain  was  waving  with  com,  or  dotted  by  innumerable 
flocks  ;  financial  difficulties  seemed  to  have  disappeared ; 
every  returning  session  of  the  legislature  brought  with  it  the 
alluring  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  an  incroase 
of  income  ;  the  strongest  heads  were  carried  away  by  the 
unparalleled  flood  of  prosperity,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  declared  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  "  human 
imagination  itself  could  afix  no  limits  to  the  progress  of 
British  prosperity,  opulence,  and  power."  The  Administra- 
tion was  the  most  popular  that  ever  existed  ;  the  Opposition 
had  disappeared  or  were  blended  with  the  Ministerial  party  ; 
and  the  British  youth,  issuing  from  this  prosperous  island, 
overspread  the  Continental  states,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  of  knowledge,  or  of  taste. 

But  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  National  Church  of 
Scotland  has  begun  one  of  its  anthems  with  the  words — 


Id  what  state  did  the  fifth  period  of  ten  years  open  to  the 
British  empire  1  Alas  I  scarcely  were  the  joyous  accents  fled 
— hardly  had  the  voice  of  Ministerial  congratulations  ceased 

•  Blucher  crossed  tha  Rlmie  at  mldoi^t,  Dec  SI,  1813. 
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— vlien  srifl  and  unerring  the  Destroyer  came.  The 
terrible  catastrophe  of  December  1825  arrived :  mercantile 
credit  received  an  unparalleled  shock ;  distress,  anzletj,  and 
suspense  prevailed  through  the  land  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
public  sufTering,  Faction  reared  again  its  hydra  head,  and 
pursued  with  increased  zeal  its  destructive  course.  Oue 
after  another,  all  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution  were  sur- 
rendered to  procure  a  temporary  respite  from  the  anarchical 
party.  The  Protestant  constitution,  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  were  successively  abandoned ;  and,  at  length,  a 
desperate  and  reckless  faction  got  possession  of  the  helm, 
an4  wielding  the  whole  force  of  the  prerc^ative  to  support 
the  advances  of  revolution,  succeeded  in  overturning  the 
constitution.  In  what  state  has  the  British  empire  been 
ever  since  that  disastrous  epoch ;  aud  what  are  the  prospects 
which  on  the  1st  of  January  1834  open  upon  her  people? 
Distrust  and  anxiety  universally  diffiised  ;  every  profession 
and  occupation  suffering,  aud  preparing  to  suffer ;  the  tower 
orders  roused  into  general  and  fearful  activity  ;  the  higher 
lulled  into  a  desponding  and  hopeless  calm  ;  the  bulwarks 
of  the  constitution,  the  securities  against  spoliation,  com- 
pletely swept  away ;  and  all  the  mighty  interests  of  the 
empire  laid  open  to  the  caprice  and  the  invasion  of  a  reck- 
less revolutionary  faction,  driving  before  them  a  weak  and 
vacillating  Administration.  Sudb  is  the  sad  termination,  so 
far  as  time  has  yet  advanced,  of  this  glorious  and  animated 
era,  and  such  the  prospects  which  that  generation  have  to 
leave  to  their  children,  who  received  from  then-  fathers  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  British  Constitution  ! 

The  worst  feature  of  the  times  is  not  their  danger, 
enormous  as  that  is  compared  to  any  which  has  yet  preceded 
them  in  the  history  of  England.  It  ia  the  public  despon- 
dency which  is  the  most  alarming  circumstance  ;  the  absence 
of  one  cheering  ray  in  any  quarter  of  the  heavens ;  the 
sullen  apathy  with  which  all  the  better  classes  now  ab^don 
any  interference  in  public  affairs,  and  resign  themselves  to  a 
fate  which,  how  calamitous  soever,  they  seem  to  regard  as 
inevitable.  When  we  contrast  this  universal  and  desperate 
apathy  with  the  vigorous  and  united  efforts  which  the 
holders  of  property  all  made  to  resist  the  approaches  of 
anarchy  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
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and  the  heroic  stru^e  vhich  thej  maintaiDed  against  the 
imperiat  despot  vho  wielded  its  power,  we  are  tempted  to 
ask — Are  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  the  same 
race  as  their  fathers  ?— -do  we  lire  in  the  same  age  of  the 
world  ?— or  hare  we  been  transported  from  the  era  of  Scipio 
and  Fabius  to  that  of  Marius  and  Ceesar  ? 

If  this  eitraordinary  coexistence  of  the  greatest  appre- 
hension, with  the  most  invincible  apathy,  is  traced  to  its  . 
source,  it  will  be  found  to  arise  entirely  from  the  belief  gene- 
rally diffused  among  all  persons  of  reflection  or  information, 
that  supreme  power  has  now  passed  into  hands  whose 
incompetence  to  exercise  it  is  only  equalled  by  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  will  retain  it  It  is  the  general,  the  melan- 
cboly  belief  in  this  lamentable  change  which  paralyses  erery 
attempt  at  exertion,  and  depresses  every  effort  of  patriotic 
feehng.  The  prostration  of  the  better  classes,  of  all  pos- 
sessed either  of  knowledge  or  property,  is  now  forcibly 
brought  before  their  eyes,  not  only  in  great  political  struggles, 
but  in  the  most  trivial  and  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The 
great  wave  of  democracy  has  not  only  broken  down  the 
barrier  of  the  constitution,  but  it  has  rushed  into  every  corner 
and  crevice  of  the  state.  Everything  is  apparently  yielding 
to  its  fury  ;  every  office,  every  situation,  every  power,  has 
become,  or  is  becoming,  the  object  of  low  intrigue  and  demo- 
cratic contention  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  ere 
long  all  the  institutions  of  learning,  charity,  authority,  and 
religion  will  be  prostrated  before  the  ambition  of  an  insa- 
tiable revolutionary  faction,  wielding  the  energies  of  a  mis- 
guided and  infatuated  people. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  these  bad  effects  are  owing 
merely  to  the  late  changes  in  the  Constitution.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1832  was  itself  the  result  of  many  concurring 
causes.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  as  the  origin  of 
evil,  as  the  effect  of  evil  ^ready  existing  ;  not  so  much  as 
the  beginning  of  malady,  as  the  symptom  of  a  constitution 
already  diseased  from  previous  causes.  Insane  as  was  the 
conduct,  reckless  the  ambition,  unpardonable  the  violence  of 
the  Reformers  in  urging  on  that  great  convulsion,  the  seeds 
of  disorder  which  they  sowed  with  so  unsparing  a  hand 
could  not  have  come  to  maturity,  if  the  soil  had  not  been 
prepared  for  their  reception.      In  any  former  period  of 
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English  history  since  the  ReTolution,  an  Adminiatration, 
which  should  have  ventured  to  bring  forward  such  a  measure, 
would  have  been  instantly  hurled  from  the  helm,  amidst  the 
geueral  applause  of  the  nation. 

In  iavestigatiug  the  causes  which  had  previously  prepared 
the  nation  for  the  prodigious  change  which  our  rulers  have 
effected,  there  is  one  which  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  prominent, 
and  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  pud 
in  any  discussions  on  the  subject ;  and  that  is  the  separation 
which  had  insensibly  grown  up  during  the  last  thirty  years 
between  the  higher  orders  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  the  middle 
rants  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  If  the  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  a  complaint  is  the  hrst  step  towards  its  cure, 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  must  appear  to  be  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  at  this  time,  in  order  to  unfold  the  means 
of  stemming,  if  anything  human  can  indeed  stem,  the  farther 
progress  of  disaster. 

That  the  higher  ranks — understanding  by  that  term  the 
class  of  considerable  proprietors,  of  whatever  political 
opinions  or  party — cannot  of  themselves,  without  external 
aid,  resist  the  attacks  of  their  inferiors,  is  evident  from  the 
consideration,  that  they  are  not  one  in  a  hundred  amongst 
these.  How  then  has  it  happened,  that  they  have  bo  long, 
and  in  so  many  countries,  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
ascendency  due  to  property  in  every  well-regulated  state, 
notwithstanding  all  the  jealousy  which  the  sight  of  their 
opnlence  must  have  occasioned  1  Simply  by  awakening  the 
affections  and  supporting  the  interests  of  their  inferiors  ;  by 
miughng  with  their  amusements,  and  taking  a  share  in  their 
desires,  and  sympathising  with  their  wishes ;  by  throwing 
down  the  unseen  but  hateful  barrier  which  separates  the 
noblesse  from  the  tiers  Mat,  and  making  the  people  feel  that 
they  would  lose  not  merely  their  superiors,  but  their  pro- 
tectors and  friends,  if  the  Aristocracy  were  destroyed. 

The  English  have  in  every  age,  as  Mr  Burke  observes, 
been  remarkable  for  their  love  of  freedom,  but  never  till 
recently  been  actuated  by  the  passion  for  equality:  they  were 
extremely  solicitous  that  the  public  liberties  shoiild  be 
maintained,  but  they  had  no  wish  that  the  order  of  society 
should  be  subverted  in  the  struggle,  or  the  privates  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  officers,  in  combating  the  common  enemy. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Thej  went  forth  to  resist  the  encroachmentB  of  the  Crovn 
in  the  natural  order  of  eociety,  headed  by  their  luidlords, 
their  magistrates,  or.  their  leading  citizens,  and  vhen  the 
victory  wkb  gained,  fell  back  to  the  same  state  of  estahlished 
and  veil-regulated  organisation.  Even  during  the  demo- 
cratic ferronr  of  the  Great  Kebellion,  the  same  order  waa 
preserred :  the  popular  orators  in  the  House  of  Commons 
irere  the  great  lauded  proprietors  in  the  counties ;  the 
popular  leaders  in  the  cities,  the  most  wealthy  and  respected 
of  the  burghers.  In  the  ReTolation  of  1688,  the  Aristocracy 
and  the  Church  took  the  lead  ;  the  public  ferment  began 
Then  the  sCTen  Bishops  were  taken  to  the  Tower,  aud  the 
settlement  of  the  Crown  was  effected,  not  by  a  popular 
tumult,  but  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  debatiug  with 
becoming  dehberation,  and  for  fourteen  days  together,  a  great 
pubhc  iunoTation.  Even  as  late  as  1784,  this  hereditary 
and  inhereot  character  remained  unimpaired ;  the  good 
sense  and  natural  sagacity  of  the  English  people  triumphed 
over  the  efforts  of  faction  striving  to  seduce  them  ;  and  when 
the  Whiga,  prostituting  the  names  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
sought  to  enchain  the  Crown  and  the  nation  in  the  fetters 
of  Oriental  serritude,  the  nation,  upon  an  appeal  &om  the 
sovereign,  indignantly  chased  them  from  the  helm. 

It  is  in  vain  to  conceal,  however,  that  times  in  this  respect 
have  been  of  late  eseeutiaily  changed.  The  convulsion  we 
have  passed  through  was  less  directed  against  the  Crown 
than  ^e  Aristocracy  :  what  waa  complwned  of  was  not  the 
veight  of  the  prerogative,  but  the  usurpation  of  an  Ohgarchy. 
No  man  ia  now  foolish  enough  to  assert,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  "  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished ;"  the  popular  outcry  which  carried  through  the 
Revolution  of  1832  is,  that  "  the  influence  of  the  Peers  haa 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished."  The 
character  of  the  pubhc  discontents  has  entirely  changed 
within  the  last  forty  jeaiB  :  the  people  have  come  to  regard 
the  Aristocracy,  not  as  their  friends,  but  as  their  enemies, 
not  as  protectors,  but  as  oppressors ;  and  accept  a  portion  of 
them  as  their  leaders  only  so  long  as  with  insane  blindness 
they  stand  up  against  the  interests  of  "  their  order,"  and 
lend  the  sanction  of  their  name,  and  the  weight  of  their 
talents,  to  principles  tending  to  sweep  away  all  the  dis- 
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tinctions  of  society,  and  all  the  bulwarks  of  freedom.  This 
la  by  far  the  vorst  symptom  of  the  times  ;  it  is  a  feature 
unknown  in  the  former  history  of  England,  Bare  during  the 
frenzy  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade  ;  it  ia  a  proof  that 
the  genuine  democratic  poison  is  at  work  amongst  us,  and 
that  our  people  hare  tasted  of  the  fruits,  not  merely  of  Bri- 
tish freedom,  but  French  equality. 

When  now,  in  1841,  we  look  back  ten  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  and  reflect  upon  the  opinions  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  majority  of  the  community,  and  the 
passions  which  then  agitated  the  multitude,  the  change  to 
the  present  times  appears  so  great  as  almost  to  exceed 
belief  The  empire,  with  its  defences  prostrated  by  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  shaken  as  by  the  heaving  of  an  earthquake  by  the 
Revolution  of  the  Barricades,  was  then  convulsed  by  the 
furious  Jacobinical  passions  excited  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  ancient  character  of  the  English  people  appeared  to 
have  been  destroyed ;  national  rivalries  were  obliterated  ; 
national  gloriea  forgotten ;  hereditary  habits  overlooked. 
The  people  which  had  been  long  and  justly  esteemed  in 
Europe  the  most  tenacious  of  its  customs,  and  the  most 
cautious  in  its  innovations,  seemed  suddenly  seized  with  the 
frenzy  of  revolution  ;  the  tricolor  flag,  the  old  antagonist  of 
England,  was  paraded  amid  shouts  of  triumph  through  dur 
streets  ;  and  a  new  era  was  anticipated  for  the  country  and 
mankind  from  that  vast  change,  which,  totally  subverting 
the  old  constitution,  promised  to  subject  property,  interest, 
learning,  patriotism,  and  virtue,  beneath  the  sway  of  an 
excited,  and,  in  great  part,  ignorant  and  incapable  multitude. 
It  was  amidst  the  shouts  of  Jacobinical  triumph,  and  the 
yells  of  revolutionary  ambition,  that  the  old  constitution  fell 
in  England.  The  moment  was  awful ;  its  recollection  will 
never  be  effaced  from  our  memories  :  and  not  a  few  of  the 
strongest  heads  in  England  were  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  death-warrant  of  the  British  empire  waa 
signed,  and  that  her  infatuated  children,  with  suicidal  hands, 
bad  plunged  a  poisoned  dagger  into  the  breast  of  their 
country. 

What  rendered  that  period  peculiarly  mournful,  and 
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Dtnst  now,  to  the  eye  of  hiatorical  retrospect,  afford  the 
chief  subject  of  astoniahment,  is,  that  the  great  interests  in 
the  state,  which  were  usually  relied  upon  as  the  parties  most 
interested  in  upholding  the  constitution,  were  then  the  fore- 
most in  forwarding  the  work  of  innovation.  The  counties 
and  the  landed  interest,  which  had,  in  every  period  of  Eng* 
lish  history,  been  foremost  in  support  of  the  altar  and  the 
throne,  were  then  the  first  in  raising  the  cry  of  innovatioD  ; 
the  leaders  of  the  Ultra-Tory  party  had  joined  with  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  in  the  vote  on  the  Civil  List  in 
November  1830,  which  expelled  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Minbtry  from  the  government ;  and  the  counties  of  England, 
by  a  majority  of  nearly  ten  to  one,  had  returned  members, 
at  the  election  in  April  1831,  in  favour  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  The  Church,  the  ancient  warder  of  the  state,  was 
silent ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  petition  from  Bristol, 
and  the  public  meeting  at  Edinburgh  where  Professor  Wilson 
pronounced  bis  noble  address,  hardly  one  effort  was  made  in 
the  country  to  support  the  Conservative  Ministry  in  defend- 
ing the  old  institutions  of  the  empire.  The  English 
constitution,  the  boast  of  the  patriot  and  the  pride  of  the 
historian  during  so  many  ages,  sank  to  the  duat  without  one 
arm  being  held  out  for  its  support,  except  in  a  small  but 
determined  Conservative  phalanx  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  noble  patriotic  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
public  press,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  was  almost 
unanimous  in  favour  of  a  great  political  change ;  and 
even  the  ancient  and  deeply-furrowed  lines  of  party  dis- 
tinction seemed  to  have  been  obliterated  or  forgotten  in  the 
chaos  of  unanimity  that  prevailed  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
Bill. 

At  the  present  time,  how  great — how  astonishing  is  the 
change  !  Again  the  national  spirit  seems  to  have  revived, 
and  the  old  and  natural  distinctions  between  the  Movement 
and  Conservative  party  have  come  to  mark  the  different 
classes  of  society,  and  separate  the  different  interests  in  the 
state.  The  chaos  of  unanimity  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
Bill  has  not  only  ceased,  but  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
chaos  of  opposiiton  to  it.  The  most  violent  supporters  of 
that  great  change  no  longer  pretend  that  it  has  proved  a 
public  advantage,  or  that  it  has  not  bitterly  disappointed 
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the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  The  old  cry  of  "  The 
bill,  the  whole  bil),  and  nothiog  but  the  bill,"  has  been 
succeeded  hy  an  universal  feeling  of  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction. The  promised  harmony  between  the  legislature 
and  the  masses  of  the  community,  so  far  from  being  realised, 
has  issued  in  the  preTalence  of  more  bitter  feelings  of  dis- 
cord between  them  than  ever  existed  previously  in  English 
history  ;  and  the  only  supporters  of  Maxima  Charta  are  now 
to  be  found  among  the  Conservative  party,  who  are  of 
opinion  that,  with  ^  its  defects — and,  God  knows  1  they  are 
not  a  few — the  maintenance  of  it  is  preferable  to  an  annual 
revolution,  or  a  continual  straining  after  something  new. 

The  old  and  long-established  lines  of  party  distinction 
— the  great  landmarks  which  distinguish  the  Movement 
from  the  Conservative  interests  in  the  State,  have  again 
re-appeared.  Not  only  has  the  Reform  Bill  itself  fallen 
into  the  most  determined  discredit  and  obloquy  with  its 
original  supporters  ;  but  the  cause  of  innovation  itself, 
the  fever  of  change,  the  passion  for  organic  revolution,  has 
to  a  most  surprising  degree,  for  a  time  at  least,  abated 
among  all  the  more  intelligent  and  sober  ranks  of  the 
community.  Democrats  and  Chartists  indeed  there  are, 
and  probably  will  be  in  every  free  state  to  the  end  of 
time ;  but  the  general  thirst  after  political  alteration  has 
sensibly  declined.  Men  now  see,  for  they  have  )eamed 
by  dear-bought  experience,  that  alteration  is  not  always 
improvement ;  that  there  is  sncb  a  thing  as  changing 
for  the  worse ;  and  that,  in  particular,  the  anxiety, 
distrust,  and  consequent  misery,  which  follow  organic  or 
revolutionary  changes,  are  such,  that  all  the  advantages 
promised  by  their  supporters  are  dearly  purchased. 
The  chaos  of  unanimity  in  favour  of  fundamental  change, 
accordingly,  has  given  place  to  a  strong  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  majority,  not  only  of  all  the  educated  classes,  but 
even  of  the  whole  constituencies  in  the  empire,  to  uphold, 
instead  of  changing  the  great  institutions  of  the  empire  as 
they  now  exist,  both  in  Church  and  State ;  and  the  passion 
for  innovation  has  given  place  to  a  general  desire,  instead 
of  any  farther  organic  change,  to  adopt  such  changes  in  our 
social  organisation,  as  may  leave  the  balance  of  political 
powers  as  it  now  stands,  and  as,  while  still  upholding 
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all  the  great  institutions  of  the  empire  uutouched,  may  adapt 
the  details  of  its  gorernment  and  social  institutions  to  the 
altered  state  of  society  in  recent  times. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  aberration  of 
the  public  mind,  and  departure  from  all  English  principle, 
at  the  period  of  the  Reform  Bill  'i  What  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  recent  and  gratifying  return  of  the  empire  to 
its  ancient  CouserratiTe  principles  ?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  will  at  once  point  out  the  political  errors  to  which 
onr  past  misfortunes  hare  been  owing,  and  shadow  out 
the  path,  in  future,  by  which  similar  calamities  may  be 
avoided. 

The  extraordinary,  though  temporary,  fall  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  Great  Britain,  ten  years  ago,  was 
obviously  owing  to  two  causes :  neglect  of  their  own 
principles,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  persons  committed  to 
their  charge. 

It  is  unfortunately  unnecessary  to  say  in  what  the  main 
neglect  of  their  principles  by  the  Conservative  party  in 
1829  and  1830  consisted.  England  was  essentially  a 
Protestant  country;  its  liberties  and  constitution  had 
sprung  from  the  date  of  the  Reformation,  and  formed  the 
basis  both  of  the  constitution  of  1688,  and  of  the  whole 
frame  of  society  in  Great  Britain.  It  may  be  that  such 
a  constitution  and  state  of  things  is  not  so  perfect  as  wise 
and  philanthropic  men  may  desire,  or  aa  a  future  state  of 
society  under  a  more  perfect  social  system  might  render 
practicable.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  the  constitution  of 
England,  and  it  was  that  under  which  this  empire  bad 
attained  an  unexampled  degree  of  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  glory.  And  experience,  in  every  age,  has  demonstrated 
that  no  vital  change  in  the  religious  institutions  of  an 
empire  can  be  made  without  endangeriug  the  foundations 
of  society,  and  probably  shortening  its  national  existence. 

The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  had  been  long  and  loudly 
called  for  by  a  considerable  and  most  clamorous  party  in 
the  state;  and  such  had  been  the  use  made  by  the  Whigs 
of  the  lever  thus  put  into  their  hands,  that  they  had  not 
only  divided  the  Conservative  party,  but  rendered  it  well- 
nigh   impracticable  to  carry  on  the  government     This 
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impracticability  did  not  arise  from  the  absolute  strength 
of  the  Emancipation  party,  even  with  the  addition  of 
those  who  sapported  it  among  the  Conservative  ranks ;  for 
whenever  the  people  vrere  made  aware  that  the  Protestant 
inatitutions  of  the  empire  were  seriously  menaced,  they  had 
never  failed  to  give  decisive  evidence,  by  their  returns  to 
Parliament,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  was 
determined  to  nphold  them. 

This  great  change  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
first  cause  which  produced  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  not 
by  the  great  addition  which  it  at  once  made  to  the  Liberal 
members  of  Parliament  by  the  junction  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  that  the  mischief  was  done,  so  much  aa  by  the 
shake  which  was  given  to  the  Conservative  party,  and  the 
opinion  which  was  generally  diffused  through  the  nation, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  no  longer  represented  either 
its  principles  or  its  tenets.  The  warmest,  the  most  sincere, 
and  the  most  upright  supporters  of  the  constitution  felt 
bitterly,  and  loudly  complained,  that  a  measure  fraught  with 
the  most  important  consequences,  and  involving  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  people,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  was 
forced  upon  the  nation  against  the  known  opinion  of  a  majo- 
rity of  its  electors  by  a  strange  combination  of  parties,  and 
an  unparalleled  exertion  of  the  power  of  Government.  Hence 
arose,  in  a  most  important  and  influential  part  of  the 
nation,  and  where  it  had  never  before  been  beard — in  the 
rural,  the  thinking  and  religious  classes  of  the  state — the 
cry  for  Parliamentary  reform.  They  felt  that  the  Legis- 
lature, on  a  vital  question,  had  departed  from  their  prin- 
ciples, and  they  thought  to  reinstate  themselves  by  an 
organic  change  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  in  the 
influence  of  which  they  seemed  to  have  been  unjustly 
deprived.  The  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Revolutionists  at 
the  same  period  loudly  responded  to  the  cry,  from  a  desire 
to  augment  their  own  influence  in  Parliament,  to  oust  the 
Tories  from  power,  and  to  insert  the  point  of  the  revolu- 
tionary wedge  which  was  to  tear  the  fabric  of  society  in 
pieces.  Thns  by  a  strange  and  anomalous  combination  of 
circumstances,  but  the  natural  effect  of  the  steadfast  prose- 
cution of  its  principles  by  one  party,  and  of  the  signal 
dereliction  of  its  principles  by  the  other,  the  same  cry  for 
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organic  change  vas  raised  by  the  most  opposite  classes  in 
the  state ;  and  vhile  the  Whiga  and  Radicals  loudij 
supported  it  in  order  to  effect  democratic  ascendency,  and 
increase  the  popular  influence  in  the  legislature,  the  UUra- 
Tories  and  conscientious  Churchmen  as  loudly  responded 
to  it,  from  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  staying  the  progress 
of  religions  change,  and  re-establishing  in  the  legislature 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the  empire. 
The  cause  ^rhich  has  now  been  stated  was  the  main 
source  of  the  cry  for  refonn  which  pervaded  the  rural  and 
serious  thinking  part  of  the  community  in  1830,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  number  of  members  who  were  returned 
to  Parliament  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
GoTernment,  at  the  election  in  August  1830.  But  powerful 
as  this  cause  was,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  of 
itself  hare  sufficed  to  have  overturned  the  Conservative 
Government  and  old  constitution  of  the  empire,  if  it  had 
not  been  at  the  same  time  attended  by  a  similar  desire  for 
reform  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  arose  in  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  boroughs,  from  the  ruinous 
eflFect  of  the  free-trade  principles  in  commerce  and  in 
shipping  which  the  Whigs  and  the  political  economists 
had  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the  Government.  Now  that 
the  facts  of  these  vital  points  have  been  lully  brought 
before  the  public  by  the  searching  accuracy  of  statistical 
inquiries,  and  that  Mr  Porter's  Parliamentary  tables  have 
demonstrated  the  blasting  influence  of  free-trade  prin- 
ciples upon  every  branch  of  industry  to  which  they  were 
applied,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  profound  and  deep- 
seated  a  feeling  of  indignation  should  have  pervaded  a 
large  and  influential  portion  of  the  mercantile  community. 
The  losses  they  had  sustained,  the  sufferings  tbey  had 
undergone,  from  the  influence  of  these  erroneous  principles, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  both  sides  of  the  House,  were  indescribable.  The 
change  of  currency  in  1819,  followed  by  the  suppression  of 
small  notes  in  England  by  the  bill  of  1826,  had  not  only 
spread  bankruptcy  to  an  unparalleled  extent  through  all  the 
manu^uHuring  towns,  but  had  lowered  by  at  least  a  third, 
sometimes  a  half,  the  money  value  of  property  of  every 
kind  in  the  kingdom.     Hundreds  of  master  merchants  and 
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manufacturers  In  every  city  in  the  empire  had  been 
rendered  bankrupt,  thouaauda  of  industrious  artisans  whom 
they  employed  reduced  to  poverty  or  the  vorkhouse,  iu 
consequence  of  these  prodigious  naoDetary  changes,  ETcry 
man  whose  property  was  burdened  with  debt,  whether  m 
land  or  moveables,  soon  found  that  debt  aasume  a  menacing, 
Bometimes  a  crushing  magnitude ;  eveiy  person  who  lived 
by  buying  and  selling — that  is,  the  whole  trading  and 
mercantile  community — found  their  commodities  constantly 
getting  cheaper  on  their  hands ;  and,  instead  of  making 
money  bj  buying  goods  and  af^rwards  disposing  of  them, 
they,  in  too  many  instances,  found  themselves  losers  by  the 
transaction. 

The  reciprocity  and  free-trade  system  introduced  by 
Mr  Huakisson  in  1823,  and  which  for  the  next  ten  years 
was  80  peraeveringly  carried  out  by  every  subsequent 
Administration,  caused  at  the  same  time  unparalleled  distress 
to  the  shipping  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and,  beyond  all 
question,  had  the  effect  of  reducing  one-half  the  value  of  all 
the  property  held  in  the  form  of  shipping  by  the  British 
merchants.  The  merchants  who  were  aflFected  by  this 
pressure  at  once  became  sensible  of  its  existence,  and 
made  loud  and  repeated  complaints  to  Parliament  of  the 
utter  ruin  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  from  the  effects 
of  the  reciprocity  system.  They  were  always,  however, 
met  by  the  statement,  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  the  shipping  of  the  empire,  upon  the 
whole,  was  increasing  rather  than  diminishing ;  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  Government  was  decisively  demon- 
strated by  the  results,  and  that  their  distresses  were  owing 
to  over-trading,  or  some  other  causes,  for  which  Govern- 
ment was  not  responsible.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  for  ten  long  years,  during  which  the  shipowners  were 
suffering  the  most  acute  distress,  this  plausible  delusion 
prevented  their  complaints  from  meeting  with  attention, 
and  led  to  their  petitions  being  continually  dismissed  with- 
out any  redress  from  the  legislature.  But  no  efforts  of 
Government,  however  powerful,  no  delusion  of  the  legisla- 
ture, however  long  continued,  can  in  a  free  country  perma- 
nently shut  out  the  light  of  truth.  The  very  efforts  whicli 
the  theorists  make  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  their  priu- 
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ciples,  lead  to  the  detection  of  their  fallacy.  In  an  evil 
hour  for  the  Liberal  AdministratioD,  Mr  Porter  com- 
menced  the  claaaificcUion  of  the  exports  and  shipping  of 
Great  Britain  with  all  the  different  countries  of  the  world  ; 
and  these  distinguishing  and  classified  returns  are  now 
complete  since  the  year  1820.  The  publication  of  these 
returns  has  settled  the  question  as  to  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  reciprocity  system  upon  our  shipping  interests.  They 
have  demonstrated,  beyond  the  possibility  of  misconception, 
that  the  shipping  of  the  Baltic  powers,  with  whom  we  hare 
condaded  these  reciprocity  treaties,  has,  ever  since  their 
date,  continually  and  rapidly  increased  upon  the  British 
shipowners,  insomuch  that  their  tonnage  with  us  is  now 
four  or  fire  times  greater  than  it  was  when  the  reciprocity 
system  began,  while  ours  with  them  has  declined  in  general 
to  a  fourth  part  of  what  it  was  when  the  system  commenced. 
In  short,  it  has  now  been  completely  proved  that  the 
complaints  of  the  shipowners  were,  in  every  particular,  well 
founded,  and  that  the  British  fiag  has  been  rapidly  and 
almost  entirely  ousted  from  the  trade  of  all  the  northern 
powers  of  Europe;  while  the  steady  progress  of  our  ship- 
ping, upon  the  whole,  has  been  shown  to  be  solely  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  and  rapid  growth  of  our  colonial  trade, 
which  is  our  own  alone,  and  the  benefits  of  which  the  reci- 
procity mania  has  not  hitherto  compelled  us  to  share  with 
distant  or  hostile  states. 

The  same  classified  Parliamentary  returns  of  Mr  Porter 
have,  in  lile  manner,  completely  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  the  free-trade  mania  in  merchandise,  and  proved  the  truth 
of  the  common  complaint,  that  the  free-trade  system  had 
essentially  injured  many  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
industry  in  the  country.  Everybody  knows  that  this  free- 
trade  system  was  established  by  Mr  Huakisson  in  1823, 
1824,  and  1825  ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  it,  a  very  great 
reduction  was  made  in  the  duties  on  French  silks,  French 
wines,  French  clocks,  kid  gloves,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  articles  of  European  manufacture.  The  dealers  in 
these  articles  in  this  country  immediately  suffered,  and 
suffered  severely,  by  the  competition  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  aod  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  their 
produce  which  in  consequence  ensued  ;  and  they  petitioned 
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Farliameot  again  and  again,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  to 
investigate  their  complaints,  and  grant  them  protection 
against  the  ruinous  decline  of  prices  which  the  competition 
of  foreigners,  employing  workmen  at  one-third  of  the  British 
wages,  had  produced.  They  were  constantly  met  by  the 
statement,  that  their  grievances  were  entirely  imaginary,  or 
were  imputable  only  to  themselves  ;  that  our  exports,  on 
the  whole,  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  commerce  never 
was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  It  may  be  imagined 
what  bitter  feelings  this  reception  of  their  complaints 
produced  among  persons  who,  daring  the  heyday  of  the 
reciprocity  and  free-trade  mania,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
necessary  effects,  felt  themselves  slipping  down  from  an 
affluent  station  into  the  Gazette,  the  hospital,  or  the  work- 
house; and  undoubtedlygreatpart  of  the  chaos  of  unanimity 
in  favour  of  Reform  which  characterised  the  country  in  1831 
and  1832,  after  about  ten  yeai's'  experience  of  the  free-trade 
system,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ruinous  effects  which  that 
system  produced  upon  a  large  part  of  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  the  cold-blooded  indifference  with  which  the 
statement  of  that  suffering  was  received  by  the  speculative 
politicians  who  had  caused  it. 

The  unbounded  confidence,  however,  which  its  authors 
have  placed  in  the  free-trade  principles,  have  now  gone  far 
to  unmask  it.  It  was  an  evil  day  for  the  free-trade  advocates, 
when  Mr  Porter  began  the  classification  of  the  trading  to 
the  different  countries,  and  showed  where  it  was  that  it  was 
increasing,  and  where  it  was  that  it  was  stationary  or 
declining.  It  is  now  proved  by  the  admission  of  the  great 
free-trade  advocate,  Mr  Porter  himself,  that  our  trade  with 
the  countries  of  Europe,  with  the  greater  part  of  whom  we 
had  concluded  reciprocity  treaties,  is  atationarp  or  declining, 
and  that  "  our  exports  to  these  quarters  of  the  globe  are 
actually  less  at  this  moment,  on  an  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  than  they  were  in  the  three  years  which  succeeded 
the  termination  of  the  war."  * 

The  same  returns  prove  that  it  is  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  our  exports  to  our  own  colonies,  particularly 
Canada,  Australia,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  other  distant 
countries  of  the  globe,  with  whom  we  had  condaded  no 
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free-trade  treaties,  which  has  compensated,  and  more  than 
compensated,  the  decrease  in  our  intercourse  -with  old  states 
whom  we  had  striven  to  uphold  hj  the  introduction  of  these 
new  free-trade  principles.  It  now  appears,  accordiuglj", 
perfectly  clear  how  it  was  that  so  many  branches  of  industry 
in  the  country  were,  under  the  school  of  the  Economists, 
encountering  such  acute  suffering,  while  the  esports  of  the 
nation,  upon  the  whole,  were  progressiyely  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  for  those  branches  were  increasing  which  were 
carrying  on  with  our  own  colonies,  which  had  not  been 
touched  by  the  free-trade  system — while  the  decline  was 
going  on  in  those  branches  of  trade  which  the  free-trade 
system  had  paralysed  or  ruined.  But  it  may  be  conceived 
how  grating  it  was  for  those  persons  whose  fortunes  were 
melting  away  in  their  hands  under  the  operations  of  the 
political  enonomist — and  who  saw  every  concession  made 
by  this  country  to  foreign  states,  immediately  followed  by 
additional  and  more  rigorous  restrictions  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  articles  of  British  manufacture  into  their  harbours — 
to  be  constantly  told  that  their  grievances  had  no  existence, 
or  were  noways  imputable  to  the  new  system  which  had 
been  adopted,  merely  because  the  growth  of  the  branches 
which  were  fiourishing,  and  not  touched  by  the  free-trade 
system,  had  overshadowed  the  decrepitude  of  those  which 
were  declining.  And  undoubtedly  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  chaoa  of  unanimity  ui  favour  of  Reform  was  owing 
to  the  inhuman  indifference  with  which  the  political 
economists,  and  their  numerous  school  in  the  legislature, 
treated  the  suffering  which  they  had  been  so  instrumental 
in  creating. 

Here,  then,  are  the  causes  which  created  the  general 
cODCun-ence  of  the  nation  in  the  cry  for  Parliamentary 
R«form  ten  years  ago,  and  combined  together  for  a  time,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Reformers,  peraons  of  such  conflicting 
interests  and  discordant  principles.  The  rural  population 
and  the  landed  proprietors — the  natural  strongholds  of 
Conservative  principles,  and  the  citadel,  in  every  preceding 
age,  of  the  constitution — demanded  it  because  their  feelings 
had  been  profoundly  lacerated  by  the  concessions  to  the 
Romish  Church,  and  still  more  by  the  manner  in  which 
those  concessions  had  been  forced  upon  a  reluctant  nation. 
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Tbe  commercial  classes  demanded  it,  because  their  interests 
for  a  long  course  of  years  had  been  injured  hj  the  great 
monetary  changes  which  had  been  carried  into  eflFect,  and 
the  painful  wasting  away  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  long- 
continued  and  distressing  fall  in  the  money  prices  of  com- 
modities. The  shipping  interests  loudly  responded  to  the 
cry,  because  their  profits  had  fallen  one-half  under  the 
operation  of  the  reciprocity  system.  The  manufacturers 
demanded  it,  for  they  had  in  many  instances  been  ground 
to  the  duat  by  the  free-trade  system,  and  they  had  met 
with  nothing  but  derision  and  contempt  from  the  political 
economists  of  the  age.  Thus  nearly  aU  elates  concurred  in 
demanding  a  change  of  government,  and  an  organic  alteration 
in  the  constitution,  because  Government  had,  in  a  vital 
particular,  abandoned  its  principles,  and  the  constitution  had 
ceased  to  protect  its  subjects ;  because  Ministers  were  content 
to  bear  the  responsibiUty  of  office  without  enjoying  the 
reality  of  power ;  because  his  Majesty's  Opposition  had 
liecome  more  powerful  than  his  Majesty's  Ministry;  because 
Government  had  both  abandoned  its  principles  and  forgot 
its  duties ;  because  faith  was  sacrificed  to  supposed  expedi- 
ence, and  vested  interests  to  visionary  change  ;  because  the 
empire  had  the  burdens  of  government  without  its  protection, 
tbe  name  of  a  religion  without  its  bonds,  the  recollection  of 
a  constitution  without  its  reality. 

And  what  is  very  remarkable  in  these  changes,  and 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  similar  convulsions  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  every  one  of  the  ruinous  innovations  which  thus 
loosened  the  fabric  of  the  empire,  alienated  the  affections  of 
the  people,  and  prostrated  whole  classes  in  the  state,  had 
been  urged  on  by  the  Whig  party ;  and  yet  these  very 
changes  elevated  the  Whigs  to  power,  and  gave  them  a 
tenure  for  ten  years  of  office.  Tbe  emancipation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819,  the  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes  in  England  in  1826,  the  reciprocity 
system,  the  free-trade  system,  the  preference  of  foreign  to 
colonial  industry,  were  the  favourite  measures  of  the  Whigs, 
and  had  been  urged  incessantly  by  them  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  all  for  ten,  many  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
before  they  were  adopted.  It  was  by  slow  degrees,  partly 
by  persuasion,  partly  by  delusion,  partly  by  tbe  mania  for 
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Liberal  opinions,  whicL,  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
peace,  spread  to  sucb  an  unheard-of  extent  among  the  young 
men  of  the  higher  ranks  in  the  empire,  that  the  Whigs 
succeeded  after  so  many  efforts  in  vinning  over  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Tories  to  their  side,  and  embuing  the 
practical  administration  of  government  vith  so  fatal  an 
infusion  of  their  pernicious  dogmas.  Beyond  all  question 
it  vas  the  adoption  of  these  dogmas  which  orertumed  the 
Tory  Government  and  the  old  constitution  of  the  empire. 
It  was  the  misery  they  caused  among  some  classes,  the 
disgust  among  others,  which  produced  the  revolution  of 
1832  ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  this  convulsion  was  to  elerate 
the  Whigs,  the  authors  of  these  very  pernicious  measures,  to 
power  1  Herein,  then,  was  the  marvel  of  these  times.  It 
was  the  Whig  measures  that  produced  the  disgust,  that 
overturned  the  Tories  and  changed  the  constitution  ;  and 
yet  that  very  dissatisfaction  was  the  cause  which  elevated 
the  Whi^  to  power, 

This  result,  strange  and  anomalous  as  it  may  appear, 
was,  however,  nothing  more  than  what  a  careful  examination 
of  human  affairs  will  show  us  might  have  naturally  been 
expected  from  a  Government  which  abandoned  its  own 
principles  to  adopt  those  of  its  antagonists.  Lessons  of 
political  wisdom  of  the  highest  practical  importance  at  this 
time,  when  the  Conservatives  are  returning  to  power,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  causes  which  ten  years  ago  precipitated 
them  from  it.  Government  invariably  bears  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  measures  which  are  introduced  under  its  auspices, 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  they  have  been  originally 
recommended,  or  by  what  external  influence  they  may  have 
been  forced  upon  the  Administration.  The  great  monetary 
change  of  1819  is  still  denominated  Feel's  Bill,  although 
it  only  embodied  the  principles  which,  from  the  date  of 
the  famous  Bullion  Report  in  1810,  downwards,  had  been 
incessantly  pressed  upon  Government  by  Mr  Horner  and 
the  Whigs.  Mr  Huskisson  is  still  considered  as  the  father 
of  the  free-trade  and  reciprocity  systems,  though  the  Whigs 
had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  incessantly  labouring 
to  carry  these  principles  into  practice ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  name  is  permanently  associated  with  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  although,  when  he  ultimately  and 
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reluctantly  conceded  it,  he  only  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
a  lever  Trhich  for  thirty  years  the  Liberals  had  been  insert- 
iog  ioto  the  coDStitutiou.  Hereiu,  then,  lies  the  immense, 
the  incalculable  danger  of  a  Government  abandoning  its  own 
principlea,  and  yielding  even  for  a  eeaaon  to  the  suggestions 
or  the  measures  of  its  antagonists,  that  the  ruinous  effects 
of  all  those  measures  are  uniformly  and  exclusively  ascribed 
to  itself  while  the  Opposition  reap  ihe  full  benefit  of  the 
misery  and  discontent  which  are  produced  by  the  very 
measures  which  they  themselves  have  been  most  strenuous 
in  advocating.  Beyond  all  doubt  it  was  the  adoption  by 
the  Tories  of  Whig  principles,  prior  to  1830,  which  preci- 
pitated themselves  from  power,  and  yet  the  very  adop- 
tion of  these  principles  that  installed  the  Whigs  in  office. 
On  ail  such  occasions  such  a  conceding  Government  will 
experience  the  full  cost  of  the  caustic  saying  of  Tacitus, 
"  Prospera  omnes  aibi  vindicaml;  adversa  uni  solo  impti- 
tantur."* 

The  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Tories  have  now,  from  the 
lapse  of  time,  become  sufficiently  obvious  ;  those  which  have 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Whigs  are  still  more  apparent, 
because  they  lie  nearer  the  surface,  and  are  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  usual  course  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
world.  But  if  the  Consen'atives  hare  many  lessons  of 
wisdom  to  learn  from  the  causes  which  led  to  their  own 
overthrow  ten  years  ago,  they  have  not  less  instruction  to 
gather  from  those  which  have  produced  the  downfall  of  their 
opponents  at  the  present  time. 

The  great  object  for  which  government  is  desired  and 
instituted  among  men  is  protection  to  life  and  property,  and 
neither  can  be  conferred  upon  the  people  without  stability 
in  the  ruling  power.  This  stability  again  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  repose.  Fixity  of  principle,  therefore,  and 
uniformity  of  administration,  are  the  essential  requisites  of 
good  government.  For  their  want  no  energy  how  great,  no 
talent  how  brilliant  soever,  can  afford  any  compensation. 
Energy  without  such  a  regulation  will  be  directed  only  to 
tear  society  in  pieces,  talent  to  pervert  government  into 
extravagant  or   pernicious   innovations.     Movement  as  a 
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priociple  of  goTernment  is  not  only  mconsiBtoDt  with  a  good 
admiDistratioD  of  public  affairs,  but  it  must  speedily  prove 
fatal  to  gOTennnent  itself.  To  attempt  to  construct  a  good 
government  upon  the  Movement  principle,  is  just  as  impos- 
sible as  to  attempt  to  build  a  secure  house  which  is  to  roll 
upon  wheels. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  certain  than  that  society  cannot 
stand  still ;  that  the  world  changes,  and  we  all  change  with 
it ;  that  time  is  the  greatest  of  all  innovators,  and  that  he 
who  obstinately  adiieres  to  old  institutions  will  soon  find 
himself  as  much  out  of  date  as  he  who  insists  upon  wearing 
the  dress  of  his  grandfather.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  essence  of  good  government  is  stability  of  institution  and 
fixity  of  principle.  The  elements  of  change,  the  principles 
which  lead  to  progress,  are  suflBciently  powerful  in  society  at 
all  times  t{)  insure  the  necessary  and  proper  modification  of 
government,  without  Government  itself  taking  the  lead  in 
their  introduction.  A  skilful  pilot  is  required,  not  to  aug- 
ment the  force  of  the  wind  or  the  steam  which  impels  Hs 
vessel,  but  to  restrain  its  violence  and  regulate  its  direction. 
If  a  charioteer  incessantly  flogs  on  his  horses  without  ever 
using  the  rein,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  in  what  bis  course 
will  terminate.  A  silent  process  of  change  is  going  on  in 
every  human  being  every  hour  of  his  life,  and  the  effects  of 
that  change  it  is  altogether  impossible  in  the  end  to  with- 
stand ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  either  of  a  wise  man 
or  a  sage  physician,  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  that  progress, 
or  induce  at  thirty  the  constitution  of  sixty. 

This  stabiUty  and  fixity  of  principle  and  institution  in 
govemmeut  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  cautious 
adoption  of  salutary  improvement,  that  it  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  it  Its  principle  does  not  lead  it  to  oppose  every 
change,  but  those  only  which  are  unsanctioned  by  experience, 
and  uncalled  for  by  necessity.  Innovations  of  this  kind 
its  principles,  so  far  from  leading  it  to  reject,  necessarily 
counsels  it  to  adopt :  for  then  they  have  ceased  to  be 
innovations  ;  they  are  no  longer  anything  new  ;  they  come 
recommended  hy  the  sanction  of  time,  and  the  weight  of 
experience.  Alterations  thus  recommended  are  not  only 
noways  inconsistent  with  a  strictly  Conservative  govern- 
ment,   but   are  evidently  and  essentially  inherent  in    ita 
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spirit.  It  is  easperience  which  distiDguishes  all  such  sug- 
gestions of  time  Tcom  the  crude  creations  of  risionarj  speca- 
Uttion.  And  herein  lies  the  meaning  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  which  it  is  ever  so  much  the  object  of  the  Move- 
ment party  to  deride,  but  which  will  ^ways  in  the  end 
re-assert  its  empire  orer  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It 
is  not  that  oar  ancestors  were  wiser  than  we  are,  or  statesmen 
more  disinterested  in  a  former  age  than  in  the  present ;  but 
that  experience  is  the  only  safe  guide  in  political  art  ;  and 
that  what  conies  recommended  by  ks  results,  though  worked 
out  by  the  hands  of  ordinary  men,  is  far  superior  in  wisdom, 
and  infinitely  safer  in  execution,  than  what  the  greatest 
genius,  unaided  by  its  light,  could  conceive,  or  the  profoundest 
wisdom,  undirected  by  iia  landmarks,  execute. 

If  these  principles  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  at 
once  appear  how  it  has  happened  that  the  Whig- Radicals 
hare  so  soon  fallen  into  general  obloquy  with  tiie  nation, 
notwithstanding  the  burst  of  unanimity  in  favour  of  Reform 
with  which  they  were  ushered  into  power.  They  accepted 
ofGce  on  the  Movement  principle.  Tbey  convulsed  the 
nation,  both  by  incessant  delusions  propagated  through  the 
press,  for  thirty  years  before  they  got  into  power,  and  by 
the  prodigal  gift  of  unlooked-for  political  influence  to  the 
democratic  constituencies  of  towns,  the  moment  they  were 
installed  in  office. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  were  completely  revolutionised  by 
the  Reform  Bill ;  and  but  for  the  weight  arising  irom  their 
junction  with  the  sober  thought  and  more  reasonable  habits 
of  England,  both  these  countries  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  hurried  down  the  revolutionary  gulf.  England  itself 
was  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  Ministerial  gift  to  the  people 
of  unlooked-for  power,  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  had 
been  conferred  by  any  previous  government  on  any  former 
nation.  Having  thus  roused  the  revolutionary  passions  to 
the  very  highest  pitch,  iu  order  to  ensure  their  accession  to 
office,  and  effect  an  organic  change  of  unprecedented  and 
portentous  magnitude  in  the  constitution,  in  order  to  ensure 
its  continuance,  they  of  necessity  were  stamped,  from  the 
first  day  the  Reform  Bill  was  introduced,  with  the  revolu- 
tionary character.  The  expectations  formed  of  them  by 
their  democratic  supporters  were  such,  that  any  government 
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which  fulfilled  one-hdf  of  them,  would  hare  completely  rero- 
latioaised  the  country. 

From  the  outset  of  their  career,  or  rather,  since  the  greBt 
change  in  the  conBtitution  by  th&  Reform  Bill  vas  completed, 
the  Whigs  Trere  placed  in  a  false  position,  from  which  no 
human  wisdom  conld  by  possibility  extricate  them,  when 
the  strange  and  unheard>of  coalition  of  parties  by  which 
they  were  wafted  into  power,  become  subject  to  diasolution. 
The  Ultra-Tones,  who,  in  their  anguish  at  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  being  forceduponthem,had  joined  in  the  outcry 
against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  soon  found  that,  so  far  from 
^x)tefltant  principles  bdng  re-asaerted  in  the  L^islatnre, 
by  the  extension  of  the  sufirage  under  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
very  reverse  was  the  case.  A  grim  and  hideous  array  of 
Papists,  Dissenters,  Infidels,  Radicals,  and  ReTolutionists, 
rose  up  before  them ;  and  the  Lichfield  H'ouse  contract, 
with  the  majority  which  it  gave  in  Parliament  to  the  MoTfr- 
ment  party  and  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  vhomit  installed 
in  power,  seemed  to  banish  all  hope  of  effecting  any  return 
to  the  Protestant  constitution  of  the  empire.  The  insidious 
attempts  which  were  made  to  undermine  our  religious  insti- 
tutions, by  introducing  geneo'ally  a  system  of  education, 
which,  professiug  to  detach  instruction  altogether  from  sec- 
tarian influence,  in  efi^ect  proposed  to  hand  over  the  sharp- 
ened intellects  of  educated  man  to  the  unrestrained  dominion 
of  hifl  worst  and  moat  selfish  passions — at  once  reTealed  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  with  which  not  merely  the  Protes- 
tant institutions  of  the  Empire,  but  Christianity  itself,  in 
these  realms,  was  threatened.  The  subservience  to  O'Con- 
nell  which  has  characterised  the  Liberal  Administration, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Lichfield  House  compact ;  the  dis- 
creditable dependence  upon  furious  priests  and  hireling  agi- 
tators in  the  sister  island ;  and  the  open  attempt  to  subject 
the  whole  property  and  education  of  that  country  to  the 
dominion  of  a  savage  multitude,  guided  by  a  disciplined 
body  of  zealous  and  bloodtbiraty  priests,  showed,  at  the  same 
time,  what  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  institutions  or  the  Reformed  faith,  in  these 
islands,  if  this  coalition  of  Whigs,  Radicals,  Papists,  Dis- 
senters, and  Infidels,  continued  much  longer  in  power  ;  and 
at  length  completely  opened  the  eyes  of  the  real  friends  of 
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the  Monarchy  and  the  Church  of  EDglaod  Id  Great  Britain 
to  the  fatal  reanlts  of  that  mistaken  policy  on  their  part, 
-which,  from  indignation  at  a  temporary  aberration  from 
principle  on  the  part  of  their  friends,  had  permanently 
opened  the  gates  to  their  enemies. 

The  agitation  vhich,  at  the  same  time,  under  Ministerial 
auspices,  -was  got  up  against  tbe  agricultural  iuterrats  of  the 
empire,  and  the  loud  clamour  which  was  everywhere  raised 
by  the  Whig  Radicals  against  the  Com  Laws,  gradually 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  rural 
population  to  the  certain  sacrifice  which  awaited  them,  from 
the  anxiety  of  the  Liberal  Administration,  at  all  hazards,  to 
propitiate  the  affections  and  gaia  the  support  of  the  demo- 
cratic multitude  in  towns,  by  holding  out  to  them  the 
delnsiTe  prospect  of  cheap  bread  and  cheap  provisiona. 
Although  Lord  Melbourne  declared,  in  liis  place  as  Prime 
Minister,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  would  set 
"  man  against  man,  class  against  class,  and  would  be  the 
most  insane  project  which  had  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive  ;"  yet  it  was  not  the  less  apparent  that 
Ministers  would  infallibly  adopt  this  alternative  rather  than 
quit  their  places,  and  that  the  expedient  of  the  big  and  the 
little  loaf  was  the  last  trump  card  which  they  would  play 
out  before  surrendering  the  deal.  This  conviction,  coupled 
with  the  intense  disgust  excited  in  the  rural  population  of 
the  empire  by  the  Whig- Radical  alliance  with  O'Connell, 
and  the  slight  openly  shown  to  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  the  efforts  unceasingly  made  to  under- 
mine them,  affords  the  true  explanation  of  the  strong  and 
general  reaction  against  Liberal  principles,  which  has  now 
proclaimed  itself  in  the  couDties  both  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  language  too  strong  and  decisive  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

While  the  religious  and  raral  classes  of  the  empire  thus 
shrank  from  all  contact  with  the  proclaimed  enemies  of  its 
national  faith  and  agricultural  interests,  tlie  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  were  not  less  shaken  in  their  con- 
fidence in  tlie  Movement  Ministry,  by  the  utter  incapacity 
which  they  evinced  in  the  management  of  the  financial 
affurs  of  the  nation,  and  the  perilous  predicament  into 
which  they  had  brought  both  our  national   honour   and 
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colonial  interests  by  their  incessant  truckling  to  the  demo- 
cratic multitude  in  the  to^ns  in  the  British  islands,  vho, 
blind  to  all  ultimate  conBeqaeQCes,  clamoured  only  for  an 
immediate  reduction  of  taxation.  While  their  pampering 
Fapineau  and  the  Canadian  traitors  at  length  brought  on 
that  noted  rebellion  in  our  noble  Transatlautic  colonies, 
vhich  all  men  of  sense  had  seen  could  not,  under  auch  a 
system  of  policy,  be  long  averted,  their  policy  in  China 
brought  our  connexions  irith  the  Celestial  Empire  to  such 
a  condition,  that  the  arrogance  of  the  Chinese  became  insup- 
portable, and  we  were  driven  to  a  var  vithout  their  having 
made  the  smallest  preparation  for  it,  vhich  their  usual 
vacillating  policy  baa  caused  to  be  hitherto  attended  vith 
little  honour,  immense  expense,  and  fearful  loss  of  life.  At 
length,  when  driven  to  their  last  shifts  by  the  decline  of 
their  parliamentary  majority,  and  the  aroused  and  general 
indignation  of  the  country,  they  openly  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  brought  forward  their  famous  Sugar  Duties  and  Timber 
Scheme  in  their  last  Budget,  which,  in  the  hope  of  deluding 
the  urban  populace  by  the  cry  of  cheap  bread,  cheap  sugar, 
and  cheap  timber,  in  effect  proposed  to  ruin  our  West 
India  Colonies,  our  North  American  possessions,  and  British 
agriculture. 

Nor  were  the  colonial  and  landed  interests  the  only  ones 
which  the  reckless  policy  of  the  Whig-Radical  Administra- 
tion exposed  to  danger,  nor  their  attachments  the  only  ones 
which  were  now  rapidly  turning  into  hatred.  Still  more 
profound,  because  based  on  a  sense  of  ingratitude,  and  an 
\ilcerated  feeling  of  disappointment,  was  the  indignation 
with  which  the  Melbourne  Administration  came  ere  long  to 
be  regarded  by  the  extreme  section  of  its  Radical  supporters. 
They,  as  every  person  of  respectability  and  intelligence  in 
the  country  soon  saw,  looked  to  the  Reform  Bill  only  as  the 
stepping-stone  to  revolution,  and  confidently  expected  that 
the  parading  of  tricolor  flags  through  the  streets,  and  the 
shoutings  and  yells  of  the  revolutionary  mob  around  the 
hustings,  would  soon  be  followed  in  this  country,  as  it  had  been 
in  France,  by  the  division  of  estates,  the  ruin  of  the  Church, 
and  the  sweeping  off  of  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt. 
When  they  perceived  that  these  effects  did  not  immediately 
take  place,  and  that  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Whig  cabinet 
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vas,  to  yield  as  few  rerolutioDarj  changee  aa  was  consisteat 
with  the  maintenaace  of  their  own  places  ;  when  they  saw, 
in  short,  that  the  constitution  was  not  to  be  sacrificed  at  a 
blow,  but  husbanded  and  dealt  out  piecemeal,  only  as  the 
necessities  of  Government  required  its  progressive  aliena- 
tion, their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  With  fierce 
TituperatioQ,  and  abuse  loud  and  long,  because  heartfelt 
and  deserred,  they  turned  upon  their  fonner  cherished  and 
popular  leaders,  and  reviled  them  with  language  not  less 
furious  and  Tituperatire  than  that  had  been  eztraTagant, 
with  which,  in  the  fulness  of  reTolutionarj  expectation,  they 
had  so  recently  lauded  and  bespattered  them.  The  origin 
of  the  Chartiste  and  the  Socialists  ;  the  bloodshed,  misery, 
and  anxiety,  which  the  former  hare  brought  upon  various 
parts  of  the  realm,  and  the  fearfid  poison  which  the  latter 
have  instilled  into  that  sacred  fountain  of  all  private  and 
public  good — the  domestic  relations  of  the  people — have  all 
sprung  from  the  intense  feeling  of  disappointment  which  has 
come  to  pervade  the  most  fiery  and  corrupted  of  the 
working  classes,  from  the  failure  of  the  Whig-Radical 
Ministry  to  advance  with  railway  speed  in  the  march  of 
revolution.  Thus  the  multitude  in  towns,  upon  whose 
vehement  passions  and  physical  violence  the  Whigs  had 
mainly  relied  on  the  popular  elections  which  carried  the 
Reform  Bill,  became  detached  from  them,  simply  because 
the  Whigs,  who  had  got  possession  of  power  and  enjoyed 
its  sweets,  were  in  no  harry  to  pull  down,  faster  than  was 
necessary  to  preserve  their  tenancy,  the  enchanted  palace  in 
which  they  were  so  comfortably  lodged. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  combined  feelings  of  patriotic 
indignation,  religious  zeal,  well-founded  apprehension,  and 
revolutionary  disappointment,  that  the  late  elections  took 
place ;  and  their  result  has  completely  demonstrated  that, 
for  the  time  at  least,  the  pohtical  sins  of  the  Whig-Radical 
faction  have  brooght  upon  them  a  storm  of  discontent, 
against  which  all  the  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Bed-chamber,  will  be  unable  to  afford  any  shelter. 
Oat  of  a  million  of  electors  in  the  tmited  empire,  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  have  recorded  their  votes  against 
them — a  vast  majority  in  a  nation  so  recently  convulsed  with 
revolutionary  passion,  and  then  worked  upon  by  a  fiendish 
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effi)rt,  of  all  others  the  most  likelj  to  ronse  the  reTolutionarf 
flame — the  cry  of  cheap  bread,  acting  upon  a  populatioD  in 
many  places  suffering  under  serere  distress.  The  extra- 
ordinary aad  admitted  failure  of  this  crj,  raised  under  such 
circumstances,  not  only  affords  decisive  evidence  of  the 
extremely  low  ebb  to  which  the  Whig-Radical  Rump 
has  fallen  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  country  ;  but  also 
affords  the  most  gratifying  proof,  that  a  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  evils  of  demoiracy,  and  the  incessant  efforts 
of  the  higher  class  of  our  statesmen  and  writers  in  the  press, 
to  enlighten  the  people  of  this  country  aa  to  its  necessary 
tendency,  have  not  been  unattended  with  the  desired  result 
in  staying  the  march  of  revolution. 

In  truth,  nothing  can  be  clearer  to  those  who  consider  the 
matter  coolly  and  dispassionately,  than  that  a  government 
which  sets  out  upon  the  principle  of  yielding  to  the  move- 
ment, and  purchasiug  a  precarious  and  dishonoured  exis- 
tence by  sacrihciog,  one  after  another,  all  the  great  institu- 
tions and  most  important  interests  of  society  to  the  incessant 
craving  of  the  revolutionary  monster,  must  shortly  either 
succeed  in  destroying  the  empire,  or  be  destroyed  itself. 
The  principle  of  progressively  advancing  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  interest  to  that  of  another,  in  order  to  keep 
alive  the  democratic  passion,  is  so  utterly  inconsistent 
with  anything  like  good  government,  that  it  is  alt(^lher 
impossible  that  it  can  fail  either  in  bringing  destruction  upon 
the  nation  which  permits  its  rulers  to  advance  in  such 
a  career,  or  in  creating  such  a  storm  of  varied  discontent 
throughout  the  country  as  must  speedily  prove  fatal  to  its 
authors.  Such  is  the  eternal  law  of  nature ;  the  just 
punishment  provided  in  all  ages  for  revolutionary  ambition 
and  Tiolence.  If  persisted  in,  it  must  destroy  the  nation  ; 
if  checked,  the  nation  may  be  saved,  but  its  authors  must 
perish. 

The  present  fall  of  the  Whigs,  therefore,  equally  with 
that  of  the  Tories  ten  years  ago,  has  been  owing  to  general 
causes  ;  and  it  is  only  by  searching  with  scrutinising  eye  the 
circumstances  which  have  produced  these  extraordinary 
results,  that  either  the  great  historical  moral  of  these  times 
is  to  be  revealed,  or  the  errors  avoided  which  have  led  to 
such  apparently  opposite,  but  in  reality  consistent,  results. 
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StraDge  and  eeemingly  contradictoiy  as  it  may  appear,  it 
is  DOT  clearly  proved  hj  ezperieoce,  that  it  -was  the  strength 
of  the  Conserratire  principle  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation, 
■which  was  the  remote  caose,  at  successiTe  periods,  of  the  cry 
for  Reform,  of  the  rerolutionary  tempest  of  1832,  and  of 
the  present  downfall  of  the  revolutioaary  party.  It  was 
becaose  they  felt  that  the  conceding,  conciliating  Ministers 
of  1829  had  deriated  in  the  most  vital  particulars  from  the 
coDstitutioQ,  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  England  threw  itself, 
with  honest  and  sincere,  but  mistaken  and  ill-jndged  rash- 
ness, into  the  arms  of  the  Reformers  ;  it  is  because 
experience  has  revealed  the  real  teudoncy  of  the  revolu- 
tionary passion,  and  proved  the  dangers  with  which  not  only 
allourgreatinstitutions,  but  even  the  existence  of  the  empire, 
ia  threatened  by  the  Reform  Ministry,  that  it  has  now 
hurled  them  from  the  helm. 

Let,  then,  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  the  Conservative  leaders 
lay  this  great  truth  to  their  hearts,  as  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  the  dreadful  crisis  through  which  the  nation  has 
passed — that  no  lasting  strength,  bat  only  weakness,  is  to  be 
gained  by  embracing  the  doctrines  of  their  oppon^ts ;  and 
that  they  will  never  rule  the  empire  with  such  success  as 
when  they  most  truly  and  sincerely  follow  out  in  every 
department  truly  Conservative  principles.  What  these 
principles  are,  has  been  told  us  by  -  a  greater  power 
than  earthly  wisdom.  To  "  fear  God  and  honour  the 
king"  is  but  a  part,  though  it  is  an  important  and  essential 
part,  of  the  principles  of  good  government.  It  ia  not  less 
the  duty  of  a  good  Christian  legislator  to  "dothe  the 
naked,  feed  the  hungry,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor." 
It  ia  here  that  the  real  secret  of  successful  Conservative 
administration  is  to  be  found,  and  it  is  from  the  long<con- 
tinued  and  inexplicable  neglect  of  this  first  of  social  duties 
that  all  our  dangers  have  arisen. 

Experience  has  now  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the 
precepts  of  religion  have  a  national  aa  well  as  an  individual 
application ;  and  that  no  empire  can  remain  prosperous, 
onleea  in  its  internal  goreromeat  it  acts  upon  those  precepts 
which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  proclaimed  by  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  The  passion  for  social  amelioration, 
the  numberless  philanthropic  delusions  hy  which  this  age  is 
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80  remarkably  distiaguisbed,  the  incessant  desire  to  discover, 
in  organic  change  of  human  arrangement,  a  remedj  for  the 
numberless  evils  to  vhich  fiesh  is  heir,  are  but  the  yearnings 
of  the  human  mind  for  that  something  which  it  feels 
ia  wanting,  and  for  the  absence  of  which  all  the  glories  and 
wealth,  as  well  as  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  can  afford  no 
compensation.  What  that  something  is,  is  announced 
in  every  page  of  the  gospel.  It  is  to  suhdue  our  passions, 
dischai^e  our  duties,  extend  our  charity.  The  poor,  we 
know,  will  always  be  with  us  ;  they  will  always  require  to 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them  ;  charity  will  never  cease 
to  be  the  greatest  of  the  national,  as  well  as  the  individual 
virtues.  It  is  in  the  adoption  of  these  principles  by 
government  and  the  legislature,  that  the  real  balm  for  an 
ulcerated  nation  is  to  be  found  ;  it  is  by  the  application  of 
such  principles  that  oil  is  to  be  poured  into  the  wounds  of 
humanity  :  it  is  there,  if  anywhere,  that  the  elixir  of  national 
immortality  is  to  be  found. 

The  contest  between  Revolution  and  Conservatism  is  no 
other  than  the  contest  between  the  powers  of  hell  and  those 
of  heaven.  Human  pride,  adopting  the  suggestions  of  the 
great  Adversary  of  mankind,  will  always  seek  a  remedy  for 
social  evils  in  the  spread  of  earthly  knowledge,  the  change 
of  institutions,  the  extension  of  science,  and  the  unaided 
efforts  of  worldly  wisdom.  Religion,  following  a  heavenly 
guide,  will  never  cease  to  foretell  the  entire  futility  of  all 
such  means  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  evil  fi*om  humanity; 
and  will  loudly  proclaim,  that  the  only  reform  that  is  reaUy 
likely  to  be  eflBcacious,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  is 
the  reform  of  the  human  heart.  The  French  and  the 
En^ish  revolutions  afford,  within  the  last  half-century,  suc- 
cessive and  awfiil  wamings  both  of  the  power  of  the  first 
set  of  principles  to  convulse  and  desolate  mankind,  and  of 
their  utter  nothingness  to  eradicate  any,  even  the  least,  of 
the  many  seeds  of  evil  which  sin  has  implanted  in  the 
children  of  Adam.  We  have  eat  to  profusion,  on  this  and 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  ;  and  it  has  proved  to  be  nothing,  when  unsanc- 
tified  by  principle,  bat  the  apples  of  Sodom—- a  tempting 
surface,  but  ashes  and  death  within. 

Conservative  government,  therefore,  must  be  based  upon 
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religion,  as  Revolutionary  government  muat  be  based  upon 
Tvondly  knowledge :  it  is  because  both  the  French  Government 
in  1793,  and  the  English  in  1830,  had  abandoned  this 
stronghold  that  thej  fell  to  the  earth.  Conservative  gorern- 
ment,  as  distinguished  from  despotism,  has  never  jet  been 
re-established  in  France ;  and  religion  has  never  regained 
its  svaj  over  the  influential  classes  of  society  :  Conseira- 
tiTd  government  has  again  been  restored  in  England,  be- 
canse  reUgion  has  resumed  its  influence  over  the  majority 
of  the  people.  Human  perfectibility  is  the  dogma  on  which, 
to  the  end  of  the  worli^  the  revolutionary  party  will  rest; 
human  corruption  is  the  basis  on  which  the  antagonist  prin- 
ciple of  religion  will  ever  be  founded.  There  can  be  no 
dallying,  no  truce,  no  compromise,  even  for  a  day,  be- 
tween these  mighty  powers :  "  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is 
against  me."  Conservative  principles  never  will  succeed  in 
resisting  revolutionary,  when  the  latter  have  once  been  fully 
awakened,  by  any  other  means  but  invoking  the  powers  of 
religion  :  the  powers  of  earth  can  never  be  vanquished  but 
by  those  of  heaven.  But  religion,  be  it  ever  recollected, 
does  not  consist  merely  in  abstract  theological  tenets. 
Active  exertion,  strenuous  charity,  unceasing  efforts  to 
spread  its  blessings  among  the  poor,  constitute  its  essential 
and  most  important  part.  It  is  by  following  out  these  pre- 
cepts, and  making  a  universal  national  provision  for  the 
great  objects  of  rdiaioua  instruction,  general  education,  and 
the  reli^  of  steering,  that  the  fever  of  social  reform  is  to 
be  turned  to  really  beneficial  purposes ;  that  the  ardoor  of 
philanthropy  is  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  stability  of 
society ;  that  reform  ia  really  to  be  rendered  salutary,  be- 
cause it  begins  with  that  great  fountain  of  evil,  the  human 
heart ;  and  that  religion  is  to  take  its  place  as  the  great 
director  and  guide  of  nations,  as  it  has  ever  been  the  only 
means  of  salvation  to  individuals. 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  vhile  ve  bear  ao  much  of  the  adran- 
tagea  of  free  trade,  the  reciprocitj'  of  them  is  alwaja  Id 
prospect  only.  By  throwing  open  our  harbours  to  foreign 
nations,  indeed,  ve  give  tlum  an  immediate  and  obriooa 
advantage  over  ourselves ;  but  as  to  any  corresponding 
advantages  ve  are  to  gain  in  our  intercourse  vith  them,  ve 
are  atill  waiting  in  patient  expectation  of  the  anticipated 
benefit.  Our  patience  ia  truly  exemplary  ;  it  might  furnish 
a  model  to  Job  himself.  We  resent  nothing.  No  sooner 
do  we  receive  a  blow  on  one  cheek,  than  we  turn  up  the 
other  to  some  new  smiter.  No  sooner  are  we  exdaded,  in 
return  for  our  concessions,  from  the  harbours  of  one  state, 
than  we  begin  making  concessions  to  another.  We  are 
constantly  in  expectation  of  seeing  the  stream  of  human 
envy  and  jealousy  run  out : — 

*•  RDSticDB  expecUt  dmn  deflaftt  wnnis :  at  Hie 
Lkbitnr  et  labetnr  in  omne  Tolobilia  ibvddi." 

We  are  imitating  the  man  who  made  the  experiment  of 
constantly  redacing  the  food  on  which  his  horse  is  to  live. 
Let  lis  take  care  that,  just  as  he  is  learning  to  lire  on 
nothing,  we  do  not  find  him  dead  in  his  stall. 

The  Free-traders  fully  admit,  and  deeply  deplore,  as  we 
have  shown  on  a  former  occasion,  these  unfavourable  results; 
but  they  say  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  continue ; 
that  foreign  nations  must,  in  the  end,  come  to  see  that  they 
are  aa  much  interested  as  we  are  in  an  enlightened  system 
of  free  trade ;  and  that,  meantime,  it  is  for  our  interest  to 
continue  the  system  ;  or  even  though  it  totally  &ila  in  pro- 
ducing  any  augmentation  in  our  exports,  it  is  obviously  for 
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our  advantage  to  continue  it,  as  it  brings  in  the  immediate 
benefit  of  purchasing  articles  imported  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
Suppoung,  say  they,  ve  obtain  no  corresponding  advantage 
from  other  states,  there  is  an  immense  benefit  accrues  to 
ourselres  from  admitting  foreign  goods  at  a  fiominal  duty, 
Irom  the  lov  price  at  which  they  may  be  purchased  by  the 
British  consumer.  To  that  point  ve  shall  advert  in  the 
sequel ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  considered  as  demon- 
strated, that  the  free-trade  system  has  entirely  failed  in 
procuring  for  us  the  slightest  extension  of  our  foreign 
exports,  or  abating  in  the  eligbtest  degree  the  jealousy  of 
foreign  nations  at  oar  maritime  and  manufacturing  superi- 
ority. Nor  is  there  any  difl&calty  in  disoovering  to  what 
this  failure  has  been  owing.  It  arises  from  laws  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  which  will  remain  unabated  aa 
long  aa  we  continue  a  great  and  prosperous  nation. 

It  is  related  of  the  Lacedemonians,  that  while  all  the 
other  citizens  of  Greece  were  cupful  to  surround  their 
towBS  with  walls,  they  alone  left  a  part  open  on  all  sides. 
Their  superiority  in  the  field  rendered  them  indiflFerent  to 
the  adventitious  protection  of  ramparts.  It  is  for  a  similar 
reason  that  England  is  now  willing  to  throw  down  the  bar- 
riers of  tariffs,  and  the  impediments  of  custom-houses  ;  and 
that  all  other  nations  are  fain  to  raise  them  up.  It  is  a  secret 
seose  of  superiority  ou  the  one  side,  and  of  inferiority  on  the 
other,  which,  is  the  cause  of  the  difference.  We  advocate 
freedom  of  trade  because  we  are  conscious  that,  in  a  fair 
unrestricted  competition,  we  should  succeed  in  beating  them 
out  of  their  own  market  They  resist  it,  and  loudly  clamour 
for  protection,  because  they  are  aware  that  such  a  result 
would  speedily  take  place,  and  that  the  superiority  of  tlie 
old  commercial  state  is  such,  that  on  an  open  trial  of  strength, 
it  must  at  once  prove  fatd  to  its  younger  rivals.  As  this 
effect  is  thus  the  result  of  permanent  causes  affecting  both 
sides,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  it  will  be  lasting ;  and 
that  the  more  anxiously  the  old  manufacturing  state  advo- 
cates or  acta  upon  freedom  of  commercial  intercoui'se,  the 
more  strenuously  will  the  younger  and  rising  ones  advocate 
protection.  Reciprocity,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  question 
between  them  :  for  it  never  could  exist  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  manufactures  of  the  younger  state ;  and  if  that 
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Btate  has  began  to  enter  on  the  path  of  maDufactoring 
industr)',  it  never  will  be  permitted  bj  its  goTernment 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  tree  trade  must  of  necessitj  prove 
fatal  to  the  manufactares  of  the  younger  state,  it  as  certainl  j 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  agrictUture  of  the  older  ;  and 
it  is  this  double  effect,  this  RicrPBocrTY  of  Evil,  which 
renders  it  so  disastrous  and  impracticable  an  experiment  for 
both  the  older  and  the  younger  community.  The  reason  of 
this  has  uot  hitherto  been  geuerally  attended  to  ;  but  when 
ODce  it  is  stated,  its  force  becomes  obvious,  aud  it  famishes  the 
true  answer  on  principle  to  the  delusive  doctrines  of  free  trade. 

Nature  has  established,  and,  as  it  will  immediately  be 
shown,  for  very  wise  and  importaut  purposes,  a  permanent 
and  indelible  distinction  between  the  effects  of  civilisation 
and  opulence  on  the  production  of  food,  and  on  the  pre- 
paration of  manufactures.  In  the  latter,  the  discoveries  of 
science,  the  exertions  of  skill,  the  application  of  capital,  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  are  all-powerful,  and  give  the 
older  and  more  advanced  state  an  immediate  and  decisive 
advantage  over  the  younger  and  ruder.  As  regards  the  former, 
the  very  reverse  takes  place  :  the  additions  made  to  pro- 
ductive power  are  comparatively  inconsiderable  even  by  the 
most  important  discoveries  :  and  though  this  capital  and  in- 
dustry have  in  the  end  a  powerful  effect,  and  always  enable  the 
power  of  raising  food  for  the  human  race  to  keep  far  ahead  of 
the  wants  of  mankind, — ^yet  this  effect  takes  place  very  slowly, 
and  the  annual  addition  that  can  be  made  to  the  produce 
of  the  earth  by  such  means  is  by  no  means  considerable. 
The  introduction  of  thorough  draining  may  possibly  increase 
the  productive  power  of  the  soil  in  Great  Britain  a  third  : 
scientific  discovery  may  perhaps  add  another  third  ;  but  at 
least  ten  years  must  elapse  in  the  most  favourable  view  be- 
fore these  effects  generally  take  place — ere  the  judicious  and 
weU-directed  labours  of  onr  husbandmen  have  formed  rivu- 
lets for  the  superfluous  wet  of  our  fields,  or  overspread  the 
soil  with  the  now  vrasted  animal  remains  of  our  cities.  But 
our  manufactures  can  in  a  few  years  quadruple  their  pro- 
duce. So  vast  is  the  power  which  the  steam-engine  has 
made  to  the  powers  of  production  in  commercial  industry, 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  almost  indefinite  and  immediate 
extension  ;  and  the^at  difficulty  always  felt  is,  not  to  get 
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bands  to  keep  pace  mth  the  demand  of  the  coosumers,  but 
to  get  a  demaad  to  keep  pace  vith  the  handa  employed  in 
the  prodnctioD.  Manchester  and  Glasgow  coold,  in  a  few- 
years,  furnish  maslin  and  cotton  goods  for  the  whole  world. 

Nor  is  the  difference  less  important  and  conspicuous  in 
the  price  at  which  manufacturing  and  agricultural  produce 
can  be  raised  in  the  old  and  the  young  state.  This  is 
the  decisive  circumstance  which  renders  reciprocity  between 
them  impossible.  The  rich  old  state  is  as  superior  to  the 
young  one  in  the  production  of  manufactures,  as  the  poor 
young  state  is  to  the  rich  old  one  in  that  of  subsistence. 
The  steam-engine,  capital,  and  machinery,  hare  so  enor- 
mously increased  the  power  of  manufacturing  production, 
that  they  hare  rendered  the  old  commercial  state  omnipo- 
tent in  the  foreign  market  in  the  supply  of  its  articles. 
Nothing  but  fiscal  regulations  and  heavy  duties  can  protect 
the  young  state  from  ruin  in  those  branches  of  industry. 
Heavy  taxes,  high  wages,  costly  rents,  dear  rude  produce, 
all  are  at  once  compensated,  and  more  than  compensated, 
by  the  gigantic  powers  of  the  steam-engine.  Cotton  goods 
are  raised  now  in  Great  Britain  at  a  fifth  of  the  price  which 
they  were  during  the  war.  A  gown,  which  formerly  was 
cheap  at  £2,  10s.,  is  now  sold  for  ten  shillings.  Silks,  mus- 
lins, and  all  other  articles  of  female  apparel,  have  been 
reduced  in  price  in  the  same  proportion.  Colossal  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  the  master-manufacturers,  unbounded 
wealth  diffused  through  the  operative  workmen  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Lanarkshire,  even  at  these  extremely  reduced 
prices.  This  is  the  reid  reason  of  the  universal  effort  made 
by  aH  nations  which  have  the  least  pretensions  to  commer- 
cial industry,  of  late  years  to  exclude,  by  fixed  duties,  our 
staple  manufactures  ;  of  which  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  so  feelingly  complains,  and  which  the  advocates  of 
free  trade  consider  as  so  inexplicable.  A.  very  clear  prin- 
ciple has  led  to  it,  and  will  lead  to  it.  It  is  the  instinct  of 
Selp-Pbmbbtation. 

But  there  is  no  steam-engine  in  agriculture.  The  old 
state  has  no  supenority  over  the  young  one  in  the  cost 
of  producing  food ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  decidedly  its 
inferior.  There  the  apprentice  is  the  master.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.     Poland  can  raise  wheat  with  case  at 
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fifteen  or  tventj  shillings  a  quarter,  vhile  England  requires 
fiftj.  The  serf  of  the  Ukraine  would  make  a  fortune  on  the 
price  Bt  which  the  fanner  of  Kent  or  East  Lothian  would 
be  rendered  bankrupt.  The  Polish  cultivators  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  a  free  competition  with  the  British  ; 
but  the  British  anticipate,  and  with  reason,  total  destruction 
from  the  free  admisaion  of  Polish  grain.  These  facts  are  so 
notorious,  that  they  require  no  illuutration ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  coDcludon  to  which  thej  point  is  of  the  highest  impoir- 
tauce,  and  bears,  with  orerwhelmiug  force,  on  the  theory  of 
free  trade  as  between  an  old  and  a  joung  community. 
They  demonstrate  that  that  theory  is  not  only  practically 
pernicious,  but  on  principle  erroneous.  It  inrolves  an 
oblivion  of  the  fundamental  law  of  nature  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  effect  of  wealth  and  civilisation  on  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  on  the  raising  of  manufactures.  It  proceeds 
on  insensibility  to  the  difference  in  the  age  and  advancement 
of  nations,  and  the  impossibility  of  a  reciprocity  being  esta- 
blished between  them  without  the  ruin  of  an  important 
brandi  of  industry  in  each.  It  supposes  nations  to  be  of 
the  some  genus  and  age,  like  the  trees  in  the  larch  planta- 
tion, not  of  all  varieties  and  ages,  as  in  the  natural  forest. 
If  established  in  complete  operation,  it  would  only  lead  to  the 
min  of  the  manufactures  of  the  younger  state,  and  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  old  one.  The  only  reciprocity  which  it  can 
ever  introduce  between  such  states  is  the  reciprocity  of  evil. 
Illufltratione  from  everyday  life  occur  on  ^  aides  to  elu- 
cidate the  utter  absurdity,  and,  in  fact,  total  impracticability 
of  the  system  of  free  trade,  as  applied  to  nations  who  are, 
or  are  becoming  rivals  of  each  other  in  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Those  who  have  the  advantage  will  always  advocate 
free  competition  ;  those  who  are  labouring  under  impedi- 
ments wiU  always  exclaim  against  them.  In  some  cases  the 
young  have  the  advantage,  in  others  the  old  ;  but,  in  all,  the 
free  system  is  applauded  hy  those  in  the  sunshine,  and 
execrated  by  those  in  the  ^ade.  The  fair  debutante  of 
eighteen,  basking  in  the  bright  light  of  youth,  beauty,  birth, 
and  connexions,  has  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  freedom  of 
choice  iu  the  ball-room.  If  the  mature  spinster  of  forty 
would  divulge  her  real  opinion,  what  would  it  be  on  the 
same  scene  of  competition  "i     Experien(»  proves  that  she  is 
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glad  to  retire,  in  the  general  case,  from  the  nnequal  struggle, 
aod  fiuds  the  system  of  established  precedence  and  fixed 
rank  at  dinner-parties  much  more  rational.  The  leaders  on 
the  North  Circuit — Sir  James  Scarlett  or  Lord  Brougham 
have  no  objectiona  to  the  free  choice,  by  solicitors  and 
attorneys,  of  profeealonal  talent ;  but  their  younger  brethren 
of  the  gown  are  fain  to  take  shelter  from  such  formidable 
rirals  in  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  Crown,  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  or  some  of  the 
numerous  chartered  companies  in  the  country.  England  is 
the  old  lawyer  on  the  Circuit  in  manufactures — but  Poland 
is  the  young  beauty  of  the  ball-room  in  agriculture.  We 
should  like  to  see  what  sort  of  reciprocity  could  be  established 
between  them.  Possibly  the  young  belle  may  exchange  her 
beauty  for  the  old  lawyer's  guineas,  but  it  will  prore  a  bad 
reciprocity  for  both. 

It  is  usual  for  both  philosophers  and  practical  men  to 
ascribe  the  superior  cheapness  with  which  subsistence  can 
be  raised  in  the  young  state  as  compared  with  the  old  one, 
to  the  weight  of  taxes  and  of  debt,  public  and  private,  with 
which  the  latter  is  burdened,  from  which  the  former  is,  in 
general,  relieyed.  But,  without  disputing  that  these  circum- 
stances enter  with  considerable  weight  into  the  general 
result,  it  may  safely  be  aflSrmed  that  the  main  cause  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  two  laws  of  nature,  of  universal  and  per- 
manent application.  These  are  the  low  Talue  of  money  in 
the  rich  state,  in  consequence  of  its  plenty,  compared  with 
its  high  value  in  the  poor  one,  in  consequence  of  its  poverty, 
and  the  experienced  inapplicability  of  machinery  or  the 
division  of  labour  to  agricultural  operations. 

Labour  is  cheap  in  the  poor  state,  such  as  Poland, 
Frossia,  and  the  Ukraine,  because  guineas  are  few.  "  It  ia 
not,"  as  Johnson  said  of  the  Highlands,  "  that  eggs  wre  many, 
bnt  that  pence  are  few."  Commercial  transactions  being 
scanty,  and  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium  inconsiderable, 
it  exists  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  country.  People 
do  not  need  a  large  circulating  medium,  therefore  they  do  not 
boy  it ;  they  are  poor,  therefore  they  cannot  In  the  opu- 
lent and  highly  advanced  community,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reverse  of  all  this  takes  place.  Transactions  are  so  frequent, 
the  necessities  of  commerce  so  extensive,  that  a  large  circu- 
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lating  medium  is  soon  felt  to  be  indispensable.  In  addition 
to  a  considffl^ble  amount  of  specie,  the  aid  of  bank-notes, 
pnblic  and  prirate,  of  Gorernment  securities  and  eichequer 
bills,  and  of  private  bills  to  an  immense  amount,  becomes 
necessary.  M'CuUoch  calculates  the  circulating  medium  of 
Great  Britain,  including  paper  and  gold,  at  £72,000,000. 
The  bills  in  circulation  are  probably  in  amount  nearly  aa 
much  more.  A  hundred  and  forty,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  between  specie,  bank-notes,  ezdiequer  bills,  Govern- 
ment securities,  on  which  advances  are  made,  and  private 
bills,  constitute  the  ordinary  circulating  medium  of  twenty- 
seven  milliona  of  people  in  Great  Britain.  The  total  circu- 
lation of  Rusais,  with  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  not 
forty  millions  sterling.  The  effect  of  this  difference  ia 
prodigious.  It  is  no  wonder,  vhen  it  is  taken  into  account, 
that  wages  are  5^.  or  6d.  a-day  in  Poland,  or  the 
Ukraine,  and  28.  or  28.  6d.  a-daj  in  England. 

The  clearest  proof  that  this  is  the  great  cause  of  the  higher 
cost  of  raising  subsistence  in  the  old  than  in  the  young  state, 
is  afforded  by  the  different  value  which  money  bears  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  community.  Ask  any  house- 
keeper what  is  the  difference  between  the  expense  of  hving  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen,  and  he  will  answer,  that 
X1500  a-year  in  London  will  not  go  further  than  £1000 
a-year  in  Edinburgh,  or  £750  in  Aberdeen.  Yet  these 
different  places  are  all  situated  in  the  same  community,  and 
their  inhabitants  pay  the  same  public  taxes  and  very  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  local  ones.  It  is  the  vast  results  arising 
from  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  expenditure  in  one  place, 
compared  with  its  abstraction  from  others,  which  occasions 
the  difference.  But  if  this  effect  is  conspicuous,  and  matter 
of  daily  ofceervation,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  compact 
and  moderately  sized  country,  how  much  more  must  it  obtain 
in  regard  to  different  countries,  situated  in  different  latitudes 
and  political  circumstances,  and  in  different  stages  of  wealth, 
civilisatioD,  and  commercial  opulence  ?  Between  England, 
for  example,  and  Poland  or  the  Ukraine  ?  The  difference  is 
there  important  and  durable.  Wheat  can  be  raised  with  as 
good  a  profit  to  the  cultivator  for  sixteen  shillings  per  quarter 
in  Poland,  as  for  forty-eight  shillings  in  England  or  Scotland, 

This  greater  pressure  of  wages,  rent,  and  all  the  elements 
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of  coat,  in  the  old,  when  compared  with  the  young  commu- 
nity,  affects  the  manufacturer  as  veil  as  the  farmer ;  and  in 
some  branches  of  manufactures  it  does  so  with  an  over- 
vhelming  effect.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  advantages 
of  capital,  machinery,  and  the  diTision  of  labour,  render  the 
old  state  altogether  predominant  over  the  young  one  in 
these  particnlars.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  fixed  law  of 
nature,  that  the  progress  of  society  adds  almost  nothing  to 
the  application  of  machinery  to  agriculture,  but  indefinitely 
to  its  importance  in  manufactures.  Observe  an  old  man 
digging  his  garden  with  a  spade — that  is  the  moat  produc- 
tive species  of  cultivation  ;  it  is  the  last  stage  of  agricultural 
progress  to  return  to  it.  No  steam-engines  or  steam-ploughs 
will  ever  rival  it.  But  what  is  the  old  weaver  toiling  with 
his  hands,  to  the  huge  steam-power  mill,  turning  at  once 
ten  thousand  spindles  ?  As  dust  in  the  balance.  Man,  by 
a  beneficent  law  of  his  Maker,  is  permanently  secured  in 
his  first  and  best  pursuit.  It  is  in  those  which  demoralise 
and  degrade  that  machinery  progressively  encroaches  on  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  England  can  undersell  India  in  mus- 
lins and  printed  goods,  manufactured  in  Lancashire  or 
Lanarkshire,  out  of  cotton  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  ;  for  England,  though  younger  in  years  as  a  nation 
than  India,  is  older  in  civiliaation,  wealth,  and  power.  We 
should  like  to  see  what  profit  would  be  made  by  exporting 
wheat  from  England,  raised  on  land  paying  SOs.  an  acre  of 
rent,  by  labourers  paid  at  28.  a-day,  to  Hindostan,  where 
rice  is  raised  twice  a-year,  on  land  paying  Sa.  an  acre  rent, 
by  labourers  receiving  2d.  a-day  each. 

It  ia  the  constant  operation  of  (his  law  of  nature  which 
insurea  the  equalisation  of  empirea,  the  happiness  of  society, 
and  the  diapereion  of  mankind.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
we  have  only  to  reflect  ou  the  results  which  would  ensue  if 
this  were  not  the  case ;  if  no  unvarying  law  gave  man  in 
remote  situations  an  advantage  in  raising  subsistence  over 
what  they  enjoy  in  the  centres  of  opulence  ;  and  agriculture, 
in  the  i4;ed  and  wealthy  community,  was  able  to  acquire 
the  same  decisive  superiority  over  distant  and  compa- 
ratively poor  ones,  which  we  see  daily  exemplified  in  the 
production  of  manufactures.  Suppose,  for  example,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  steam-engine, 
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capital,  and  machiDerr,  to  the  raising  of  subeifitence,  Great 
Britain  could  undersell  tbe  cultivators  of  Poland  and  the 
Ukraine  as  effectually  as  she  does  their  mamdacturers  in 
the  production  of  cotton  goods ;  that  she  could  sell  in  the 
Polish  market  wheat  at  Ss.  a  quarter,  when  they  require 
158.  to  remunerate  the  cost  of  production.  Would  not  the 
result  be,  that  commerce  between  them  would  be  entirely 
destroyed ;  that  subsistence  would  be  exclusiyely  raised  in 
the  old  and  opulent  community  ;  that  mankind  would  con- 
gregate in  fearful  multitudes  round  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  the  world  ;  and  that  the  industry  and  progress 
of  the  more  distant  nations  would  be  irrevocably  blighted  1 
Whereas,  by  the  operation  of  the  present  law  of  nature, 
that  the  rich  state  can  always  undersell  the  poor  one  in 
manufactures,  and  the  poor  one  always  undersell  the  rich 
one  in  subsistence,  these  dangers  are  removed  ;  a  check  is 
provided  to  the  undue  multiplication  of  the  species  in  par- 
ticular situations ;  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind  over  the 
gtobe — a  vital  object  in  the  system  of  nature — is  secured, 
from  the  very  necessities  and  difficulties  in  which,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  the  old  and  wealthy  community  becomes 
involved. 

These  considerations  point  out  an  important  limitation 
to  which,  on  principle,  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  must  be 
subjected,  Perfecdy  just  in  reference  to  a  single  commu- 
nity, or  a  compact  empire  of  reasonable  extent,  they  wholly 
fail  when  applied  to  separate  nations  in  diflerent  degrees 
of  civilisation,  or  even  to  different  provinces  of  the  same 
empire,  when  it  is  of  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  such  different 
nations,  in  various  degrees  of  progress,  under  one  common 
dominion.  They  were  suggested,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
philosophers,  by  the  absurd  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of 
grain  which  existed  in  France  under  the  old  monarchy,  and 
which  Turgot  and  the  Economists  laboured  so  assiduously 
to  abolish.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  perfectly 
right  in  doing  so ;  for  France  is  a  compact,  homogeneous 
conntry,  in  which  the  cost  of  producing  subsistence  is  not 
materially  different  in  one  part  from  another,  and  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community  are  closely  identi6ed. 
The  same  holds  with  the  interchange  of  grain  between  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain,   or  of  the  various  parts  of 
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the  British  ialaada.  But  the  case  ia  videlj  different  with  an 
empire  like  the  British  in  modem,  or  the  Roman  in  ancient 
times,  so  exteosiTe  as  to  embrace  separate  )dngdoms, 
in  wholly  difierent  circumstances  of  cHmate,  progress,  and 
social  condition.  Free  trade,  in  such  circumstances,  must 
lead  to  a  destruction  of  important  interests,  and  a  total 
subrersion  of  the  balance  of  society  in  both  the  kingdoms 
subjected  to  it.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  present  condition  of  the  British,  or  the  past  fate 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  manufacturers — and  such  a  marrel 
may  'well  afford  a  subject  for  exultation — that  with  cotton 
■which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  they  can,  by  the 
aid  of  British  capital,  machinery,  and  enterprise,  undersell, 
in  the  production  of  mushn  and  cotton  goods,  the  natiTO 
Indian  manufacturers,  who  work  np  their  fabrics  in  the  close 
Ticinity  of  the  original  cotton-'fields.  The  constant  and 
increasing  export  of  British  goods  to  India,  two-thirds  of 
which  are  cotton,  demonstrates  that  this  superiority  really 
exists;  and  that  the  muslin  manufacturers  in  Hindostan, 
who  work  for  3d.  a-day  on  their  own  cotton,  cannot  stand 
the  competition  of  the  British  operatives,  who  receive  3a.  6d. 
a-day,  aided  as  they  are  by  the  almost  miraculous  powers 
of  the  steam-engine.  Free  trade,  therefore,  is  ruinous  to 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  India  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
Parliamentary  proceedings  are  filled  with  evidence  of  the 
extreme  misery  which  has  been  brought  on  the  native  manu- 
facturers of  Hindostan  by  that  free  importation  of  British 
goods,  in  which  our  political  economists  so  much  and  so 
freely  exult. 

The  great  distance  of  India  ftx)m  the  British  islands, 
the  vast  expense  of  transporting  bulky  articles  8000  miles 
across  the  ocean,  has  prevented  the  counterpart  of  this 
effect  taking  place,  and  the  British  farmers  feeling  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  Indian  plough,  in  hke  manner  as 
the  Indian  manufacturers  have  felt  the  ruinous  competition  of 
the  British  steam-engine.  But  it  is  clear  that,  if  India  had 
been  nearer,  the  former  effect  would  have  taken  place  as 
well  as  the  latter.  If  the  shores  of  Hindostan  were  within 
a  few  days'  sail  of  London  and  Liverpool,  and  the  Indian 
cultivators,  labouring  at  2d.  or  3d.  a-day,  had  been  brought 
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into  direct  competition  vith  the  British  farmers,  employing 
labourers  Ttho  received  28.  or  38.,  can  tbere  be  a  doubt  that 
the  British  farmers  would  hare  been  totally  destroyed  in 
the  straggle  ^  They  vould  hare  been  prostrated  by  the 
same  cause  which  has  mined  the  Indian  muslin  manu- 
facturers. Cheap  grain,  the  fruit  of  free  trade,  would  have 
demolished  British  agriculture  as  completely  as  cheap 
cotton  goods,  the  fruits  of  unlimited  importation,  have 
ruined  Indian  manufacturing  industry. 

Is,  then,  commercial  intercourse  impossible,  on  terms  of 
mutual  benelit,  between  states  in  widely  different  circum- 
stances of  commercial  or  agricultural  advancement ;  and  is 
the  only  reciprocity  which  can  exist  between  them  the  reci- 
procity of  eril  "i  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  rest  in  so 
unsatisfactory  a  conclusion.  A  most  advantageous  com- 
mercial intercourse  to  both  parties  may  be  carried  on,  but 
it  must  not  be  on  the  footing  of  free  trade.  The  foundation 
of  such  an  intercourse  should  be,  that  eftch  should  take,  on 
the  most  favourable  terms,  the  articles  which  it  wants  and 
does  not  produce,  and  impose  restrictions  on  those  which 
it  wants  and  does  produce.  On  this  principle,  trade  would 
be  conducted  so  as  to  benefit  both  countries,  and  injure 
neither.  Thus  England  may  take  from  India  to  the  utmost 
extent,  and  with  perfect  safety,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tea, 
spices,  cinnamon,  and  the  more  costly  species  of  shawls ; 
while  India  might  take  from  England  some  species  of  cotton 
manufacture  in  which  they  have  no  fabrics  of  their  own, 
cutlery,  hardware,  and  all  the  various  luxuries  of  European 
manufacture.  But  a  paternal  and  just  government,  equally 
alive  to  the  interests  of  all  its  provinces,  how  far  removed 
soever  from  the  seat  of  power,  would  impose  restrictions  to 
prevent  India  being  deluged  with  British  cottons,  to  the 
ruin  of  its  native  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  Britain — if 
the  distance  did  not  operate,  which  it  certainly  would,  as  a 
sufficient  protection — from  being  Sooded  with  Indian  grain. 
The  varieties  of  climate,  productions,  and  wants,  in  different 
countries,  are  such,  that  commerce,  regulated  on  these  prin- 
ciples, might  be  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent 
with  the  paramount  duty  of  proriding  in  each  state  for  the 
preservation  of  its  staple  artides  of  industry. 

The  Roman  empire,  In  andent  times,  afforded  the  clear- 
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est  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  these  principles  ;  and  the 
fate  of  their  vast  dominion  shows,  in  the  most  decisire 
manner,  vhat  is  the  inevitable  consequence  to  which  the 
free-trade  principles,  now  so  strongly  contended  for  by  a 
party  in  this  coxmtry,  must  lead.     Tacitus  says, 

"  At,  Heronle !  olim  ex  IialiS  l^oolbna  longinqnas  in  prOTiDciu  comme&tiu 
port&buitiir,  nee  nunc  infeaatditate  laboralvr ;  sed  Alricaiin  poHut  et  Egyp- 
tum  exer<xmti,  nayibusqaa  et  OMibofl  vita  popnli  Bomanl  permiaaa  est." 
^Taoitiib,  Armal.  xiL  43, 

Antiquity  does  not  contain  a  more  pregnant  and  import- 
ant passage,  or  one  more  directly  bearing  on  the  present 
policy  of  the  British  empire,  than  this.  It  demonstrates: 
1.  That  in  former  times  Italy  had  been  au  exporting 
country  :  "  olim  ex  ItaM  commeatus  in  longinquas  provin- 
cias  poi'tabantur."  2.  That  at  the  time  when  Tacitus 
wrote,  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  it  had  ceased 
to  be  so,  and*  had  come  to  import  largely  from  Africa 
and  Lybia  :  "  sed  nunc  Afiricam  potius  et  Egyptum  exer- 
eemus,"  3.  That  this  was  not  the  result  of  any  super- 
yening  sterility  or  unfruitfulness,  "  nee  nunc  infecunditate 
laboratur," — but  was  from  causes  which  made  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  purchase  grain  in  the  Egyptian  or  Lybian  markets, 
"  sed  Africam  potics  et  Egyptum  eiercemus," 

Of  the  extent  to  which  this  decay  of  agriculture  in  the 
central  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  went,  in  the  latter 
stages  of  its  history,  we  have  the  following  striking  account 
in  the  authentic  pages  of  Gibbon  : — 

"  S!ac«  the  age  of  "nberina,  the  deemf  afagTUxItart  had  bttn  felt  in  Ilafy; 
and  it  was  aJQSt  subject  of  compltuDt  that  the  life  of  the  Roman  people 
depended  on  the  accidents  of  tbe  wmda  and  the  waves.  In  the  division  and 
decline  of  the  empire,  the  tributary  harveiit  of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  with- 
drawn ;  the  namberj  of  the  inhabitants  coatinnallj  diminished  with  the 
means  of  subsistence;  and  the  country  was  exhausted  bj  the  irretrievable 
losses  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Pope  Gelasins  was  a  snbject  of 
Odoacer,  and  tie  affirms,  with  strong  exaggeration,  that,  in  TTmbria,  Tuscanj, 
and  (be  adjacent  provinces,  the  human  species  was  almost  extirpated." — 
GiSBOK,  vol.  vl.  c  xxz.vL  p.  295. 

Of  the  progress  and  extent  of  this  decay,  Gibbon 
gives  the  following  account  in  another  part  of  his  great 
work  : — 

"The  agricnittm  of  the  Boman  provinces  vat  uuennb^  ruuiA' ,■  and  in 
the  progieas  of  despotism,  which  tends  to  disappoint  its  own  purpose,  the 
emperors  were  obliged  to  derive  some  merit  firom  the  forgiveness  of  debu,  or 
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1  of  tributes,  which  tfadr  snUects  were  ntlerlj  iuc^iable  of 
nrdiag  to  the  new  division  of  ItaJ 
niMiiJK, 
retirameots  of  the  citiseiu  of  Rome,  extended  between  the  sea  ind  th« 


■  Italy,  the  fertile  and  bappy  pro- 
nia,  the  scene  of  the  etiiy  victories  and  of  the  delidons 
the  dtisens  of  Rome,  extended  between  the  sea  and  th« 
D  the  Tiber  to  the  Silaiins.  Within  sixty  yean  after  the 
d^th  of  CoDStaotuie,  andontheevidenceof  an  actoal  surrey,  an  esemption 
was  granted  in  favonr  of  330,000  Eaglish  acres  of  daert  md  tmeultwaled 
land,  wMol  amotmled  to  one-ei^iA  o^  the  vholt  tvrfact  of  theproBotce.  As 
the  footsteps  of  the  barbaiians  had  not  yet  tteen  seen  in  Italy,  the  cause  of 
this  amasine  desolation,  which  is  recorded  in  the  laws,  (Cod.  Theod.  Ixi. 
t.  36,  L  2,)  can  be  ascribed  only  to  die  administration  of  the  Bomaa 
emperoTB."— GiBBOM,  vol.  iU.  c.  xviiL  p.  87.    Edition  in  12  voloines. 

Michelet  obaerves,  in  his  late  profoand  and  able  His- 
tory of  France — 

"The  ChristisD  emperors  could  not  remedy  the  growing  depopnlatioa 
of  the  coontry  any  more  thsn  tbcir  heathen  predecessois.  AU  their  efforts 
only  showed  tiie  impotence  of  government  to  arrest  that  dreadful  evil. 
Sometimes,  alarmed  at  the  depopnlation,  tbey  tried  to  mitigate  the  lot  of 
tbe  farmer,  to  shield  him  against  the  landlord  ;  upon  this  the  proprietor  ex- 
claimed he  could  no  longer  pay  the  taxes.  At  other  times,  they  abandoned 
the  farmer,  surrendered  bim  to  the  landlord,  and  strove  to  chain  him  to  tbe 
soil;  but  tbe  nnbappy  cultivators  perished  or  fled,  <md  the  land  btxame 
dueritd.  Even  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  efforts  were  made  to  arrest  the 
depopnlation  at  the  expense  of  morals,  by  encouraging  concubinage.  Fer- 
Unax  granted  an  immnaity  from  taxes  to  those  who  conld  occupy  the  desert 
lands  of  Italy,  to  the  cultivator*  of  the  dittantprovmeet,  mid  fhe  allied  Ungt. 
Aurelian  did  tbe  same.  Probns  was  obliged  to  transport  from  Germany 
men  and  oxen  to  cultivate  GaoL*  Maximlan  and  Constantios  transported 
the  Franks  and  Germans  from  Ficardy  and  Hainanlt  into  Italy:  but  the 
depopnlation  in  the  towns  and  the  country  alike  contlnned.  Tbe  people 
sorreodered  themselves  in  tbe  fields  to  despair,  as  a  beast  of  bnrden  Ues 
down  beneath  his  load  and  rrfnses  to  rise.  In  vabi  the  emperor  strove,  by 
offers  of  immunities  uid  exemptions,  to  recall  the  cultivator  to  his  deserted 
fields.  Nothing  could  do  so.  Hie  desert  extended  daily.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century  there  was,  In  the  happy  Campania,  tbe  most 
fertile  province  of  the  empire,  620,000>iiy«rain  astateof  natmie."— Micbx- 
i*r,  Hiitmre  de  France,  i.  104-108. 

Pursued  to  its  very  graye  by  the  same  deep-rooted 
caase  of  evil,  the  strength  of  Italy,  even  in  the  last  stages 
of  its  decay,  vas  still  prostrated  by  the  importation  of 
grain  from  Egypt  and  Lyfaia.  "  The  Campagna  of  Rome," 
says  Gibbon,  "  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  in  vhich  the 
land  vas  barren,  the  waters  impure,  and  the  air  infections. 
Yet  the  number  of  citizens  siiil  exceeded  the  measure  of 
svbsistejice ;  their  precarious  food  was  supplied  from  toe 
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harvests  of  Egypt  and  Lyhia;  and  the  frequent  repetitions 
of  famine  betray  the  inattention  of  tlie  emperors  to  a  dis- 
tant proTince." — Gibbon,  vol.  viii  c.  xly.  162.* 

Nor  vas  this  desolating  scoarge  of  foreign  importation 
confined  to  Italy  ;  it  obtained  also  in  Greece,  equally  -with 
the  Aoflonian  fields,  the  abode  of  early  riches,  opulence,  and 
prosperity.  "  In  the  later  stages  of  the  empire,"  says 
Michelet,  "  Greece  was  almost  entirely  suppoHed  by  com 
raised  in  the  fidds  of  Podolia"  (Poland!) — Michelet, 
i.  277. 

Now,  let  it  be  recollected  that  this  continual  and  astonishing 
decline  of  agriculture,  and  disappearance  of  the  nnral  cultiva- 
tors in  the  latter  stages  of  the  Roman  empire,  took  place  in 
an  empire  which  contained,  as  Gibbon  tells  us,  120,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  and  1600  great  cities  ;  was  3000  miles  long 
and  2000  miles  broad  ;  contained  1,600,000  square  miles, 
chiefly  fertile  and  well-cultivated  land,  which  embraced  the 
fairest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  earth,  and  which  had 
been  governed  for  eighty  years  under  the  snccessive  sways  of 
Nerva,  Adrian,  Trajan,  and  the  two  Antonines,  with  con- 
summate wisdom  and  the  most  paternal  spirit.  The  scourge 
of  foreign  war,  the  devastation  of  foreign  tumies,  were  alike 
unknown  ;  profound  tranquiUity  pervaded  every  part  of  the 
empire  ;  and  a  vast  inland  lake,  spreading  its  ample  waters 
through  the  heart  of  the  dominion,  afforded  to  all  its  pro- 
vinces the  most  perfect  facility  of  intercourse  with  the  metro- 
polis and  the  central  parts  of  the  empire.  Yet  this  period 
— the  period  which,  Mr  Hume  has  told  us,  the  philosophers 
would  select  as  the  happiest  the  human  raoe  had  ever 
known — was  precisely  that  during  which  agriculture  so 
rapidly  declined  in  the  Itahan  and  Grecian  fields,  during 
which  the  sturdy  race  of  free  cultivators  disappeared,  and 
the  pliuna  of  Italy  were  entirely  absorbed  by  pasturage  and 
maintained  only  vast  herds  of  cattle  tended  by  slaves. 

What  was  it,  then,  which  in  an  empire  containing  so 
immense  a  population,  and  such  boundless  resources,  drawn 
forth  and  developed  under  so  wise  and  beneficent  a  race  of 
emperors,  occasioned  this  constant  and  uninterrupted  decay 

*  "  Quiugenft  tiginti  octo  millia  quadiingintB  duo  jugem,  qun  CunponiB  pro- 
Tinoik,  ^uzta  mBpeotorun  reUtianem,  in  deeertis  et  »qiialidu  loci*  baben  dignoe- 
dtnr,  iudem  prorinoialibua  oanoeBBum." — Cod.  Theod.  Ld.  i.  2SS2. 
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of  agriculture,  and  at  length  the  total  destnictioD  of  the 
rural  population  in  the  heart  of  the  empire  1  How  did  it 
happen  that  Italian  cultivation  receded,  as  Tacitus  and 
Gibbon  tell  us  it  did,  frcm.  the  time  of  Tiberius ;  and  equally 
under  the  ■wisdom  of  the  Antonines,  as  under  the  tjranny 
of  Nero,  or  the  civil  wars  of  Vitelliua  1  Some  general  and 
durable  cause  must  hare  been  in  operation  during  all  this 
period,  vhich  at  first  depressed,  and  at  length  totally 
destroyed,  the  numerous  body  of  free  Italian  cultirators,  who 
80  long  had  constituted  the  strength  of  the  legions,  and  had 
borne  the  Roman  eagles,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  to  the 
very  extremities  of  the  habitable  earth.  The  cause  is  appa- 
rent It  was  the  free  importation  of  Egyptian  and  Lyhian 
grain,  consequent  on  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion 
oyer  these  fertile  fields,  -which  effected  the  result.  Were 
England  to  extend  its  conquering  arms  orer  Poland  and  the 
Ukraine,  and,  as  a  nec^sary  consequence,  expose  the  British 
farmer  to  the  unrestrained  competition  of  Polish  and 
Russian  wheat,  precisely  the  same  result  would  ensue.  If 
the  shores  of  Hindostan  were  within  three  or  four  days' 
sail  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  as  those  of  Lybia  were 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  this  result  would  long  ago  hare 
taken  place.  Let  Polish  and  Russian  grain  be  admitted 
without  a  protecting  duty  into  the  British  harbours,  as 
Lyhian  and  Egyptian  were  into  those  of  Italy,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  the  race  of  cultivators  disappear  from  the  fields  of 
England,  as  they  did  from  those  of  old  Rome ;  and  the  words 
of  Tacitus  will,  by  a  mere  change  of  proper  names,  become 
a  picture  of  our  condition;  three  hundred  thousand  acres 
will  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature  in  Kent  and  Nor- 
folk, as  they  were  in  the  Campania  Felix.  "  Nee  nunc 
infecunditate  laboramur,  Podoliam  potius  et  Scythiam 
exercemos,  navibusqoe  et  casibus  vita  populi  Anglici  per- 
missa  est."* 

■  Sir  R  Peel  has,  in  1839,  in  lacgnage  equally  beautiful  and  juot,  painted  the 
dinatrouB  effeota  of  nich  a  change  en  Britiati  industry.  "  Ckiuld  you  prove  to  us 
that  the  true  principles  of  commercial  dealing  required  tia  to  purchase  com  in  the 
cbeapeet  market,  and  to  withdraw  the  capitBl  which  has  fertilised  the  inferior 
■oils  of  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  the  rich  but  unprofitable 
wastes  of  Poland,  still  we  should  hesitata.  We  ^ould  remember  with  pain  the 
eheerftil  smiling  prospects  which  were  thus  to  be  obwnired.  We  should  view  witii 
i«gTet  cultivatioQ  receding  from  the  hiU-top,  which  it  has  climbed  under  the  iufln- 
ence  of  protection,  and  from  which  it  sturveya  with  joy  the  progress  of  si 
toil.    If  you  coaviuced  us  that  jrour  most  sanguine  hopes  would  be  realisi 
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The  Free-traders  allege  that  the  decay  of  agriculture  in 
the  central  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  which,  by 
the  concurring  testimony  of  all  historians,  the  ruin  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Ceesars  was  chiefly  owing,  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  free  importation  of  grain  ftx)m  Egypt,  Podolia, 
and  Lybia,  but  to  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  the  gratui- 
tous distribution  of  grain  to  the  Roman  populace,  and  the 
dreadful  evils  of  domestic  slavery.  A  Tery  alight  considera- 
tion, however,  must  be  sufficient  to  show  that  these  causes, 
how  powerful  soever  in  producing  general  evils  over  the 
empire,  could  not  have  been  instrumental  in  occasioniug 
those  peculiar  and  separate  canses  of  depression,  which  ao 
early  began  to  check,  and  at  length  totally  destroyed,  the 
agriculture  of  its  central  provinces.. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Ceesars,  the  oppression  of  the  Pro- 
consuls, the  avarice  of  the  Patricians,  were  general  evils, 
affecting  alike  every  part  of  the  empire ;  or  rather,  they 
were  felt  with  more  severity  in  the  remote  provinces  than 
in  the  districts  nearer  home,  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
opportunities  of  escape  which  distance  from  the  central 
goremment  afforded  to  iniquity,  and  the  lesser  chance  of 
success  which  the  insurrection  of  a  remote  province  held 
forth  to  the  "wild  revenge"  of  rebellion,  Muscovite 
oppression,  accordingly,  is  more  severely  felt  at  Odessa  or 
Taganrog  than  St  Petersburg  ;  and  British  rule  is  far  from 
being  restrained  by  the  same  considerations  of  justice  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  as  on  those  of  the 
Thames.  The  gratuitous  distribution  of  grain  by  the 
Emperors  to  the  populace  of  Rome,  could  never  have 
occasioned  the  rain  of  the  Italian  ctUtivaiors.  Supposing 
that  the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  lazy  and  turbulent 
plebeians,  who  were  nourished  by  the  bounty  or  fed  by  the 
terrors  of  the  Ciesars,  were  the  most  useless,  worthless,  and 
dangerous  set  of  men  that  ever  existed,  (which  they  probably 

tiiia  countiy  would  beoome  the  workshop  of  (he  world— would  blight,  through  the 
ohe&piiMii  of  food  and  the  demand  for  foreign  oom,  the  nunuihcturiiig  induatrr  of 
STBTy  other  country,  ironld  present  the  duU  suooesaion  of  enormous  mtnufactut^ 
ing  towns  conneoted  b;  ntilwftya,  intenecting  the  abaiidoDed  tracts  which  it  was 
no  longer  profitable  to  cultiTate  ;  we  should  not  foi^t^  amid  all  these  pasBagee  of 
complete  hifipineaa.  Chat  it  has  been  under  the  iufluenoe  of  protection  to  agiioul- 
ture,  continued  for  two  hundred  ytara,  thkt  the  fen  has  been  dntioed,  the  wild 
tieatii  reokimed,  the  health  of  a  whole  people  improved,  their  life  prolonged, — 
and  aU  (hia,  not  at  the  expense  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  but  concuirentlr 
with  ila  wonderful  adTancemeat.'' 
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■were,)  that  circimiBtanee  could  neyer  hare  uprooted  the 
race  of  cultivators  from  the  plains  of  Lombard^,  Umbria, 
or  the  CampaDia  Felix.  The  greatest  possible  good  to  a 
nation,  according  to  the  Free-trader,  ia  cheap  grain,  and 
never  more  so  than  Trhen  it  is  purchased  or  imported  from  ■ 
foreign  growers.  If  this  be  true,  the  importation  of  the 
harrests  of  Egypt  and  Africa  into  the  Italian  harbours, 
either  by  the  Toluntarj  purchase  of  the  Roman  emperors,  or 
by  the  forced  tribute  in  grain  which  they  exacted  from  those 
provinces,  must  have  been  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
the  Italian  people.  How  then,  if  there  be  no  mischief  in 
sach  foreign  importations,  is  it  possible  to  ascribe  the  ruin 
of  Italian  cultivation,  and  with  it  of  the  Roman  empire,  to 
these  forced  contributions  1  If  the  Free-traders  bare 
recourse  to  such  an  argument,  they  concede  the  very  point 
in  dispute,  and  admit  that  the  introduction  of  foreign  grain 
is  injurious,  and  may,  in  the  end,  prove  &tal  to  the  agri- 
culture and  existence  of  a  state. 

Slavery,  though  a  great  evil,  will  as  little  explain  the 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  decline  of  Italian  and  Grecian 
cultivation  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
greater  part  of  the  labour  of  the  ancient  world,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  conducted  by  means  of  slaves.  They  were  slaves 
who  held  the  plough,  and  tilled  the  land,  and  tended  the 
flocks,  equally  in  Lybia,  in  Campania,  in  Egypt,  as  in 
Umbria.  Nay,  the  number  of  freemen,  at  least  in  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
empire,  was  incomparably  greaier  in  Italy  and  Greece,  the 
abode  of  celebrated,  powerM,  and  immortal  republics,  than 
in  Lybia  and  Egypt,  whidi  frx>m  the  earliest  times  had  been 
subject  to  the  despotic  sway  of  satraps,  kings,  and  tyrants. 
So  numerous  were  the  free  citizens  of  Rome  in  the  early 
days  of  the  empire,  that,  by  the  census  of  Claudius,  we  are 
told  by  Gibbon  they  amounted  to  6,945,000  men,*  tite 
greater  proportion  of  whom,  of  course,  were  residents  in 
Italy,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  centre  of  wealth, 
power,  and  enjoyment  While  so  great  was  the  multitude 
of  free  citizens  which  the  Republic  bequeathed  to  the  empire, 
rodent  and  exercising  unfettered  industry  in  Italy,  the 
cultivators  of  Africa  and  Egypt  were  all  serfe  and  slaves, 

*  OibhoH,  chap.  i.  08. 
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toiling,  like  the  West  Indian  Negroes,  beneath  the  laah  of  a 
master.  Hov,  then,  did  it  happen  that  the  labour  of  the 
Italian  freeman  was  disused,  and  at  length  eztingaished, 
while  that  of  the  African  and  Egyptian  stares  continued  to 
furnish  grain  for  Italy  down  to  the  very  latest  period  of  the 
empire  ?  We  are  told  that  the  labour  of  freemen  is  cheaper 
than  that  of  slayea  ;  and  the  Free-tradera  will  probably  not 
dispute  that  proposition.  It  could  not,  therefore,  hare  been 
the  slavery  of  antiquity  which  ruined  Italian  agriculture, 
carried  on,  in  part  at  least,  by  freemen  ;  since  African 
agriculture,  the  fruits  entirely  of  slaTery,  continued  to  fiourieh 
down  to  the  rery  last  days  of  the  Roman  world. 

The  seTere  taxation  of  the  emperors  is  justly  stated  by 
Gibbon  and  Sismondi,  as  well  as  Michelet,  as  a  principal 
cause  of  the  decline  of  Italian  ^riculture  ;  but  very  Uttle 
consideration  is  required  to  show,  that  this  cause  is  inade- 
quate to  explain  this  ruin  of  cultiration  in  the  Itidian 
plains,  when  it  continued  to  flourish,  and  maintain  the 
chief  cities  of  the  empire  with  food,  in  Egypt  and  Lybia. 
Heavy  as  it  was,  and  oppressive  as  it  ultimately  became, 
it  waa  equal;  it  was:the  same  everywhere;  it  might,  there- 
fore, satisfactorily  explain  the  general  decline  of  rural 
industry  through  the  empire,  and  donbtless  had  a  large 
share  in  contributing  to  its  downfall;  but  it  cannot  explain 
the  particular  ruin  of  it,  in  the  central  provinces  of  this 
vast  dominion,  while  it  continued,  down  to  the  very  last 
moment,  to  flourish  in  its  remote  dependencies. 

But  the  taxation  of  the  empire,  when  coupled  with  the  free 
importation  of  grain  from  these  distant  dependencies,  does 
afford  a  most  satisfactory,  and,  in  truth,  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  ruin  of  Italian  and  Grrecian  cultivation.  It  was 
a  fixed  principle  of  Roman  taxation,  that  the  duties  allotted 
on  a  particular  district  should  remain  fixed,  how  much 
soever  the  inhabitants  or  industry  of  the  prorince  might 
decline.  When,  therefore,  by  the  constant  importation  of 
Egyptian  and  African  grain,  raised  at  half  the  cost  at 
which  they  could  produce  it,  the  Italian  cultivators  were 
deprived  of  a  remunerating  return,  and  the  taxes  exacted 
from  each  district  nnderwent  no  diminution,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  small  farmers  and  proprietors  were 
ruined ;  that  they  took  refuge  in  the  industry  and  crowds 
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of  dties,  and  that  the  race  of  freemen  disappeared  from 
the  coQDtry.  A  similar  process  is  hot  going  on  in  the 
Turkish  provinces.  But  without  underraluing — on  the  con- 
trary, attaching  full  'weight  to  this  circumstance — nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  it  was  the  ruinous  competition  of 
foreign  grain,  raised  cheaper  than  they  could  produce  it, 
which  rendered  the  same  taxation  crushing  on  the  Italian 
fanners,  which  was  borne  with  comparative  facility  in  the 
remoter  provinces,  where  land  was  more  fertile,  and  labour 
less  expensive.  An  example  d  fortiori  when  applied  to  the 
British  empire,  where  the  Free-traders  wish  us  to  admit  a 
free  importation  of  grain  from  Poland  and  the  Ukraine, 
where  not  only  is  labour  cheap  but  taxation  trifling,  into 
the  British  islands,  where  not  only  is  labour  dear  but 
taxation  is  five  times  more  burdensome. 

And  for  a  decisive  proof  that  it  was  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  Egypt  and  Lybia  enjoyed  in  the  production  of 
grain,  and  not  any  other  causes,  which  occasioned  the  ruin 
of  Italian  agriculture,  and  with  it  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  condition  of  the  Italian 
fields  in  the  last  stages  of  the  government  of  the  Caesars. 
Already,  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny,  it  had  become  a 
subject  of  complaint  that  the  grecU  properties  were  ruining 
Italy  * — a  sure  proo^  when  we  remember  the  great  subdivi- 
sion of  estates  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  when,  literally 
speaking,  "  every  rood  had  its  man" — that  some  general  and 
irresistible  cause,  affecting  the  remuneration  of  their  industry, 
was  exterminating  the  small  proprietors.  Ere  long,  cultivators 
ceased  entirely  in  the  country,  and  the  huge  estates  of  the 
nobles  were  cultivated  exclusively  in  pasturage,  and  by 
means  of  slaves.  "  La  classe,"  says  Michelet,  "  despetita 
ciiUivateurs  peu  d  peu  a  disparu;  lea  grands  propri^taires 
qui  leur  succ^erent  y  supplferent  par  des  esclaves."t  It 
is  recorded  by  Olympiodorus,  that  when  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  Gioths,  it  contained  1,200,000  inhabitants,  and  was 
mainly  supported  by  1780  great  famiUes,  who  cultivated 
their  ample  estates  in  Italy  in  pasturage,  by  means  of 
slaves-^    For  centuries  before,  the  threat  of  blockading  the 

*  "  Venimqae  oon&tentibiia  latifumdin  perdidert  /MitoM."— Puht,  HiiL  Sat, 
+  Mkhclet,  i  88.  X  Oibton,  »i  36*. 
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Tiber  had  been  fouod  to  be  the  most  effectual  vaj  of 
coercing  the  Romaa  populace;  and  vheDerer  it  took  place, 
famine  ensued,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  the  Italian  proTinces. 
The  diminution  of  its  agricultural  produce  had,  long  before, 
been  stated  by  Columella  at  nine-tenths,  and  by  Varro  at 
three-fourths,  of  what  at  one  period  had  been  raised.  Yet 
such  was  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  nobles,  deriTed  from 
pasturage,  that  some  of  them  had  £160,000  a-year, — equal 
to  at  least  £300,000  a-year  of  our  money.*  Agriculture, 
therefore,  trafi  destroyed;  grain  -was  no  longer  raised  in 
Italy ;  Rome  was  wholly  dependent  on  foreign  supplies — 
but  pasturage  was  undecayed ;  and  colossal  fortunes  were 
enjoyed  by  a  wealthy  race  of  great  proprietors,  who 
managed  their  rast  estates  by  means  of  slares,  and  had 
bought  up  and  absorbed  the  properties  of  the  whole  free 
cultivators  in  the  country.  Such  was  the  effect  of  a  free 
trade  in  grain  in  ancient  times. 

The  Free-traders  seem  not  insensible  to  these  ineritable 
results  of  their  favourite  principles;  but  they  meet  them 
by  describing  such  coneequencea  as  rather  advantageous 
than  injurious.  If  England,  say  they,  can  raise  iron  and 
cotton  goods  cheaper  than  Poland,  and  Poland  and  Russia 
grain  cheaper  than  England,  then  the  interests  of  each 
require  that  they  should  follow  out  these  branches  of 
industry,  and  it  is  impolitic  to  strive  against  it.  Let, 
then,  England  admit  foreign  grain  at  a  nominal  duty,  and 
this  will  in  the  end  induce  Russia  and  Prussia  to  admit 
English  manufactured  goods  on  equally  favourable  terms ; 
and  thus  the  real  interests  of  both  countries  will  in  the  end 
be  promoted. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  system.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  impracticable  if  it  were  expedient.  In  the 
second,  it  is  inexpedient  if  it  were  practicable. 

It  is  impracticable  if  it  were  expedient.  Theoretical 
writers  may  coolly  discuss  in  their  closets  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  various  important  branches  of  industry,  the 
"  absorption"  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them  into  other 
pursuits,  and  the  transference  of  national  capital  and 
industry  from  agriculture  to  manufactures,  and  vice  versd; 
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but  it  is  impossible  to  effect  aach  changes  by  the  Toltmtary 
act  of  goTernment,  eTen  in  the  most  despotic  countij.  We 
sa;  hy  the  Toluntarj  act  of  goTemment;  because  there  is 
no  donht  that  it  may  be  effected,  though  at  an  enonnotui 
sacrifice  of  life,  vealth,  and  happiness,  by  the  silent  and 
unobserved  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  -which  are 
irresistible.  This  was  tbe  case  with  the  transference  of 
industry  from  agriculture  to  pasturage,  under  the  effect  of 
free  trade  in  grain  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
or  from  manufactures  to  agriculture,  irom  the  consequences 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  Italian 
republics  in  modem  times.  But  no  government — not  even 
that  of  the  Czar  Peter  or  Sultaun  Mahmoud — could 
succeed  in  destroying  or  nipping  in  the  bud  branches  of 
national  industry,  by  simple  acts  of  the  legislature  or  sove- 
reign authority,  not  imposed  by  external  and  irresistible 
authority.  The  Emperor  Paul  tried  it,  and  got  a  sash 
twisted  about  his  neck,  according  to  the  established  fashion 
of  that  country,  for  his  pains.  The  Whip  tried  it,  and 
were  turned  out  of  office  in  consequence.  All  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  despotic,  constitutional,  and  democratic, 
meet  our  concessions,  in  favour  of  free  trade,  by  increased 
protection  to  their  manufacturers.  They  dare  not  destroy 
their  rising  commercial  wealth  any  more  than  we  dare 
destroy  omr  old  colossal  agricultural  investments.  The 
republicans  of  America  even  exceed  them  in  the  race  of 
tariffs  and  protection.  Sixty-two  per  cent  has  lately  been 
laid  on  our  British  iron  goods  in  return  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  tariff ;  a  similar  duty  on  iron  and  cotton  goods,  it  is 
well  known,  is  contemplated  in  the  Prusdan  coatoms-Ieague  in 
Germany.  The  British  Government  has  at  length,  through 
its  prime  minister,  spoken  out  firmly  in  support  of  the 
existing  corn-laws.  The  feeling  of  the  agricultural  counties, 
as  evinced  at  the  late  meetings,  left  it  no  alternative. 
All  nations,  under  all  varieties  of  government,  situation, 
race,  and  political  circumstances,  concur  in  rising  up  to 
resist  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  Necessity  has  enlightened, 
experience  has  taught  them :  a  very  clear  motive  urges 
them  on,  which  is  not  likely  to  decline  in  strength  with  the 
progress  of  time — it  ia  the  matinct  of  self-preservation. 
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Such  a  ajfitem  as  the  Free-traders  adrocate,  if  practicable, 
Toold  be  to  the  last  degree  inexpedient. 

What  vould  be  its  result?  Why,  that  one  country 
vould  become  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  agricultural,  and  the 
other  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  manufacturing.  Is  this  a 
result  desirable  to  either  1  Admitting  that  a  city,  or  small 
state,  which  has  no  territory  which  can  furnish  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  subsistence  which  it  requires — 
like  Holland — may  do  well  to  attend  exclusively  to  manU' 
factures  and  commerce ;  or  a  country  which,  by  the  rigour 
of  nature,  or  the  remoteness  of  its  situation,  cannot  attain 
to  commercial  or  manufacturing  greatness,  would  do  well  to 
attend  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  or  productions  of  the 
earth  ;  the  question  which  here  occurs  is — Is  such  a  system 
advisable  or  expedient  for  a  nation  which  baa  received  from 
the  bounty  of  nature  the  means  of  rising  to  greatness  in  hoik — 
such  as  Great  Britain,  Russia,  or  Prussia  1  The  Free-traders 
would  have  England  sacrifice  its  agriculture  to  its  manufac- 
tures, and  Russia  sacrifice  its  manufactures  to  its  agricul- 
ture. Would  such  a  system  benefit  either  1  Would  Eng- 
land be  happier  or  richer,  more  stable  or  more  moral,  if  the 
already  colossal  amount  of  its  manufactures  were  trebled ; 
or  Russia,  if  its  rising  iron  and  woollen  fabrics  were 
destroyed,  and  its  industry  confined  exclusively  to  the  slow 
return  of  agricultural  labour  1  Is  it  desirable  that  the  zone 
of  tall  chimneys,  sickly  faces,  brick  bouses,  and  crowded 
jails,  which  at  present  spans  across  the  whole  of  England 
and  part  of  Scotland,  should  be  doubled  and  trebled  in 
breadth  ;  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  East 
Lothian  be  reduced  to  vast  unenclosed  pastures,  such  as 
overspread  Italy  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Roman  Empire  1 
Or  is  it  desirable  to  Russia  and  Prussia  that  they  should  be 
for  ever  chained  to  the  labour  of  boors,  serfs,  and  shepherds, 
and  all  the  virifying  and  important  effects  of  commercial 
wealth  be  denied  to  their  exertions  ?  Nature  has  designed, 
experience  tecommends,  a  very  different  system.  History 
tells  ns,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  is  in  the  tTUermix- 
ture  of  commerce  and  agriculture  that  the  best  security  is 
to  be  fonnd  for  social  happiness  and  advancement,  and  the 
most  efi«ctaal  antidote  provided  to  the  evils  to  which  either, 
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when  eziBtiDg  alone,  is  so  prone.  Mr  M'Culloch  has  told 
UB,  tbat  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
have  now  risen  to  such  a  prodigious  height,  that  any 
further  extension  of  them  is  undesirable,  and  that  no 
real  patriot  ■would  have  desired  them  to  have  become  so 
extensive  as  thej  already  are.  Is  it  desirable,  in  such  a 
state  of  matters,  to  go  on  increasing  the  same  splendid  but 
perilous  system,  and  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  great 

Killar  of  national  wealth,  security,  and  independence — the 
ind  of  the  state  1 
Further,  the  proposed  system  is  pernicious  even  vith 
reference  to  the  national  wealth  and  interests  of  the  manu- 
&cturer8  themselves,  as  tending  to  undei-mine  the  main 
branches  of  our  national  resources,  and  substitute  encou- 
ragement to  an  inferior,  instead  of  upholding  the  superior 
market  for  our  manufacturing  industry. 

Although  in  the  meetings  where  they  address  the  agri- 
cultural constituencies,  the  Free-traders  hold  out  that  their 
measures  would  benefit  the  manufacturers,  and  Twt  injure 
the  agricvUuriats ;  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  this 
is  a  mere  shallow  pretext,  put  forth  to  conceal  their  real 
objects  and  the  effect  of  their  measures,  and  that  the  result 
they  really  anticipate  is  as  different  from  that  as  the  poles 
are  asunder.  What  is  the  benefit  they  hold  out  to  the  com- 
munity as  an  inducement  to  go  into  their  measures?  Cheap 
grain.  What  is  the  motire  which  stimulates  all  their 
efforts,  and  which,  among  themselves  and  in  private  conver- 
sation with  all  men  of  sense,  they  at  once  admit  is  their 
ruling  object  ?  Reduced  wages ;  the  hope  of  extending 
our  exports  in  foreign  countries,  by  taking  an  additional 
quantity  of  their  rude  produce  ;  and  diminishing  the  cost 
of  production  to  our  manufacturers,  by  lowering  the  price 
of  food,  and  with  it  the  wages  of  labour.  The  whole 
strength  of  their  case  rests  iu  these  propositions.  Their 
influence  over  the  urban  multitudes  arises  solely  firom  the 
continual  reiteration  of  these  alluring  hopes.  If  these 
effects  are  not  to  follow  free  trade  and  the  efforts  of  the 
League,  in  the  name  of  heaven  what  good  are  they  to  do, 
and  why  do  they  agitate  the  country  and  subscribe  to  the 
League  fund  1    Sensible  men  do  not  throw  away  £100,000 
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for  nothing — for  oo  benefit  to  themselyes  or  others.  But 
these  prospects  are  as  fallacious  as  they  are  alluring,  and  so 
a  very  few  ohserrations  will  demonstrate. 

Considered  in  a  national  point  of  view,  if  the  matter  is 
brought  to  this  issue,  the  great  question  is — -Whether  agri- 
culture or  manufactures  is  the  superior  interest  in  the 
production  of  national  wealth.  Admitting  that  the  true 
policy  for  GrOTemment  is  to  protect  all  the  branches  of 
national  industry,  and  stoutly  contending,  as  we  do,  and 
ever  shall  do,  that  the  real  and  ultimate  interests  of  all  are 
the  same,  and  cannot  be  separated,  the  question  comes  to 
be,  if  one  fiercely  demands  the  sacrifice  of  the  other,  and 
insists  that  its  interests  are  so  weighty  and  momentous  that 
all  others  must  be  sacrificed  to  them,  which  of  the  two  thus 
placed  in  jeopardy  is  the  most  momentous?  which  brings  in 
most  to  the  national  treasury  'i  Now,  on  this  point,  the 
facts  are  as  adverse  to  the  arguments  of  the  League,  as  on 
all  other  branches  of  their  case. 

Take  the  sum-total  of  manufactures  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  accompanied  with  the  sum-total  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, in  order  to  discover  which  of  the  two  is  the  more 
valuable  interest ;  in  order  that  it  may  be  discovered,  if 
matters  are  brought  to  such  a  point  that  one  or  other  must  be 
abandoned,  which  is  to  be  sacrificed.  The  choice  of  a  wise 
government  could  not  be  doubtful,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
mate  the  selection.  The  agricultural  productions  of  the 
British  islands  amount  to  £300,000,000  a-year,  while  the 
sum-total  of  manufactures  of  every  description  is  only 
;£180,000,000.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  with  any  degree  of 
truth,  that  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  dependent  for 
its  existence  on  its  manufactures,  and  would  decline  if  they 
were  materially  injured  ;  for  the  example  of  modem  Italy 
and  Flanders  proves  that  three  centuries  after  a  country 
has  ceased  to  be  the  chief  in  manufacturing  or  commercial 
industry,  it  may  advance  with  undiminished  vigour  and 
success  in  the  production  of  agricultural  riches. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  statistical  documents  which 
have  now  been  prepared  with  so  much  care  by  Parliament, 
and  published  by  the  accurate  and  indefatigable  Mr  Porter, 
himself  a  decided  Free-trader,  demonstrate  that,  of  the 
manufacturing  productions,  nearly  three-fourths  are  taken 
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off  by  the  home  market,  and  four-fifihs  by  the  home  and 
colonial  market  taken  together,  leaving  only  ONE-FlFTH_/br 
the  whole  foreign  markets  of  the  world  put  together.  The 
total  amount  of  British  manufactures  annually  produced  is 
about  X180,000,000  worth,  of  which  ouly  £47,000,000  is 
taken  off  by  the  whole  external  trade  of  the  world  put 
together,  while  no  less  than  £133,000,000  is  consumed  in 
the  home  market ;  and  of  the  foreign  consumption,  fully  a 
third  is  absorbed  by  the  British  colonies,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  So  that  the  home  and  colonial  trade  is  to  the 
whole  foreign  put  together  as  5  to  1.  And,  while  the  total 
produce  of  manufactures  is  XI  80,000,000  annually,  and  of 
mines  and  minerals  £13,776,000,  the  amount  of  agricultural 
produce  annually  extracted  &Dm  the  soil  is  not  less  than 
£300,000,000  ;  or  a  half  more  than  the  whole  maQU- 
factures  and  mines  put  together.  Further,  if  we  jMm- 
pare  the  proportion  purchased  of  our  manufactures  which 
is  taken  off  by  foreign  nations,  for  the  export  to  whom  we 
are  required  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  our  domestic  agricul- 
ture, with  what  is  consumed  by  our  own  native  population, 
whether  in  the  British  islands  or  in  our  colonies  of  British 
descent,  the  difference  is  prodigious,  and  such  as  might  well, 
even  for  its  own  sake,  make  the  Anti-com-law  League 
pause  in  its  career  of  violence.  From  the  tables  compiled 
from  Porter's  Parliamentary  Tables,  and  the  population  of 
the  different  states  to  whom  we  export,  taken  from  Malte 
Brun  and  Balbi,  it  appears,  that  while  the  British  popula- 
tion, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  consume  from  £3  to  £5 
a-head  worth  of  our  manufactures,  and  in  Australia  from 
£.7  to  £8  a-head,  the  foreign  nations  to  whom  we  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  British  agiiculturists,  take  off  per  head  only 
AS  MANY  PENCE.  In  preferring  the  one  to  the  other,  there- 
fore, we  are  literally  speaking  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
We  have  shown  how  agriculture  was  ruined  in  tho 
Roman  empire  in  Italy,  by  the  free  importation  of  grain 
from  the  Lybian  and  Egyptian  provinces  of  the  empire. 
As  a  contrast  to  that  woful  progress,  the  main  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  Csesiu^,  we  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  progress  of  British 
exports  in  ofBcial  value,  from  1790  to  1840,  premising 
that  the  wliole  of  that  period  was  one  of  protection  to 
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the  Britieh  agriculturist ;  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  period,  hy  the  effects  of  the  war — during  the  last 
tTenty-five,  hy  the  operation  of  the  com  law  and  sliding 
scale,  introduced  in  1814.  We  challenge  the  adrocates 
of  free  trade  to  search  the  annals  of  the  world  for  a  similar 
instance  of  progress  and  prosperity  flowing  from,  or  co- 
existent with,  the  practical  adoption  of  their  principles. 

These  facts,  which,  in  truth,  are  altogether  decisive 
of  the  present  question,  point  to  the  great  source  from 
which  the  errors  of  the  Free-trade  party  are  deriTed,  and 
which  appears,  in  an  especial  manner,  their  favourite 
position,  that  cheap  prices  constitute  an  unmitigated 
blessing,  and  that  the  great  thing  to  attend  to  is  to 
increase  our  imports.  Cheap  prices  of  gi-ain  are  like  the 
Amreeta  cap  in  Kehama — the  greatest  of  all  blessings 
or  the  greatest  of  all  curses,  according  aa  they  arise 
from  magnitude  of  domsstic  production,  or  magnitude  of 
foreign  importation.  Of  the  first  we  had  an  eiample  during 
the  five  successive  fine  years,  from  1830  to  1835,  during 
which  the  foreign  importation  was  practically  abolished  by 
the  abundant  harvests,  and  the  consequent  high  duty  on  grain 
under  the  sliding  scale.  This  was  a  period,  as  all  the  world 
kuows,  of  universal  and  unexampled  commercial  prosperity. 
Of  the  second  we  had  a  memorable  example  during  the  five 
successive  bad  years  which  elapsed  from  1836  to  1840, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  com  Laws,  from  the  effect  of  the 
same  sliding  scale,  and  the  continued  high  prices,  were  prac- 
tically abolished ;  and  importations,  at  the  close  of  the  period, 
amounted  to  2,500,000  quarters,  and,  on  an  average  of  tho 
whole  years,  were  little  short  of  2,000,000  of  quarters.  And 
what  was  the  result?  The  exportation  of  6,000,000  of  sove- 
reigns in  a  single  year  to  buy  grain ;  an  unexampled  pressure 
on  the  money  market ;  commercial  embarrassments,  long 
continued,  and  severe  beyond  all  former  precedent ;  the 
contraction  of  £10,000,000  of  additional  debt  in  four  years, 
and  the  creation  of  a  deficit  which  at  lengtli  rose  to  the 
formidable  amount,  in  1842,  of  £4,000,000  steriing  I  And 
what  first  dispelled  this  distress,  and  arrested  this  downward 
and  disastrous  progress  1  The  fine  harvests  of  1842 — the 
blessed  snn  of  its  long  summer,  followed  by  the  more 
checkered,  but  also  fine  summer  of  1843,  which  again  gave 
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US  plenty,  derived  from  domestic  production,  and  conaequent 
general  and  increasing  manufacturing  as  veil  as  rural  pros- 
perity. 

It  is  in  Tain,  therefore,  to  say  that  cheap  prices  are  a  bless- 
ing in  themselves,  and  the  consumers  at  least  are  ever  bene- 
fited by  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  grain.  Cheap  prices  are  a  real 
blessing  if  that  effect  consists  with  prosperity  to  the  pro- 
ducer, as  by  improved  methods  of  cultiration  or  manufacture, 
or  the  benignity  of  nature  in  giring  fine  seasons.  But  cheap 
prices  are  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  and  to  none  more  than 
the  consumers,  if  they  are  the  result,  not  of  the  magnitude 
of  domestic  production,  hut  of  the  magnitude  of  foreign 
importation.  It  was  that  sort  of  cheap  prices  which  ruined 
the  Roman  empire,  from  the  destruction  of  the  agriculture 
of  Italy  ;  it  is  that  sort  of  cheap  prices  which  has  ruined 
the  Indian  weavers,  from  the  disastrous  competition  of  the 
British  steam-engine  ;  it  is  that  sort  of  low  prices  which  has 
BO  grievously  depressed  British  shipping,  from  the  disastrous 
competition  of  the  Baltic  vessels  under  the  reciprocity  system. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  consumers  to  say — We  will  separate  our 
case  from  that  of  the  producers,  and  care  not,  so  as  we  get 
low  prices,  what  comes  of  them.  Where  will  the  consumers 
be,  and  that  ere  long,  if  the  producers  are  destroyed  1  What 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  landlords  if  their  farmers  are 
ruined  1  or  of  bondholders  if  their  debtors  are  bankrupt  ? 
or  of  railway  proprietors  if  traffic  ceases  1  or  of  owners  of 
bank  stock  if  bills  are  no  longer  presented  for  discount  ?  or 
of  the  3  per  cents  if  Grovemment,  by  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country,  is  rendered  bankrupt  ?  The 
consumers  all  rest  on  the  producers,  and  must  sink  or  swim 
with  them. 
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"  ExPEElENCE,"  mjB  Dr  Johnaon,  "  is  the  great  test  of  tnith, 
and  is  perpetually  contradicting  the  theories  of  men."  "  If 
an  empire,"  said  Napoleon,  "  were  made  of  granite,  it  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  powder  bj  political  economists."  Neyer 
was  there  a  period  when  the  truths  stated  by  these  master 
minds  were  so  clearly  and  strikingly  illustrated  as  the  pre- 
sent ;  neyer  was  there  an  epoch  when  the  necessity  was  so 
feifffully  eirinced  of  casting  oflF  the  speculative  dogmas  of 
the  times,  and  shaping  our  course  by  the  broad  light 
which  experience  has  thrown  on  human  transactions.  If 
this  is  done,  if  wisdom  is  learnt  by  experience,  and  error 
expelled  by  suffering,  it  is  yet  possible  to  remedy  the  evils ; 
though  not  before  a  ft'ightfiil  and  yet  unfelt  amount  of 
misery  has  been  encountered  by  the  people. 

For  the  last  thirty  yeara,  the  Liberal  party  have  had  the 
almost  uncontrolled  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
One  by  one,  they  have  beat  down  all  the  ancient  safeguards 
of  British  industry,  and  given  eff'ect  to  the  whole  theoretical 
doctrines  of  the  political  economists.  So  complete  has  been 
their  ascendency  in  the  national  councils — so  entire  In 
general  the  acquiescence  of  the  nation  in  their  direction, 
that,  without  one  single  exception,  all  their  doctrines  have 
been  carried  into  practice;  and  the  year  1847  exhibits  a 
fair,  and  it  may  be  presumed  average  result  of  the  Liberal 
system  when  reduced  into  execution.  The  result  is  so 
carious,  its  lessons  are  so  pregnant  with  instruction,  its 
warning  of  coming  disaster  is  so  terrible,  that  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opening  of  a  new  year  to  portray  them  in  a 
few  paragraphs  to  our  readers. 
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The  first  great  change  -which  took  place  in  British  policy 
■ffaa  in  1819,  bj  the  famous  Bank  Restriction  Act,  passed 
in  that  year.  Every  one  knows  that  the  obligation  on 
the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  in  specie  was  suspended  by 
Mr  Pitt  in  February  1797;  and  that  under  that  system  the 
empire  continued  to  rise  irith  all  the  difficulties  by  vhich 
it  was  surrounded,  until  in  the  latter  years  of  the  var  it 
bore  -without  difficulty  an  annual  expenditure  of  from 
£110,000,000  to  £120,000,000  annually.  But  under  the 
new  system  introduced  in  1819,  the  currency  was  restricted 
by  imposing  on  the  bank  the  obligation  of  paying  its  notes, 
when  presented,  not  in  gold  or  silver,  but  in  gold  alone. 
The  currency  -was  baaed  on  the  article  in  commerce  most 
dificult  to  keep,  most  easy  of  transport,  most  ready  to  slip 
away — the  most  precious  of  the  precious  metals.  The  result 
baa  been  that  the  nation — which,  with  a  population  of 
18,000,000  of  souls,  raised  -without  difficulty  £71,000,000 
annually  by  taxes,  and  from  £30,000,000  to  £40,000,000 
annually  by  loans  in  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  of  which  at 
least  a  half  vas  sent  abroad,  and  wholly  lost  to  the  nation — 
is  now,  with  a  population  of  28,000,000,  not  able  to  raise 
in  round  numbers  above  £51,000,000  on  an  average  of 
years  by  taxation,  and  is  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by 
the  purchase  of  £33,000,000  worth  of  foreign  grain  in  1 846 
and  1847,  and  the  expenditure  of  £35,000,000  in  1846, 
and£25,000,000  in  the  first  six  months  of  1 847,  on  domestic 
railways,  every  shilling  of  which  last  sum  was  spent  at  home, 
and  puts  in  motion  industry  -within  the  nation. 

The  next  great  change  was  made  in  the  year  1821, -when 
the  reciprocity  system  was  introduced  by  Mr  Huskisson. 
This  subject  has  acquired  great  importance  now,  from  the 
avowed  intention  on  the  part  of  Government,  scarcely  dis- 
guised in  the  opening  speech  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  to 
follow  up  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  which  made  such 
laborious  inquiries  last  session,  by  a  bill  for  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  Navigation  Laws.  We  shall  not  enlarge  on  this 
subject,  the  vastness  and  importance  of  which  -would  require 
a  separate  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  here,  too, 
experience  has  decisively  warned  us  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  path  on  which  we  have  entered,  and  of  the 
truth  of  Adam  Smith's  remark,  that  "  tbongh  some  of  the 
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regulations  of  this  famous  act  may  hare  proceeded  from 
national  aoimositiy,  thej  are  all  as  wise  as  y  dictated  hy  tim 
most  deliberate  wisdom.  As  defence  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation  is  perhaps 
the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England."  * 
It  appears  from  the  parliamentarj  tables  compiled  bj  Mr 
Porter,  that,  while  the  British  tonnage  with  the  Baltic 
powers  had  increased  from  1801  to  1821,  under  the  pro- 
tective system,  to  a  yeiy  considerable  degree,  theirs  with  us 
had  declined  during  the  same  period  ;  under  the  reciprocity 
system,  our  tonnage  with  them  had  on  the  whole  decreased 
to  a  third  of  its  former  amonnt,  while  their  shipping  with 
us  had,  during  the  same  period,  quadrupled-t  It  further 
appears,  from  the  same  tables,  that  the  great  increase  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  same  period,  has  arisen  from  the 
prodigious  growth  of  our  colonial  trade,  or  increase  of  the 
countries  with  whom  we  had  concluded  no  reciprocity  treaties, 
but  left  them  on  the  footing  of  the  protection  of  the  old  Navi- 
gation Laws.  And  though  the  profits  of  shipping  of  all  sorts 
have  received  a  vast  addition  from  the  enormous  importations 
consequent  upon  Sir  R.  Peel's  free-trade  measures,  yet  the 
returns  of  these  years  prove  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
increase  has  accrued  to  foreign  states  and  powers,  which 
may  at  any  time  turn  the  maritime  resources  thus  acquired 
against  ourselves.     Suffice  it  to  say,  as  au  example  of  this 
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f  Table  Bbowing  the  Britiiih  and  Foreign  tonnage  irith  Sweden,  Korwa;,  Deo- 
marii,  (ud  Prussia,  since  the  Beciprocity  treaties  with  these  powers  in  I  SSI. 
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truth,  that  of  the  ships  which,  in  1846,  imported  4,900,000 
quarters  of  com  into  the  British  harbours,  do  less  than  three- 
fourths  were  foreign  Tessels,  and  only  one-fourth  British. 
Nevertheless,  so  insensible  are  political  fanatics  to  the  moat 
decisire  facts,  vhen  thej  militate  against  their  favourite 
theories,  that  it  is  in  the  full  knowledge  of  these  facts  that 
Government  are  understood  to  be  prepared  to  introduce, 
even  in  this  session  of  parliament,  a  measure  for  the  aboli- 
tion, or  at  least  the  essential  abrogation,  of  the  Navigation 
Laws. 

The  third  great  change  made  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  the  Liberal  system  has  received  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  has  had  the  fairest  opportunity  for  displaying  its 
unmixed  blessings.  The  Catholic  disabilities,  which  we  had 
been  told  for  thirty  years  were  the  main  cause  of  its 
distressed  condition^  were  repealed  in  1829.  A  large 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform — larger  than  the  most 
vehement  Irish  patriots  ventured  to  dream  of — was  conceded 
in  1832.  Corporate  reform  succeeded  in  1834  ;  the  Pro- 
testant corporations  were  dispossessed  of  power  ;  the  entire 
management  of  aU  the  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romish  multitude ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  county  magistracy  was,  by  the  appointment 
of  successive  Liberal  Lord-Chancellors,  drawn  from  the 
better  part  of  those  of  the  same  religious  persuasion.  The 
Protestant  clergy  were  deprived  of  a  fourth  of  their  incomes 
to  appease  the  Romish  Cerberus  ;  and,  to  avoid  the  vexa- 
tion of  collecting  tithes  from  persons  of  a  diflPerent  religious 
belief,  they  were  laid  directly  as  a  burden  on  the  land ; 
Maynooth  was  supported  by  annual  grants  from  govern- 
ment ;  the  system  of  national  education  was  modified  so  aa 
to  please  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Monster  meetings, 
where  sedition  was  always,  treason  often,  spoken,  headed  by 
O'Connell,  were  allowed  to  go  on,  without  the  slightest 
opposition,  for  two  years  ;  and  when  at  length  the  evil  had 
risen  to  such  a  height  that  it  could  no  longer  be  endured, 
the  leading  Agitator,  after  being  convicted  in  Ireland,  was 
liberated,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  twelve  judges,  by  the  casting-vote  in  the  House  of  Peers 
of  a  Whig  law- Lord.     British  liberality,  when  the  season  of 
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distress  came,  was  extended  to  the  famishing  Irish,  with 
UDheard-of  munificence ;  and  while  the  Higmanders,  who 
suffered  equally  under  the  potato  failure,  got  nothing  but 
from  the  never-failing  kindness  of  British  charity,  Ireland, 
besidcB  its  full  share  of  that  charity,  received  a  national 
grant  of  ten  millions  3TBRLIng,  of  which  no  less  than 
eight  millions  were  borrowed  by  Great  Britain. 

What  have  been  the  results  t  Has  crime  decreased,  and 
industry  improved,  and  civilisation  advanced,  under  the 
Liberal  system  1  Has  attachment  to  the  British  government 
become  universal,  and  hatred  of  the  stranger  worn  out,  in 
consequence  of  the  leniency  with  which  they  have  been 
treated,  and  the  unparalleled  generosity  with  which  their 
wants  have  been  supplied  \  The  facts  are  notoriously  and 
painfully  the  reverse.  Hatred  of  the  Saxon  was  never  so 
general  or  so  vehement ;  idleness  and  recklessness  were  never 
so  widespread  ;  destitution  was  never  so  universal ;  life  and 
property  were  never  so  insecure, — as  after  this  long-continued 
system  of  concession,  and  these  unparalleled  acts  of  private 
and  public  generosity.  The  Irish  Repealers  declare,  that 
though  Ireland,  like  England,  has  been  blessed  with  an 
uncommonly  fine  harvest,  there  are  four  millions  of  persons 
in  that  country  in  a  state  of  hopeless  misery  ;  and  suppos- 
ing, as  is  probably  tlie  case,  that  this  statement  is  exagge- 
rated, the  authentic  reports  to  Parliament  on  the  state  of  the 
poor  prove  that  there  are  above  two  milUons  of  paupers,  or 
a  full  fourth  of  the  population,  in  a  state  verging  on  starva^ 
tion.  A  new  so-called  Coercion  Bill  has  been  brought  into 
Parliament  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  crimes  of 
violence,  and,  above  all,  of  cold-blooded  murders ;  and  on 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  its  introduction  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  must  speak  for  himself.  Sir  George 
Grey  said,  on  November  30,  1847,  on  moving  the  first 
reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  that,  during  the  six  months 
ending  October  1846,  the  heinous  crimes  of  violence  in 
Ireland  stood  as  follows  : — 

"Homicide,     ......  68 

Attempts  apon  life  bj  firing  at  the  peraan,  56 

Robberies  of  arn)  8,     .....  207 

Firing  into  dwelling-honges,  ...  61 
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Fur  tbo  six  montba  ending  October  1847,  tbe  nomber  increased  to — 
Homicides,    ......  96 

Attempts  npon  life  b^  firing  at  the  person,  126 

Robberies  of  uma,    .....  5110 

Firing  int«  dweliing-hoasee,  .         116 

It  wonld  thus  be  seen  that  tbere  was  a  fearful  increase  in  the  amoont 
of  these  four  classes  of  crime.    The  whole  of  Ireland  was  Implicated  in  the 
flhaoK  and  disgrace  consequent  npon  this  large  increase  of  crime.    Looking 
at  the  poUc«  retoms  for  the  month  of  October,  (for  from  that  period  it  was 
that  those  crimes  commenced  lo  increase  at  sacb  a  fearful  rate,)  he  found 
the  fbllowing  resnita  for  the  whole  of  Ireland : — 

Homiddes,    ......  19 

Firing  at  the  person,  .  .  .  .  SS 

Firing  into  dwelling- hotises,  ...  26 

Bobberies  of  arms,    .  .  .118 

Mailing  a  total  of  cases,  .  195 

Looking  at  the  districts  in  which  these  crimes  were  committed,  he  fbond 
that  the  total  number  of  all  those  crimes  committed  in  three  of  the  connties 
of  Ireland,  i.  e.,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperar}',  was  to  the  whole  of  Ireland 
as  139  to  175,  or  that  71  per  cent  of  the  whole  amoont  of  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  those  three  counties,  which  did  not  inclndo  more  than  13  per  cent 
of  all  Ireland." 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  Liberal  goyemment  during 
twenty  years  in  Ireland.  And  it  is  particularly  wortliy  of 
notice,  that  the  three  counties  in  which  this  unenviable  pre- 
emineQce  of  atrocious  crime  exists — ^Tiz.,Clare,  Limerick,  and 
Tipperary — are  precisely  those  in  which  the  Komish  faith  is 
most  inveterate,  and  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  most 
unbounded. 

The  next  great  change  introduced  by  the  Liberal  party, 
was  by  the  carrying  through  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  set- 
thng  tlie  constitution  upon  an  entirely  new  basis  by  the  act 
of  1832.  We  do  not  propose  at  present  to  resume  any 
part  of  that  great  debate,  in  which  at  uie  time  this  Magazine 
took  so  prominent  a  part.  We  have  seen  no  cause  to  change 
any  of  the  opinions  then  expressed,  and  only  pray  God  that 
the  predictions  then  made  may  not  be  too  faithfully  verified. 
As  little  shall  we  inquire  whether  the  changes  which  have 
since  ensued,  and  under  which  the  nation  is  now  so  griev- 
ously  labouring,  are  or  are  not  to  be  ascribed,  as  we  then 
foretold,  to  the  constitution  of  govenimcot  as  then  framed, 
and  the  urban  ascendency  which  the  bestowing  of  two-thirds 
of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  towns  neces- 
sarily occasioned.  We  are  content  to  accept  the  constitu- 
tion, as  new-modelled  by  the  Reform  Bill,  as  the  constitution 
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of  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  to  support  it  as  such.  We 
know  that  by  it  the  goTernment  of  the  country  is  substan- 
tially vested  in  the  majority  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
electors.  We  aim  only  at  explaining  facts  and  dispelling 
illusions  to  these  electors.  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that, 
vhether  the  Reform  Bill  has  worked  for  good  or  for  evil  as 
regu'ds  the  industrious  classes  ;  whether  it  has  substituted 
or  not  substituted  moneyed  for  landed  ascendency ;  whether 
or  not  the  first  devil  has  been  expelled,  but  straightway  he 
has  returned  with  seven  other  devils  worse  than  himsell,  and 
the  last  state  of  the  man  is  woree  thaa  the  first — in  any  of 
these  cases  the  Liberal  party  have  got  nothing  to  say,  and 
have  no  title  to  complain  of  the  results  which  have  followed. 
They  got  everything  their  own  way  ;  they  remodelled  the 
constitution  according  to  the  devices  of  their  own  hearts ; 
and  if  they  are  now  suffering,  they  are  reaping  the  fruits  of 
the  seed  which  they  themselves  have  sown. 

But  of  all  the  innovations  of  the  Liberal  party,  that 
of  which  the  consequences  have  been  most  disastrous  within 
the  sphere  of  their  immediate  influence,  and  which  have  now 
been  demonstrated  in  the  most  decisive  way  by  the  results 
of  experience,  are  the  changes  they  have  made  on  our  West 
India  colonies.  They  exhibit  a  series  of  alterations  so 
perilous,  so  irrational,  so  disastrous,  that  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  they  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals,  extensive  as  they 
are,  of  human  folly  and  perversity.  Only  think  what  they 
■were  1 

We  first,  in  1807,  abolished  the  slaTe-trade  in  our 
dominions.  So  far  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  step 
taken  was  both  just  and  expedient — -just,  because  the 
iniquitons  traflSc  in  human  flesh  should,  at  all  hazards,  be 
stopped  in  a  Christian  state;  expedient,  because  we  already 
posaeased,  in  the  colonies  themselves,  a  large  Negro  popula- 
tion, perfectly  capable,  if  well  treated,  of  keeping  up  and 
increasing  its  own  numbers,  and  performing  all  the  field 
operations  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  produce,  which  at 
that  period  employed  250,000  tons  of  British  shipping  for 
its  transport,  and  maintained  a  population  that  consumed 
X3,500,000  worth  of  British  manufactures.  Bat  as  the 
British  colonies  were  thus  deprived  of  the  aid  of  imported 
forced  labour,  which  the  rival  sugar  colonies  of  Cuba  and 
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the  Brazils  enjoyed,  of  course  it  vas  indispensable  that  the 
labour  of  the  black  cultivators  in  the  British  islands  should 
be  perpetuated,  a&d  the  proprietors  maintained  in  the  means 
of  getting  that  work  irom  them  which  they  were  prohibited 
from  acquiring  from  foreign  labourers.  The  way  to  do  tliis, 
and  withal  to  give  the  greatest  possible  security  and  means 
of  improrement  to  the  black  population  of  which  they  were 
susceptible,  was  evident,  and  was  clearly  and  forcibly  pointed 
out  at  the  time.  It  was  to  maintain  slavery  in  the  mean 
time,  doing  everything  possible  to  mitigate  its  severity,  till 
the  Negro  population  had  come  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  artificial  wants  as  to  be  ready,  for  their  enjoyment,  to 
submit  to  regular  and  continuous  toil ;  to  regulate  their  days 
of  forced  labour,  and  give  them  some  days  in  the  week  to 
work  for  themselves,  of  which  they  might  reap  the  fruits  ;  and 
to  allow  every  Negro,  who  could  thus  amass  a  sum  equal  to 
his  price,  to  purchase  hia  freedom  from  his  master.  By  this 
simple  system,no  one  could  become  free  withouthaving  proved 
himself  capable  of  being  a  freeman,  and  therefore  the  whole 
evils  of  premature  emancipation  were  avoided.  It  was  thus 
that  slavery  wore  out,  almost  without  being  noticed,  in  the 
European  kingdoms ;  it  was  thus  it  almost  disappeared,  insen- 
sibly and  without  a  convulsion,  in  Spanish  South  America. 
Instead  of  this  wise,  judicious,  and  really  humane  course, 
what  have  we  done  ?  Why,  we  first,  by  the  act  of  1834, 
abolished  slavery  altogether  In  the  British  dominions,  upon 
giving  a  compensation  to  the  proprietors,  which,  large  as  it 
was,  was  not,  on  an  average,  the  third  part  of  the  value  of 
the  slave  population  set  free,  at  the  expiration  of  a  prospec- 
tive apprenticeship  of  seven  years  ;  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  deeming  that  first  time  too  long,  we  set  them  free 
altogether!  We  thought,  in  our  wisdom,  that  a  nation 
required  no  longer  time  to  serve  the  apprenticeship  to  free- 
dom than  a  freeman  did  to  become  expert  in  a  trade.  We 
proposed  to  do  in  a  few  years  what  nature  could  only  accom- 
plish in  centuries.  The  consequences,  so  often  and  so  fatally 
predicted,  immediately  ensued.  The  emancipated  black 
population  either  refiised  to  work,  or  would  only  do  so  at  such 
high  wages,  and  in  so  desultory  a  manner,  that  the  supply 
of  sugar  rapidly  declined  in  the  British  colonies.  It,  in 
coDaequeiice,roBe  considerably  in  price  in  the  mother  country ; 
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and  upon  that,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  free-trade 
mania,  partly  from  a  desire  to  appease  the  clamoroos  multi- 
tude in  the  British  towns,  who  had  begun  to  feel,  in  the 
enhanced  price  of  that  article,  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  their  own  actions,  we  did  a  thing  so  unjust,  so  monstrous, 
so  cruel,  so  inconsistent  with  all  our  former  professions,  that 
we  believe  the  annals  of  the  world  may  be  searched  in  vain 
for  its  parallel.     It  was  this  :— 

We  first  reduced  to  a  half  of  its  former  amount  the 
protective  duty  on  foreign  slave-grown  sugar,  and  then,  by 
the  act  of  1846,  in  pursuance  of  Sir  R  Feel's  principles, 
and  with  his  approbation,  passed  an  act  for  the  progressive 
reduction,  during  three  years,  of  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar, 
until,  in  1 849,  those  on  foreign  aud  colonial  were  to  become 
equ^  to  each  other !  That  is,  having  first  deprived  our  own 
colonies  of  their  slave  labour  for  less  than  a  fourth  of  its 
value,  we  proceeded  to  admit  foreign  sugar  baisbd  by 
SLAVES  to  the  supply  of  the  British  markets,  on  terms  which 
in  two  years  will  be  those  of  perfect  equality.  We  have 
seen  what  came  of  the  attempt  in  the  Mauritius  to  compete 
with  slave-labour  by  means  of  the  labour  of  freemen.  Even 
though  the  attempt  was  made  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices,  with  the  colossal  capital  of  Reid,  Irving,  and  Com- 
pany, and  an  ample  supply  of  Hill  Coolies  to  carry  it  on,  the 
immense  wealth  of  that  house  was  swallowed  up  in  the  hope- 
less attempt,  and  it  became  bankrupt  in  consequence.  Experi- 
ence had  long  ago  proved  in  St  Domingo  that  the  black 
population,  when  not  compelled,  will  not  raise  sugar  ;  for 
that  noble  island,  which,  anterior  to  the  emancipation  of  its 
slaves  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France,  raised  and 
exported  672,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  now  does  -not 
eaport  a  single  pound;  and  instead  of  consuming  as  then 
£9,890,000  worth  of  French  manufactures,  does  not  import 
a  single  article.'^  To  provide  against  this  evidently  approach- 
ing crisis  in  the  supply  of  sugar  for  the  British  market,  we 
have  thrown  open  our  harbours  to  slave-grown  sugar  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  from  the  rapid  decline  in 
the  produce  of  the  West  India  Islands,  even  before  this 
last  coup-de-grace  was  given  them  by  the  application  of 
free-trade  principles  to  their  produce,  it  is  painfully  evident 

•  Defmab,  »iil,  112 ;  Maci£BNZ1B'8  St  Domingo,  i.  312. 
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tliat  a  result  preciselj  similar  is  about  to  take  place  ia  the 
British  coloaies.*  And  it  is  little  consolation  to  find  that 
this  injustice  has  recoiled  upon  the  heads  of  the  nation 
■which  perpetrated  it,  and  that  the  decline  in  the  consump- 
tion of  British  manufactures  hy  the  West  India  islands  is 
becoming  proportioned  to  the  ruin  ve  have  infiicted  on 
them.t 

But  most  of  all  has  this  concatenation  of  fanaticism, 
infatuation,  and  injustice  proved  pernicious  to  the  Negro 
race,  for  whose  benefit  the  changes  were  all  undertaken. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  them  if  the  British  slave- 
trade  had  never  been  abolished ;  that  thej  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  cbieflj  in  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  alave-ships,  and 
been  brought  to  the  British  West  India  islands  I  For  then 
the  slave-trade  was  subject  to  our  direction,  and  regulations 
might  have  been  adopted  to  place  it  on  the  best  possible 
footing  for  its  unhappy  victims.  But  now  we  have  thrown 
it  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
over  whom  we  have  no  sort  of  control,  and  who  exercise  it 
in  so  frightful  a  manner,  that  the  heart  absolutely  sickens  at 
the  thought  of  tlie  amount  of  human  sufieriug,  at  the  cost 
of  which  we  have  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  to  sixpence  a 

*  "  Of  the  progreBsiTe  dealiae  in  the  powers  of  production  of  the  West  India 
poaBSBaiona  general];,  Home  idea  may  be  formed  from  what  baa  been  obaerTed  ia 
Jamuca ;  for  though  that  iahuid  labours  under  some  peculiar  disBdvantagee,  that 
&ct  merely  increaaea  the  force  of  the  argument  which  ia  derived  from  ita 
past  oxperience. 
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Avanga  of  IhaKvejaui  ending  ]8-i3--diit«  of  Cuming'i  KBiolutioD,  3,192,637 

Avenge  of  the  HrenuieDding  1633— lut  Btb  of  ilarer}-,  .  2,7»1,4T8 

Avangeof  tha  fire  jearaeoding  1IM3—Snt  fire  of  freadoin,        .        .  1,213,234 

"The  House  of  Aaaerably,  from  whoae  memorial  to  the  gOTemmont  (June 
1847)  we  borrow  thcaa  facta,  makes  tho  foUowiug  remarks  on  thia  instructive 
table  :— 

"  '  0p  to  ISOT  tho  exports  of  Jamaica  progressively  rose  aa  cultivation  was 
extendi.  Prom  that  dUe  thej  bave  been  gradually  aiuking ;  but  we  more  espe- 
cially entreat  attention  to  the  evidence  here  adduced  of  the  offecta  of  emandpation, 
which,  in  ten  yesra,  reduced  the  annual  value  of  the  three  principal  staples  from 
£2,791,478  to  £1,213,284,  being  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  uiteen,  or  equal,  at 
five  per  cent,  to  an  inveatmont  of  about  thirty-two  milliona  of  property  annihi- 
lated. We  believe  the  history  of  the  world  would  be  in  vun  searched  for  any 
parallel  case  of  oppreision  perpetrated  by  a  civilised  government  upon  an;  section 
of  its  own  subjects.' " 
f  Exports  to  BriUah  West  India  Colonies : — 

1B27,       .  £3,583,222  1840,  £3,574,970 

1828,        .        .  3,289,704  1841,        .         .  »,fi04,INH 

1839,       .  3,612,085  1842,       .  31591,425 

— FoBTKBB  Pari.  TaUa,  xii.  114. 
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pound.  Compared  vith  it,  the  Eogliab  slave-sbipB  and 
English  slaverj  were  an  earthl;  paradise.  Mr  Buxton,  the 
great  anti-Blaverj  advocate,  admitted,  some  years  ago,  that 
the  "  number  of  blacks  who  now  annuaUj  cross  the  Atlantic 
is  double  what  it  was  when  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  first 
began  their  benerolent  labours."*  Now,  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  free  trade  in  sugar,  it  maj  reasonably  be  expected 
that  in  a  few  years  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  sugar 
consumed  by  Europe  will  be  raised  by  the  slave  colonies, 
and  wrung  by  the  lash  from  the  most  wretched  species  of 
slares — those  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  I  MorcoTer,  the  slave- 
trade,  to  supply  them,  will  be  triple  what  it  was  in  1 789, 
when  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  Negro  population 
began  t  Thus,  by  the  combined  effects  of  fanaticism,  igno- 
rance, presumption,  and  free  trade,  we  shall  have  succeeded, 
by  the  middle  of  this  century.-in  totally  destroying  our  own 
sugar  colonies  ;  adding,  to  no  purpose,  £20,000,000  to  our 
national  debt ;  annihilating  property  to  the  amount  of 
£130,000,000  in  our  own  dominions ;  doubling  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  slave  possessions ;  cutting  off  a  market  of 
£3,500,000  a-year  for  our  manufactures  :  and  tripling  the 
slave-trade  in  extent,  and  quadrupling  it  in  horror,  through- 
out the  globe. 

Grave  and  serious  matter  for  consideration  as  these 
results  afford,  all  of  which,  be  it  observed,  are  now  ascer- 
tained by  experience — they  yet  sink  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance compared  with  the  gigantic  measures  of  "free 
trade  and  a  fettered  curreni^,"  which  have  now  spread 
ruin  and  desolation  through  the  heart  of  the  empire.  It 
is  here  that  the  evil  now  pressing  is  to  be  found ;  it 
is  from  hence  that  the  cry  of  agony,  which  now  resounds 
through  the  empire,  has  sprung.  And  unless  a  remedy  is 
applied,  and  speedily  applied,  to  the  enormous  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  the  reckless  and  simidtaneous  adoption 
of  these  powerful  engines  on  human  affairs,  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  the  present  distress  will  go  on,  with  slight 
variations,  from  had  to  worse,  till  the  empire  is  destroyed, 
and  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  ruin. 
These  are  strong  expressions,  we  know ;  but  if  they  are 
BO,  it  is  from  the  testimony  of  the  Government,  and  the 

*  BoxTOH  M  the  SUnt-Trade,  172. 
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ablest  advocates  for  the  &ee-trade  aud  buUion  Bjstem, 
and  the  facte  which  we  see  around  us,  that  we  are  reluc- 
tantly compelled,  not  only  to  use  them,  but  to  believe  they 
are  true.  Hear  what  the  Times  ssya,  on  the  aspect  of 
national  monetary  and  commercial  affairs  : — 

"  In  our  wide  sea  of  difficulties,  therefore,  we  are  without  rudder  or  com- 
pasB.  We  cannot  base  oar  proceedings  on  a  calculation  that  tbe  Bank 
Charter  Act  will  be  carried  ont ;  nor  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  aaanme 
that  an  inconvertible  correncj  will  tao  antborised,  and  thus  frame  oar  fatnre 
contracts  accordinglj.  All  that  we  can  discern  before  ns  is  declining  trade 
and  grinding  poverty,  banknipt  railways,  and  increa^d  taxation ;  bnt 
whether  the  lesson  will  be  pri^ODged  in  its  bitterness,  and  the  salntair 
effect  retarded  by  measnres  of  national  diahononr,  is  a  point  npon  which  it 
wonld  be  vua  to  prophesy.  Three  yeari  back  aa  indigrtmtt  mgative  might 
hace  been  given  to  ttuA  a  conjecture,  but  tince  Uien  demoralieation  Aae 
beat  rapid,  and  time  alone  can  determine  if,  by  the  deliberate  proceedings 
of  the  legislature,  the  record  of  It  is  destined  to  become  indelible."— TVmei, 
26th  November  1847. 

This  is  tolerably  strong  evidence  from  the  leading  and 
ablest  free-trade  and  bullionist  journal.  Strong  indeed  must 
hare  been  the  testimony  of  facts  around  them,  when  the 
well-informed  and  powerful  writers  in  the  Times  put  forth 
such  admissions  as  to  the  state  of  the  country.  Observe  the 
emphatic  words  wrung  by  woful  experience  from  this  jour- 
nal. "  Three  years  back  an  indignant  negative  would  have 
been  given  to  such  conjectures  ;  but  since  then  the  pro- 
gress of  demoralisation  has  been  rapid."  Sir  R  Peel's 
Bank  Act  was  passed  in  1844,  and  his  free-trade  measures 
in  1846.  And  be  it  observed,  that  that  state  arose 
entirdy  under  their  own  system ;  at  a  time  when  the  Bank 
charter  stood  unchanged,  and  free  trade,  the  grand  panacea 
for  all  evils,  was,  and  had  been  in  a  great  degree  for 
years,  in  fiill  and  unrestrained  operation.  We  shall  see 
anon  whether  the  Irish  famine  and  English  railways  had 
anything  material  to  do  with  the  matter.  Strong  as  it 
is,  however,  this  testimony  is  iucreaaed  by  the  real  evidence 
of  facts  in  every  direction,  and  of  the  acts  and  admissions  of 
Government.  These  are  of  such  a  kind  as  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  passed  for  fabulous.  They  have  outstripped  the 
most  gloomy  predictions  of  the  most  gloomy  of  the  Protec- 
tionists ;  they  have  out-Heroded  Herod  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  perilous  tendency  of  the  path  we  have  so  long 
been  pursuing.    They  could  not  !iave  been  credited,  if  not 
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supported  b;  the  erideDce  of  our  own  Beuees,  and  the  state- 
ments of  MiDisters  of  high  character,  from  undoubted  and 
authentic  sources  of  information.  We  subjoin  a  few  of 
them,  of  universal  and  painful  notorietj  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  empire  at  this  time ;  not  in  the  belief  that  ve,  in  so 
doing,  can  add  anj  facts  not  previoualj  familiar  to  the 
nation,  but  in  order  that  these  facts,  now  so  well  known, 
should  get  into  a  more  durable  record  than  the  dailj  journals, 
and  not  pass  for  fabulous  in  future,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
happier  times. 

The  first  is,  that  the  interest  of  money  has,  by  the  recom- 
mendation, and  indeed  express  injunction  of  Government, 
been  raised  to  eight  per  cent.  This  grievous  and  most 
calamitous  effect,  which  was  never  heard  of  during  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  which  did  not 
ensue  even  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore,  or  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1797,*  has  been  publicly 
announced  to  the  nation,  in  the  Premier's  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  Letter  to  the  Directors.  It  is  well  known 
that,  high  as  this  rate  of  interest  was,  it  was  less  than  had 
been  previously  taken  by  private  bankers,  which  had  risen 
to  nine,  ten,  and  even  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent  for  short 
periods.  These  are  the  rates  of  interest  which,  anterior 
to  its  conquest  by  the  British  Government,  were  common 
amidst  Asiatic  oppression  in  the  distracted  realm  of  Hin- 
dostan.      They  had  not  been  so  high  in  England  before 

'  For  a  few  di^  during  the  panic  canEequeDt  on  the  Untinj  at  the  Nora,  the 
8  per  ceDtavere  at  46,  but  they  eoonToee  and  ranged  from  GSto  68.  The  interest 
of  money  Defer  exceeded  G  per  cent,  and  indeed  it  could  not,  as  the  usury  laws 
wera  than  in  opemtion.  The  issue  of  one-pound  notes  in  sufficient  numbera 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  after  February  1T9T,  soon  relieyed  the  distrasa,  eitin- 
gniahed  the  panic,  and  brought  us  triumphantly  through  the  war.  The  following 
-  e  the  rates  of  interest  and  amount  of  bulUon  in  the  Benk  of  England  for 

irty  Tears  nast.  which  ahowa  how  little  low  intai        '  

bfulit 


BdUIod. 

Bateof  DiNOlub 

181S.-28th  P.hnury, 

£2.037.000 

P,™p.r™t. 

1B16.— 29th  FtbruKy, 

4,641,000 

Rvepsrcnt 

1820.— 29th  Fsbruarr, 

4,911,000 

K™  per  «>t. 

lS2e.-28ch  F.bmH7, 

2,460.000 

Five  per  eeut. 

1832.-290,  F.bnaiy, 

fi,293.000 

Feur  per  cent. 

1637.— Saih  Febnury, 

4,077,000 

FiTe  per  cent. 

1839.-         0et»b«, 

2,522,000 

Si.  p«  Mat. 

1840.— 26th  February, 

4,311,000 

Five*;.,™*. 

1847.~-lSth  KoTember, 

9,268,520 

Eightp.,«nt»™. 

e  Tata  of  8  per  cent  has  not  been 

charged  by  the 

Bank  of  England  befiwo 

VOL.  I. 

2  0 
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for  a  century  and  a  quarter.  It  was  reserved  for  Great 
Britain,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  ren- 
der uniTeraal,  by  the  effects  of  domestic  legislation,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  yeara'  peace,  and  when  in  a  state  of  entire 
amity  with  all  the  world,  a  rate  ,of  interest  unknown  for  a 
century  before  in  the  British  empire ;  which  could  pre- 
viously be  hardly  credited  aa  having  existed,  even  in  the 
days  of  feudal  barbarism  ;  and  which  had  latterly  been 
known  only  amidst  the  predatory  warfare,  fierce  devasta- 
tions, and  unirersal  hoarding  of  specie,  under  the  natiTO 
powers  of  Hiadostan. 

Id  the  next  place,  the  public  revenue  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing 1st  October  1847,  is  L.1,500,000  less  than  it  was  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  ibs  preceding  year,  which  itself 
was  below  the  correspondiug  quarter  in  1845.  Here 
then  is  an  ascertained  falling  off  of  L.1,500,000  a  quarter, 
or  Six  villions  a-teiab,  in  a  revenue  not  exceeding 
L.52,000,000  of  net  income,,  and  of  which  upwards  of  a 
half  is  absorbed  in  paying  the  dividends  on  the  public  debt. 
There  is  no  reason  to  hope  for  an  amendment  in  the  next 
or  the  succeeding  quarter  ;  happy  if  there  is  not  a  still  greater 
Mling  off.  This  is,  be  it  observed,  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  peace,  when  in  amity  with  all  the  world,  and  when  the 
war  income-tax,  producing  L.5,200,000  a-year,  is  added  to 
the  national  income  I  But  for  that  grinding  war  addition, 
laid  on  to  meet  the  disasters  of  the  Afghanistan  expedition, 
and  kept  on  to  conceal  the  deficiency  of  income  produced  by 
Sir  R,  Peel's  free-trade  measures,  the  deficiency  would  be 
above  L.11,000,000  a-year.  And  this  occurs  just  after  a 
proper  and  suitable  thanksgiving  for  an  uncommonly  fine 
harvest ;  when  all  the  world  is  at  peace ;  five  years  after 
Sir  R.  Peel's  tariff  in  1842,  which  was  to  add  so  much  to 
our  foreign  trade  ;  three  years  after  the  act  of  1844,  which 
was  to  impose  the  requisite  checks  on  imprudent  speculation  ; 
and  eighteen  months  after  the  adoption  of  general  free  trade, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws  by  the  act  of  July  1846, 
by  which  the  commerce  and  revenue  of  the  country  were  to 
be  so  much  improved  ! 

In  the  third  place,  nearly  the  whole  railways  in  progress 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  stopped,  or  are  to  be  in 
a  few  days,  in  consequence  partly  of  this  exorbitant  rate  of 
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interest,  partly  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  money  eyen 
on  these  monstrous  and  hitherto  unheard-of  terms.  It  is 
calculated  that  three  hundred  thousand  labourers,  embracing 
^ith  their  famiUes  little  short  of  a  million  of  persons,  hare 
been  from  this  cause  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
depriyed  of  bread.  Already  the  effects  of  this  grieYous  and 
sudden  stoppage  are  apparent  in  the  metropohs,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  great  cities,  in  the  groups,  at 
once  pitiable  and  alarming,  of  rude  and  uncouth,  but  sturdy 
and  formidable  labourers,  who  are  seen  congregating  at  the 
corners  of  the  principal  streets.  But  if  this  is  the  effect  of 
the  sudden  stoppage  on  the  mere  naTigators,  the  hod-and- 
barrow  men,  what  must  it  be  on  the  vast  multitude  of 
mechanics  and  iron  workmen,  thrown  idle  from  the  inability 
of  the  railway  companies,  at  present  at  least,  to  go  on  with 
their  contracts  1  So  dreadful  has  been  the  effects  of  this 
stoppage  in  Lanarkshire'  and  Ayrshire,  the  two  principal 
iron  districts  of  Scotland,  that  before  these  pages  issne  from 
the  press,  forty  thousand  persons  in  the  former  county,  and 
thirty  thousand  in  the  latter,  including  the  famiUes  of  the 
workmen,  will  be  out  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  coal 
trades  alone  !  The  greater  part  of  this  immense  and  desti- 
tute mass  will  fall  on  Glasgow,  where  already  half  the  mills 
are  stopped  or  on  short  time,  and  in  which  city,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  no  less  than  49,993  Irish*  have 
landed,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were  in  the  last  stage  of  desti- 
tution, and  no  inconsiderable  part  bringing  with  them  the 
contagion  of  typhus  fever. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  great  marts  of  manufacturing 
industry,  both  for  the  home  and  the  export  trade,  are  in 
nearly  as  deplorable  a  condition  as  the  iron  trade  ;  and  the 
multitude  who  will  be  out  of  bread  in  them  is  not  less 
appalling  than  in  the  railway  and  iron  departments.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  condition  to  which  they  have  been  bronght 
by  the  combined  operation  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered 
currency,  we  subjoin  the  weekly  return  of  the  state  of  trade 
in  Manchester  for  the  week  ending  November  23.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  return  is  made  up  under  the  direction 
of  the  admirable  police  of  that  city,  with  the  utmost 
accuracy. 

■  Eaport  of  the  GIb^w  Poor  Inspector,  28th  November  18iT- 
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VxBKLT  Bcmtif  made  up  to  y Mterd&y,  (yoTsmber  23),  in  the  ImproTed  Porm, 
of  the  Stato  of  the  ranoos  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Wonted  MiUe,  and  other  Luge 
Eelablishments  and  Works  in  Huicheeter : — 


■"KSS.r-.'T- 

1 

Full  Tim*. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

i 
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1 

¥- 

1* 

CottoD  Hilli,       . 
SUk  HiUi,.       . 

Wontsd  Hilli,  . 

OSES..™, 

Si 

a 

2 
20 

2 
32 

** 

2 
1) 

2 
8 

"i 

10 

"a 
"i 

10 

21 
6 
3 

i'7 

1 
12 

16 

■3 

28,033 
3.009 

■s 

S,079 

1£,060 
621 
l,2S2 

ISA 

470 

7 

2,777 

6,079 
2,J3B 
601 

m 

49 
1,615 

6,894 
'2S0 
104 

403 

61 

1,687 

TotJ., 

173 

69 

24 

eo 

a> 

40,995 

20,522 

11,284]    9,389| 

From  this  Table  it  appears  that  out  of  40,995  workers 
employed  in  the  factories  of  Manchester,  11,284  are  work- 
ing short  time,  and  no  leas  than  9389  are  wholly  out  of 
employment.  This  last  class,  with  their  families,  cannot 
embrace  less,  at  the  lowest  computation,  than  thirty  thou- 
sand souls,  who  are  entirelj  destitute.  The  state  of  matters 
in  Glasgow  is  at  least  as  bad ;  about  half  of  the  mills  there 
are  shut,  or  working  short  time.  And  this  is  the  condition 
of  our  manufactures,  we  repeat,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
profound  peace,  when  we  are  engaged  in  no  foreign  war 
whatever ;  when,  so  far  from  being  distressed  for  the  ordinary 
supply  of  subsistence,  we  have  just  returned  thanks  to  heaven 
for  the  finest  harvest  reaped  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  and 
when,  ander  the  combined  operation  of  home  produce  and 
an  immense  foreign  importation,  wheat  is  selling  for  52b. 
the  quarter  ;  three  years  after  the  imposing  of  the  golden 
fetters  which  were  for  ever  to  preclude  improvident  specula- 
tion ;  and  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  adoption  of  the  free- 
trade  principles,  which  were  to  open  up  new  and  unbeard-of 
sources  of  manufacturing  prosperity. 

In  the  fifth  place,  if  the  general  state  of  our  exports,  and 
of  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  from  which  they  are 
prepared,  is  considered,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the 
principal  marts  of  manufacturing  industry  should  be  in  so 
deplorable  a  situation.  The  declared  values  of  the  exports 
of  our  principal  manufactures,  for  nine  months,  ending  10th 


£i1 ,732,143    £40,008,874    £39,976,207 
6,823,563        6,477,389        4,665,409* 
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October,  Id  each  of  the  followiog  years,  have  stood  thus, 
according  to  Lord  John  Russell's  statement : — 

IRU.  TUA  IfUT. 

f^t  nine  tnonthg  of  jear, 
Single  month  of  October, 

This  decline  is  of  itself  sufficientlj  alarming,  the  more 
especiallj  vhen  coming  in  the  wake  of  the  great  free-trade 
change,  from  which  so  great  an  extension  of  our  exports  was 
pi-edicted.  Here  is  a  decline  of  exports  in  two  years  of 
three  millions,  which  in  last  October  had  swelled  to  a  decrease 
of  THKEE-FOURTHS  OF  A  MILLION  for  a  single  mOQth.  But 
from  the  following  Table  it  appears  that  this  falling  off, 
considerable  as  it  is,  exhibits  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
general  decline  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  nation  ;  and 
that  the  stoppage  of  industry  for  the  home  market  is  much 
more  serious. 
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This  Table  exhibits  an  alarming  decline  in  the  importa- 
tion of  all  the  materials  for  our  staple  manufactures,  except 
raw  silk,  which  has  considerably  increased.  That  increase 
has  not  arisen  from  any  increased  sale  of  articles  of  clothing, 
Tiewed  as  a  whole,  in  the  nation  since  1845,  but  solely 
from  the  great  extent  to  which,  since  that  time,  the  fashion 
of  ladies'  dress  has  run  in  favour  of  silk  attire.  And, 
accordingly,  the  decline  in  wool  and  cotton  imported  is  so 
Tery  considerable,  that  it  amounts,  since  1845,  to  fully  a 
fourth.  We  are  aware  how  much  the  price  of  cotton  rose 
in  1845;  but  it  has  since  rapidly  dedioedj  and  yet,  even 
at  the  present  low  prices.  Lord  George  Bentinck  stated,  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  bringiug  np  the  address  in  this  session  of 
Barliament,  without  contradiction  from  the  practical  men 

■  Ht  Newd<fpte'H  SpeacL  in  Parliament,  ItaMmber  S,  1B47. 
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there,  that  so  miserable  vere  the  prices  of  export  markets 
jost  Dov,  that  cotton  manafactared  goods  'were  exported 
cheaper  than  the  i&v  material  from  vhich  they  are  formed 
could  be  imported  to  this  country. 

It  is  a  poor  set-off  to  these  facts  demonstrating  the 
declining  state  of  our  foreign  manufactures,  to  say  that  the 
exportation  of  iron  and  machinery  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  same  yeani,  and  that  we  bare  imported  enor- 
mously all  kinds  of  foreign  subsistence.*  So  it  has 
been ;  but  what  does  that  indicate  1  The  first,  that 
foreigners,  under  oar  liberal  system  of  free  trade,  even  in 
the  articles  vital  to  our  manufacturing  irealth,  are  largely 
importing  the  machinery  which  is  to  enable  them  to  rival 
our  staple  manufacturing  fabrics,  and  the  iron  rails  which 
are  to  give  them  the  means  of  bringing  their  establishments, 
for  practical  purposes,  nearer  each  other,  and  compensating 
the  immense  advantages  we  have  hitherto  derived  from  the 
narrowness  and  compact  nature  of  our  territory,  and  our 
insular  and  highly  favourable  maritime  situation.  The 
last,  which  uqdoubtedly  has  risen  in  so  short  a  time  to 
a  height  which  the  most  decided  and  gloomy  Protectionist 
never  ventured  to  foretell,!  only  demonstrates  that  free 
trade  is,  even  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated  by  its 
opponents,  working  out  the  downfall  of  our  agricultural 

•  To  OoTOBKB  10  IK  aioH  Tub. 
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The  grain  imported  in  nine  months  meMored  in  qtaxttm  will  «tand  tliua : — 
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The  gr«at««t  import  in  any  one  year  befoi«  waa  in  1841,  when  it  was  {,773,641 
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indiutry,  and  reducing  na  to  the  pitiable  condition  of  the 
Roman  empire,  vhen,  instead  as  of  old  sending  supplies  of 
provisions  to  the  legions  from  Italj  into  distant  pi-oTinces, 
Italy  itself  vas  fed  bj  the  provinces,  and  the  life  of  the 
Roman  people  was  committed  to  the  chances  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves. 

Id  the  sixth  place,  the  depreciation  of  property  and  ruin 
to  indiTiduals  which  has  ensued  and  is  going  on  from  the 
present  crisis  is  so  prodigious,  that  the  mind  can  scarcely 
apprehend  it,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  ardent  imagi- 
nation. Not  to  moDtion  the  extreme  embarrassment  to 
merchants  which  most  ensne  from  the  present  extravagant 
rate  of  interest  and  discount,  and  which  most  in  most 
brandies  of  commerce  entirely  cAsorb  the  profits  of  stode 
for  this  yecer;  not  to  mention  the  vast  number  of  the  moat 
respectable  houses  which  have  sunk  under  the  pressure  of 
the  times;  not  to  mention  the  prodigious  burden  imposed 
on  landed  proprietors  and  debtors  in  mortgages  and  bonds 
on  personal  security,  by  the  general  rise  of  interest  to  five 
per  cent,  and  often  above  that  sum,  from  three  and  a  half 
or  four  per  cent, — let  us  endeavour  to  estimate,  on  some- 
thing approaching  to  authentic  data,  the  depreciation  and 
destruction  of  property  which  had  taken  place  even  so 
early  as  26th  October  last,  when  Government  most  properly 
stepped  in  to  arrest  the  ruinous  effects  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  s 
currency  bill  of  1844. 

We  estimate  the  National  Debt^  funded  and  unfunded, 
in  round  numbers,  at  £800,000,000  ;  the  railway  property, 
which  now  prodnces  a  revenue  of  above  ;Gd,000,000  a-year, 
of  which  half  is  profit,  at  £100,000,000  ;*  bank  and  other 
joint  stock  at  as  much ;  and  the  capital  embarked  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures  at  £500,000,000.  Thus,  the 
loss  on  the  moveable  property  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
present  crisis,  may  be  estimated  aa  follows : — The  three 
per  cents  in  August  1845  were  at  £l004,  aud  for  a  con- 
siderable time  were  about  100 :  when  Lord  John  Russell 
stepped  in  by  bis  letter  of  26th  October  1847,  to  arrest 

*  Th«  Eum  iaveated  in  railways  from  1 S4I  to  184S,  ww  £lM,nB,9S7 ;  of  which 
4111^18,035  was  aubaaribed  capital,  and  £46,203,903  authoiiaed  to  be  boitowed. 
8ea  Pari  JZetunu,  tIo«.  ISO,  1844 ;  and  637, 184S.  Since  that  time  It  hu  riaen  to 
■t  iMWt  £200/100,000,  of  which  h«if  maj  be  oonsidQTed  produetm. 
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the  coosequences  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  of  1844,  they 
vere  at  79 ;  and  the  effect  of  that  partial  remedy,  even 
with  the  bank  adraaces  for  a  month  after  at  eight  per 
cent,  has  been  to  raise  them  to  85.  The  depreciation  of 
funded  property,  till  the  Act  of  1844  was  broken  throagh, 
had  been  in  two  years  from  100  to  80,  or  a  fifth.  Take 
the  depreciation  of  all  other  moreable  property  engaged  in 
flactuating  employments,  on  an  average  at  the  same  amount 
and  no  more.  We  need  not  say  how  this  nnderatatea  the 
matter.  How  happy  would  a  large  part  of  the  railway 
stockholders,  merchants,  and  manufactorers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  be,  if  the  depreciation  of  their  property  could 
truly  be  estimated  at  no  larger  an  amount  1  But  take 
it  on  an  average  as  a  fifth  only, — the  strength  of  the 
argument,  as  Mr  Malthas  said  of  his  famous  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progression,  will  admit  of  almost  any 
concession.  The  depreciation  and  destruction  of  property 
since  1845  will  then  stand  thus  : — 

Funded  property,           ....  £?00,000,000 

Railway  propertr,         ....  100,000,000 

Bknking  and  other  joint-stock  companies,        .  100,000,000 

Capital  tnveated  in  commerce  and  mannfactorea,  600,000,000 


Depredated  a  fifth,       ....  300,000,000 

Here,  then,  is  the  result  of  thirty  years'  legislation, 
during  which  time,  under  different  administrations,  some 
bearing  the  names  of  Tory,  others  of  Whig,  Liberal  prin- 
ciples in  every  department  of  government  have  been  without 
intermission  in  the  ascendant.  The  Catholic  emancipators, 
the  Negro  emancipators,  reciprocity  advocates,  reformers, 
self-government  men,  bulllonists,  and  free-tradera,  have  got 
everything  their  own  way.  The  triumph  over  the  old 
system  was  not  immediate ;  it  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
complete  it :  as  with  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  it  was  late  in 
the  evening  before  the  victory  was  gained.  But  gained  it 
has  been;  and  that  not  in  one  branch  of  government,  but 
in  every  branch.  The  ancient  system  has  been  universally 
changed,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
it  now  remains  in  the  policy  of  Government.  So  uniform 
has  been  the  alteration  in  everything,  that  one  would  think 
our  modem  reformers  had  adopted  the  principles  of  their 
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predecessors  in  the  days  of  Calrin,  who  stood  up  to  pray 
for  DO  other  reason  but  because  the  Roman  Catholics 
knelt  down.  And  what  have  been  the  results  ?  Ireland, 
with  some  millions  of  paupers,  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
crime  unparalleled  in  modem  Europe ;  a  hundred  millions 
of  property  almost  destroyed  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  slave 
trade  tripled  in  extent,  and  quadrupled  in  horror  through- 
out the  globe;  an  irresistible  ascendency  given  in  the 
Legislature  to  urban  electors;  all  protection  to  agriculture 
destroyed;  trom  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  quarters  of 
grain — a  foil  sixth  of  the  annual  subsistence — imported  in 
a  single  year;  the  national  independence  -virtually  destroy- 
ed, by  being  placed  to  such  an  extent  at  the  mercy  of 
foreigners,  for  the  food  of  the  people ;  foreign  shipping 
rapidly  encroaching  on  British,  so  as  to  render  the  loss  of  our 
maritime  superiority,  at  no  distant  period,  if  the  same  system 
be  continued,  a  matter  of  certainty ;  the  practical  annihila- 
tion of  the  sinking-fund ;  the  permanent  imposition  of  the 
war  income-tax,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  profound 
peace;  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue  at  the  rate  of  six 
millions,  and  in  our  exports  at  the  rate  of  twelve  milhons 
a-year;  the  depreciation  and  destruction  of  property  to 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions  in  two  years  in 
Great  Britain;  and,  finally,  the  general  stoppage  of  rail- 
way undertakings  over  the  whole  country,  and  the  shutting 
or  putting  on  short  time  of  half  the  mills  in  our  manufac- 
turing cities,  for  whose  benefit  all  these  changes  were 
intended  I  We  doubt  if  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  Rome 
exhibited  such  a  uniform  and  multifarious  decay  in  an 
equal  period;  certainly  no  piu-allel  to  it  has  yet  been 
presented  in  the  annals  of  modem  Europe. 

If  we  thought  that  this  long  and  portentous  catalogue  of 
disaster?  was  unavoidable,  and  could  not  be  remedied  by 
human  wisdom,  we  would  submit  to  it  in  silence,  and  we 
trast  with  resignation,  as  we  do  to  the  certainty  of  death, 
or  the  chances  of  plague,  pestilence,  or  famine,  arising  from 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  for  wise  and  inscrutable 
purposes,  but  over  which  we  have  no  control.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  We  believe,  as  firmly  as  we 
do  in  our  own  existence,  that  they  are  entirely  of  our  own 
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crmtion;  that  they  are  the  reault  solelj  and  ezclusirely 
of  false  principles  diffused  among  our  people,  and  false 
measures  in  consequence  forced  upon  our  Grorernment ; 
and  that,  though  the  consequeiices  of  these  false  principles 
must  be  long  and  disastrous,  yet  it  is  still  possible  to 
remedj  the  evil,  to  convert  a  land  of  mourning  into  a  land 
of  joy,  and  restore  again  the  merry  days  to  Old  England. 
The  retreat  from  the  ways  of  error  nerer  was  to  nations, 
any  more  than  individuals,  by  any  other  path  but  the  path 
of  suffering;  but  if  the  retreat  is  made,  and  the  suffering 
borne,  we  trust  in  the  good  proyidence  of  God  and  energy 
of  the  British  character  to  repair  all  that  is  past 

The  distress  which  prevails  in  the  nation,  and,  most  of 
all,  in  the  commercial  districts  and  cities,  being  universal 
and  undeniable,  the  supporters  of  the  present  system,  which 
has  led  to  such  results,  are  sorely  pulled  how  to  explain  so 
decisive  and  damning  a  practical  refutation  of  their  Uieories. 
The  common  theory  put  forth  by  the  free-tradera  and 
bullionists  is,  that  it  is  the  railways  and  Irish  famine  which 
have  done  it  all  This  is  the  explanation  which  for  months 
has  been  daily  advanced  by  the  Times,  and  which  has  been 
formally  adopted  by  the  leaders  of  government  in  both 
Houses.  We  are  a  miserably  poor  nation  ;  we  have  eaten 
up  our  resources ;  the  strain  upon  our  wealth  has  been 
greater  than  we  could  bear.  This,  of  having  eaten  up  our 
resources,  has,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  got  hold  of  the 
imaginations  of  the  able  writers  in  the  Times;  and,  forgetting 
that  a  large  importation  of  food  was  the  very  thing  which 
they  thenuelves  had  held  forth  as  the  great  blessing  to  be 
derived  from  free  trade,  they  give  the  following  alarming 
account  of  the  food  devoured  by  the  nation  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1847  : — 

"Of  live  animals  andproviuons  Imported  in  1817,  there  Ib  an  excess  over 
last  jeor  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  batter  (daQr  paid)  35  per  cent ;  of 
cheese  16  per  cent  \  of  grain  and  fionr  800  per  cent ;  of  coffee  fdntj  paid) 
between  8  and  9  per  cent ;  of  sogar  (daty  paid)  15  per  ceot,  and  of  spirits 
(duty  paid)  26  per  cent.  ThU  has  oif  been  eaten  and  drwJt.  Bat  bow,  it 
will  be  said,  ia  It  possible  it  can  have  been  paid  for  ?  and  what  a  splendid 
export  trade  the  nation  mnst  have  carried  on,  when  all  this  has  taken  place, 
and  onlj  six  millions  of  bullion  have  dis^ipeared  I  Unfortnnately,  however, 
the  explanation  lies  deeper.  Althoagh  we  have  been  extravagant  in  onr 
living,  we  have  starved  onr  manofiutories.    We  have  soU  onr  goods  where- 
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ever  we  could  find  tnnttrket  for  them,  and  wt  have  abstained  from  purchasing 

the  materiala  oot  of  which  we  maj  make  more.  We  have  not  incrcaaed  oar 
export  trade.  It  Ehowa,  in  fact,  a.  diminution  u  compared  with  last  year ; 
bnt  in  onr  arldit;  to  consnme  Inxmiee,  we  have  foregone,  aa  we  conld  not 
enstaio  (he  expenditure  of  both,  keeping  Dp  the  stock  bj  which  onr  mills  and 
monnhctoriea  are  to  be  fed." — Tima,  Kovember  24,  1847. 

So  that  the  Free-traders  have  at  last  discovered  that  the 
unlimited  importation  of  food  is  not,  after  all,  so  great  a 
blessing  as  they  had  ao  long  held  forth.  Thej  have  found 
to  their  coat  that  there  is  some  little  difference  between 
sendiBg  thirty  millions  in  twelre  months  in  hard  cash  to 
America  and  the  Continent  for  grain,  and  sending  it  to 
Kent,  Yorkshire,  Essex,  and  Scotland.  They  have  discovered 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  nation  increasing  its  imports 
enormously  and  beyond  all  example,  and  at  the  same  time 
its  exports  declining  in  the  same  proportion,  from  the 
abstraction  of  the  circulating  medium  reqniBite  to  cany  on 
domestic  fabrics.  All  this  is  what  the  Protectionists 
constantly  predicted  would  follow  the  adoption  of  free-trade 
principles;  and  they  warned  government  in  the  most  eameet 
manner  two  years  ago,  that  no  increase  of  exports,  but  the 
reverse,  would  follow  the  throwing  open  our  ports  to  foreign 
grain  ;  and  that,  unless  provision  were  made  for  extending 
the  cnrrency  when  our  sovereigns  were  sent  abroad  for  foreign 
grain,  general  ruin  would  ensue.  Two  years  ago  it  was 
observed : — 

"  Holding  it  to  be  clear  tbat,  ander  the  free-trade  system,  a  reiy  large 
importation  of  grain  into  these  islands  may  be  looked  for  now,  even  in  ordi- 
DHiy  seasons,  and  an  manerue  one  in  bad  harveiU,  it  is  essential  tbat  the 
conntij  should  took  steadily  in  the  face  lAe  comlanl  drain  upon  ilt  metaiUc 
raouree*  tehkhtuch  a  trade  mutt  oaxuim.  Adverting  tothedisastrons  effects 
of  sQch  an  exportation  of  (he  precious  metals  in  1889,  from  a  tingle  year  of 
such  extensive  importation  of  foreign  com,  it  is  Impossible  to  contemplate 
without  the  most  serioas  alarm  tbe  conversion  of  that  drain  into  a  permanent 
burden  npon  the  specie  of  the  conntry.  As  the  change  now  to  be  made  will 
undoubtedly  depress  agricnltoral  indnstrj,  it  is  devontly  to  be  hoped  tbat, 
as  some  compensation,  the  apeded  increate  of  oar  mann&ctnres  for  foreign 
markets  may  take  place.  Bnt  this  extenuon  will,  of  course,  require  a  pro- 
portional augmentation  of  the  cnrrency  to  carry  it  on.  And  how  is  that  to 
be  provided  under  tbe  metallic  system,  when  the  simultaneous  import  of 
fbreign  gn^n  is  ecerjf  di^/  draaatg  vwrt  and  more  of  the  preciout  m^alt  out 
of  du  country,  in  exehimge  for  food  t " — {Engbutd  in  ISlfi  cuid  1&46,  third 
edition,  Prtfliix,  page  x!.— pnbUsbed  In  April  1S46.) 

But  let  it  be  conceded  that  the  government  and  the 
Times  are  in  the  right  on  this  point ;  that  the  importation 
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of  graiD,  coexisting  with  the  absorption  of  capital  in  the 
railways,  was  more  than  so  poor  a  nation  as  Great  Britain 
could  bear,  and  that  the  dreadful  crisis  which  ensued  was 
the  consequence — we  would  beg  to  ask,  who  has  made  us  so 
poorf  We  shall  laj  before  our  readers  a  few  facts  in 
regard  to  the  resources  of  this  miserably  poor  nation — this 
poverty-stricken  people,  who  have  eaten  up  their  little  all  in 
the  form  of  10,000,000  quarters  of  grain  and  1 76,000  Uto 
cattle,  imported  in  the  last  nine  mooths.  We  shall  show 
what  they  were  before  the  free-trade  and  fettered  currency 
system  began  ;  and  having  done  so,  we  shall  repeat  the  ques- 
tion.— "  Who  has  made  us  so  poor  ? " 

This  miserable  poverty-stricken  people,  in  the  years  1813, 
1814,  and  1815 — in  the  close  of  a  bloody  and  costly  war 
of  twenty  years'  duration,  during  which  they  raised 
£585,000,000  by  loans  to  government,  and,  on  an  average, 
£50,000,000  annually  by  taxes,  from  a  population,  including 
Ireland,  not  in  those  last  years  exceeding  18,000,000  of 
souls — made  the  following  advances  and  contributions  to 
government  for  the  public  service  : — 
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17.750,000  IBia 
17.900,0001814 
18,1M;000181S 

£68,748.363 
7i;iu;503 
72.2I0.fi  12 

£52,118,722    £6i,478,93S|  £107.597,660 

S9,692..536,       63.841,731        92,981.267 
50,96t,366j       id.968.lSB       97.932,601 

£176,846,023 

164,068,770 
170,143,016 

£212.093.878 

£142,175.824  £  1 66.288,807  [  £a98.4«4,428 

£610,657,809 

If  any  one  supposes  these  figures  are  inaccurate,  or  this 
statement  exaggerated,  we  beg  to  say  they  are  not  oar  own. 
They  are  copied  literatim  fttim  Porter's  Parliamentary 
Testes,  vol.  i.  p.  1 ;  and  we  beg  to  refer  to  that  gentle- 
man at  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  accuracy,  the  Chancellor  refers  for  all  his 
statistical  facts,  for  an  explanation  of  these,  we  admit, 
astounding  ones. 

Was  tiie  capital  of  the  country  exhausted  by  these 
enormous  contributions  of  A  hunbked  and  sErBNTT  millions 
annually  to  the  public  service,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
most  costly  war  on  record  %  So  far  from  it,  the  great  loan 
for  1814of  £39,000,000  was  made  at  the  rate  of  £4,  lis.  Id. 
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per  cent ;  that  of  1813  at  £5,  lOs.  on  an  average  ;  that  of 
1815  at  £5,  lis.  per  ceDt.*  And  it  is  endentl;  immaterial 
whether  the  immeDse  amount  of  £100,000,000  debt,  funded 
and  unfunded  together,  was  contracted  in  the  form  of  direct 
loan  to  gOTemment,  or  of  Exchequer  hills  issued  from  the 
Treasurj,  and  forming  the  unfunded  debt.  Such  bills 
required  to  be  discounted  before  they  ■were  of  any  ralue  ; 
and  their  proceeds,  as  Mr  Porter  rery  properly  states,  were 
80  much  money  paid  into  the  public  treasury.  They  were 
an  exchange  of  the  capital  of  the  nation  for  Treasury  bills, 
and  were,  therefore,  just  as  much  a  draft  on  that  capital  aa 
the  exchange  of  the  sums  subscribed  in  loans  for  the  inscrip- 
tion of  certain  sums  in  the  3-per-cetit  consols. 

In  the  next  place,  this  poor  nation,  which  has  now  nearly 
eaten  up  its  resources  in  a  single  season,  in  the  year  1844 
possessed,  in  the  two  islands,  real  or  heritable  property  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £105,000,000  sterling, -f-  corresponding 
to  a  capital,  at  thirty  years'  purchase,  of  £3,150,000,000  ; 
and  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  to  one  of  £2,625,000,000. 
These  figures  are  ascertained  in  the  most  authentic  manner  ; 
that  of  England  by  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee 
on  the  burdens  of  real  property ;  that  of  Ireland  by  the 
Foor-Rate  returns  ;  and  that  of  Scotland  from  an  estimate 
founded  on  the  amount  of  income-tax  paid,  as  no  poor-rate 
as  yet  extends  universally  over  the  country. 

Further,  we  have  the  authority  of  Loni  Palmerston,  in 
the  debate  in  last  session  of  Parliament  on  foreign  loans, 
for  the  assertion  that  this  poor  nation  has  advanced 
£150,000,000  in  loans  to  republics  ance  1824,  or  to 
monarchies  surrounded  with  repubhcan  institutions ;  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  been  lost  Yet  so  far  have  these 
copious  drafts  been  from  exhausting,  or  even  seriously 
trenching,  on  the  capital  of  the  nation,  that  it  appears  from 
the  subjoined  valuable  table,  furnished  from  returns  allowed 
to  be  taken  from  the  great  bill-broking  house  of  Overend 

•  Sm  Part.  DAatet,  zxtuL  60,  67. 

t  Vii.     EogUnd, £Be.OOO,aoo 

ScotlHit^  *boat (,000,000 

Ireland, 16,000,000 

£101,000,000 
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and  Gurney  in  London,*  that  during  that  -whole  period  the 
interest  of  money,  even  in  the  jeara  when  the  pressure  vsa 
severest,  never  rose  above  6  per  cent,  and  immediately  after 
fell  to  3-^  or  3  per  cent;  and  in  1844  and  1845,  it  is  well 
known,  it  was  still  lower,  at  some  times  as  low  as  2^  per  cent. 
Again,  the  income-tax  retoms  for  1846,  of  this  miserably 
poor  nation,  exhibit  a  revenue  of  X5,200,000  yearly  drawn 
from  this  sonrce,  though  the  tax  is  only  7d.  in  the  pound,  or 
£2,  18s.  4d.  per  cent,  and  though  the  tax  did  not  legally 
go  below  incomes  of  £  1 50,  and  in  practice  genendty  excluded 
those  under  £200  a-year.  The  income-tax,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war,  produced  £15,000,000  at  10  per  cent,  reaching 
all  incomes  above  £G0  a-year.  Had  the  same  standard 
been  adopted  in  1842,  when  it  was  reimpoeed  by  S^ir  R. 
Peel,  it  would  have  produced  at  least  XI  8,000,000  yearly, 
w1ii(^  Bum,  increased  by  33  per  cent  from  the  enhanced 
value  of  money  by  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1819,  would 
correspond  to  about  X24,000,000,  according  to  the  value  of 
money  in  1815.  This  proves  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
had  more  than  k^t  pace  vit)!  the  increase  of  its  population; 
for  the  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  two  islands  in  1815 
were  18,000,000,  and  in  1845  about  28,000,000,  or  some- 
what above  50  per  cent  increase. 

*  Bate  of  Discount  of  FirBt-CIOBS  Bills  at  the  undei^meDtioDed  period*. 
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Lastly,  this  miserable  poor  nation,  vhich  has  eaten  up  its 
resources  in  the  shape  of  quarters  of  grain  and  fat  bullocks 
in  a  single  year,  exported  and  imported  in  the  three  years 
1812,  1814,  and  1815,  and  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  before 
free  trade  began,  respectirely  as  follows  : — 


1812, 
1813- 
18U, 
1815, 

£29.608,517 
-Records  destroTed  by  fire. 

34,207,253 
42,876,996 

£24,923,922 

82,622,711 
31,823,053 

1843, 
1844, 
1844, 

.      £117,877,278 
131,664,508 
134,699,116 

£70,093,353 
85,441,555 
76,281,968 

Such  were  the  commercial  transactions  of  this  nation, 
which,  in  the  interral  from  1815  to  1845,  had  become  so 
miserably  poor. 

Keeping  these  facts  io  riew,  we  again  ask :  Haring  down 
to  1845  been  so  rich,  what  has  since  made  us  so  poorf 
The  free-traders  and  bulIionistB  tell  us  it  was  neither  the 
abolition  of  the  com-lawe  nor  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  Then 
what  is  it  which  in  so  short  a  time  has  produced  so  great, 
so  terrible  a  rcTulsion  ?  Goremmeut,  and  their  organs  in 
the  press,  assert  that  it  was  the  Irish  famine,  and  the 
absorption  of  capital  in  railways.  To  avoid  any  chance  of 
misconception  on  so  vital  a  point,  we  subjoin  tiie  words  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  debate  on  the 
currency  on  30th  November  1647,  as  reported  in  the 
Morning  Post  ai  December  1,  which  were  in  substance  the 
same  as  those  employed  by  the  Mai-quis  of  Lansdowne  in 
the  House  of  Lords  : — 

"  Up  to  October  there  h&d  been  no  great  pressore  ;  bnt  in  that  month  the 
presanre  rapidlj  rose  by  reason  of  the  abttraction  of  capital  jbr  raihcayi  and 
ecrm.  The  Hoose  wonld  be  snrpriaed  to  bear  the  amonnt  of  capital  thus 
abstracted  for  com  ia  flfteen  months. 

Jnne  1846  to  Jannarj  1847,  .       £6,139,000 

January  1847  to  Jaly  1847,  14,184,000 

Jnly  to  October,      .....        14,240,000 


Total,  £33,663,000 

Then  as  to  the  capital  abaorbed  in  railroads,  it  had  been  in  each  year,  from 

1840,  on  an  average,  to     • 

1843, £4,600,000 

1844, 6,000,000 

1845 14,000,000 
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ifufl  (First  hilf- yew,  ....  9,000,800 
^'**'*'  iLast  h«lf-yetr,  ....  26,600,000 
.ft.,  j  First  balf-yew,  ...  26,770,000 
^*"'' 1  Last  half-yeir,  ....  38,000,000 
the  Utt«r  being,  of  course,  eitiniftted  on  the  soppositloit  of  the  expenditure 
having  comlnned  at  the  same  rates," — Moming  Pott,  December  1,  1847. 

Now,  of  all  the  marvellous  atatements  that  ever  were  put 
forth  bj  a  GovernmeDt  to  explain  a  great  public  disaster, 
we  do  Bot  hesitate  to  &aj  this  is  the  most  marrellous.  For, 
let  it  be  conceded  that  these  are  the  real  causes  of  the  dis- 
tress— that  it  is  the  railways  and  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  which  hare  done  it  all — Who  introduced  the  railways 
and  let  in  an  unlimited  supply  of  foreign  com  ?  Who  passed 
all  the  railway  bills,  and  encouraged  the  nation  in  the  under- 
takings which  are  now  held  forth  as  so  entirely  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  strength  \  Who  took  credit  to  themselves  for 
the  prosperity  which  the  construction  of  railways  at  first 
occasioned,  and  dwelt  with  peculiar  complacency,  in  the 
opening  of  the  Session  of  1846,  on  the  increased  produce 
of  the  excise  and  diminution  of  crime,  as  indicating  at  once 
the  augmented  enjoyments  and  diminished  disorders  of  the 
poor?  Who  disregarded  the  cautious,  and,  as  the  event 
has  proved,  wise  warnings  of  Lord  Dalhousie  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  1  Who  opened  the  railway  of  the  Trent  Valley 
with  a  silver  trowel,  and  enlarged  in  eloquent  terms  on  the 
immense  advantages  which  that  and  similar  undertakings 
would  bring  to  the  country  I  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
party  who  now  ascribe  the  whole  evils  which  have  ensued 
to  the  foreign  com  and  railways.  Was  a  single  word  heard 
from  them  condemnatory  of  the  mania  which  had  seized 
the  nation,  and  prophetic  of  the  disasters  which  would 
ensue  from  its  continuance  ?  Did  Sir  Robert  Peel  warn  the 
people  that  the  currency  was  put  on  a  new  footing ;  that 
the  act  of  1844  had  forbid  its  extension  beyond  thirty-two 
miUioDS  issuable  on  securities ;  and  that,  as  credit  was  thus 
materially  abridged,  the  capital  of  the  nation  would  be 
found  inadequate  to  the  undertakings  in  which  it  had 
engaged  %  Quite  the  reverse  ;  he  did  none  of  these  things. 
He  encouraged  the  embarking  of  the  capital  of  the  nation 
in  railways  to  the  extent  of  above  t*o  hundred  millions,* 
all  to  be  executed  in  the  next  four  years ;  and  now  we  are 

*  The  following  a  the  Btatemeut  of  the  Cliuicellor  of  the  Rxcheqaer  od  the 
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told  that  the  disasters  which  hare  ensued  are  mainlj  oving 
to  that  very  uDDianageable  railway  progeny  which  he  himself 
produced ! 

Again,  aa  to  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  the  second 
scape-goat  let  go  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  nation — who  let 
that  scape-goat  loosed  Who  introduced  the  free  trade 
Bjst-em,  and  destroyed  the  former  protection  on  natire  agri- 
culture, and  disregarded  or  ridiculed  all  the  warnings  so 
strenuously  given  by  the  Protection  party,  that  it  would 
induce  such  a  drain  on  the  metallic  resources  of  the  country 
as  must  induce  a  speedy  monetary  crisis,  and  would  subject 
the  nation  permanently  to  that  ruinous  wasting  away  which 
prored  fatal  to  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  barrests  of 
Egypt  and  Libya  came  to  supplant  those  of  Italy  in  sup- 
plying the  cities  of  the  heart  of  the  empire  with  food  1 
Who  declared  that  the  great  thing  is  to  increase  our  impor- 
tations, aud  that,  provided  this  is  done,  the  exportations 
will  take  care  of  themselves  ?  Who  laughed  at  the  warning, 
"  Two  things  may  go  out,  manufactures  or  specie"  f  It  was 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  free-trade  followers  who  did  all 
these  things ;  and  yet  he  and  his  party,  in  or  out  of  admi- 
nistration, (for  they  are  all  his  pai-ty,)  coolly  now  turn 
round  and  tell  us  that  the  misery  is  all  owing  to  the  foreign 
com  and  the  railways,  which  they  themselves  introduced ! 


1840        . 

£4,000,000 

1^'        .... 

£1^000,000 

1841         .        . 

.        .            3,600,000 

63,000,000 

1842        .        . 

6,000,000 

1846        ...        . 

124,500,000 

1843 

.        .            4,600,000 

1847        ...        . 

Theee  ere  th«  tuj 

ineachoftlieBe 
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9,816,000 

1843 

4.43S,000 
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The  Irish  potato-rot  of  1846,  it  is  said,  occasioned  the 
great  importation  of  grain,  vhich  for  the  next  winter  and 
spring  deluged  the  country ;  and  but  for  them  we  should 
hare  been  landed  in  the  horrors  of  actual  famine  orer  a 
great  part  of  the  country.  We  entirely  agree  with  this 
statement.  The  Protectionists  always  were  the  first  not 
only  to  admit,  but  urgently  to  insist,  that  absolute  freedom 
of  importation  should  be  allowed  in  periods  of  real  scarcity. 
Tlie  sliding-scale  formerly  in  use  expressly  proTided  for 
this ;  for  the  duty  began  to  fall  when  wheat  reached  63s., 
and  declined  till  at  73s.  it  was  only  la.  a  quarter.  It  was 
on  the  propriety  of  admitting  grain  duty-free  in  peiiods  of 
average  or  fine  harvests,  such  as  we  have  jost  been  blessed 
with,  that  they  were  at  issue  with  their  opponents.  Under 
the  old  system,  nearly  all  the  grain  which  was  imported  in 
the  winter  of  1846  and  spring  of  1847  would  have  come 
in,  for  the  duties  became  nominal  when  wheat  rose  to  73s. 
a  quarter,  and  it  rose  during  that  period  to  1 05s.  and  llOs. 
What  the  Protectionists  said,  and  said  earnestly,  when  this 
vast  importation,  necessary  at  the  time,  was  going  on,  was 
that  it  anticipated  the  effects  of  a  free  importation  of  grain, 
and  by  its  effect  on  the  currency,  while  it  lasted,  might  teach 
the  nation  what  they  had  to  expect  when  a  similar  drain, 
by  the  effects  of  free  trade,  became  perpetiud.  Eight 
mouths  ago,  on  March  1,  1847,  we  wade  the  following 
observations : — 

"  The  qnantitj  of  grain  Imported  Id  seven  months  only,  viz.  from  &th 
July  1846  to  5th  Febniarj  IS47,  exceeded  ifx  millioDs  of  qaarters,  &t  the 
verj  time  when  onr  exports  were  diminUbiDg;.  It  maj  be  imagined  how 
prodigious  mnat  have  been  the  drain  upon  the  metallic  resoQrces  of  the 
country  to  make  np  the  balance.  The  potato-rot,  it  is  s^d,  has  eonttaUd 
the  effects  of  free  trade.  Quite  the  reverse.  Providence  baa  done  the  thing 
at  once.  We  have  got  on  at  railwaj  speed  to  the  blessings  of  the  new  ejs- 
tem.  Free  trade  was  to  lead  to  the  much-duirtd  lubilitution  of  tix  miBunu 
of  qmrlcrt  of  foreign,  for  lix  miiliont  of  gaartai  of  home  growth  in  three 
years.  Bnt  the  potato-rot  has  done  it  in  one.  The  tree-trade  policy  coold 
not  have  done  it  so  ezpeditionslj,  bnt  it  wontd  have  done  it  as  effectaalij. 
It  LB  a  total  mistake,  therefore,  to  represent  the  famine  in  Ireluid  and  the 
West  of  Scotland  as  an  external  calamity  which  has  concealed  the  effects  of 
free  trade.  /( has  only  brought  them  to  light  at  omx." — Lkcsoks  from  the 
Famine.    Blachwoods  Magazine,  March  1847. 

The  real  extent  of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  was  very  much  magnified,  however,  by 
the  fears  of  some  parties,  and  the  interested  exaggerations 
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of  others.  The  deficiency  in  the  tvo  islands  has  been  stated 
Tariously,  at  from  £16,000,000  to  £20,000,000  worth. 
Tate  it  at  the  larger  sum  to  avoid  all  idea  of  miarcpreaenta- 
tion,  vhat  is  this  to  the  total  agricultural  produce  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  1  That  is  estimated  bj  Mr  Porter  on 
Terj  rational  gromids  at  £300,000,000  annuallj,  in  produce 
of  all  kinds.  The  subtraction  of  £20,000,000  worth— o 
fifteenth  -part,  at  the  Terj  utmost,  could  never  accouut  for 
the  prodigious  rise  of  prices  from  49s.  a  quarter  to  llOs., 
■which  wheat  rose  to  in  March  1 84  7.  It  was  the  impulse  given 
to  speculation  in  grain,  by  the  sudden  throwing  open  of  the 
ports  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  free-trade  measures,  which  really 
occasioned  the  prodigious  importation,  so  much  exceeding 
what  was  required,  which  actually  took  place.  The  defal- 
cation occasioned  by  the  Irish  potato-rot,  and  the  deficiency 
of  the  oat-crop  in  Great  Britain,  was  at  the  very  utmost  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  annual  supply.  But  the  grain  imported 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  has  exceeded  10,000,000 
of  quarters,  being  a  full  sijih  part  of  the  annual  consumption 
of  the  nation,  which  for  the  nse  of  man  and  animals  together 
is  estimated  at  60,000,000  quarters.  And  hence  the  rapid 
fall  of  prices  which  followed  the  fine  harvest  of  1847,  from 
lOOs.  to  50s.,  which  has  involved  in  ruiu  so  many  houses 
concerned  in  the  corn  trade. 

But  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  and  what  we 
in  the  moat  earnest  manner  beg  to  impress  upon  our  readers 
as  by  far  the  most  luminous  and  important  fact  which  the 
recent  discussioua  in  Parliament  have  elicited,  is  this.  It 
is  stated,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  the  sum  paid  for  foreign  grain  in  the 
three  months  ending  30th  November,  1847 — that  is,  in  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  1847 — had 
reached  the  enormous  and  unprecedented  amount  of 
£14,240,000  !  The  same  statement  was  made  by  Lord 
Lanadowne  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  aud  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  added,  that,  to  be  sure  of  the  figures,  he  had 
them  remitted  to  and  corrected  by  Mr  Porter.  Now,  this 
immense  importation,  be  it  recollected,  took  place  in  thb 

FACE  OP  THE  PINEST  HAEVB8T  KNOWN  FOE  TBAES,  and  for 
which  a  public  and  solemn  thanksgiving  has  just  been 
returned.     We  say  nothing  of  the  prospects  of  foreign 
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importation  which  this  fact  opens  to  our  agricultural  interests, 
— that  furnishes  ample  subject  for  future  consideration ; 
what  we  praj  the  public  attention  to,  is  the  warning  which 
it  gives  of  the  effects  of  free  trade  upon  the  monetary  con- 
cerns of  the  nation,  and  above  all  on  the  credit  of  the  trading 
and  commercial  classes.  This  is  the  importation,  in  an 
uncommonly  fine  season,  with  a  noble  harvest  in  both  islands 
just  reaped!  The  dreadful  monetary  crisis  of  October 
1847,  which  rendered  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  indispensable,  was  evidently 
owing  to  the  prodigious  importation  which  all  the  fineness 
of  the  preceding  harvest  could  not  check.  The  crisis  of 
April  1847  may  with  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  would  probably  have 
come  on,  though  not  with  the  same  intensity,  though  the 
change  on  the  corn  laws  had  been  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  the  July  preceding.  But  it  is  rather  too  much  to  go  on 
talking,  in  December  1847,  about  the  failure  of  the  crop  of 
1846  in  Ireland,  four  months  after  one  of  the  finest  crops 
in  the  memory  of  man  had  been  reaped  in  the  British 
dominions. 

This  points  to  one  great  and  lasting  truth,  the  due 
appreciation  of  which  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  is  of 
such  paramount  importance,  that  it  will  be  cheaply  purchased 
even  at  the  cost  of  all  the  misery  and  destruction  of  pro- 
perty which  the  late  crisis  has  occasioned  in  the  British 
empire.  This  is,  that  the  great  importation  of  grain,  and 
consequent  abstraction  of  the  precious  metals  consequent 
upon  the  free-trade  system,  may  be  expected  to  be  pei-manent. 
We  have  repeatedly  warned  the  nation  in  every  possible 
form  that  this  would  be  the  caae,  but  our  warnings  during 
the  free-trade  mania  met  with  no  attention.  Now,  however, 
it  has  been  proved  by  the  event  that  they  were  too  well 
founded.  The  old  and  rich  state  will  always  be  undersold 
by  the  young  and  poor  one  in  the  supply  of  grain  for  its 
own  market.  The  grain-growing  state  never  will  take 
manufactures  to  any  proportional  extent,  but  always  will 
take  gold  in  exchange.  This  was  the  case  with  Rome  in 
ancient  days  ;  this  is  the  case  with  England  in  these  times. 
The  steam-engine  and  machinery  do  little  or  nothing  for  agri- 
culture, tliough  everything  for  manufactures.  The  great  grain 
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states  are  always  those  nations  in  wbicli  the  labouring-class 
are  poor,  or  have  few  artificial  wants,  and  consequently  take 
few  or  no  manufactures.  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  are  examples.  Gold  ia  what  they  want, 
and  what  they  will  hare  ;  for  it  is  the  cheapness  of  their 
production  which  enables  them  to  export  to  advantage.  So 
universal  is  this  truth,  of  such  paramount  importance  is  it 
upon  the  fortunes  of  an  old  and  highly  civilised  state,  that, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  its  existence  in  its  old  age  dependa 
on  the  requisite  safeguards  against  the  danger  thence  arising 
being  established.  Such  are  the  effects  of  the  constant 
drain  of  gold  and  importation  of  grain  on  such  a  state  in 
its  advanced  stages,  that  even  the  strongest  nation  will  sink 
in  time  under  the  strain,  as  Rome  did,  if  nothing  is  done  to 
avert  the  danger. 

The  present  dreadful  crisis  under  which  the  nation  is 
labouring,  therefore,  is  not  owing  to  a  want  of  capital  for  all 
its  uaderfcakings,  nor  to  any  present  deficiency  in  our  native 
supply  of  food.  It  is  in  vain  that  Sir  R.  Peel,  to  throw 
the  blame  off  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  says  it  is  all  owing  to 
adeficiency  of  capital  to  carry  on  our  undertakings.  Has 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  forgotten  that,  so  recently  as  March 
last,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  borrowed  £8,000,000 
for  the  destitute  Irish  at  £3,  7s.  6d.  per  cent  ?  Was  this 
like  a  nation  whose  capital  was  exhausted  %  Has  he 
forgotten  that,  tiU  within  these  few  months,  the  funds  were 
from  88  to  90,  and  interest  generally  at  3  or  3-^  per  cent  1 
What  has  come  of  all  this  capital  since  August  last  1  Has 
it  vanished  before  the  genial  showers  and  bright  sun  which 
gave  ufi  so  fine  a  harvest  ^  But  if  deficient  capital  has  been 
the  cause  of  our  disasters,  how  has  it  happened  that  Lord 
John  Russell's  letter  of  25th  October,  authorising  the  Bank 
to  make  advances  beyond  what  the  Act  allowed,  has  already 
had  a  sensible  effect  in  arresting  the  disorder,  at  least  in 
the  metropolis  1  Can  it  be  said  that  that  letter  added  one 
pound  to  the  reaUsed  capital  of  the  country  ?  It  might 
as  well  be  affirmed  that  it  added  a  cubit  to  every  man's 
stature  in  it,  or  a  quarter  to  the  produce  of  every  field  it 
contuued.  Then  faow  baa  it  to  some  degree  arrested  the 
panic  in  London,  raised  the  3-per-cent6  from  79  to  86,  and 
lowered  the  interest  of  money  from  8  or  9  to  6  or  7  per 
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cent  1  Evidently  bj  its  effect  upon  cbedit  ;  because  it 
begat  a  hope — not  likelj,  we  fear,  to  be  realised — that 
GoveromeDt  had  at  last  become  sensible  of  the  ruiDOue  effect 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  would  speedily  restore  the 
circulation  of  the  country  to  that  amount  whidi  the  magni- 
tude of  its  population  and  transactions  imperatively  required. 

To  illustrate  the  terrible  and  all-powerful  operation  of 
this  deplorable  Act  on  the  best  iDterests  of  the  country,  let 
it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  whole  currency  of  the 
country,  without  any  change  in  its  laws  as  affecting  debtor 
and  creditor,  were  to  be  withdrawn.  What  would  be  the 
result  1  Evidently  that  every  man  and  woman  it  contained, 
from  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer 
downwards,  would  become  bankrupt.  .  A  nation  possessing 
real  property,  as  the  income-tax  and  poor-rate  returns  show, 
of  the  value  of  £3,000,000,000  sterling,  and  movable  pro- 
perty of  £2,000,000,000  more,  would,  without  the  exception 
of  a  single  living  creature  in  it,  become  bankrupt,  because 
£70,000,000  or  £80,000,000  was  withdrawn  from  its 
circulation,  while  its  laws  remained  unchanged.  By  these 
laws,  every  debtor  must  discharge  his  liabilities  in  monei/ ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  whole  money  was  withdrawn,  no  debt 
could  be  discharged  at  all,  and  universal  bankruptcy  would 
ensue. 

Now,  the  contraction  of  the  currency  to  any  considerable 
extent  operates,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  just  the  same  way  on 
general  credit  and  the  national  fortunes.  When  money 
becomes  scarce,  no  one  can,  without  difiSculty,  discharge  hia 
obligations,  because  the  banks,  which  are  the  reservoirs  from 
which  payment  of  all  considerable  transactions  are  drawn, 
cannot  afford  the  usual  accommodation.  Those  who  are  not 
in  first-rate  credit  can  get  nothing  from  them  at  all,  and  at 
once  become  bankrupt.  The  sum-total  of  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  thus  occasioned,  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  specie  or  bank-notes  actually  withdrawn  from 
circulation  by  the  Bank  of  England,  though  that  on  occa- 
sion of  the  present  crisis  has  been  very  considerable.  It  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  shock  given  to  credit ;  the  increase  in  the 
practice  of  hoarding,  which  a  feeling  of  general  insecurity 
never  fails  to  engender ;  the  reluctance  in  the  country  banks 
to  make  advances ;  the  universal  effort  made  to  recover  debta 
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at  the  Tcry  time  when  the  means  of  discharging  them  hare 
beeo  rendered  most  difficnlt ;  the  rapid  diminutioQ  in  the 
private  bills  pat  in  circulation  from  the  experienced  impos- 
Bibilitj  of  getting  them  discounted.  The  contraction  of  the 
currency  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from  July 
1846,  -when  it  was  £21,00D,000,  to  September  1847,  when 
it  was  only  £17,840,000,  was  no  less  than  £3,160,000. 
Including  the  aimultaneoua  and  consequent  contraction  by 
the  country  banks  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  paper  currency  was  above  £5,000,000.  But 
this,  considerable  as  it  is,  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  eri). 
The  bills  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain  in  1839  were  esti- 
mated by  Mr  Leathern,  a  most  experienced  Yorkshire  banker, 
at  £130,000,000.  In  1845,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
they  had  reached  £160,000,000  or  £170,000,000.  With- 
out a  doubt  this  immense  sum  was  reduced  by  at  least  a 
fourth,  probably  a  half,  from  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
consequent  on  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  It  is  this  prodigious 
contraction,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  banks  having 
been  rendered  unable  or  unwilling  to  discount  bills,  which 
is  the  real  cause  of  the  present  universal  distress  and  general 
stoppage  of  all  undertakings.  And  it  was  the  more  ruinous 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  occurred  at  the  very  time 
when,  from  the  vast  encouragement  giveu  by  government  to 
domestic  railways  by  the  bills  they  passed,  and  to  foreign 
trade  from  the  abolition  by  them  of  the  main  duties  pro- 
tective of  industry,  the  nation  was  landed  in  transactions  of 
unheard-of  magnitude,  and  producing  an  unparalleled  strain 
upon  its  metallic  resources. 

This  last  is  a  consideration  of  such  paramount  importance, 
that  it  is  of  itself  adequate  to  explain  the  whole  phenomena 
which  have  occurred ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  has  hitherto 
met  with  very  little  attention  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament. 
The  point  to  which  we  allude,  and  to  which  we  crave,  in  an 
especial  manner,  the  attention  of  the  nation,  is  the  progres- 
sive and  now  alarming  disproportion  between  the  money 
value  of  our  imports  and  our  exports  which  has  grown  up 
ever  since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  was  introduced  in  1842, 
and  which  has  now,  from  the  action  of  the  free  trade  in 
com,  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  absolutely  frightful. 
The  declared  or  money  values  of  our  total  exports  and 
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official  Talue  of  our  imports  since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff 
was  passed  in  1842,  hare  stood  as  follows  :- 


lUI,      . 

.     £61,377,962 

U2,      . 

.       65,204,729 

SiS^      . 

.        70,093,358 
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84fi,     . 

.        85,281,858 

8U       . 

.        75,978,876 
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1841,       .        .        .      £5!.e04.430 

1842, 

.        .         47,361,043 

1843. 

.        .         82,278,449 

1844. 

.        .         68,584,292 

J845, 

.        .         60,111,081 

1846, 

.       .       67,786,676 

1847, 

.        .         68.971,166 

To  giTe  only  one  example  of  the  way  in  which,  under  the 
system  of  free  importation,  the  balance  of  trade  has  been 
turned  against  this  country,  we  subjoin  the  official  returns 
of  the  progi'esa  of  our  trade  with  America  since  Sir  Robert 
Feel's  tariff  was  introduced  in  1842,  and  for  fire  years 
previously.  From  that  it  appears  that  the  trade  with  that 
country,  which  in  1830  was  £8,000,000  on  each  side,  has 
now  80  immensely  changed,  especially  since  the  tariff  of 
1842,  that,  while  our  exports  to  it  in  1845  were 
£10,000,000,  oar  imports  from  it  were  £22,000,000! 
How  was  the  balance  of  £12,000,000  paid  1  The  answer 
is,  in  money ;  and  that  money  it  was  which  enabled  them 
to  conquer  the  Mexicans. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  says  that  the  Americans  have  tried  the 
system  of  paper  money,  and  they  hare  had  enough  of  it. 
We  thank  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  for  having 
reminded  us  of  this  example  of  the  effects  of  a  contracted 
currency.  It  appears  that  in  1836  the  imports  of  Eoglish 
manufactures  into  the  United  States,  official  value,  were 
£15,116,300.  In  the  next  year  they  were  only  £5,693,094 
official  value ;  aud  the  declared  or  real  value  in  that  year 
was  only  £4,695,225  ;  and  the  declared  value  of  the  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain  in  1842  was  only  £3,528,807.* 
What  occasioned  this  extraordinary  defalcation  we  shall 
inform  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet.  In  spring  1837, 
the  metallic  system  was  introduced  by  General  Jackson, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  (by  his  refusal  to  take 
anything  but  specie  in  payment  of  government  claims,)  the 
country  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  vast  railway  and  other 
undertakings,  with  the  concurrence  and  by  the  authority  of 
government.  Thence  the  prodigious  falling  off  in  the  im- 
ports from  this  country,  under  which  our  own  manufacturers 
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suflFered  bo  severely,  and  from  which  they  hare  scarcely  yet 
recoTered.  Thence  the  destruction  of  tbree-foarths  of  the 
mercantile  capital  of  the  United  States.  May  heaven  avert 
a  similar  catastrophe,  resulting  from  the  same  policy,  in  this 
country! 

The  causes,  then,  to  trhich  the  present  dreadful  crisis  is 
owing,  are  as  plain  as  if  the  proofs  of  them  were  to  be  found 
in  Holy  Writ.  We  shall  simply  record  what  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  bullion  party  have  done  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  then  ask  whether  under  such  a  system  it  was  possible  a 
catastrophe  could  be  averted. 

In  the  first  place,  they  introduced  the  tariEf  of  1842, 
which  so  materially  diminished  the  duties  on  importation 
in  this  country,  and  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  articles  of  all  sorts  into  the  consumption 
of  the  people,  as  raised  our  imports  in  1845  to  £85,000,000, 
while  our  exports  were  only  X60,000,000,  exhibiting  a 
balance  of  £25,000,000  against  the  country,  which  of  course 
required  to  be  paid  in  the  precious  metals. 

Secondly,  having  established  this  great  drain  of  nearly 
thirty  millions  annually  on  the  metallic  resources  of  the 
country,  Sir  Robert  Peel  next  proceeded  to  pass  the  Bank 
Charter  Acts,  for  England  of  1844,  and  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  of  1845,  which  limited  the  bank  notes  of  the  empire, 
issuable  on  secnrities,  to  X32,000,000,*  and  enacted  that 
for  every  note  issued  beyond  that  amount,  a  sovereign  should 
be  in  the  bank's  strong-room  to  represent  it. 

Thirdly,  having  imposed  these  firm  restrictions  on  the 
increase  of  the  paper  circulation,  and  left  no  room  for  an 
augmentation  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  community 
but  by  an  addition  to  the  stores  of  bullion  in  the  country, 
and  compelled  a  proportional  contraction  of  the  currency 
when  the  bullion  was  withdrawn,  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  and  his  Administration  next  passed  railway  bills  to 
the  amount  of  above  £150,000,000  sterling,  the  works  to  be 
executed  in  the  next  three  years,  and  gave  every  facility  to  the 
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undertaking  of  such  projects,  by  lowering  the  depositfl 
reqntred  from  ten  to  fire  per  cent  on  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  undertakings. 

Fourthly,  when  the  strain  on  the  metallic  resources  of 
the  country  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  from  the  immense 
balance  of  thirty  millions  in  our  commerce  against  us,  and 
the  calls  on  railway  shares  were  becoming  considerable,  the 
Right  Honourable  Baronet  next,  aa  a  permanent  system, 
not  an  extraordinary  remedy  to  meet  a  temporary  disaster, 
introduced  a  free  trade  in  grain,  which  was  immediately 
applied  by  his  successors  to  sugar.  He  thus  sent  thirty-three 
millions,  in  gold  and  silrer,  abroad  in  fifteen  months.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  imports  of  the  empire  hare 
become  nearly  double  its  exports  in  money  value  ;  that  a 
balance  of  above  £30,000,000  has  this  year  been  sent 
abroad  in  payment  of  articles  of  import ;  that  the  sums  paid 
for  grain  alone  in  the  three  months  immediately  foUowing 
the  finest  harvest  on  record,  have  exceeded  £14,000,000  ; 
that  nearly  all  the  railways  in  the  country  have  been  stopped 
from  the  necessary  contraction  which,  under  the  existing  law, 
this  export  of  specie  occasioned  to  the  currency  ;  that 
disb^ss  of  dreadful  magnitude  pervades  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  classes  ;  aud  that  our  exports  have  fallen  off 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  a-month,  and  our  revenue  above  six 
millions  a-year. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  results  of  that  splendid  com- 
bination effected  by  modem  wisdom — free  trade  and  a 
FETTBEBD  CORRENCT.  And  as  these  results  flow  naturally 
and  necessarily  from  the  principles  put  in  practice,  it  is 
evident  that  they  may  be  expected  in  a  lew  or  greater 
degree  to  be  permanent,  so  long  as  these  principles  regulate 
the  policy  of  government. 

Suppose  a  general  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  to  double,  by  orders  issued  or  licenses  granted  from 
headquarters,  the  distance  to  be  marched,  and  the  work 
done  by  the  men,  and  (U  the  same  time  to  establish  a  system 
which  sent  half  the  commissariat  stores  out  of  the  camp, — 
what  could  be  expected  from  such  a  policy  but  starvation, 
discontent,  and  ultimate  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  1  Or 
suppose  a  master-manufacturer,  as  a  great  improvement  on 
the  machinery  of  his  mill,  were  to  introduce  a  system  which 
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abstracted  the  oil  in  proportion  to  the  quickeoed  morement 
of  the  wheels,  or  diminiahed  the  moving  power  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  work  to  be  done, — what  could  be 
expected  from  such  a  change,  but  that  the  machine  would 
stop  when  it  had  most  work  to  do  ?  And  yet  is  not  a 
currency,  and  a  3vffi,cient  currency,  as  neceasary  to  an 
indnstrious  nation  as  food  to  the  soldier,  or  coals  to  the 
steam-engine,  or  oil  to  the  wheels  ?  Can  we  be  surprised 
that  such  a  system,  when  applied  to  a  nation,  terminated  in 
disappointment  and  ruin  ?  But  one  result  of  inestimable 
Talue  has  followed  from  its  adoption  ;  it  is  in  periods  of 
suffering  that  truth  is  learned,  because  the  consequences  of 
error  are  experienced.  It  is  now  seen  what  the  true 
principles  on  the  subject  are,  because  the  effects  of  the 
opposite  principles  have  been  demonstrated.  With  truth 
may  it  be  said,  tliat  Sir  R.  Peel  is  the  philosopher  who 

"  HAS  INSTRUCTED   178  IN  THE  CPRRENCT." 

It  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  often  said,  whether  we  send 
specie  or  manufactures  abroad  in  return  for  imports  of  our 
own  creation  ;  for  specie  is  not  the  growth  of  this  country, 
and  it  could  only  have  been  brought  here  in  return  for  some 
produce  of  ours  previously  exported.  The  common  sense  of 
mankind,  founded  on  experienced  suffering  arising  from  the 
abstraction  of  specie,  has  ever  repudiated  this  doctrine  of 
the  schools  ;  and  present  experience  has  amply  demonstrated 
that,  how  specious  soever  it  may  appear,  there  is  some 
fallacy  in  it.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what  that  fallacy  is. 
If  we  send  manufactures  abroad  in  exchange  for  specie,  we 
make  a  fair  exchange ;  for  it  is  not  the  growth  of  this 
country.  But  if,  having  got  the  specie,  we  send  it  abroad 
again,  instead  of  manufactures,  to  buy  food, — we  have  only 
one  export  of  British  produce  to  set  off  against  two  imports 
of  foreign.  For  instance,  if  we  send  £5,000,000  worth  of 
manufactures  to  South  America  to  buy  that  amount  of 
specie,  it  is  a  fair  exchange,  and  there  is  no  unfavourable 
balance  established  against  us.  But  if,  having  got  the 
£5,000,000  worth  of  specie,  we  again  send  it  to  North 
America  for  grain,  which  is  imported  into  this  country, 
instead  of  sending  £5,000,000  worth  of  manufactures,  we 
have,  on  the  whole,  only  exported  £5,000,000  wor^  of 
manufactures  for  £10,000,000  worth  of  produce,  bullion 
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and  com  imported  :  that  is,  there  is  a  balaDce  of  trade  to 
the  amount  of  £5,000,000  established  against  us,  vhich,  to 
that  extent,  is  a  drain  on  our  metallic  resources.  Had  ve 
sent  £5,000,000  worth  of  manufactures  instead  of  the  same 
amount  of  specie  to  North  America  to  buy  food,  our  exports 
on  the  whole  would  have  been  £10,000,000  instead  of 
£5,000,000  ;  and  the  difference  of  £5,000,000,  instead  of 
being  a  deduction  from,  would  have  been  an  addition  to 
the  metallic  resources, — that  is,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
It  is  because  a  great  import  of  grain  inTariablj  leads  to 
such  an  export  of  specie,  that  it  is  so  hazardous  a  trade  for 
a  nation  :  it  is  because  Sir  R.  Peel's  pohcy  contracted  the 
paper  currency  at  the  very  time  that  be  sent  the  metallic 
abroad  in  quest  of  food,  that  he  has  brought  such  calamities 
on  the  State. 

The  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  defence  of  his  policy  is  mainly 
to  be  found  in  the  following  par^raph  of  his  late  able 
speech,  in  the  close  of  the  Currency  Debate  : — 

"I  think  there  baa  been  somemUapprehenBion  aa  to  the  objects  coDtempUted 
hj  the  Act  of  1841.  I  do  not  deny  that  one  of  them  waa  the  prerention  of 
the  convDlsions  that  bad  theretofore  occmred  in  consequeDce  of  the  Bank  of 
England  not  taking  doe  precautlooa  aa  to  the  regulation  of  its  iseoea.  I  did 
hope,  after  the  experience  of  foroier  crises,  that  the  Bank  of  England  would 
adhere  to  those  principlea  of  banking  which  the  directors  acknowledged  to 
be  joat,  but  from  which  the^  admitted  thej  have  departed.  (Hear,  hear, 
hear.)  I  am  bound  to  admit  tbat  in  that  hope,  and  In  that  object,  I  have 
been  disappointed  ;  and  I  also  admit,  seeing  tbe  nnmber  of  boascs  that  bave 
been  swept  awaj — some  of  which,  I  fear,  were  long  insolvent — (Hear, 
hear) — and  others  which,  being  solvent,  bave  suffered  from  tbe  failure  of 
other  houses — I  am  bound  to  s^  tbat  in  tbat  object  of  tbe  Bill  I  have  been 
disappointed.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  waa  in  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  have,  at 
an  earlj  period  of  tbe  distress,  raised  the  rate  of  discount,  and  to  have 
reifnaed  some  of  the  accommodation  they  granted  between  1844  and  1846. 
(Hear,  bear,  hear.)  I  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  tbe  defect  is  exclnsivelj, 
or  mainlj,  in  the  Bill — (Hear,  bear) — but  my  belief  is,  that  executive 
interference  might  have  b^  given  without  the  necessity  of  tbe  authority  of 
the  noble  lordr^Womiiig  Pott,  Dec.  2,  1847. 

The  observatious  which  have  now  been  made,  show  that 
these  remarks  are  not  only  unfounded,  bat  precisely  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.  Had  tbe  Bank  of  England  drawn  in 
their  discounts,  and  raised  tbe  rate  of  interest  between 
1844  and  1846,  at  the  Tery  time  when  the  railway  and 
free-trade  work,  into  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  plunged 
the  nation,  was  at  its  height,  what  must  have  been  the 
result  ?     Nothing  but  this  :  that  the  catastrophe  which  has 
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ensued  would  have  come  on  two  years  sooner  than  it  has 
actually  done.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  would  hare  been 
prevented  from  making  hia  emphatic  epeech  on  the  admir- 
able effects  of  his  policy,  and  the  diminution  of  crime,  in 
the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1846;  he  would  hare  found 
the  jails  and  the  workhouses  full  enough,  at  the  period  of 
that  glowing  eulogium  on  free-trade  policy  and  its  effects. 
By  making  liberal  advances  to  railway  companies  in  1844 
and  1845,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  other  banks 
which  followed  its  example,  only  enabled  the  country  for 
a  time  to  do  the  work  upon  which  Sir  Robert  Feel  had 
set  it.  By  enabling,  by  similar  advances,  the  manufacturers 
for  two  years  longer  than  they  otherwise  could  have  done, 
to  send  a  large  export  of  manufactures  abroad,  the  Bank, 
for  that  period,  averted  or  postponed  the  catastrophe  which 
mast  ensue  in  a  commercial  state,  when  its  imports,  for  a 
series  of  years,  have  come  greatly  to  exceed  its  exports.  It 
is  because  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  rendered  impera- 
tive on  the  Bank  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  bill,  has 
disabled  our  manufacturers  from  carrying  on  their  opera- 
tions to  their  wonted  extent,  that  the  import  of  the  raw 
materials  employed  in  manufactures  has  decreased  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  to  such  an  extent,  our  export  of 
manufactures  declined  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  the 
drain  of  specie  abroad  to  pay  for  the  enormous  importa- 
tions simultaneously  introduced,  increased  to  such  a  ruinous 
extent. 

Sir  R.  Feel  reminds  us  of  the  great  catastrophe  of 
December  1825,  and  observes  that  that  disaster,  at  least, 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  his  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  that  it 
arose  from  the  everlasting  tendency  to  overtrading  in  the 
people  of  this  country.  Again  we  thank  the  Right  Hon. 
Bart,  for  reminding  us  of  that  disastrous  epoch,  which,  in 
the  still  greater  suffering  with  which  we  are  now  surrounded, 
had  been  wellnigh  forgotten.  We  entirely  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  magnitude  of  that  crisis,  and  we  will  tell  him 
to  what  it  was  owing,  and  how  it  was  surmounted.  It  was 
owing  to  Mr  Secretary  Canning,  in  pursuance  of  liberal 
principles,  "  calling  a  new  world  into  existence,"  by  violating 
the  faith  and  breaking  through  the  duties  of  the  old  one. 
It  arose  from  the  prodigious  loans  sent  from  this  country 
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to  prop  Up  tbe  rickety,  faithless,  insolreot  repablics  of 
South  America,  and  the  boundless  incitements  held  out  to 
wild  speculation  at  that  period  by  "  Mr  Prosperity  Robin- 
son," especially  in  Sou^  American  mining  speculations. 
It  arose  from  all  tliia  being  done  and  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  at  the  very  time  when  the  act  of  1819,  intro- 
duced by  Sir  R.  Peel,  compelled  the  Bank, — though  drained 
almost  to  the  last  guinea,  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
gold  sent  headlong  to  South  America  to  support  these 
speculations,  induced  or  fostered  hy  the  Government, — to 
pay  all  its  notes  in  gold.  This  vas  vhat  induced  the 
crisis.  And  what  arrested  it  ?  Lord  Ashburton  has  told 
us  it  Tras  the  issue  of  £2,000,000  of  forgotten  bank-notes, 
dravn  out  of  a  cellar  of  the  Bank;  but  vhich  sum,  incon- 
siderablo  as  it  was,  proved  sufficient  to  arrest  the  conse- 
quences of  the  gold  being  all  sent  away  to  South  America, 
in  pursuance  of  Liberal  principles,  to  prop  up  "  healthy 
young  republics,"  carved  out  of  the  dominions  of  an  old 
and  faithful  ally.  Sir  R.  Peel,  two-and-twenty  years 
afterwards,  has  repeated  the  same  error,  by  sending  the 
gold  to  North  America  for  grain  in  the  midst  of  great 
domestic  transactions,  but  he  has  not  repeated  the  stune 
remedy. 

In  truth,  the  system  now  established  in  regard  to  the 
bank  by  the  acts  of  1819  and  1844,  necessarily  induces 
that  very  feverish  excitement  in  periods  of  prosperity,  and 
sudden  contraction  in  those  of  adversity,  of  the  conse- 
quences of  which  Sir  R  Peel  so  loudly  complains.  When 
the  bank  is  obliged  to  accumulate  and  keep  in  its  vaults  so 
prodigious  a  treasure  as  £15,000,000  in  prosperous  times, 
and  £9,000,000  or  £10,000,000  in  those  of  adversity, 
lying  dead  in  its  possession  ;  how  is  it  to  indemnify  itself 
for  so  vast  an  outlay,  without,  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself,  pushing  its  drculation  to  the  utmost  ?  The 
very  interest  of  this  treasure  amounts,  at  5  per  ceut,  to  above 
£700,000  a-year ;  at  7  per  cent,  the  present  rate,  it  will 
reach  a  million.  How  is  this  sum  to  be  made  up,  the 
expense  of  the  establishment  defrayed,  and  any  profit  at 
all  realised  for  the  proprietors,  if  paper,  to  a  large  amount, 
13  not  pushed  out  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself 
for  doing  so  to  advantage  I     Again,  in  adverse  times,  when 
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there  is  a  heavy  draiu  upon  the  establiBhmeDt  for  buyiog 
foreign  grain,  or  dischargiag  adverse  exchanges,  how  is  the 
hank  to  avoid  insolvencj,  without  at  once,  and  suddenly, 
contracting  its  issues  ?  The  thing  is  unavoidable.  Undue 
encouragement  to  speculation  in  prosperity,  and  undue 
contraction  of  credit  in  adversity,  is  to  the  Bank,  since  the 
acts  of  1819  and  1844,  not  merely  an  essential  prehmioary 
to  profit,  but  in  trouble  the  condition  of  existence.  Yet 
Sir  R.  Peel  complains  of  the  Bank  doing  that  which  his 
own  acts  have  rendered  indispensable  to  that  establish- 
ment. 

Sir  R.  Peel  asserts  that  many  of  the  houses  which  have 
lately  become  insolvent,  have  done  so  from  excessive  impru- 
dence of  speculation  ;  and  he  sacceeded  in  eliciting  some 
cheers  and  laughter  from  the  House  of  Commons,  by  con- 
trasting in  some  extreme  cases  the  amount  of  the  debts 
brought  out  on  bankruptcy  with  the  assets.  Without 
deeming  it  necessary  to  defend  the  conduct  of  all  the 
houses,  the  affairs  of  which  have  been  rendered  public  by 
the  vast  com  trade  and  railway  speculations  into  which  he 
plunged  the  nation,  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe,  that  oil 
fortunes  made  by  credit  must,  if  suddenly  arrested  in  the 
course  of  formation  by  such  a  contraction  of  the  currency 
as  we  have  lately  experienced,  exhibit  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  results.  Fortunes,  with  the  magnitude  of  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  and  Mr  Jones  Lloyd  are  well 
acquainted,  might  possibly,  if  they  had  been  thrown  on 
their  beam-ends  suddenly  by  sncb  a  tornado,  have  exhibited, 
when  in  growth,  not  a  much  more  flattering  feature.  But 
the  "  Pilot  who  weathered  the  Btorm"  was  then  at  the 
helm,  and  he  weathered  it  for  their  fortunes  not  less  than 
for  those  of  the  country.  He  aided  commercial  distress  in 
adversity  by  increasing,  instead  of  aggravating  it  by  con- 
tracting, the  currency.  It  is  credit  which  has  made  us 
what  we  are,  and  credit  which  must  keep  us  such.  Had 
the  monetary  system  of  Sir  R.  Peel  been  adopted  forty 
years  ago,  as  the  bullion  committee  said  it  should,  we  shall 
tell  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  what  would  have  been  the 
result.  Great  Britain  would  have  been  a  province  of 
France  :  the  fortunes  of  all  its  merchants  would  have  been 
destroyed  :  the  business  talents  of  Mr  Jones  Lloyd  would 
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probably  have  procured  for  him  the  situation  of  cashier  of 
the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France  established  in  London  ; 
and  possibly  the  rhetorical  abilities  of  Sir  R.  Peel  might 
hare  raised  him  to  the  station  of  the  English  M.  De  Fon- 
taine, the  orator  on  the  Goremment  side  in  the  British 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  held  under  an  imperial  viceroy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Sir  R.  Peel  admits  his  bill  has  failed  in  checking  impro- 
vident speculation  in  the  nation ;  nor  could  be  veil  hare 
maintained  the  reverse,  wheu  the  most  extravagant  specu- 
lations on  record,  at  least  in  this  island,  succeeded,  in  the 
very  next  year,  the  passing  of  his  bill.  Experience  has 
proved  that  it  required  to  be  suspended  by  the  authority  of 
the  executive  when  the  disaster  came  ;  and  the  effect  of  that 
suspension  has  already  been  to  raise  the  three-per-cents  from 
79  to  86.  It  is  ineffective  during  prosperity  to  check  im- 
prudence ;  it  requires  to  be  suspended  in  adversity,  because 
it  aggravates  disaster.  This  is  all  on  the  Right  Hon.  Baro- 
net's own  admission.  What  good  then  has  it  done,  or  what 
can  be  ascribed  to  it,  to  counterbalance  the  numerous  evils 
which  have  followed  in  its  train  % 

Sir  R.  Peel  says  the  experience  of  the  last  half  century 
proves,  that  every  period  of  prosperity  is  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding period  of  disaster,  and  that  it  is  under  one  of  the 
latter  periods  of  depression  that  the  nation  is  now  labouring. 
We  agree  with  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  that  for  thirty  years 
past  this  has  been  the  case,  and  we  will  tell  him  the  reason 
why.  It  is  because  for  that  period  his  principles  have  been 
in  operation.  But  there  was  a  period  before  that  when  no 
such  deplorable  alternations  of  good  and  evil  took  place ; 
when  the  nation  in  prosperity  was  strong  without  running 
riot,  and  the  government  in  adversity  checked  disaster, 
instead  of  aggravating  it.  It  was  the  period  from  1 793  to 
1815,  when  a  currency  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  nation 
was  supplied  for  its  necessities,  and  our  rulers  had  not  yet 
embraced  the  principle  that,  in  proportion  as  you  increase 
the  work  men  have  to  do,  and  enlarge  their  number,  you 
should  diminish  their  food.  It  was  the  period  when  Mr 
Pitt  or  his  successors  in  principle  were  at  the  helm.  Three 
commercial  crises  came  on  at  that  time,  all  occasioned  by  the 
abstraction  of  specie  for  the  use  of  the  great  armies  then 
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contending  on  the  Continent, — those  of  1793,  1797,  and 
1810.  In  the  first,  the  panic  was  stopped  bj  Mr  Pitt's 
advance  of  L.5,000,000  exchequer  bills ;  in  the  second,  by 
the  suspensiou  of  cash  payments  ;  in  the  third,  when  gold 
vas  so  scarce  that  the  guinea  "vaa  selling  for  twenty-five 
shillings,  by  the  issue  of  bank-notes  to  the  extent  of 
L.48,000,000.  That  last  period,  which  under  the  present 
system  would  at  once  have  ruined  the  uation,  was  coincident 
with  its  highest  prosperity  :  with  the  Torres  Vedraa  cam- 
pwgn,  and  a  revenue  raised  by  taxes  of  L.65,000,000  yearly. 
All  the  panics  ou  record  have  arisen  from  the  abstraction  of 
gold  iu  large  quantities,  and  have  been  cured  by  the  issue, 
sometimes  speedy,  sometimes  tardy,  of  a  corresponding 
amount  of  paper.  Sir  K.  Peel's  policy  doubles  the  evil,  for 
it  at  once  seuds  abroad  the  cash  under  his  act  of  1846,  even 
in  the  finest  seasons,  to  buy  grain,  and,  under  the  act  of 
1844,  at  the  very  same  moment  contracts  the  currency,  by 
the  increase  of  which  alone  the  evil  could  be  remedied. 

Sir  R.  Feel,  however,  has  completely,  as  already  noticed, 
instructed  us  in  the  true  principles  of  the  currency.  It  is 
his  policy  which  has  brought  them  to  light.  He  contracts 
the  currency  when  gold  is  scarce,  and  expands  it  when  it  is 
abundant.  The  true  principle  is  just  the  reverse  :  it  is  to 
contract  the  paper  when  gold  is  abundant,  and  an  expansion 
of  the  currency  is  therefore  little  needed ;  and  to  expaud  it 
when  it  is  scarce,  and  therefore  an  addition  to  it  is  impera- 
tively called  for.  The  price  of  gold  will  at  once  tell  when 
the  one  or  the  other  requires  to  be  done. 

We  conclude  in  the  words  of  Slachvood's  Mttgazine  on 
this  day  iwenty-tvioyeara,oa.  1st  January  1826,  immediately 
after  the  cessation  of  the  dreadful  panic  of  December  1825  : 
— "  It  may  be  that  the  Ministry  is  right,  and  that  all  these 
changes  are  vise  and  necessary,  but  we  cannot  discover  it. 
The  more  accurately  we  examine,  the  more  firmly  we  are 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  own  opinions.  Time  has 
brought  no  refutation  to  us,  whatever  it  may  have  done  to 
those  from  whom  we  differ  ;  in  so  far  as  experiment  has 
gone,  we  may  point  to  it  in  triumph  in  confirmation  of  our 
principles  and  predictions.  If  at  the  last  we  be  proved  to  be 
iu  error,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  we  have  not  erred  from  apostasy  ;  that  we  have  not 
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erred  in  broaching  nev  doctrines  and  schemes,  and  sup- 
porting  innovation  and  subTersion  ;  that  -we  have  not  erred 
in  company  vith  the  infidel  and  revolntionist ;  with  the 
enemies  of  God  and  man.  We  shall  have  the  consolation 
of  knovring  that  we  have  erred  in  following  the  parents  of 
England's  greatness,— in  defending  that  under  which  we 
have  become  the  first  of  nations,  and  in  protecting  the  fairest 
fabric  that  ever  was  raised  under  the  face  of  heaven,  to  dis- 
pense freedom  and  happiness  to  oar  species.  Our  error  vrill 
bring  ns  no  infamj,  and  it  will  sit  lightlj  on  our  ashes  when 
we  shall  be  no  more  I" 
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"  Dena  patlene  qnia  ^lernna." — St  Auoustik 

Eighteen  years  ago,  vben  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  'was 
OTertumed  amidst  the  uniTersal  ezultatioa  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  this  country,  ve  ventured,  amidst  the  general 
transports,  to  arraign  the  policy  and  condemn  the  morality 
of  the  change.  We  pleaded  strongly,  in  seyeral  articles,* 
that  that  great  event  foreboded  nothing  but  a  long  series  of 
calamities  to  France  and  to  Europe  ;  that  liberty  had  been 
rendered  impossible  in  a  country  which,  casticg  aside  all 
the  bonds  of  religion  and  loyalty,  had  left  no  other  founda- 
tion for  goremment  bat  force ;  and  that  the  external  peace 
of  the  Continent  would  be  put  in  imminent  peril  by  an 
ardent  military  population,  heated  by  the  successful  issue  of 
one  great  revolt,  placed  in  the  midst  of  monarchies  in  Thich 
the  feudal  institutions  and  chivalrous  feelings  'were  still  in 
ascendency.  We  doubted  the  stability  of  a  government 
founded  on  the  success  of  one  'well-organised  urban  insur- 
rection :  we  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  men  who  had  begun 
their  career  by  treachery  and  treason.  Nominally  the 
a^iressor,  'we  concluded  that  Charles  X.  was  really  on  the 
defensive  ;  he  attempted  a  coup  d'Mat,  because  government 
in  any  other  way  had  become  impoBsible.  We  were  told 
in  reply,  that  these  were  antiquated  and  exploded  ideas;  that 
the  rerolntion  was  necessaiy  to  save  the  liberties  of  France 
from  destruction  ;  that  a  new  era  had  opened  upon  man- 
kind with  the  fire  of  the  Barricades ;  that  loyalty  was  no 
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and  'm  hnaddng  new  doctmeB  and  Bdiemes,  and  sap-  I 
farci:Z  iaoontioa  aad  sabreraon ;  that  ire  h&Te  not  erred  [ 
B  ampaj  with,  the  iofidd  and  lerolationist  ;   vith  the  i 
eaevies  of  God  and  man.     We  shall  have  the  consolation 
rf  Inowi^  that  *e  have  erred  in  following  the  parents  of  I 
EDgiand's  greatness, — in  defending  that   under  vbich  ve  - 
bare  become  the  first  of  natiiMU,  and  in  protecting  the  fairest 
faUic  that  erer  vas  raised  onder  the  face  of  heaven,  to  dis- 
penae  beedom  and  h^pineas  to  onr  species.     Our  error  will 
bring  as  do  in&mj,  and  it  irill  mt  l^btl;  on  our  ashes  wlieu 
Te  shall  be  no  more  V 
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longer  required  when  the  interest  of  mankind  to  be  veil 
gorerned  was  generally  felt ;  and  that  a  throne  surrounded 
by  republican  institutions  was  the  best  form  of  goveniment, 
and  the  only  one  in  which  the  monarchical  principle  could 
any  longer  be  tolerated  in  the  enlightened  states  of  modem 
Europe. 

With  how  much  vehemeQce  these  principles  were  main- 
tained by  the  whole  Whig  and  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain, 
need  be  told  to  none  who  recollect  the  rise  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Barricades  in  the  year  1830.  To  those  who  do  not, 
ample  eYidence  of  the  general  delusion,  and  of  the  perse- 
Terance  with  which  it  was  combated,  will  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine  for  1831  and  1832.  Time  has  rolled 
on,  and  brought  its  wonted  changes  on  its  wings.  More 
quickly  than  we  anticipated,  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
convulsion  which  had  proved  victorious  was  demonstrated — 
more  clearly  than  we  ventured  to  predict,  was  the  necessity 
of  Prince  FoUgnac's  ordinances  demonstrated.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  France  could  he  governed  only  by 
force. 

The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  was  a  continual  denial 
of  its  origin — an  incessant  effort  to  crush  the  spirit  which 
had  raised  it.  The  repeated  and  sanguinary  disorders  in 
Paris  ;  the  two  dreadful  insurrections  in  Lyons  ;  the  awful 
drowning  of  the  revolt  of  the  cloister  of  St  Mfiry  in  blood  ; 
demonstrated,  before  two  years  had  elapsed,  that  the 
government  had  felt  the  necessity  of  extinguishing  the 
visionary  ideas  vhich  had  been  evoked,  as  the  means  of 
elevatiug  itself  into  power.  More  than  once  it  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss  ;  and  it  was  saved  only  by  the  vigour  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  newly  awakened  terrors  of  the  holders 
of  property,  which  prevented  them  from  openly  coalescing 
witJi  the  determined  republicans,  who  aimed  at  overturning 
all  the  institutions  of  society,  and  realising  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  visions  of  Robespierre  and  Baboeuff  in  the 
eighteenth.  In  the  course  of  this  protracted  struggle,  the 
new  government  felt  daily  more  and  more  the  necessity  of 
resting  its  authority  on  force,  and  detaching  it  from  the 
anarchical  doctrines,  amidst  the  triumphs  of  whidi  it  had 
taken  its  rise.  Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  the 
ordinances  of  Polignac  were  re-enacted  with  additional 
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rigour ;  the  militarj  establbhmeut  of  the  couotrj  vas 
doubled ;  its  expenditure  raised  from  900,000,000  to 
1,500,000,000  francB;  an  incessant  and  persevering  war 
waged  with  the  democratic  press ;  and  Paris  surrounded  by 
a  chain  of  forta,  which  effectually  preTented  any  other  vill 
from  governing  France  but  that  of  the  military  who  were 
in  possession  of  their  bastions.  Such  was  the  result  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  France  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Barricades. 

But  in  eighteen  years  an  entirely  new  generation  rises  to 
the  active  direction  of  affairs.  In  1848,  the  personal 
experience,  the  well-founded  fears,  the  sights  of  woe  which 
had  retained  the  strength  of  France  round  the  standards  of 
the  Barricades,  were  forgotten.  The  fearful  contests  with 
anarchy  by  which  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  had  been  marked,  had  passed  into  the  page  of 
history,  that  is,  were  become  familiar  to  a  tenth  part  only 
of  the  active  population.  To  those  who  did  leam  it  from 
this  limited  source,  it  was  known  chiefiy  from  the  volumes 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  who,  in  his  "  Ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,"  painted  that  monarch  in  no  other  light  but 
as  one  of  the  most  deceitful  and  sanguinary  tyrants  who  ever 
disgraced  humanity.  Thus  the  lessons  of  experience  were 
lost  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  active  citizens.  The  necessity 
of-  keeping  at  peace,  which  Louis  Philippe  so  strongly  felt, 
and  so  energetically  asserted,  became  in  the  course  of  years 
an  insupportable  restraint  upon  a  people  fraught  with 
revolutionary  Ideas,  and  heated  by  the  glowing  recollections 
of  the  Empire.  A  nation  containing  6,000,000  of  separate 
landed  proprietors,*  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  at 
the  plough,  and  not  possessed  of  six  pounds  a-year  in  the 
world,  necessarily  chafes  gainst  any  power  which  impcwes 
the  restraints  of  order  and  peace  on  the  appetite  for  plunder 
and  the  lust  of  conquest.  This  was  the  true  secret  of  the 
fall  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Barricades. 
They  fell  because  they  kept  the  nation  at  peace  with  its 
neighbours,  and  at  peace  with  itself, — because  they  termi- 
nated the  dream  of  foreign  conquest,  and  checked  the  visions 
of  internal  utopia ;  because  they  did  not,  like  Napoleon, 
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open  the  career  of  arma  to  ererj  man  in  the  country  capable 
of  carrying  a  musket ;  or,  like  Robespierre,  pursue  the 
supposeii  adrantage  of  the  vorking  classes  by  the  destruction 
of  every  interest  above  them  in  society.  Had  either  Charles 
X.  or  Louis  Philippe  been  foreign  conquerors,  and  had  the 
state  of  Europe  permitted  of  their  waging  war  vitb  success, 
they  would  have  Uved  and  died  on  the  throne  of  France, 
and  left  an  honoured  crown  to  their  successors.  There 
nerer  were  monarcha  who  mowed  down  the  population  and 
wasted  the  resources  of  France  hke  Napoleon  and  Louis 
XI  v. ;  but  as  long  as  they  were  successfiU,  and  kept  open 
the  career  of  elevation  to  the  people,  they  commanded  their 
universal  attachment.  It  was  when  they  grew  unfortunate, 
and  could  call  them  only  to  discharge  the  moumfiil  duties 
of  adversity,  that  they  became  the  objects  of  universal 
execration.  The  revolation  has  ever  been  true  to  its  polar 
star, — worldly  success. 

Iq  making  these  observations,  we  must  guard  against 
being  misunderstood.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  presmU 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  desire  foreign  war,  or  are  insin- 
cere in  the  pacific  professions  which  they  have  put  forth 
in  their  public  proclamations.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
"  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  is  what  they  really 
desire  ;  and  that  with  England  in  particular  they  are  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  remain,  at  present  at  least,  on  terms-of 
amity.  The  early  promoters  of  the  Revolution  of  1 789 — 
Sifeyes,  Bailly,  Mirabeau,  and  Lafayette — were  equally  Joud 
and  probably  sincere  in  their  pacific  protestations  at  the 
outset  of  the  first  convulsion.  What  we  assert  is  another 
proposition  entirely  corroborated  by  past  history,  and 
scarcely  less  important  in  its  present  application — viz.,  that 
the  members  of  the  existing  Revolutionary  Government  are 
placed  in  a  false  position ;  that  they  have  been  elevated  to 
power  by  the  force  of  passion,  and  the  spread  of  principles 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  society  ;  that  if  they  con- 
tinue to  fan  them,  they  will  ruin  their  country — if  they 
attempt  to  coerce  them,  they  will  be  destroyed  themselves. 
This  is  the  constant  and  dreadful  alternative  in  which  a 
Revolutionary  Government  is  placed,  and  which  has  so 
uniformly  led  in  past  history  to  what  is  called  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  freedom  by  its  successiul  leaders.    It 
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was  this  whicli  brought  Lafayette  ioto  such  discredit  iu 
Paris,  that  his  life  was  saved  only  by  his  fortunate  confine- 
ment in  an  Austrian  dungeon  :  it  was  this  which  rendered 
Mirabeau  in  the  end  a  royaliat,  and  for  ever  ruined  him  iu 
popular  favour :  it  was  this  which  made  Robespierre  strive 
to  restore  the  sway  of  natural  religion  in  the  infidel  metro- 
polis :  it  was  this  which  gave  Napoleon  such  a  horror  of  the 
metaphysical  "  Ideologues,"  who,  according  to  him,  had 
mined  France,  and  rendered  him  the  resolute  and  unbend- 
ing opponent  of  the  Rerolation.  But  even  Napoleon's  iron 
arm  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  arresting  the  fiery  coursers 
of  democracy  :  he  only  succeeded  in  maintainmg  internal 
tranquillity  by  giving  them  a  foreign  direction.  He  turned 
them  not  against  the  Tuileries,  but  against  the  Kremlin ; 
he  preserved  peace  in  France  only  by  waging  war  in  Europe. 
A  "  Napoleon  of  Peace"  will  never  succeed  in  restr^ing 
the  Rerolution. 

Observe  the  pledges  with  which  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment are  commencing  their  career.  Tbej  are,  that  the 
state  is  to  provide  employment  for  all  who  cannot  procure 
it  from  private  individuals ;  that  an  ample  remuneration  is 
to  be  secured  to  labour ;  that  the  right  of  combination  to 
raise  wages  ia  to  be  protected  by  law ;  that  the  House  of 
Peers  is  to  be  abolished,  as  well  as  all  titles  of  honour,  the 
bearing  of  which  is  to  be  absolutely  prohibited ;  that  a  noble 
career  to  all  Frenchmen  is  to  be  opened  in  the  army :  the 
national  representation  is  to  be  placed  on  the  moat  demo- 
cratic basis  of  a  National  Assembly,  elected  by  six  millions 
of  electors  ;  all  burdens  on  subsistence  are  to  be  abolished ; 
unlimited  circulation  is  to  be  provided  for  newspapers  and 
the  extension  of  knowledge  ;  but  the  taaes,  in  the  mean  time 
at  least,  are  to  undergo  no  diminuHon.  These  promises  and 
pledges  sufficiently  demonstrate  what  interest  in  the  state 
has  now  got  the  ascendency.  It  is  the  interest,  or  rather 
supposed  interest,  of  labour,  in  opposition  to  that  of  capital 
— of  numbers  against  property. 

The  Revolution  that  has  taken  place  is  a  communist  or 
socialist  triumph ;  the  chiefs  who  have  been  installed  in 
power  are  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  think  that  the  grand 
evil  of  civilisation  ia  the  encroachment  of  the  profit  of 
capital  on  the  wages  of  labour,  and  that  the  only  effectual 
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remedy  for  them  is  to  be  foasd  in  the  forable  diminution 
of  the  former  and  extension  of  the  latter. 

The  doctrine  of  this  party  in  France  has  long  been,  that 
Robespierre  perished  because  he  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
noonce  the  word,  agrarian  law.  It  -would  be  to  little  pui^ 
pose  to  pronounce  that  word  now,  when  the  Republic  has 
got  nearly  six  millions  of  separate  proprietors,  most  of  tfaem 
not  worth  £6  a-jear  each.  There  is  little  but  sturdy  reaist- 
ance  to  be  got  by  attempting  to  despoil  this  immense  and 
indigent  body,  as  they  have  despoiled  the  old  territorial 
proprietors.  Bat  the  capitalists  and  shopkeepers  of  towns 
stand  in  a  different  situation.  In  their  hands,  since  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  rery  considerable  wealth  has  accumulated. 
The  peace  and  order  maintained  by  the  gOTemments  of  the 
Restoration  and  the  Barricades,  though  fatal  to  themselres, 
have  been  eminently  faTourable  to  the  growth  of  bourgeois 
opulence.  It  was  against  that  opulence  that  the  recent 
ReTolution  was  directed.  The  shopkeepers,  deluded  to 
their  own  destruction,  began  the  insurrection :  they  sur- 
rounded and  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  Tuileries. 
Like  all  successful  conTulsions,  it  was  headed,  in  the  firat 
instance,  by  a  portion  of  the  higher  or  middle  ranks.  But 
they  were  soon  passed  by  the  rabble  who  followed  their 
armed  columns ;  and  when  the  tumultuous  mob  broke  into 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  fired  at  the  picture  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  pointed  their  muskets  at  the  bead  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  it  was  too  late  to  talk  of  Thiers  and 
Odillon  Barrot;  the  cause  of  reform  was  already  passed  by 
that  of  revolution  ;  and  nothing  could  serve  the  victorious 
and  highly  excited  multitude,  but  the  abolition  of  monarchy, 
peers,  and  titles  of  honour,  and  the  vesting  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  dreamers  on  equaUty,  and  leaders  of  Trades- 
Unions  in  France. 

Let  the  National  Guard,  who  brought  about  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  seduced  or  overcame  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  of 
the  line,  explain,  if  they  can,  the  benefit  they  are  hkely  to 
derive  from  this  triumph  of  Socialism  over  Bourgeoisie,  of 
labour  over  capital,  of  numbers  over  property.  The  Revo- 
lution was  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  they  must  reap  its 
fruits,  as  unquestionably  they  wiU  bear  its  reaponsUfiliiy.  It 
is  of  more  importance  for  us  in  this  country  to  inquire  how 
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the  promises  made  by  government,  and  the  expectations 
formed  by  the  people,  are  to  be  realised  in  the  present 
social  and  political  state  of  France.  Already,  before  the 
lo  Pceans  upon  the  fall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  have  ceased, 
the  difficulties  of  the  new  government  in  this  respect  have 
proclaimed  themselves.  Columns  of  ten  and  fifteen  thousand 
vorkmen  daily  wait  on  the  Administration  to  insist  on  the 
immediate  recognition  of  the  rights  of  labour :  their  demands 
■were  promptly  acceded  to  by  the  decree  of  3d  March, 
which  fixes  the  hours  of  labour  in  Paris  at  ten  hours  a-day, 
and  in  ths  provinces  at  eleven  hours.  They  were  formerly 
eleven  hours  in  Paris  and  twelve  la  the  provinces.  This  ia 
quite  intelligible  :  it  is  reasonable  that  the  Civil  Pnetorian 
Guards  of  the  capital  should  work  less  than  the  serfs  of  the 
provinces.  Cutting  off  an  hour's  labour  over  a  whole  country 
would  be  deemed  a  pretty  serious  matter  in  "  I'  industrieuse 
Angleterre:"  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  we 
suppose,  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  important  chiefly  as  showing 
from  what  quarter  the  wind  sets.  Other  prognostics  of 
coming  events  are  already  visible.  Monster  meetings  of 
operatives  and  workmen  in  and  around  Paris  continue  to  be 
held  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  take  the  interests  and  rights 
of  labour  into  consideration  :  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
still  further  reduce  the  hours  of  toil,  and  proportionately 
raise  its  wages.  Already  the  stone-cutters  have  fixed  a 
minimum  of  pay  and  maximum  of  work,  and  got  it.  Eight 
hours  a-day,  and  ten  sous  an  hour,  is  their  ultimatum.  The 
journalists  early  clamoured  for  the  immediate  removal  of  all 
duties  affecting  them.  They  succeeded  in  shaking  off  their 
burdens  ;  other  classes  will  not  be  slow  in  following  their 
example.  Meanwhile  government  is  burdened,  as  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  firat  Revolution,  with  the  maintenance  of 
an  immense  body  of  citizens  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
very  little  bread  to  put  into  their  mouths.  How  to  feed 
this  immense  body,  with  resources  continually  failing,  from 
the  terrors  of  capital,  the  fiight  of  the  English  from  Paris, 
and  the  diminished  expenditure  of  all  the  wealthier  classes, 
would,  according  to  the  former  maxims  of  government,  have 
been  deemed  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  But  we 
suppose  the  r^nerators  of  society  have  discovered  some 
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method  of  arriving,  ■ffitli  railway  speed,  at  public  opulence 
amidst  private  suffering. 

The  melancholy  progress  of  the  first  Rerolntion  haa 
naturally  made  numbers  of  persons,  not  intimately  acquainted 
vith  its  eveuta,  apprehensive  of  the  immediate  return  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  and  the  restoration  of  the  guillotine  into 
its  terrible  and  irresistible  sovereignty  in  France.  Without 
disputing  that  there  is  much  danger  iu  the  present  excited 
and  disjointed  state  of  the  population  of  that  country,  there 
are  several  reasons  which  induce  us  to  believe  that  such  an 
event  ia  not  very  probable,  at  least  in  ihe  ^rst  instance,  and 
that  it  is  from  a  different  quarter  that  the  real  danger  that 
DOW  threatens  France  is,  in  the  outset  at  least,  to  be  appre- 


In  the  first  place,  although  the  Reign  of  Terror  is  over, 
and  few  indeed  of  the  actual  witnesses  are  still  in  existence, 
yet  the  recollection  of  it  will  never  pass  away  :  it  has  affixed 
a  stain  to  the  cause  of  revolution  which  will  never  be  effaced, 
but  which  its  subsequent  leaders  are  most  foixious  to  be 
freed  from.  Its  numerous  tragic  scenes,  its  irightful  atro- 
city, its  heroic  suffering,  have  sunk  indelibly  into  the  minds 
of  men.  To  the  end  of  the  world,  they  will  interest  and 
melt  every  succeeding  age.  The  young  wilt  ever  find  them 
the  most  engrossing  and  attractive  theme ;  the  middle-aged, 
the  most  important  subject  of  reflection  ;  the  old,  the  most 
delightful  means  of  renewing  the  emotions  of  youth.  His- 
tory is  never  weary  of  recording  its  bloody  catastrophes ; 
romance  has  already  arrayed  them  with  the  colours  of 
poetry ;  the  drama  will  ere  long  seiae  upon  them  as  the 
finest  subjects  that  human  events  have  ever  furnished  for  the 
awakening  of  tragic  emotion.  They  will  be  as  immortal  ia 
story  as  die  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  ^e  woes  of  the  Atrides, 
the  catastrophe  of  (Edipus,  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  So 
strongly  have  these  fascinating  tragedies  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind,  that  nothing  has  ever  created  so  powerful 
a  moral  harrier  i^ainst  the  encroachments  of  democracy. 
The  royal,  like  the  Christian  martyrs  have  lighted  a  fire 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  never  be  extinguished.  So 
strongly  are  the  popular  leaders  in  every  country  impressed 
with  the  moral  effects  of  these  catastrophes,  that  their  first 
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efforts  are  alvays  now  directed  to  clear  erer;  saccessive  cod- 
Tubion  of  their  danmisg  influence.  Guizot  and  Lafayette,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  in  December  1630,  saved  Prince 
Polignac  and  M.  Peyronnet  from  the  guillotine ;  and  the 
firat  act  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  France  in  1848, 
to  their  honour  be  it  said,  was  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death  for  political  offences,  in  order  to 
save,  as  they  intended,  M.  Guizot  himself. 

In  the  next  place,  the  bloodshed  and  confiscation  of  the 
first  Revolution  have,  as  subsequent  writers  have  repeatedly 
demonfitrated,  so  completely  extinguished  the  elements  of 
national  resistance  in  France,  that  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened its  progress  and  ensanguined  its  steps  no  longer  exist. 
It  was  DO  easy  matter  to  overturn  the  monarchy  and  church 
of  old  France.  It  was  interwoven  with  the  noblest,  because 
the  most  disinterested  feelings  of  our  nature  ;  it  touched  the 
chords  of  religion  and  loyalty  ;  it  was  supported  by  historic 
names,  and  the  lustre  of  ancient  descent ;  it  rested  on  the 
strongest  and  most  dignified  attachments  of  modem  times. 
The  overthrow  of  such  a  fabric,  like  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time,  could  not  be  effected 
but  by  the  shedding  of  toiTcnts  of  blood.  Despite  the  irre- 
solution  of  the  king,  the  defection  of  the  army,  the  conquest 
of  the  capital,  and  the  emigration  of  the  noblesse,  accord- 
ingly, a  moat  desperate  resistance  arose  in  the  provinces ; 
and  the  revolution  was  consolidated  only  by  the  miiraiUadea 
of  Lyons  and  Toulon,  the  noyadea  of  the  Loire,  the  pro- 
scriptions of  the  Convention,  the  blood  of  La  Vend^. 
France  was  not  then  enslaved  by  its  capital.  But  now 
these  elements  of  resistance  to  the  government  of  the  domi- 
nant multitude  at  Paris  no  longer  exist.  The  nobles  have 
been  destroyed  and  their  estates  confiscated  ;  the  clergy  are 
reduced  to  bumble  stipendiaries,  not  superior  in  station  or 
influence  to  village  schoolmasters  ;  the  corporations  of  towiia 
are  dissolved ;  the  house  of  peers  has  degenerated  into  a 
body  of  well-dressed  and  titled  employes.  Six  millions  of 
separate  landed  proprietors,  without  leaders,  wealth,  infor- 
mation, or  influence,  have  seized  upon  and  now  cultivate  the 
soil  of  France.  Power  is,  over  the  whole  realm,  synonymous 
with  offlce.  Every  appointment  in  the  kingdom  flows  from 
Paris.     In  these  circumstaQces,  how  is  it  possible  that  resist- 
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ance  to  the  decrees  of  the  soTereign  power,  in  possession  of 
the  armed  force  of  the  capital,  the  treasury,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  post-office,  can  arise  in  France  elsewhere  than  in  the 
capital  ?  Civil  war,  therefore,  on  an  extended  scale  over  the 
country,  is  improbable ;  and  the  victorious  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  deUvered  from  immediate  apprehension  of  do- 
mestic danger,  save  in  their  own  metropolis,  have  no  motive 
for  shacking  the  feelings  of  mankind,  and  endangering  their 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  by  needless  and  unnecessary 
deeds  of  cruelty.  It  was  during  the  struggle  with  the  patri- 
cians that  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla  and  Marius  deluged 
Italy  with  blood.  After  they  were  destroyed  by  mutual 
slaughter  and  the  denunciations  of  the  Triumvirate,  though 
there  was  often  the  greatest  possible  tyranny  and  oppression 
under  the  emperors,  there  was  none  of  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  life  which  disgraced  the  I'epublic,  when  the  rival 
factions  fronted  each  other  in  yet  undiminished  strength. 

Although,  however,  for  these  reasons  we  do  not  anticipate, 
at  least  at  present,  those  sanguinary  proscriptions  which 
have  for  ever  rendered  infamous  the  first  Revolution,  yet 
we  fear  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  changes  not  less 
destructive  in  their  tendency,  misery  still  more  widespread 
in  its  effects,  destined,  perhaps,  to  terminate  at  last  in 
bloodshed  not  less  universal.  Men  have  discovered  that 
they  are  not  mere  beasts  of  prey ;  they  cannot  live  on  flesh 
and  blood.  But  they  have  learned  also  that  they  can  live 
very  well  on  capital  and  property ;  and  it  is  against  these, 
in  consequence,  that  the  present  Revolution  will  be  directed. 
They  will  not  he  openly  assailed ;  direct  confiscations  of 
possessions  have  fallen  almost  as  much  into  disrepute  as  the 
shedding  torrents  of  blood  on  the  scaffold.  The  thing  will 
be  done  more  covertly,  but  not  the  less  effectually.  They 
will  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  former  private  hves  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  recent  public  history  of  Great  Britain.  We  have 
shown  them  that,  under  cover  of  a  cry  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  property  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  can  be  quietly  and  securely  destroyed  in  the  colo* 
niea ;  that,  veiled  under  the  disguise  of  placing  the  currency 
on  a  secure  basis,  a  half  can  be  added  to  all  the  debts,  and 
as  moch  taken  from  the  remuneration  of  every  species  of 
industry,  throughout   the  country.     These  are  great  dis- 
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coverira,  they  are  the  glory  of  modern  civilisation  :  they 
have  secured  the  support  of  the  -whole  Liberal  party  in  Great 
Britain.  The  directs  of  the  French  Revolutionists  are 
wholly  different,  but  the  mode  of  proceeding  will  be  the 
same.  The  stiletto  and  the  poison  bowl  have  gone  out  of 
fashion :  they  are  discarded  as  the  rude  invention  of  a 
barharouB  age.  The  civilised  Italians  have  taught  ns  how  to 
do  the  thing.  Slow  and  unseen  poison  is  the  real  secret ; 
there  are  Lucretia  Borgias  in  the  political  not  less  than  the 
physical  world.  The  great  thing  is  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  masses  by  loud  professions  of  philanthropy,  and  the 
warmest  expresaons  of  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
mankind  ;  and  having  roused  them  to  action,  and  paralysed 
the  defenders  of  the  existing  order  of  things  hy  these  means, 
then  to  turn  the  united  force  of  the  nation  to  their  own 
purposes,  and  the  placing  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  state 
at  their  disposal.  Thus  the  ends  of  Revolution  are  gained 
without  its  leaders  being  disgraced  :  the  substantial  advan- 
tages of  a  transfer  of  property  are  enjoyed  without  a  moral 
reaction  being  raised  up  against  it.  Fortunes  are  made  by 
some,  without  a  direct  spoliation  of  others  being  perceived  : 
multitudes  are  iuTolved  in  misery,  but  then  they  do  not  know 
to  what  cause  their  distresses  are  owing,  nor  is  any  peculiar 
obloquy  brought  upon  the  real  authors  of  the  pubhc  cala- 
mities. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  present  Provisional  Government 
of  France  are  actuated  by  these  motives,  any  more  than  we 
say  that  our  Negro  emancipators  or ballionists  and  free-traders 
meant,  in  pursuing  the  system  which  they  have  adopted,  to 
occasion  the  wholesale  and  ruinous  destruction  of  property 
which  their  measures  have  occasioned.  We  consider  both 
the  one  and  the  other  as  political  fanatics  ;  men  inaccessible 
to  reason,  insensible  to  experience ;  who  pursue  certain 
visionary  theories  of  their  own,  wholly  regardless  of  the 
devastation  they  produce  in  society,  or  the  misery  they 
occasion  in  whole  classes  of  the  state.  That  is  the  essence 
of  political  fanaticism ;  it  rages  at  present  with  equal  violence 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  In  the  present  Provisional 
Government  of  France  are  some  able  and  eloquent  men,  all 
of  them,  we  believe,  well-meaning  and  sincere.  But  they  set 
out  with  discarding  the  lessons  of  experience ;  their  principle 
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18  an  entire  negation  of  all  former  systems  of  goremment. 
They  think  a  new  era  has  opened  iq  haman  t^airs  :  that 
the  first  Revolution  has  destroyed  the  former  method  of 
directing  mankhid,  and  the  present  has  ushered  in  the  norel 
one.  They  see  no  bounds  to  the  spread  of  human  feUcity, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  social  Bysfcem  different  from  any  which 
has  yet  obtained  among  them.  They  have  adopted  the 
ideas  of  Robespierre  without  his  blood, — the  visions  of 
Rousseau  without  his  profiigacy. 

The  writings  of  Lamartine  and  Louis  Blanc  clearly  reveal 
these  principles,  particularly  the  "  Histoire  des  Giioudins  " 
of  the  former,  and  the  *'  Dix  Ans  de  I'  Histoire  de  Louis 
Philippe  "  of  the  latter.  Lamartine  says  the  Girondists 
fell  because  they  did  not,  on  the  10th  August  1792,  when 
the  throne  was  OTertumed,  instantly  proclaim  a  republic, 
and  go  frankly  and  sincerely  into  the  democratic  system. 
If  he  himsdtf  falls,  it  will  not  be  from  a  repetition  of  the 
error  ;  he  has  done  what  they  lefl  undone.  We  shall  see 
the  result.  Experience  will  prove  whether,  by  discarding 
all  former  institutions,  we  have  cast  off  at  the  same  time  the 
slough  of  corruption  which  has  descended  to  all  from  our 
first  parents.  We  shall  see  whether  the  effects  of  the  Fall 
can  be  shaken  off  by  changing  the  institutions  of  society ; 
whether  the  Devil  cannot  find  as  many  agents  among  the 
Socialists  as  the  Jacobins  ;  whether  he  cannot  mount  on  the 
shoulders  of  Lamartine  and  Arago  as  well  as  be  did  on  those 
of  Robespierre  and  Marat.  In  the  mean  time,  while  we  are 
the  spectators  of  this  great  experiment,  we  i-equest  the 
attention  of  our  readera  to  the  following  interesting 
particulars  regarding  the  acts  of  the  new  Government,  the 
professions  they  have  made,  the  expectations  which  are 
formed  of  them. 

One  of  tbe  most  popular  joumab  of  the  working  classes 
of  Paris — that  is,  the  present  rulers  of  France — the 
Demooratie  Paci^que,  has  adopted  the  following  mottoes: — 

"  The  B«TolDtioa  of  1789  has  dcstroydd  the  old  Rofpme ;  that  of  1848 

should  establish  the  new  one." 
"Sodal  rtfbnD  te  the  end,  as  Republic  is  the  mesna:  tdltheSodaluU 

are  B^nibSctou ;  all  the  B^niblUxmt  are  SodalitU."  ' 

The  methods  by  which  the  plans  of  the  Socialists  are  to 

*  DemiXTalit  PaciJIjKt,  lat  Uordi  1B1B. 
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be  worked  out,  are  iD  the  same  jooraal  declared  to  be  as 
foUowa : — 

"  PROaRAMHB  OF  THB  PBOPLE. 

"  A  man  with  a  heart,— a  man  greatly  loved  hj  the  working  classes, — 
has  lent  his  hand  to  the  fonnation  of  a  progrtunme  dictated  by  the  popular 
wUL  The  ideas  on  which  it  rests,  treated  as  ntopinn  yesterday,  have  no 
need  to  be  diacossed  to-day.  The  last  RBTolation  is  an  explosion  of  light 
which  has  dissipated  the  darkness.  The  Socialist  ideas,  railed  at  yesterday, 
accepted  to-day,  will  be  revised  to-morrow.    Its  prindplea  are— 

"  I.  77ie  riffhu  of  labour.— It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  famish  employ- 
ment, and  if  necessary  a  minimam  of  wages,  to  oil  the  members  of  society 
whom  private  indostry  does  not  employ. 

"  n.  Home  ofTtfuge  for  indnfltry. 

"  in.  Despotism  most  be  for  ever  disarmed  by  the  transformaUon  of  the 
army  Into  iuuutrial  regimtntg,  (en  regiments  indostriels,)  suited  ^ike  to  the 
defence  of  the  tonitoiy  and  the  execntioo  of  the  great  works  of  the 
Bepnblic. 

"  IV.  Public  education,  e^nai,  gratuitous,  and  obligatory  npou  all. 

"  y.  Savings-banks,  (caisses  d^argne,)  wtiich  keep  capital  dead,  shall 
be  vivified  btf  Idbovr :  the  people  who  prodace  all  riches  can  afford  to  be  their 
own  bankers. 

"YI.  A  universal  reform  of  lam  oourtt:  jaries  evetywhere. 

"  Vn.  Absolute  freedom  of  oommtmieationi  of  thought. 

"  Tin.  A  progreuive  icaie  of  taxation. 

"  IX.  A  progresslonal  tax  on  machinen/  employed  in  indnsby. 

"  X.  An  effectaal  gaarantee  for  a  fair  dteition  of  prqfiti  between  the 
capitalists  and  the  workmen, 

"  XL  A  tax  on  luxury. 

"  XII.  Universal  suffrage. 

"  XHI.  A  Ttationai  attanbh/. 

"  XIV.  Annual  eleetiont  btf  all. 

"  YivB  la  Bepubliqae ! 
Qardons  noa  armw  1"  * 

To  carry  out  these  principles,  they  propose  a  general 
ceotralisatioD  of  all  imdertakings  in  Uie  hands  of  govera- 
ment,  to  be  brought  under  the  direct  control  of  a  simple 
majority  of  universal  suffrage  electors.  In  the  same  journal 
we  find  the  following  proposals  : — 


¥  RAILWATB  BY  THK  STATE. 

"  Let  ni  reprodnce  to-day,  with  the  certainty  of  bdng  heard  by  the  coun- 
try, the  wishes  which  the  Democratie  Pac\fique  has  annoanced  eveiy  morning 
^ce  its  origin,  seventeen  years  ago. 

"  L  All  railways,  roads,  canals,  and  puUlo  ways,  by  which  the  llfb  of 
France  circulates,  to  be  abtorbed  by  the  Stale. 

"  n.  The  State  should  undertake  all  stage -coaches,  carriers,  waggons, 
and  means  of  conveyance  or  transport,  of  every  description. 

"'  IIL  All  joint-stock  banks  should  be  absorbed  by  the  State— (A  l'6tat 
les  banqnes  confrid^r^.) 

"  IV.  All  Insurance  companies,  mines,  and  salt-works,  to  be  nndertaken 
by  the  State. 

"  T.  Ko  more  foreatalling,  accumnlatiog,  regratuig,  or  marehical  eompe- 
(AuM.  Fondal  Industry  is  pierced  to  the  heart ;  let  na  not  allow  it  to  raise 
itself  from  the  dnst"  t 

*  i)«n<KTa(i«  i>itcvt7ii«,  lot  March  16iG,  p.  1.  tibid. 
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Such  are  the  proposals  to  be  found  in  a  single  journal 
Thich  represents  the  ideas  that  are  now  fermenting  in  the 
mind  of  France. 

These  propoBitions  will  probably  "  donnent  k  penser,"  as 
the  French  say,  to  most  of  our  readers.  Some  of  them  will 
perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  our  lively  neighbours  are  getting 
on  at  railway  speed  in  the  regeneration  of  society.  We 
recommend  their  projects  to  the  consideration  of  the 
numerous  holders  of  French  railway  and  other  stock,  in  the 
British  islands.  They  will  doubtless  get  good  round  sums 
for  their  claims  of  damages  against  the  French  goTemment, 
when  it  has  absorbed  all  the  joint-stock  companies  of  the 
country  I— the  more  so  when  it  is  recollected,  Ist,  That  the 
damages  will  be  assessed  by  juries  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  -2d,  That  they  will  be  paid  by  a  government 
appointed  by  an  assembly  elected  in  the  same  way.  We 
are  not  surprised,  when  such  ideas  are  afloat  in  the  ruling 
and  irresistible  workmen  of  Paris,  who  have  just  overturned 
Louis  Philippe  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  that  the  French 
funds  have  fallen  thirty-five  per  cerU  in  these  few  days,  and 
railway  and  other  stock  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  The 
Paris  3-per-cent8  are  now  (March  18)  at  50;  the  5-per- 
cents  at  72. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  these  ideas  are  the  mere  dreams  of 
enthusiasts,  which  never  can  be  carried  into  practice  by  any 
government.  These  enthnsiasts  are  now  the  ruling  power 
in  the  state  ;  their  doctrines  are  those  which  will  quickly  be 
caiTied  into  ezecntion  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  masses, 
iuTCBted  by  universal  suffrage  with  supreme  dominion  in  the 
Republic.  Most  assuredly  they  will  carry  their  ideas  into 
execution  ;  the  seed  which  the  hberal  writera  of  France  have 
been  sowing  for  the  last  thirty  years,  will  bring  foith  its 
appropriate  fruits.  What  power  is  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  these  popular  and  highly  lauded  "  improvements,"  after 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  has  been 
overturned  by  their  announcement  1  These  persons  stood 
as  the  barrier  between  France  and  the  "  social  revolution  " 
with  which  it  was  menaced  :  when  they  were  destroyed,  sH. 
means  of  resiaiing  it  are  at  an  end,  and  the  friends  of 
humanity  must  trust  to  prevent  its  extension  to  other  states, 
mainly  to  the  reaction  arising  from  its  eiperieQced  effects  in 
the  land  of  its  birth. 
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Already  there  appears,  not  merely  in  the  language  of  the 
popular  joumahi,  but  in  the  official  acts  of  the  Proriaional 
GoTemment,  decisive  eiidence  that  the  aocialist  ideas  are 
about  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  supreme  authority 
in  France.  On  March  1st,  there  appeared  the  following 
decree  of  the  Proyisional  Government : — 

"  The  ProvisioDal  Govemmeiit,  conaideriiig  that  the  revolntion  made  hj 
tbe  people  shonld  be  made  for  them  : 

"  That  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  iniqtdtoiu  gnfferiogs  of 
the  norklDg  classes : 

"  That  tbe  qneation  of  labour  is  one  of  snpreme  importaace ; 

>'  Tbat  there  aa.a  be  no  liigher  or  more  dignified  pi«occtipatioa  of  the 
Bepnblican  Government : 

"  TEiat  it  becomes  France  to  stadj  ardently,  and  to  solve,  a  problem 
nhich  DOW  occupies  all  tbe  states  of  Europe  ; 

"  That  it  is  indispensable,  without  a  moment's  debj,  to  goarantee  to  the 
people  the  IrDits  of  tbeir  laboars : 

"  Tbe  Provisional  Government  has  decreed, — 

"  Tbat  a  permanent  commission  shall  be  formed,  which  shall  be  entitled, 
'  Tbe  Commission  of  Government  for  tbe  Labourers,'  and  charged,  in  a 
pecaliar  and  especial  manner,  with  their  lot. 

"  To  show  the  importance  which  Government  attaches  to  this  commis- 
sion, it  names  one  of  lis  members,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  president  of  the  com- 
mis^o,  and  for  vice-president,  another  of  its  members,  M.  Albert,  mecha- 
Dlcai  workman. 

"  Worltmen  are  invited  to  fimn  part  of  the  commission. 

"  It  shall  hold  its  sittings  in  the  palace  of  the  Lnxembonnr. 

"  Louis  Blanc. 

"  Aruand  Marhast. 

"  GAKHiaR  PAOKS."  • 

How  is  the  ProTisional  Groremment  to  ^nd  funds  for 
the  enormous  multitudes  who  vill  thus  be  thrown  npon 
them,  or  to  satisfy  the  boundless  expectations  thus  formed 
of  them,  and  which  their  own  acts  have  done  so  much  to 
cherish  ?  Already  tbe  want  of  money  has  been  expe- 
rienced. Nearly  all  the  banks  of  Paris  have  failed;  the 
savings-banks  have  been  virtually  confiscated,  by  the  depo- 
sitors being  paid  only  a  tenth  in  specie ;  and  tbe  Bank  of 
France  has  sospended  cash  payments.  The  Government 
has  got  into  an  altercation  with  a  class  of  tbe  highest 
importance,  under  existing  circumstances,  which  is  striving 
to  liberate  itself  from  the  imposts  which  are  more  imme- 
diately felt  by  it.  So  early  as  March  2d,  the  journalists 
claimed  an  exemption  from  the  stamp  duties  on  tbe  public 
journals  ;  and  on  tbe  GrOTemment  hesitating  to  comply  with 
their  requests,  they  loudly  demand  the  dismissal  of  M. 


*  AnocrotM  Paei^giu,  Handi  1,  ISia 
VOL.  I.  2  F 
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Cremieux,  the  new  minister  of  justice.    The  Demoeraiie 
Pacifiqae  of  March  2d,  ot^eires — 

"  The  ereatcst  duiger  of  oar  Bitnfttion  Is,  not  that  which  comes  from  with- 
ont,  bat  tliat  which  comes  from  within.  The  most  imminent  danger  woald 
be  thesligliteat  doubt  u  to  the  intMtions  of  Government,  the  leut  retromtds 
step  Id  the  presence  of  events.  That  dlaqnietade,  we  are  IrODiid  to  admit, 
already  eiU«ta  in  the  minds  of  many — distrust  ia  the  precarsor  of  revolntions. 

"  The  Government  has  had  under  its  eyes  the  conduct  of  the  people.  Let 
it  imitate  it.  Energy,  constant  energy,  is  the  only  way  to  do  good.  Tlie 
people  have  proved  it.  It  Is  by  energy  alone  that  the  prolongation  of 
straggles  is  prevented — the  effnsion  of  blood  arrested — dangeroos  reactiona 
averted. 

"  Forward,  and  Force  to'  power  1  Sach  is  the  double  cry  of  the  Republic. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  Peers  most  not  only  be  iDtenUcted 
from  meeting ;  like  royalty,  they  must  be  aboUahed. 

"  M.  Cremienx,  the  minister  of  justice,  has  forgotten  his  prindplee.  He 
is  not  prepared  for  the  part  he  has  to  perform.  He  blindly  yields  to  old 
attachments  and  prejadices.  At  the  moment  when  the  most  absolute  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  most  rapid  and  ceaseless  emisaion  of  ideas,  is  the  sole  con- 
dition of  the  pnblic  safety — at  the  moment  when  ve  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
chaos  from  wnence  we  cannot  escape  if  light  does  not  goide  onr  steps — at 
tbatmomeutM.Creinteai  proposes  to  extinguish  it — beproposestbis,  aretro- 
grade  step,  to  the  minister  of  finance — the  re-establlshment  of  the  stamps 
on  jonmau. 

"  A  revolntion  of  yesterdi^  cannot  be  thus  braved. 

"  These  gentlemen  wbh  a  republic  smronnded  by  republican  instltntloDS. 

"  Tht  people  hmt  not  yet  laid  down  their  on»t."t 

The  Goveniment,  after  having  made  a  show  of  resistance, 
yielded  to  their  masters.  The  duties  on  journals  were 
abolished,  and  absolute  freedom  was  given  to  the  pouring  of 
the  rankest  political  poisons  into  the  mind  of  France. 

It  ia  easy  to  see,  with  a  goremment  resting  on  such  a 
basis,  where  the  first  practical  difficulty  will  be  found. 
Embarrassment  of  fioance  is  the  rock  on  which  it  will 
inevitablj  spUt :  the  more  certain  that  it  has  been  preceded 
by  a  huge  deficit  created  by  the  former  government ;  the 
more  galling  that  it  will  be  accompanied  by  the  flight  or 
hoarding  of  capital  from  the  measures  of  the  present  one. 
Capitahsbs  are  UDiveraally  alarmed  over  the  whole  country. 
A  monetary  crisis,  aa  ia  the  case  with  all  successfiil  revolu- 
tions, and  that  too  of  the  severest  kind,  has  ensued. 
M.  Gouia's  bank,  the  same  which  formerly  bore  the  name 
of  Lafitte,  baa  failed  under  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  three 
millions.  Nearly  all  the  other  banking  establishments  of 
Paris  have  already  followed  the  example.  The  payment  of 
all  bills  waa,  by  goremment,  postponed  for  three  weeks, 

■  DmoertUie  Faei/lqv*,  Uarch  3, 1M8. 
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from  February  28:  a  farther  extension  of  the  time  of 
payment  for  a  month  after  March  20,  has  been  petitioned 
for  by  eight  hundred  of  the  first  hankers  and  merchmiis 
in  Paris.  Orerwhelmed  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
the  first  minister  of  finance  has  resigned ;  the  second,  M. 
Gamier  Pages,  has  published  a  financial  account,  which 
exhibits  so  deplorable  a  state  of  the  finances,  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  amount  to  an  admission  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. Despite  all  the  efforts  made  to  uphold  them,  the 
French  three-per-cents,  on  this  publication,  fell  to  forty- 
seren.     The  terrors  of  the  holders  of  stock  are  extreme. 

An  able  eye-witness  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
state  of  Paris,  amidst  this  terrible  social  and  financial 
crisis : — 

"  I  hare  seen  i»llj  and  Intimateljr  persons  of  kU  pBrtiea ;  LegitlinRtiBta, 
Coiuematain,  or  adberenta  of  the  late  goTernment — adherents  of  tbe  Hole 
HlnistTT  of  half  an  boor—adberenta  of  tbe  Barret  Ministry,  eqaallj'  short- 
llTed — friends  and  intimates  of  members  of  tbe  Provisional  Government.  I 
can  most  tmlj  and  distinctly  afflrm,  tbat  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  from  any 
of  them  but  alarm  and  consternation  ;  mingled  wilfa  the  atrongeat  condem- 
nation of  the  two  conflicting  parties,  whose  obstinacy  had  braaght  abont  a 
collision  which  everybody  bad  feared,  thoneh  no  one's  feara  had  come 
within  tbe  widest  range  of  the  reality.  I  heard  only  expressions  of  tbe  con- 
viction that  the  present  order  of  things  conld  not  Isst ;  chat,  in  spite  of  the 
heroic  efforts,  the  escellent  intentions,  and  the  acknowledged  talents  of 
several  members  of  the  government,  it  had  undertaken  to  constmct  an  edi- 
fice which  must  fall  and  cniah  them  nnder  lis  mins ;  tbat  it  was  now  forced 
by  fear  apon  promises,  and  wonid  bo  forced  npon  acts,  Dtterly  inconsistent 
with  the  stability  of  any  government  whatever.  In  short,  the  prafonndest 
anxiety  and  alarm  sit  at  the  heart  of  the  edncated  claases  of  France,  of 
whatever  party — and,  not  tbe  leaet,  of  tbose  who  have  nndertaken  the  awfal 
task  of  mllng  her.     Of  that  yon  may  be  ftilly  assured. 

''  EngllEh  Liberals  will  perhaps  say  'This  we  expected;  bnt  tbe  people?' 
■Well,  I  must  afflrm  that,  if  by  '  people'  they  mean  the  industrlons,  qoiot 
working- classes,  the  real  basis  of  society,  tbe  object  of  tbe  respect  and  soll- 
dtnde  of  all  enlightened  Tulets^if  they  mean  these  men,  tbe  alarm  and 
consternation  are  greater  among  them  than  in  tbe  higher  classes,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  slendemesa  of  the  resources  they  have  to  nil  back  npon ;  in  many 
cases  this  amonnts  to  a  sort  of  blank  despair.  The  more  clear-sighted 
among  them  se«  the  terrible  chances  tbat  await  them;  they  see  eapitai 
Uaving  tkt  country,  eonfldmce  lUttroytd,  and  en^loymenl  tuddaily  tutpendai 
or  witMraam,  to  an  exttM  neoer  tten  htjort. 

"  Let  me  mention  a  few  small  but  significant  facts  :— 

"  My  locksmith  tbid  me  he  had  always  employed  fonr  men ;  he  has  dis- 
charged three.  Aq  English  pastry-cook,  who  has  constantly  employed 
fifteen  jonmeymen,  was  abont  to  discharge  nearly  all.  Everybody  u  turning 
away  tervcmts,  specially  mm,  a*  tht  more  expentive.  I  was  lold  that  good 
carriage- horses  had  been  sold  for  five  hondred  francs  each.  A  vast  number 
of  houses  are  becoming  tenantless  ;  the  removal  of  the  English  alone  would 
make  a  visible  change  in  this  respect.  And  what,  think  yon,  are  the  feelings 
of  all  the  tribe  of  water-carriers,  washerwomen,  and  the  hnmble  dq>endentB 
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for  existence  on  theae  honses?  Nothing,  dmine  the  three  da^s,  seemed  to 
be  more  affecting  and  alarmiag  than  the  sight  of  theae  humblest  miniatranta 
to  the  prime  tranU  of  life  nuhing  from  door  to  door,  even  in  the  quietest 
BtreetB,  to  get  their  bard  labour  accomplished  in  a&fetj.  Onr  portear  tCeau 
was  every  morning  our  earliest  informant  of  the  events  of  the  night,  and  I 
was  sCnicti:  with  the  good  sense  and  clearness  of  his  Tiews.  '  Ca  meaieart 
parlent  iTigatiti^  he  said :  '  tsi-ct  qu'iU  twiJenl  Kjmreporteuri  d'eauf  Cett 
abgurde — ce  umt  dei  mauonget.^  (These  gentlemen  talk  of  eqaality :  will 
they  tnm  water-carriers?  It  la  absurd — these  are  lies.')  '  lb  voiU  nous 
rui'ncr  tout.'  ('  Thej  are  going  to  min  us  all.')  These  last  words  I  heard 
frequently  repeated  by  persona  of  the  working  classes.  A  poor  commissioner, 
who,  for  high  pay,  and  throngh  long  dAoun,  convayed  a  letter  for  me  on  the 
23d,  came  in  looking  aghast.  '  Nmu  voilh  $cau  moUre ' — ('  Here  we  are 
without  a  master,')  s^d  he.  '  Bon  Dieu  I  qu'eit-  ee  gut  nous  aUont  dopenir  T 
('  Good  God  I  what  will  become  of  ns?')  '  Unpm/sMrmsrrutUncerCettphu 
vR  pays'  ('  A  country  without  a  master  is  no  longer  a  conatry.)  '  Notu 
aUoTU  retomber  dara  la  bta-barie.'  ('  We  shall  fall  back  into  barbarism.'} 
This,  indeed,  was  so  soon  felt  by  all,  that  masters  were  appointed.  Bat  haa 
that  restored  the  feeling  of  revsrenco  for  anthoiity,  or  confidence  in  those 
who  wield  it,  indispensable  to  civil  society  ? 

"  I  heard  with  sslonishment  English  people  on  the  road  saying.  '  Ob,  all 
is  qnlet  now.'  '  All  is  going  on  very  well  now.'  From  no  FrencEman  have 
I  heard  this  superficial  view  of  the  case.  Paris  is  indeed  quiet  enough,  bnt 
it  is  the  quiet  of  exhaustion,  fear,  distrast,  and  dejection.  The  absolute 
silence  of  the  streets  at  night  was  awfnl.  Bnt  a  few  nights  before  the  23d, 
I  had  complained  of  the  incessant  roll  of  carriages  during  this  season  of  balls. 
From  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  Sd  of  Mareh,  the  most  retired  village 
could  not  have  been  more  ntterly  noiseless.  Not  a  carriage — not  a  footfall 
— except  at  intervals  the  steady  and  silent  step  of  the  patrol  of  the  National 
Guard,  listened  for  as  the  sole  gnarantee  for  safety.  '  Every  man,'  said  a 
grocer,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Gnard,  to  me  in  his  shop,  '  must  now  de- 
fend his  own.  We  have  no  protectors  bnt  onrselves ;  no  police,  no  army.' " 
— 21un«,  March  8,  1848. 

These  are  sufficientlj  alanniDg  features  in  the  political 
aud  social  condition  of  any  countrj:  bat  they  become 
doubly  eo,  vhen  it  is  recollected  that  they  coexist  Tith 
unbounded  expectations  formed  in  the  labouring  masses,  in 
vhom  supreme  power  is  now  both  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally Tested.  The  Reyolution  has  been  the  triumph  of  the 
workmen  over  the  employers,  of  the  "  proletaires"  oyer  the 
the  "  bourgeois,"  of  labour  over  capital.  How  such  a 
triumph  is  to  eventuate  with  a  Tehement  and  indigent 
population,  impelling  the  government  on  in  the  career  of 
reTolution,  and  capital  daily  leaving  the  country,  or  hiding 
itself  from  the  dread  of  the  acts  of  a  goTernment  about  to 
be  appointed  by  six  millions  of  electors,  is  a  question  on 
which  it  well  becomes  all  the  holders  of  property,  in  what- 
ever rank,  seriously  to  reflect  in  this  country. 

Some  idea  of  the  extravagance  and  universality  of  their 
'  expectations  may  be  formed  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  description  of  a  still  later  eye-witness : — 
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"  Paria  is  to  aJl  appearance  tranquil ;  but  there  is  mach  agitation  thut 
does  not  show  itself  ontwardlf .  The  wiorkmtn  of  all  trade*  are  intent  on 
leffislation  mhuJi  shall  secure  more  iDogeefor  less  tail.  They  beset  the  Lux- 
embourg with  processions,  and  fill  the  Chamber  of  Peers  with  depntations. 
Louis  Blanc  bas  discovered  that  to  organise  labour  io  a  pamphlet  and  pnt 
the  theory  into  practice  are  two  very  different  things.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  the  maniTestoes  of  the  several  branches  of  occapation ;  every  day  sees 
a  new  crop  ;  the;  reveal  the  existence  of  dissensions  among  the  workmen 
themselves,  though  they  are  all  based  on  nearly  the  same  principles  ;  tfaa 
seven-hooped  pot  is  to  have  ten  hoops,  and  It  Is  to  be  felony  to  drink  small- 
beer.  The  ci>cA«rs  have  secured  a  tariff,  with  an  advance  of  wages ;  the 
tailors  are  demanding  the  same ;  the  '  cheap '  establishments  are  in  despair, 
for  they  supply  classes  that  cannot  buy  at  higher  prices.  An  auxlooa  em- 
ployer placed  the  difficatty  before  some  of  the  men ;  the  only  answer  record- 
ed was  the  comrortiog  assurance  that  everybody  will  be  able  to  pay  five 
pounds  for  his  coat '  as  soon  as  society  la  regenerated ! '  What  is  to  be  said 
to  such  magnificence  of  hope?  A  citoyen  coatmaker  can  only  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  wait  for  the  end.  One  step  has  been  taken  that  seems  Ukely 
to  lead  to  it — the  Commission  has  opened  a  remitter  of  all  employmenu,  and 
all  teeking  to  be  employed,  in  Paris.  Not  till  the  Stern  tmth  is  revealed  by 
figures  will  the  full  difficulty  be  known,  ^nd  some  estimate  formed  of  what 
a  government  can  not  do.  All  the  edicts  that  can  be  forced  from  it  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hour  will  break  down  under  the  weight  of  necessity,  as  they 
always  have  done. 

"  Parallel  with  this  agitation,  which  Is  material,  mns  another,  which  is 
philosophical.  The  republic  is  not  perfect  enoagh,  and  some  vile  distinctions 
still  exist,  irritating  to  the  eye  of  equality.  The  government  is  petitioned 
to  abolish  all  marks  of  honour  for  civilians  ;  the  names  of  distingciebed  citi- 
lens  can  be  recorded  in  a  golden  book,  a  livre  d'or  of  the  Republic,  as  the 
recompense  of  great  services  ;  but  no  cross  or  ribbon  is  to  be  worn.  Equa- 
lity devani  la  mart  is  also  insisted  on  ;  the  same  place  in  the  cemetery,  and 
the  same  bier  for  all,  are  to  render  the  grave  in  appearance,  as  in  reality,  the 
great  leveller.  This  proscription  of  the  poor  vanities  of  life  and  death  is 
made  a  serious  object  by  some  of  the  active  spirits  of  the  time,  as  if  there 
were  any  real  importance  in  them.'" — Times.,  March  13th,  18*8. 

*  The  present  state  of  the  financea  of  Fiance  is  thus  explained  by  tlie  Hnance 
Miniater; — 

"  On  the  l«t  of  January  1641,  the  cspital  of  the  public  debt,  the  government 
Btock  belonging  to  the  sinldiig  taoi  beins  deducted,  was  1,367,316,402  francs. 
On  the  1st  of  Jsnuary  1848.  it  emounted  to  5,179,044,730  francs.  Far  from  taking 
advantage  of  so  long  a  peace  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  last  adminia- 
tration  au|;;niented  it  in  thoae  enonnouB  proportJona, — 912,8SB,SS8  francs  in  seven 
yesra. 

"BUDOETB. 

"  The  bodKets  followed  the  progreeaion  of  the  debt 

'■  Thoeo  of  182B  to  1880  amount  to  1,014,914,000  francs.  The  entire  of  Hie 
credits  placed  at  the  diapoeal  of  the  &Uen  government  to  the  yew  1847  aroaniita 
to  ],712,e7e,6S9£  62c.  Notwithstanding  the  aucceasiTe  increase  of  the  receipta, 
the  budgets  presented  each  year  a  conaiderable  deficit.  The  expenaea  frx>m  1840 
to  1847  incluHively,  exceeded  the  receipts  bj  e04,GSfi,000  franca.  The  deficit  cal- 
(nlated  for  the  jear  1S4S  is  48,000,000  francs,  without  counting  the  additional 
<^apter  of  ntpplementary  and  eitrsordinary  credits,  which  will  raise  the  total 
amount  of  the  budgets  to  the  cbarge  of  the  last  admintstraUon  to  653,526,000 

"  PUBUO  WOBSB. 

sly  undertaken  simul 
territoiy^  to  eatie^  or  to  encoarage  electoral  coimption,  m 
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15  Trith  material  resoorcea  continaally  and  rapidly  dimi- 
nisbiog,  capital  leaving  the  country,  employment  failing, 
bankruptdea  general,  the  expenditure  of  the  opulent  at  an 
end,  the  finances  of  the  State  in  hopeleaa  embarrassment, 
the  French  Government  can  satisfy  these  extravagant  wants 
and  expectations,  without  plunging  in  foreign  war,  they 
will  achieve  what  has  never  yet  been  accomplished  by  man. 

Who  is  answerable  for  this  calamitous  Revolution,  which 
has  thus  arrested  the  internal  prosperity  of  France,  involved 
its  finances  in  apparently  hopeless  embarrassment,  thrown 
back  for  probably  half  a  centiu-y  the  progress  of  real  freedom 
in  that  country,  and  perhaps  consigned  it  to  a  series  of 
internal  convulsions,  and  Europe  to  the  horrors  of  general 
war  for  a  very  long  period  ?  We  answer  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  responsibility. rests  with  two  parties,  and  two 
parties  only — the  King  and  the  National  Guard. 

The  King  is  most  of  all  to  blame,  for  baring  engaged  in 
a  conflict,  and,  when  rictory  was  within  his  grasp,  allowing 
it  to  slip  from  his  hands  from  want  of  resolution  at  the 
decisive  moment  It  ia  too  soon  after  these  great  and 
astonishing  events  to  be  able  to  fonn  a  decided  opinion  on 
the  whole  details  connected  with  them ;  but  the  concorring 
statements  from  all  parties  go  to  prove  that  on  the  firfA 
day  the  troops  of  the  line  were  perfectly  steady  ;  and  his- 
tory will  record  that  the  heroic  firmness  of  the  Municipal 
Guard  has  rivalled  all  that  is  most  honourable  in  French 
history.  The  military  force  was  immense;  not  less  than 
eighty  thousand  men,  backed  by  strong  forts,  and  amply 
provided  with  all  the  muniments  of  ww.     Their  success  od 

which  piudeoioe  bo  imperioiul;  commanded,  have  niaad  the  0T«dita  to  1,081,000,000 
fruios.    EVom  this  Bum  vn  to  be  deducted  the  auma  reimburaed  b;  the  e<ait- 

poDlea,  amountiag  to  lfl0,O00,0O0  &bdo  ;  the  list  Io*n,  83,000,000  francs,  maUng 
toRether  213,000,000  franos,  aad  leaving  a  baUnoe  of  839,000,000  Ainca.  Out  <J 
•k..  ....Q^  435,000,000  franc*  have  been  expended  out  of  tlie  ceeouroeB  of  the  flo-*- 


ing  debt^  and  404,000,000  Qwice  (till  remain  to  be  expended  on  the  completion 
of  the  worka. 

"  Floating  Debt. 
"  The  floatdnR  debt  incnaaed  fa  proportions  not  leaa  conaideiable.  At  the  ooitt- 
menoament  of  1S91  it  reMbed  an  amount  of  about  350,000,000  franca.  A(  tbo 
data  of  the  26th  F«bruai7  tart  it  exceeded  S70,000,000  Iranca,  to  which  ia  to  be 
added  the  government  atock  belonging  to  the  wvinga-bonka,  202,000,000  ixvaat, 
making  altogether  972,000,000  franca.  Under  such  h  Bjatem,  the  position  of  th* 
cential  office  of  the  Treaeury  could  not  often  be  brilliuit.  DuriDg  the  two  hun- 
dred and  dxty-ei^t  laat  days  of  ita  eiistence,  the  bllen  government  expended 
more  than  £(4,800,000  ft«uaa  bayond  ila  orditwiy  rewuroea,  or  1,1 00,000  ftano 
pw  daj.*— Agiort  <^  Fimaitot  JftMttMr,  March  9,  IS4S. 
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the  first  diiy  waa  unbroken ;  they  hod  cairied  above  a  hnn- 
dred  barricades,  and  vere  in  posseasion  of  all  the  militarj 
poaitioQS  of  the  capitaL  But  at  thia  moment  the  indeciHion 
of  the  King  ruined  eTerjthing.  Age  seems  to  hare  extin- 
guished the  Tigonr  for  which  ho  was  once  so  celebrated. 
He  shrank  firom  a  contest  with  the  insargents,  paralysed 
the  troopa  bj  orders  not  to  5re  on  the  people,  and  openly 
receded  before  the  insurgent  populace,  by  abandoning  Guizot 
and  the  firm  policy  which  he  himself  had  adopted,  and 
striving  to  conciliate  rcTolution  by  the  messo  termine  of 
Coont  Mole,  and  a  more  liberal  cabinet.  It  is  with  retreat 
in  presence  of  an  insnrrectioii,  as  in  the  case  of  an  InTadiog 
army ;  the  first  more  towards  the  rear  is  a  certain  step  to 
ruin.  The  moment  it  was  seen  that  the  King  was  giving 
way,  all  was  paralysed,  because  all  foresaw  to  which  side 
the  victory  would  incline.  The  soldiers  threw  away  their 
muskets,  the  officers  broke  their  swords,  and  the  vast  array, 
equal  to  the  army  which  fought  at  Austerlitz,  was  dissolved 
like  a  rope  of  sand.  Louis  Philippe  fell  without  either  the 
intrepidity  of  the  royal  martyr  in  1793,  or  the  dignity  of 
the  elder  house  of  Bourbon  in  1830  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as 
is  generally  said,  that  the  Queen  urged  the  King  to  moont 
on  horseback  and  die  as  "  became  a  King"  in  front  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  he  declined,  preferring  to  escape  in  disguise 
to  this  country,  history  must  record,  with  shame,  that  royalty 
perished  in  France  without  the  virtues  it  was  entitled  to 
expect  in  the  meanest  of  its  supporters. 

The  second  cause  which  appears  to  have  occasioned  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  France,  is  the  general,  it  may 
be  said  universal,  defection  of  the  National  Guard.  It  had 
been  openly  announced  that  20,000  of  that  body  were  to 
line  the  Champs  Elys^  in  their  imiform  on  occasion  of  the 
banquet ;  it  was  perfectly  known  that  that  banquet  was  a 
mere  pretext  for  getting  the  forces  of  this  Revolution 
together  ;  and  that  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
march  in  a  body  to  the  Tuileries  after  it  was  over,  and 
compel  the  King  to  accede  to  their  demands.  When  they 
were  called  out  in  the  afternoon,  they  declined  to  act  against 
the  people,  and  by  their  treachery  occasioned  the  defection 
of  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  rendered  farther  resistance 
hopeless.    They  expected,  by  this  declaration  against  the 
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King  of  their  choice,  the  monarch  of  the  barricades,  to  secure 
a  larger  share  in  the  govemmeat  for  themselves.  Thej  weut 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  intonding  to  put  up  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  as  Regeut,  and  the  Count  of  Fai-is  as 
King,  and  to  pi-ocure  a  Urge  measure  of  reform  for  the 
constitution.  What  was  the  resntt  ?  Why,  that  thej  vere 
Bpeedilj  supplanted  by  the  rabble  who  followed  in  their 
footsteps,  and  who,  deriding  the  eloquence  of  Odillon  Barrot, 
and  insensible  to  the  heroism  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  by 
force  and  violence  expelled  the  majority  of  the  deputies  from 
their  seats,  seized  on  the  President's  chair,  and,  amidst  an 
unparalleled  scene  of  riot  and  confusion,  subrerted  the 
Orleans  dynasty,  proclaimed  a  Republic,  and  adjourned  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  name  a  Provisional  Government ! 
The  account  given  of  this  whole  revolt  by  an  eye-witness, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Times,  is  so  instructive,  that  we 
make  no  apology  for  transferring  it  to  our  columns  : — 

"  On  tbe  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  23,  Puis  icu  greatly  agitated, 
but  DO  severe  fightiDg  b&d  taken  place;  a  few  bamcadee  bad  been  raised 
and  retaken  by  tbe  troops  ;  the  plans  of  the  government  were  complete — 
Marshal  Bugeaud  had  been  named  to  tbe  command  of  tbe  forces  in  Faris, 
aod  M.  Gnizot  informed  the  King  that  he  was  confident  that  the  Executive 
G«verament  coald  pnt  down  the  iasurrectioo.  The  royal  answer  was  a  dis- 
misssl.  The  King  dismissed  M.  Gnizot,  and  dissolved  tbe  Cabinet  at  that 
moDientoos  instant,  wben  all  tbe  energies  of  noited  power  were  required  to 
fight  in  the  streets  a  battle  which  it  had  itself  deliberately  provoked. 

"  Still,  however,  the  mischief  might  yet  bave  been  repaired  if  vigorona 
measures  bad  been  taken.  But,  from  that  bonr,  nothing  but  the  moat  ex- 
traordinary btnnders  and  puaillaniDiltj  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Conrt. 


t  Mold  was  sent  for,  andtheeveningof  Wednesday  passed  In  attempts, 
or  in  no  attempts,  we  hardly  know  which,  on  hia  part  to  form  a  semi- Liberal 
Cabinet.    In  the  city,  the  rati  of  the  Guiiot  ministry  was  bailed  with  accla* 


.n  and  illamination,  as  the  first  sign  of  popular  victory ;  and  a' 
same  critical  Juncture  tbe  fatal  discharge  of  musketry  took  place  opposite  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  ASairs,  which  stained  the  pavement  with  blood,  and 
inflamed  the  people  to  a  revolutionary  pitch.  Tbe  night  was  spent  in  pre- 
paration for  a  more  terrible  morrow ;  but  m  yet  the  army  had  neither  fn- 
temised  nor  laid  down  its  weapons.  It  was,  on  tbe  contrary,  for  the  most 
part  prepared  to  act ;  but  a  drcnmstance  occurred  at  Conrt  which  totally 
paralysf^  its  resistance. 

"  After  Connt  Mold's  failure,  tbe  King  sent  for  M.  Thiers.  That  gentle- 
man may  be  said  to  have  actually  formed  a  Cabinet  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  and  M.  Duvergier  de  HauraiiDe,  for  they  instantly  proceeded 
to  the  discharge  of  the  highest  possible  duty  which  could  devolve  on  minis- 
terial responsibility.  The  one  act  of  their  government  was  the  publication 
of  that  Inconceivable  proclamation,  staling  that  no  Jiirther  Toutmee  ihoM 
be  made,  and  the  promulgation  ofordert  to  the  q^ert  eommanding  rtgimmtt 
to  withdraw  t/iem.  This  was  of  course  tbe  ca^itnlation  of  the  Mooarcby. 
Marshal  Bugeand — who  had  the  command  of  the  troops,  bad  now  completed 
bis  preparations  for  the  general  attack  of  tbe  barricades,  and  was  confident 
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of  anccesa — protected  most  energetically  against  this  extraordinai?  order, 
and  said  that  if  it  waa  acted  od  all  waa  lost.  The  King's  tben  mioiiitera, 
M-  Tbiera  aod  M.  Barrot,  Inaiated ;  tlie  King  took  ttieir  advice,  and  Mar- 
abal  Bageand  reigned  tlie  command  of  tbe  troops,  obaerving  tbat  it  was 
nseleM  for  bim  to  retain  it  if  notliiag  vras  to  be  done.  General  Lamorici^e 
woa  tberefbre  oamed  to  tbe  command  of  Paris,  and  M.  Tliiers  and  his 
Arienda  proceeded  to  effect  their  pacific  arrangemeata.  The  effects  of  tbeir 
orders  were  immedlatelj  perceptible,  altboogh  tbe  declaration  of  their  names 
vaa  certainly  not  followed  by  the  coDSd^Dences  they  had  iLntlcipated.  The 
officers  of  the  army,  indignant  at  so  unexpected  a  termination  of  tbeir  daties, 
sheathed  their  swords ;  the  men  allowed  themselves  to  be  disanned  by  the 
mob,  whom  they  had  been  ordered  not  to  resist,  and  tbe  people,  encoanter- 
ingnoserioDsopposition,  except  from  the  Municipal  Gnard,  which  wascnt  to 
pieces,  rushed  on  to  the  conquest  of  the  Falila-Boyal  and  the  Tuileriea. 
To  som  np  this  narrative  in  two  words — tbe  diamissal  of  tbe  Gnizot  govern- 
ment rendered  It  Impossible  for  the  Executive  Governmeot  to  act  effectually ; 
the  anbseqnent  advice  of  M.  Tbiera  aod  tbe  resignation  of  Marshal  Bogeaud, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  act  at  all.  If  this  be,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  la,  a  correct  narrative  of  these  transactiona,  we  are  not  snrprised 
that  M.  Thiers  and  his  colleagaes  abonld  not  have  made  themselves  conspi- 
cnoDR  in  the  SDbeeqnent  passage  of  this  Sevolntion. 

"  Tbe  mob  of  Faria,  at  no  hour  of  the  day  (the  24tb)  was  formidabte  to 
ten  thousand  men,  much  less  to  a  hundred  thousand,  or  at  least  eighty 
thonsand.  On  the  Thareday  (24th)  public  opinion  had  abandoned  the 
gmeufe.  7^  Nationai  Guard  tnould  now  have  done  anything  lo  reproduce 
order,  but  Iheg  hadno  time;  there  was  no  opportunity  to  reunite  themselves; 
bealdea  which,  tbpy  wanted  courage  and  eupport,  and  did  not  enen  dream  of 
the  extreme  to  ickicA  thingi  might  be  pushed.  There  never  was,  at  any  time, 
any  acAamement  among  the  people ;  the  troops  were  everywhere  well 
received ;  not  a  hostile  head  looked  from  a  window.  It  was  hoped  that 
BOmethiDg  might  be  done  by  a  demoualration  of  public  opinion,  but  nothing 
more.  The  imeutiere  the  first  and  second  day  simply  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  National  Guard.  They  were  all  the  time  ill  looked  npon  by 
the  real  people  of  Paris,  bnt  they  were  permitted  to  go  on  as  a  means  of 
action  on  tbe  court  and  government.  Tbe  acddent,  or  rather  tbe  gross  and 
iufamoDs  blander,  committed  before  the  Buresa  des  Affairea  Etrang^res  (of 
which  the  accounts  pobliehed  are  erroneous),  produced  a  violent  irritation, 
which  was  ably  worked  npon  by  tbe  Republican  committee,  who  were  all 
aloDg  on  the  watch  ;  but  this  irritation,  which  certainly  changed  the  character 
of  tbe  contest,  gave  no  arma  to  tbe  people ;  and  although  it  Increased  their 
numbers,  they  were  never,  even  nnmerically,  formidable,  aa  I  have  said,  to 
ten  thousand  men.  As  for  the  barricades,  there  was  not  one  that  waa  ever 
defended  except  against  some  weak  patrol,  and  then,  alter  a  little  popping, 
it  waa  alwaya  abandoned.  Literally,  there  was  no  fighting ;  there  was 
skirmishing  on  the  part  of  the  brave  Municipale — the  only  force  that  acted ; 
and  I  preanme  it  acted  on  orders  which  did  not  emanate  from  tbe  chief 
militaiT  authority,  but  had  some  aeparate  and  general  Ingtmctions  of  its 
own.  Literally,  I  repeat,  there  was  no  fighting.  How  could  there  be?  There 
were  no  arras ;  that  ia,  not  a  musket  to  a  hundred  men,  till  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day,  when  the  troops,  without  ordera — except  "  not  to  fire," 
or  act  against  the  people— became,  in  aeversl  parts  of  Paris,  mixed  np  and 
imlted  with  them."— Tinie*,  March  8  and  U,  18*8. 

Here,  then,  is  the  whole  affair  clearly  revealed.  It  was 
the  timidity  of  GoTemment,  and  the  defection  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  ruined  everything, — which  paralysed 
the  troops  of  the  line,  eucoitraged  the  insurgents,  left  the 
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brave  Municipal  Gaarda  to  their  fate,  and  caused  the  sur- 
render of  the  Tuileries.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of 
this  shameiiil  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  awom  defenders 
of  order — this  "  civic  "  praetorian  guard  of  France  ?  No- 
thing but  thi3,  that  thej  hare  destroyed  the  montrchj, 
ruined  industry,  banished  capital,  rendered  freedom  hopeless, 
and  made  bankrupt  the  State  I  Sach  are  the  effects  of 
armed  men  forgetting  the  first  of  social  duties,  that  of  fidelity 
to  their  oaths.  How  soon  were  these  treacherous  National 
Guards  passed  in  the  career  of  Revolution  hj  the  infuriated 
rabble  !  How  soon  were  Odillon  Barrot  and  Thiers  sap- 
planted  by  Lamartine  and  Arago  t  How  rapidly  were  the 
Dochees  of  Orleans  and  the  Count  of  Paris  expelled  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — the 
cry  for  reform  drowned  in  that  of  revolution  I  How  many 
of  the  20,000  National  Guards  who,  by  their  treachery, 
brought  atwut  the  Revolution,  will  be  solvent  at  the  end  of 
two  months  ?  Not  a  tenth  of  their  number.  They  will 
perish  deservedly  and  ignobly ;  ruined  in  their  fortunes, 
beggared  in  their  families,  despised  by  their  compatriots, 
execrated  by  Europe !  Tbat  they  may  anticipate  what 
history  will  say  of  their  conduct,  let  them  listen  to  the  ver- 
dict which  it  has  pronounced  on  the  National  Guard  which, 
on  a  similar  crisis,  10th  August  1792,  betrayed  Louis  XVL, 
as  pronounced  by  an  authority  whom  they  will  not  suspect  of 
leaning  to  the  Royalist  side — ^M.  Lamartine. 

"The  National  Guard,  on  the  10th  August,  returned 
humiliated  and  in  consternation  to  their  shops  and  counting- 
houses  ;  tke^  had  justly  lost  the  lead  of  the  people.  Thence- 
forth, it  could  no  longer  aspire  but  to  be  the  parade  force  of 
the  Revolution,  compelled  to  assist  at  all  its  acts,  at  all  its 
fgtes,  ai  all  its  crimes :  a  vain  living  decoration  of  all  the 
mechanists  of  the  Revolution."* 

Of  which  Revolution  is  Lamartine  now  spealting — of 
that  of  10th  August  1792,  or  of  24th  February  1848? 
Beyond  all  doubt,  history  will  pass  a  severer  judgment  on 
the  treachery  which  overthrew  Louis  Philippe  than  on  that 
which  consummated  the  destruction  of  Louis  XVI. ;  for 
the  former  had  the  example  of  the  latter  for  its  guide  ;  they 
knew  how  soon  the  massacres  of  September  followed  the 

*  LiJiABTuTB,  EittoWt  6t%  OirMKlnu,  iii.  Mi,  34S. 
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triumph  of  Auguat,  and  what  incalculable  calamities  the 
defection  of  their  predecessors  in  the  Place  Carrousel  brought 
upon  their  country  and  Europe. 

What  benefit  have  the  working  classes  derived,  or  are 
they  likely  to  derive,  from  this  deplorable  convulsion? 
Great  ones  they  doubtless  expect,  as  it  has  issued  in  a 
triumph  of  labour  over  capitaL  But  vbat  has  it  realised  t 
We  shall  mention  one  or  two  particulars  to  illustrate  the 
benefits  hitherto  I'eaped  by  this  class  from  its  victory. 

The  savings-banksofFrauce  had  prospered  immensely  under 
the  firm  and  pacific  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
following  account  of  them  is  derived  from  official  sources: — 
"  The  state  of  the  Bavings-baiiks  ia  France,  at  the  time  of  the  Revalntion, 
indicated  tM  extraordlDiirj  degree  of  confidence  in  the  atabititj  of  the  late 
governmeDt.  In  1834,  cbere  were  only  TO  aaviogs-banks  in  France,  and 
theamoant  of  deposits  on  hand  was  34,000,000  franca.  In  1839,  there  were 
404  banks,  and  the  deposila  had  increased  to  171,000,000  francs  ;  in  1848, 
at  the  moment  of  the  Revolation,  the  deposits  had  risen  to  865,000,000 
francs,  or  ten  times  the  amonni  deposited  I'onrteen  yexn  before.  In  1839, 
the  average  valae  of  each  deposit  was  550  francs,  which  is  probably  increaised 
to  600  franca  average  at  the  present  time.  The  partial  saspension  of  pay- 
ment by  these  institations  mnst  affect,  at  least,  half  a  miUion  of  persons  of 
the  most  industrious  and  economical  part  of  the  popnlation,  chiefly  belonging 
to  the  towns ;  and  tbey  are  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  savings  at  the 
very  moment  they  most  need  them." — Tima,  March  14,  1848. 

Now,  these  savings-banks,  holding  deposits  to  the  amount 
of  about  £1,400,000  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tioD,  and  which  had  iucreased  ten-fold  during  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  have,  to  all  practical  purposes,  been  ren- 
dered bankrupt.  Unable  to  stand  the  dreadful  run  upon 
them  after  the  outbreak,  or  to  realise  the  amount  of  their 
deposits  by  the  sale  of  their  funded  property,  in  consequence 
of  its  prodigious  fall,  they  had  no  resource  but  to  suspend 
payment.  By  a  decree  of  Government,  the  holders  of 
deposits  in  the  savings-banks  are  to  receive  only  a  tenth  in 
cash — the  remainder  being  payable  six  months  hence,  in  a 
paper  now  practically  worth  nothing.  By  this  single  result 
of  the  Revolution,  above  500,000  of  the  most  meritorious 
and  hard-working  of  the  operatives  of  France  have  been,  in 
effect,  deprived  of  the  savings  of  a  whole  lifetime. 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  any 
degree  more  favoured.  In  the  Time^  correspondent  from 
Paris,  of  March  14,  we  find  the  following  account  of  then- 
present  condition : — 
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"  The  financial  qnestion,  the  etate  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  task  of 
providlDg  wort  and  food  for  the  pteople,  with  which  the  Goyemment  has 
cbarfced  itaelf,  are  additional  motives  for  seriousness,  however.  The  credit 
of  more  than  one  banking-honse  Ib  to-daj  a&id  to  be  tottering.  One  firm,  - 
It  is  openly  mentioned,  has  resolved  to  stop  payment  to-morrow.  Trade  is 
very  bad.  Work  will  soon  become  scarce,  and  distress  and  ontcry  mnst  bo 
expected ;  and  with  the  knowledge  of  all  these  facts,  aod  with  the  deter- 
mination to  do  everything  possible  for  the  relief  of  the  working  classes,  poa- 
sossed  by  the  Provisional  Government,  this  sonrce  of  nneasinesa  is  mena- 
cing to-day.  I  wish  a  more  cheerfnl  view  of  the  aitnation  of  affairs  wera 
more  general  than  it  is,  for  it  might  check  the  departure  of  rich  natives  and 
foreigners  from  the  capital,  who  continue  to  retire  from  il  in  alarmuiff  Hum- 
bert,  and,  obviously,  with  no  view  to  retnm,  for  we  hear  of  sales  of  car- 
riages and  horses,  for  a  ^Jih  part  of  lie  value  tbey  bore  three  weeks  since. 
Twdve  Ihotuaad  tervantt  aretaid  to  be  olreaifydiKhargediaFaiia,  and  many 
honsBs  or  hotels  in  the  fashionable  quarters  nave  become  litorally  devoid  at 
occapants."— 7%»M,  14th  March  1848. 

That  Buch  a  Btate  of  things  must,  in  the  end,  terminate 
in  domestic  or  foreign  war,  muat  be  evident  to  all  vho  have 
looked  even  on  the  surface  of  past  events.  The  causes  vhicb 
at  present  uphold,  and  must,  ere  long,  destroy  the  Repub- 
lican Govemmeut  in  France,  are  thus  abl;  stated  by  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  same  'well-informed  journal : — 

"  The  ?rovbiona1  Goveinment  continnes  to  exist  at  the  moment  only  from 
two  causes.  The  first  is,  that  all  respectable  persons  hasten  to  Its  sapport 
under  the  influence  of  fear.  The  other  day  everybody  expected  to  be 
robbed  and  mnrdered :  as  the  Provisional  Government  showed  a  strong 
desire  to  preserve  order,  all  those  individuals,  still  sarprised  to  find  them- 
selves onplandered  and  an  assassinated,  attribnted  the  miracle  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  lan  to  its  support  in  self-defence.  The  adhesions  have  been 
readier  and  more  nnmeroas  many  times  over  than  in  1830.  The  second 
cause  which  givvs  asbort  reprieve  to  the  government  is,  that  it  hurtumrt  ihe 
feroeunu  montler  that  made  it, — and  which  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  over- 
turn it  as  It  set  it  np,— by  the  most  abenrd  Indulgences,  by  still  more  fatal 
promises  tot  the  futore.  The  same  set  of  mfflans  (heroes)  who  forced  the 
Chamber,  and  who  thrust  the  Provisional  Government  on  the  Deputies,  are 
still  there  to  invade  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  substitate  another  idol  for 
Lamartine  &  Co.  Still,  I  believe  they  will  not  do  so  jnst  yet ;  perhaps  wa 
may  get  on  till  the  Constitntional  or  National  Assembly  meets ;  bat  I  donbt 
iL  But  then,  even  then,  what  is  to  take  place  ?  Faction,  clubs,  war  to  the 
knife.  The  French  are  predsely  the  same  men  they  were  in  '89  ;  they  are 
not  changed  in  the  least.  Classes  hsve  been  modified  by  wealth,  commerce, 
prosperity,  &C.  ;  bnt  Ihesc  are  the  quiet  cliutet,  mho  tuiU  be  tuxiSoved  up  m 
t/u  eourte  of  the  next  Jhie  yeart.  At  the  present  moment,  the  working,  or 
the  toi-diiant  working  classes,  who  are  literally  the  sovereign  power,  are 
looked  upon  with  fear,  disgust,  and  abhorrence,  by  every  man  in  France  of 
a  saperior  condition,  including  the  National  Guard;  and  tbey  are  alt  specD- 
laUn^  how  to  get  quit  of  them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Louis  Blanc  is 
keeping  tbem  qniet  by  preaching  Utopiauism.  He  is  doing  so,  honestly  and 
enthasiastically,  it  is  said ;  and  certain  It  is,  that  a  great  mass  of  the  people 
is  flattered  ud soothed  by  the  idea  of  converting  work  into  an  amusement,  of 
obtaining  perpetnal  easy  employment  by  the  state,  and  a  pension  at  fifty-flve 
years  of  age.  This  pause,  however,  docs  not  deceive  the  commerce,  Ike 
capital,  the  eduecUim  of  Frtaice,  and,  at  I  Ku'd,  the  wmermd  amtidertitvm  » 
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It  is  not  surprising  tliat  Tievs  of  this  description  shoald 
be  entertained  hy  all  veil-informed  persons  on  the  spot 
in  France,  for  the  new  "  National  Assembly,"  to  whom 
the  formation  of  a  constitution  19  to  be  intrusted  in  that 
country,  is  to  be  composed  in  such  a  way  as  renders  the 
direct  or  indirect  spoliation  of  property  a  matter  of  almost 
certainty.  The  following  is  the  decree  of  the  Provisional 
GoTernment  on  the  subject : — 

"FBENCH   SEPUBLia 
"  LiBBRTT — EqnAUTT — Fraternitt. 

"IleFnvidoDalGoTernmeitt  of  the  Republic,  wishing  to  reatgn,  as  loon 
u  possible,  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Deflnitire  Govemmeat  the  powers  it  exer- 
cises in  the  interest  and  bj  the  commtnd  of  the  people, 

"Decrees, 

"Article  1. — The  electoral  assenibliea  are  convoked  in  each  district  for 
the  9th  of  April  nest,  to  elect  tbe  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembi}',  which  is  to  frame  the  constitntion. 

"  Article  2. — The  election  shall  have  the  population  for  its  bads. 

"  Article  3. — The  total  nnmber  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  shall 
be  900,  incladiag  those  of  Algeria  and  the  French  colonies. 

"  Article  i.^They  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  depnties  in  the  proportion 
Indioated  in  the  aonexed  table. 

"  Article  0.— ^The  auttnge  shall  be  direct  and  nDiversal. 

"  Article  6. — All  Freocbmen,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  resided  in 
tlie  district  dnring  six  months,  and  not  jndiclally  deprived  of  or  suspended 
in  the  esercise  of  their  dvic  rights,  are  electors. 

"  Article  7. — All  Frenchmen,  twenty-five  yeara  of  age,  and  not  judicially 
deprived  of  or  sospended  in  tbe  exercise  of  their  civic  rights,  are  eligible. 

>'  Article  8.— The  ballot  shall  be  secret. 

"  Article  9. — All  the  electors  shall  vote  in  the  chief  town  of  their  district, 
by  ballot.  Each  bnUetin  shall  contain  as  many  names  as  there  shall  be 
representatives  to  elect  in  tbe  department. 

"  No  man  can  be  named  a  representative  of  the  people  onlesa  he  obtain 
2000  suffrages. 

"  Article  10.— Every  representative  of  tbe  people  shall  receive  an  indem- 
nity of  S6f.  per  day  daring  tbe  session.'' 

Here  is  a  tolerably  democratic  constitution,  which  will 
probably  excite  some  little  disquietude  in  the  breasts  of 
the  holders  of  French  stoct  and  railway  shares.  Uni- 
versal suffrage — a  single  assembly  of  900  members,  each 
of  whom  is  to  be  paid  a  pound  a  day  during  the  session. 
To  make  the  experiment  still  more  perilous,  the  minister 
of  pnblic  instruction  to  the  Provisional  Government  has 
issued  a  circular  to  the  ministers  of  instruction  throughout 
the  country,  in  which  he  enjoins  them  to  recommend  to  the 
people  "to  avoid  the  representatives  who  enjoy  the  advan- 
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tages  of  education  or  the  gifts  of  fortune."  *  This  circular 
excited,  as  well  it  might,  such  a  panic  in  Paris,  that  the 
other  members  of  the  Proviflional  GoTemment  were  obliged 
to  disown  it.  But  that  only  makes  matters  worse  :  it 
shows  what  the  ProTisional  Government  really  meant,  and 
how  completelj  thej  hare  already  cotne  to  stand  on  the 
Tei^e  of  civil  war.  The  projected  decree  for  levelling  the 
National  Guard,  by  diatribnting  the  companies  of  voltigeurs 
and  chasseurs  (the  ilite)  through  the  whole  mass,  has  already 
produced  an  address  by  their  battalion,  in  uniform,  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  which  was  received  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  by  an  immense  crowd  with  cries  of  "  A  has  lea  Aris- 
tocrats !  on  ne  passe  pas .'"  It  is  no  wonder  the  National 
Guard  are  at  length  alarmed.  The  aristocracies  of  know- 
ledge and  property  are  to  be  alike  discarded  1  Ignorance 
and  a  sympathy  with  the  most  indigent  class  are  to  be  the 
great  recommendations  to  the  electors !  Truly  the  National 
Guard  will  soon  reap  the  whirlwind  ;  we  are  not  surprised 
the  French  funds  have  undergone  so  prodigious  a  fall.  The 
holders  of  Spanish  bonds  and  American  States'  debts  know 
how  universal  suffrage  assemblies  settle  with  their  state- 
creditors.  Sidney  Smith  has  told  the  world  something  on 
the  subject. 

The  "  pressure  from  without "  on  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment becomes  every  day  more  severe  and  alarming  as  time 
rolls  on ;  wages  cease,  stock  falls  in  value,  savings-banks 
suspend  payment,  and  all  means  of  relief,  save  such  as  may 
be  extorted  from  the  fears  of  the  government,  disappear. 
The  following  is  a  late  account  of  the  state  of  matters  in 
this  important  respect,  from  the  French  metropolis  : — 

"  France,  crowded,  impoverished,  indebted,  aod  straitened  at  alt  points, 
■eee  an  openiDg  in  tbe  ezerdse  of  a  Mverelgn  people's  will.  It  gets  a 
glimpse  of  light  lud  life  tbrangh  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Hence  thia  desperate 
competition  For  the  national  reaoarces ;  and  hence,  ve  grieve  to  add,  this 
wasteful  and  improvident  distribntlon. 

"  These  depntstions  are  a  congenital  evil.  The;  began  from  the  very 
moment  tbe  Provisional  Government  was  proclaimed  in  the  Chamber  of 
Depntiea.  Its  progress  thence  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  a  depntitlon. 
The  members  immediatelr  began  to  thnnder  at  tbe  doors  and  damonr  for 
admittance.    A  clnb  orator  has  since  boasted  that,  had  it  not  been  fbr  this 

*  "  La  plui  gianda  tirevr  contra  laqaelle  U  faiBa  prfmuntr  la  population  da 
DOS  campignM,  o'wt  que  poor  Mre  raprteeatant  il  ioit  ntc««Mure  d'avoir  d« 
rtducation  on  de  la  fortune. — (HrttJaitt  du  Jf  nuMre  if /wfrirctiM  jmUigiu,  Man 
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Importimit;,  notbing  voiUd  bKve  been  done— that  not  a  stm  hae  been  taken 
withont  external  impalae— and  that  the  people  had  to  wait  two  hours,  on 
that  wondeifal  Thursdaj,  before  the  ProTisional  Goveraraent  wonld  an- 
nonnce  a  republic.  Since  that  moment  the  depntations  may  be  said  nntr 
to  hoot  eeeaed  in  Para.  For  the  first  week  they  did  not  affect  a  diatinctive 
character,  but  came  as  accident  had  thrown  them  together — fen  thoutand 
from  tint  gtcarter,  and  Ueaity  Ihmaand  Ji'om  that ;  nttnelimei  tht  people,  and 
tomttima  the  National  Guard,  or  a  medUy  of  ail  tortt.  In  Ibou  daft  (A<y 
were  armed.  Lamartine  bad  to  turn  out  six  times  a-daj,  mabe  gBBtnres  half 
an  hour  for  a  hearing,  and  then  spend  his  briliiant  eloqnence  on  a  field  of 
bayonets  and  blooses.  When  the  poet  bad  sunk  jrom  sheer  ezbaustion,  the 
Indefatigable  deputation  adjourned  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  drew 
forth  M.  Ledm  RoUin,  who  had  not  learned  his  way  about  the  apartments, 
or  the  nauies  of  the  officials,  before  be  was  required  to  promulgate,  off-hand, 
a  complete  system  for  the  intnmal  administration  of  France.  It  is  posstble 
that  his  first  thoughts  might  have  been  as  good  as  his  second  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  the  demand  was  nevertheless  premature.  The  stream  of  deputa- 
tion hasdnce  become  less  turbid,  violent,  and  full;  but  it  has  been  quite 
continuous,  and,  to  all  appearance,  Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  voiubilit  ovum. 
"  We  believe  there  is  not  a  single  branch  of  employment  or  of  idleness  in 
Faris,  that  has  not  marched  «n  moMe  to  the  Hotei  de  Ville  to  demand  mare 
wage*,  leu  work,  ctrtaiatg  oftmptoymealf  and  a  release  from  all  the  ndet  and 
rettrictiont  which  the  experience  of  their  maifera  had/ourtd  to  be  jMeewory. 
It  Ib  unwise  to  damp  the  expectations  of  5000  armed  men.  lu  some  cases, 
therefore,  the  Government  capitulated  on  rather  bard  terms.  By>and-b;  it 
adopted  what  we  really  think  the  beet  possible  alternative.  It  requested  the 
trades  to  nominate  their  several  deputies,  and  set  the  operative  parliament  to 
adjust  all  its  rival  pretensions  at  the  Luxembourg.  Then  there  came  depn- 
tations of  women,  of  slndents,  of  pawnbrokers'  tickets,  of  bankers,  of  biead- 
eaters,  of  bread-makers,  of  cabmen,  of  'bussmen,  of  sailors,  of  porters,  of 
every  thing  that  had,  or  had  not,  an  office  and  a  name.  France,  of  course, 
has  had  the  precedence,  baving,  in  a  manner,  the  first  start ;  but  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  berinniog  to  find  room  in  the  endlees  pi-ocesaion.  All  the 
world  will  mo  into  It  in  time.  The  vast  column  ia  Just  beginning  to  form 
in  Chinese  Tartary,  and  is  slowly  debouching  round  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Already  we  see  a  hondred  Earopean  sections.  They  follow  in  one  another's 
trail.  An  Anacharsis  Oloota  is  waiting  to  receive  them  at  the  barriers,  and 
marshal  them  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville."— Tlfme*,  Uarch  16,  164S. 

This  state  of  matters  ia  certainly  abundantlj  formidable 
to  France  and  to  Europe.  A  great  experiment  ia  making 
aa  to  the  practicability  of  the  ■working-cIasaeB  goTeming  them- 
selres  and  the  rest  of  the  state,  without  the  aid  of  property 
or  education.  France  has  become  a  huge  trades-union,  the 
committee  of  vhich  forms  the  Provisional  Goveniment,  and 
the  decrees  of  which  compose  the  foundation  of  the  future 
goremment  of  the  republic.  Such  an  experiment  is  certainly 
DOT  in  human  affairs.  No  previous  example  of  it  is  to  be 
found,  at  least  in  the  old  world  ;  for  it  will  hardly  be  said 
that  the  republic  of  1793,  steeped  in  blood,  engrossed  in 
war,  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Salvation,  is  a  precedent  to  which  the  present  regeneration 
of  society  will  refer,  in  support  of  the  principles  they  are 
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now  reducing  to  practice.  We  fear  its  state  has  been  not 
less  justly  than  graphically  described  bj  one  of  our  moat 
distingui^ed  correspondents,  who  saja — "  They  are  sitting 
as  at  a  pantomime ;  ererytbing  is  grand  and  glorious ; 
France  is  regenerated,  and  all  is  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Meanwhile  France  is  idterly  insane — a  vast  lunatic  asylum 
without  it3  doctors." 

The  present  state  of  Paris,  (March  21,)  and  the  germs  of 
social  conflict  vhich  are  beginning  to  emei^e  from  amidst 
the  triumph  of  the  Socialists,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  extracts  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  dated  Paris,  18th  March  : — 

"  Paris,  Friday  Evening.^There  has  been  another  day  of  great  excite- 
ment and  alarm  in  Faria.  Upwarda  of  30,000  of  the  working  claaaeB  con- 
gregated In  the  Champa  EI;b^,  and  went  in  procession  to  the  Hotel  de 
VlUe,  to  assure  the  Government  that  it  might  depend  npon  their  assistance 
agaioBt  any  attempt  that  might  bo  made  to  coerce  it,  Trom  whatever  qnarter 
It  came.  I  need  hardly  inform  yon  that  this  formidable  demonstration  ia 
Intended  as  a  contre  coup  to  the  protest  presented  by  the  National  Gnarda 

J'esterday,  against  M.  Ledm  Rollin's  decree  dissolving  the  grenadier  and 
ight  companies  of  the  National  Guards.  It  is  not  the  least  alarming  fea- 
ture in  this  affair,  that  it  exhibits  an  amooot  of  discipline  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  a  promptitude  of  execution,  which  are  bot  too  sore  indica- 
tions both  of  the  power  and  the  readiness  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to 
do  mischief.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  demonstration  took  place  which 
displeased  the  masses;  yet  in  one  shoi't  night  the  order  goes  forth,  the 
■rrangemeDts  are  made,  and  before  ordinary  mortals  are  out  of  their  beds, 
30,000  of  the  working  classes  are  marshalled  nnder  their  leadeis,  and  on 
their  march  to  make  a  demonstration  of  their  force.  In  presence  of  the 
executive  government — a  demonstration  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
be  sure,  Is  favonrable  to  the  Government,  bnt  which  to-morrow  may  be 
agtinst  it.  Who  have  the  orders  proceeded  from  that  drew  together  these 
maases?  How  were  they  bronght  together?  The  aff^r  is  involved  in 
mystery ;  bat  there  is  enough  In  it  to  show  an  amount  of  organisation  tor 
which  the  public  was  not  prepared,  and  which  onght  to  show  all  those  within 
its  operation  that  they  are  sitting  upon  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  The  fact  is, 
and  there  is  no  denying  or  concealing  it— Paris  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
clubs,  who  rule  not  only  it,  but  the  ostensible  government.  The  National 
Guards,  so  powerful  only  a  week  ago,  are  now  impotent  whether  for  good 
or  evil.  '  A  honse  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  The  National 
Guards  have  quarrelled.  The  Chasseurs  look  with  jealousy  on  the  eompag- 
ntei  iT&ite — the  comp<miues  tTilite  will  not  (raiernise  with  the  Chassenrs. 
The  84,000  men,  who  formed  the  National  Gnards  before  the  24th  of  Feb- 
nuu7,  look  with  contempt  upon  the  150,000  new  men  th nut  into  their  ranks 
by  H.  Ledm  Rollin,  for  election  purposes,  and  call  them  canaille.  The  new 
levies  feel  that  they  cannot  compete  in  wealth  with  the  good  company  In 
which  tbey  so  unexpectedly  find  themselves,  and  they  call  the  old  guards 
arittocratt.  Add  to  this  the  discontent  of  the  grenadier  and  light  companiea 
at  being  deprived  of  their  distinctive  associations  and  dress — the  displeasure 
of  the  old  ofScers,  who  are  about  to  be  deprived  of  their  epaulettes  by  their 
new  and  democratic  associates — and  the  intriguing  of  the  would-be  officera 
to  secure  a  majority  of  snffragw  in  their  own  fiivour,  and  yon  majr  arrive  at 
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a  jndf^eitt  of  the  slight  chance  there  is  of  the  NatioDoI  Guards  of  the  pre- 
sent Say  onitiDg  for  an;  ooe  purpose  or  object.  Ttie  reaalt  of  this  is  obvions. 
In  case  of  an  ontbresk,  the  National  Gnai^a,  who  were  bo  osefal  in  re-estab- 
lishing order  on  the  two  daye  after  the  abdication  of  LoqIb  Philippe,  coold 
DO  longer  be  depended  on.  Paris  would  be  in  the  posseeston  of  the  mob, 
and  that  mob  is  nnder  the  direction  of  leaders  composed  of  the  worst  and 
the  most  nnscrnpnlons  of  demagognes." 

-    The  same  correapondent  adds ; — 

"  The  financial  and  commerdal  crisis  which  has  created  snch  ravages  here 
for  the  last  week  is  rapidi;  extending.  I  have  already  given  joa  a  dis- 
tressing list  of  private  bankers  who  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  paymeDt. 
Another  bank,  thatigh  not  one  of  an;  great  name,  was  spoken  of  yesterday 
as  being  on  the  eve  of  bankroptcy ;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  bank  is 
still  open  this  morning,  atthongh  it  is  donbtfnl  if  it  will  continne  so  to  the 
end  of  the  day.  I  abstain  from  mentioning  the  name.  The  commercial 
world  Is  jnet  In  as  deep  distress  aa  the  financial  world.  Every  branch 
of  trade  it  parab/ted.  It  is  nseless  to  attempt  to  give  particular  names,  or 
even  trades.  I  shall  therefore  only  mention,  that  in  one  branch  of  trade, 
which  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  richest  in  France,  namely,  the  metal 
trade,  there  is  an  almost  total  snspenslon  of  payments.  It  is  not  that  the 
traders  have  not  property,  bnt  that  they  cannot  tnm  it  into  cash.  They 
have  acceptances  to  meet,  and  tbey  have  acceptances  in  hand  ;  bnt  they 
cannot  pay  what  is  dne  by  them,  for  they  cannot  get  what  others  owe.  In 
short,  trade  u  paralyud;  for  the  medinm  by  which  it  is  ordinarily  carried 
on  has  disappeared.  In  other  trades  precisely  the  same  circnmstances 
occur;  bnt  I  only  mention  this  one  trade  as  showing  the  position  of  all 
others.  How  long  la  this  to  last?  No  one  can  say  :  bnt  one  thing  certain 
is,  that  no  symptom  of  amelioration  haa  hitherto  shown  itself." — Morning 
CkromeU,  March  20. 

As  the  experiment  qov  making  in  France  is  new,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  important,  so  it  is  to  the  last  degree  to 
be  wished  that  it  may  go  on  undisturbed.  The  other  powers 
of  Europe  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard  against  it : 
but  no  armed  intervention  should  be  attempted,  if  France 
retains  the  pacific  attitude  she  has  hitherto  held  in  regard 
to  other  states.  The  Republicans  of  that  country  have  never 
ceased  to  declare  that  the  first  Revolution  terminated  in 
internal  bloodshed,  military  despotism,  and  foreign  subjuga- 
tion, because  it  was  not  let  alone — because  the  Girondists 
plunged  it  into  war,  in  order  to  provide  a  vent  for  the  ardent 
passions  and  vehement  aspirations  of  the  unemployed  multi- 
tudes in  that  country.  Lamartine  admits,  in  his  celebrated 
circular,  that  in  1792  "war  was  a  necessity  to  France." 
He  disclaims,  as  every  man  of  the  least  knowledge  on  the 
subject  must  do,  the  idea  that  it  was  provoked  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  who,  it  is  historically  known,  were  drawn  into 
it  when  wholly  unprepared,  and  as  unwillingly  as  a  con- 
scientious father  of  a  family  is  forced  into  a  duel.     Lamar- 
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tine  eajs  tlie  aame  necessity  no  longer  exista — tliat  the 
vorld  has  become  pacif)<^  and  that  internal  regeneration,  not 
foreign  conquest,  is  the  end  of  this  reroLution.  We  hc^  it 
is  so.  We  are  sure  it  is  ardently  desired  in  this  conntrj 
that  pacific  relations  should  not  be  disturbed  vith  the  great 
republic,  prorided  she  keeps  within  her  own  territory,  and 
does  not  seet  to  assuage  her  thirst  at  foreign  fountains. 
By  all  means  let  the  long-wished-for  experiment  be  made. 
Let  it  be  seen  how  society  can  get  on  without  the  direction 
of  property  and  knowledge.  Let  it  be  seen  to  what  sort 
of  state  the  doctrines  of  the  Socialists  and  St  Simonians,  the 
dictates  of  the  trades-unions,  the  clamour  of  the  working 
masses,  will  speedily  reduce  society.  Theirs  be  the  glory 
and  the  honour  if  the  experiment  succeeds — theirs  ibe  dis- 
grace and  the  oUoquy  if  it  fails.  Let  all  other  nations 
stand  aloof,  and  witness  the  great  experiment — "a  clear 
stage  and  no  faTOUp"  be  the  uniyersal  maxim.  But  let 
every  other  people  abstain  from  imitating  the  example,  till 
it  is  seen  Jww  the  etxperimeat  has  succeeded  in  the  great 
pareid  repi^lic.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  follow  its  foot- 
steps when  experience  has  proved  it  is  conducive  to  human 
happiness  and  social  stability. 

But  while,  as  ardently  as  any  Socialist  in  existence,  we 
deprecate  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  any  European 
power,  and  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  great  social  experi- 
ment now  making  in  France  brought  to  a  pacific  issue,  in 
order  that  its  practicability  and  expedience  may  for  ever 
be  determined  among  men,  yet  it  is  evident  that  things  maaf 
take  a  different  issue  in  that  country.  It  is  posdble — though 
God  forbid  we  should  say  it  is  probable — tiiat  the  great 
republic  may,  from  internal  suffering,  be  driven  to.  foreign 
aggression.  This,  on  Lamartine's  own  admission,  has 
happened  once :  it  may  happen  twice.  France  has  four 
hundred  thousand  regular  troops  under  arms ;  and  every 
man  capable  of  bearing  a  musket  is  to  be  forthwith  enrollw 
in  the  National  Guard.  Twenty-fire  thousand  of  that  body 
have  already  been  taken  into  regular  and  permanent  pay,  at 
thirty  sous,  or  about  fifteenpence  a-day,  and  sent  to  the 
frontier.  It  ia  impossible  to  say  how  soon  this  immense  and 
excited  mass,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  little  food  in 
their  stomachs,  may  drive  the  Government,  as  in  1 792  they 
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did  that  of  the  Girondists,  on  Lamartioe's  admission,  into 
foreign  warfare.  It  behoves  Europe  to  be  on  its  guard. 
Fortunatelj  the  course  which  its  goTemmente  should  pureuo 
in  auch  an  event  lies  clear  and  open.  They  have  onlj  to 
resume  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  concluded  in  1813,  to  curb 
the  ambition  of  the  great  military  republic  of  which  Napo- 
leon was  the  head.  Let  that  treaty  be  secretly  but  imme- 
diately renewed  as  a  purely  defensive  hague.  Let  no  onethink 
of  attacking  France  ;  but  the  moment  that  France  invades 
any  other  power,  let  the  four  great  powers  forthwith  bring 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  each  into  the  field.  Let 
not  the  wretched  mistake  be  again  committed,  of  the  others 
looking  tamely  on  when  one  is  assailed — "  et  dum  singoli 
pugnant,  universi  vincuntur."*  The  moment  the  French 
cross  the  Rhine  or  the  Alps,  the  states  of  Europe  must  stand 
side  by  side  as  they  did  at  Leipsic  and  Waterloo,  if  they 
would  avoid  another  long  period  of  oppression  by  the  con- 
quering Republicans. 

Nearly  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr  Burke  observed 
— "  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  ;  that  of  sophists,  economists, 
and  calculators  has  succeeded,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is 
extinguished  for  ever.  Never  more  shall  we  behold  that 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex — that  proud  Bubmission, 
that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart, 
which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an 
exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace  of  life — the  cheap 
defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiments — ^is  gone. 
It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of 
honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired 
courage  while  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever 
it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  of  its  evil, 
by  losing  all  its  grossness."!  What  a  commentary  on  these 
well-known  and  long-admired  words  have  recent  events 
afforded !  It  is  indeed  gone,  the  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex — 
the  proud  submission,  the  dignified  obedience,  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  heart,  which  formerly  characterised  and  adorned 
the  states  of  modem  Europe.  With  more  courage  than  the 
German  Empress,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  fronted  the  revo- 
lutionary mob  in  the  Chaml>er  of  Deputies  ;  but  no  swords 
leapt  from    their  scabbards  in  the   Chamber  of  Deputies 
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■when  her  noble  appeal  vas  made  to  the  lojaltj  of  France 
— BO  generous  hearts  gave  rent  to  the  words,  "  Moriamur 
pro  rege  noatro,  Maria  Theresa  1"  It  could  no  longer  be 
said — 

"  Pair  A.iiatri8  Bpread  her  monrural  chutiu — 
Tbe  Qoeen,  the  besaty,  ronsed  the  worid  to  ■rms." 

The  infuriated  rabble  pointed  their  muskets  at  the  rojal 
heroine,  and  the  few  loyal  members  of  the  Assemblj  were 
glad  to  purchase  her  safety  by  remoring  her  from  the  dis- 
graceful scene.  Not  a  shot  was  thereafler  fired  ;  not  a  show 
even  of  resistance  to  the  plebeian  usurpation  was  made.  An 
army  of  four  hundred  thousand  men,  five  hundred  thousand 
National  Guards,  thirty-four  millions  of  men,  in  a  moment 
forgot  their  loyalty,  broke  their  oaths,  and  surrendered  their 
country  to  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  a  multitude 
of  tyrants. 

"The  unbought  grace  of  life,"  says  Mr  Burke,  "the  cheap 
defence  o/natiom,  is  at  an  end,"  What  a  commentair  has 
the  triumph  of  the  Barricades,  the  goremment  of  Louis 
Philippe,  afforded  on  these  words  I  M.  Gamier  Pages,  in 
his  Financial  Report,  has  unfolded  the  state  of  the  French 
finances,  the  confusion  and  disastrous  state  of  which  he  is 
fain  to  ascribe  to  the  prodigal  expenditure  and  unbounded 
corruption  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  tells  us — and  we  doubt 
not  with  truth — that  during  the  seventeen  years  of  that 
monarch's  government,  the  expenditure  has  been  raised  from 
900,000,000  francs  (£36,000,000)  to  1,700,000,000  francs, 
(£68,000,000 ;)  that  the  debt  has  been  increased  during  that 
period  by  £64,000,000  ;  and  that  the  nation  was  running, 
under  his  direction,  headlong  into  the  gulf  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. He  observes,  with  a  sigh,  how  moderate  in  com- 
parison, how  cheap  in  expenditure,  and  pacific  in  conduct, 
was  the  government  of  Charles  X.,  which  never  brought  its 
expenditure  up  to  £40,000,000.  It  is  all  true — it  is  what 
we  predicted  eighteen  years  ago  would  be  the  inevitable 
residt  of  a  democratic  revolt  j  it  ia  the  consummation  we 
invariably  predicted  of  the  transports  following  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.  The  Republicans,  now  so  loud  in  reprobation 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  Citizen  Kiu^  forget  that  his 
throne  was  of  their  own  making ;  that  he  was  a  successful 
democratic  usurper ;  that  his  power  was  established  to  the 
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souud  of  the  shouts  of  the  Republicans  in  all  Europe,  amidst 
the  smoke  of  the  Barricades.  A  usurping  goTemment  is 
Decessarily  and  invariablj  more  costly  than  a  legitimate 
one ;  because,  having  lost  the  loyaltj  of  the  heart,  it  has 
no  foundation  to  rest  on,  but  the  terrors  of  the  senses,  or 
the  seductions  of  interest.  It  was  for  preciselj  the  same 
reason  that  William  III.  in  ten  years  raised  the  expenditure 
of  Great  Britain  from£l,800,000a-year  to  £6,000,000;  and 
that,  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  English  government  sub- 
sequent to  the  Revolution,  the  nation^  debt  had  increased 
from  ^600,000  to  £54,000,000.  When  the  moral  and  cheap 
bond  of  loyalty  is  broken.  Government  has  no  reaource  but 
an  appeal  to  the  passions  or  interests  of  the  people.  The 
Convention  tried  an  appeal  to  their  republican  passions,  and 
they  brought  on  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Napoleon  tried  an 
appeal  to  their  military  passions,  and  he  brought  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  France  by  Europe.  Louis  Philippe,  as  the  only 
remaining  resource,  appealed  to  their  selfish  interests,  and 
he  induced  the  revolution  of  1848.  Mankind  cannot  escape 
from  the  gentle  influence  of  moral  obligations,  but  to  fall 
under  the  reaction  of  conquest,  the  debasement  of  corruption, 
or  the  government  of  force. 

But  all  these  governments,  say  the  Republicans,  fell, 
because  they  departed  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  because  they  became  corrupted  by  power  as  soon  as 
they  had  tasted  its  sweets.  But  even  supposing  this  were 
true, — supposing  that  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Robespierre, 
Napoleon,  and  Louis  FhiUppe  were  all  overthrown,  not 
because  they  took  the  only  method  left  open  to  them  to 
preserve  the  support  of  the  senators,  but  because  they 
departed  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution ;  do  the 
Republicans  not  see  that  the  very  announcement  of  that  fact 
is  the  most  decisive  condemnation  of  their  system  of 
government  1  Do  they  expect  to  find  Liberals  more  eloquent 
than  Mirabeau,  Republicans  more  energetic  than  Danton, 
Socialists  more  ardent  than  Robespierre,  generals  more 
capable  than  Napoleon,  citizen  kings  more  astute  than  Louis 
Philippe  "i  Republican  power  must  be  committed  to  some 
one.  Mankind  cannot  exist  an  hour  without  a  government; 
a  ruling  committee  must  ever  be  named.  The  first  act  of  the 
infuriated  and  victorious  rabble  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
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was  to  name  a  ProYiaional  one.  But  if  experience  has 
proved  that  intellect  the  most  powerful,  patriotifim  the  most 
ardent,  genins  the  moat  transcendent,  penetration  the  most 
piercing,  experience  the  most  extensiTe,  are  inrariably  ship- 
wrecked amidst  the  temptations  and  the  shoals  of  nevlj 
acquired  republican  power,  do  thej  not  see  that  it  is  not  a 
form  of  government  adapted  for  the  weakness  of  humanity ; 
and  that,  if  the  Leaders  of  revolution  are  not  impelled  to 
destruction  by  an  external  and  overbearing  necessity,  they 
are  infallibly  seduced  iDto  it  by  the  passions  which,  amidst 
the  novelty  of  newly  acquired  power,  arise  in  their  own 
breasts  1  In  either  case,  a  revolution  government  must 
terminate  in  its  own  destruction, — in  private  sufferings  and 
public  disasters  ;  and  so  it  will  be  with  the  government  of 
M.  Lamartine  and  that  of  the  new  National  Assembly,  as 
it  has  been  with  all  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

"Deus  patiens,"  says  St  Augustin,  "quia  setemus."* — 
What  an  awful  commentary  on  this  magnificent  text  have 
recent  events  afforded !  Eighteen  years  ago  Louia  Philippe 
forgot  his  loyalty  and  broke  his  oath ;  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood  elevated  himself  to  power  by  successful  treason  ; 
he  adopted,  if  he  did  not  make,  a  revolution.  He  sent  his 
lawful  monarch  into  exile ;  he  prevented  the  placing  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  grandson ;  he  for  ever  severed 
France  from  its  lawful  sovereigns.  What  has  been  the 
result  of  this  usurpation  ?  Where  are  now  his  enduring 
projects,  his  family  alliances,  his  vast  army,  his  consolidated 
power  1  During  seventeen  years  he  laboured  with  indefati- 
gable industry  and  great  ability  to  establish  his  newly 
acquired  authority,  and  secure,  by  the  confirmation  of  his 
own  power,  the  perpetual  exile  of  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
France.  Loud  and  long  was  the  applause  at  first  bestowed 
by  the  Liberal  party  in  Europe  on  the  usurpation ;  great  was 
the  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  every  state  at  seeing  a 
lawful  monarch  overturned  by  a  well-concerted  urban  revolt, 
and  the  National  converted  into  a  Frsetorian  Guard,  which 
could  dispose  of  crowns  at  pleasure.  But  meanwhile  the 
justice  of  Heaven  neither  slumbered  nor  slept.  The  means 
taken  by  Louia  Philippe  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  which 
were  in  truth  the  only  ones  that  remained  at  his  disposal, 

*  "  Qod  a  patient  b«o»nse  «teniaL" 
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conaummated  his  ruin.  Hia  steady  adherence  to  peace 
dissatisfied  the  ardent  spirits  which  sought  for  war ;  his 
finn  internal  goremment  disconcerted  the  Republicans  ;  his 
vast  intemat  expenditure  drew  after  it  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment of  finance.  He  could  not  appeal  to  the  lojal  feelings 
of  the  generous,  for  he  was  a  usurper ;  he  could  not  rest  on 
the  support  of  the  multitude,  for  they  ■would  have  driven 
the  state  to  ruin ;  he  could  not  rallj  the  army  round  his 
throne,  for  they  would  have  impelled  him  into  war.  Thus 
he  could  rest  only  on  the  selfish  interests ;  and  great  was 
the  skill  with  which  he  worked  on  that  powerful  principle  in 
human  affaira.  But  a  goTemment  which  stands  on  selfish 
feelings  alone  is  a  castle  built  on  sand ;  the  first  wind  of 
adversity  levels  it  with  the  dust.  Napoleon's  throne  was 
founded  on  this  principle,  for  he  sacrificed  to  warlike  selfish- 
ness ;  Louis  Philippe  on  the  same,  for  he  sacrificed  to  pacific 
selfishness.  Both  have  undergone  the  stem  but  just  law  of 
retribution.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  has 
been  meted  out  to  both.  To  Napoleon,  who  had  sent  so 
many  foreign  princes  into  banishment,  and  subverted  so 
many  gallant  states,  defeat  in  the  field,  a  melancholy  exile, 
and  nnbefriended  death  in  a  foreign  land  ;  to  Louis  Philippe, 
who  had  dethroned  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  carried  the 
standard  of  treason  into  the  halls  of  the  Tuileries,  the  fate 
which  he  allotted  to  Charles  X. — that  of  being  expelled  with 
still  greater  ignominy  from  the  same  halls,  being  compelled 
to  eat  the  bread  of  the  stranger,  and  see  hb  dynasty  driven 
from  their  usurped  throne  amidst  the  derision  and  contempt 
of  mankind. 

"  If  absolute  power,"  says  M.  De  Tocqueville,  "  shall 
re-establish  itself  in  whatever  hands,  in  any  of  the  democratic 
states  of  Europe,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  assume  a  form 
unknown  to  our  fathers.  When  the  great  families  and  the 
spirit  of  clanship  prevailed,  the  individual  who  had  to 
contend  with  tyranny  never  found  himself  alone — ^he  was 
supported  by  his  clients,  his  relations,  his  friends.  But 
when  the  estates  are  divided,  and  races  confounded,  where 
shall  we  find  the  spirit  of  family  ?  What  form  will  remain 
in  the  infiuences  of  habit  among  a  people  changing  perpetu- 
ally, where  every  act  of  tyranny  will  find  a  precedent  in 
previous  disorders ;  where  every  crime  can  be  justified  by 
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an  example ;  where  nothing  exists  of  sufficient  antiquity  to 
render  its  destruction  an  object  of  dread,  and  nothing  can 
be  figured  so  nev  that  men  are  afraid  to  engage  in  it  ? 
What  resistance  would  mannera  afford  which  hare  already 
receired  so  mauj  shocks  t  What  would  public  opinion  do, 
when  twenty  persons  do  not  exist  bound  together  by  any 
common  tie ;  when  you  can  no  more  meet  with  a  man,  a 
family,  a  body  corporate,  or  a  class  of  society,  which  could 
represent  or  act  upon  that  opinion  ;  where  each  citizen  is 
equally  poor,  equally  impotent,  equally  isolated,  and  can 
only  oppose  his  individual  toea&nesa  to  the  organised  strength 
of  the  Central  Qovemment  f  To  figure  anything  equal  to 
THE  despotism  which  would  then  he  established  amongst  us, 
we  would  require  to  recur  not  to  our  own  annals  ;  we  would 
be  forced  to  go  back  to  those  frightful  periods  of  tyranny, 
when,  manners  being  corrupted,  old  recollections  efiaced, 
habits  destroyed,  opiuioDS  wayering,  liberty  deprived  of  its 
asylum  under  the  laws,  men  made  a  sport  of  the  people,  and 
princes  wore  out  the  clemency  of  heaven  rather  than  the 
patience  of  their  subjects.  They  are  blind  indeed  who  look 
for  democratic  equality  in  the  monarchy  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  XIV."*  What  a  commentary  on  this  terrible  pro- 
phecy have  recent  events  supplied  !  The  reTolutionists  say 
that  France  is  entering  the  last  phase  of  the  revolution. — 
It  is  true,  it  is  entering  it ;  but  it  is  the  last  phase  of 
punishment  to  which  it  is  blindly  hurrying.  The  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  about  to  be  visited  on  the  third  generation.  To 
talk  of  real  freedom,  stable  institutions,  protected  industry, 
social  happiness,  in  such  a  country,  is  out  of  the  question. 
With  their  own  hands,  in  the  first  great  convulsion,  they 
destroyed  all  the  bulwarks  of  freedom  in  the  land,  and 
nothing  remains  to  them,  after  the  madness  of  Socialism  has 
run  its  course,  but  the  equality  of  despotism.  They  have 
thrown  off  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  Providence  will 
leave  their  punishment  to  their  own  hands.  "  The  Romans," 
says  Gibbon,  "aspired  to  be  equal :  they  were  levelled  by 
the  equality  of  Asiatic  bondage" 

Amidst  so  many  mournful  subjects  of  contemplation, 
there  is  one  consideration  which  forces  itself  upon  the  view, 
of  great  importance  in  the  present  condition  of  this  country. 

*  De  Tocquerille,  Dsntocratie  m  Amiri^at,  ii.  2SS. 
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This  TCTolutioD  in  France  being  a  revolt  of  labour  against 
capital,  its  first  principle  is  a  deadly  hostility  to  the  principle 
of  free  trade.  The  recent  barbarous  expulsion  of  the  Engfiah 
labourers  from  France,  several  thooaanda  in  number,  after 
baring  enriched  the  country  by  their  labour,  and  taught  it 
by  their  example,  proves  ■what  sympathy  foreign  industry 
meets  with  from  the  great  and  fraiemising  republic.  The 
confiscatioD  of  their  hard-xvon  earnings  by  the  cessation  of 
the  savings-banks  to  pay  more  than  a  tenth  in  cash,  shows 
what  they  have  to  expect  from  the  justice  and  solvency  of 
its  government.  With  the  rise  of  the  Communist  and 
Socialist  party  in  France  to  power,  whose  abomination  is 
capital,  whose  idol  is  labour,  it  may  with  certainty  be  pre- 
dicted that  the  sternest  and  most  unbending  prohibition  of 
British  goods  will  imTnediaiely  be  adopted  by  the  greai 
philanthropic  and  fraternising  republic.  All  other  countries 
which  follow  in  any  degree  the  example  of  the  great  parent 
republic,  by  the  popularising  of  their  institutions,  will,  from 
the  influence  of  the  labour  party,  do  the  same.  America 
already  draws  19,000,000  dollars,  or  nearly  £4,000,000 
sterling,  from  its  imports,  the  greater  part  of  whicb  is  a 
direct  tax  levied  on  the  industry  of  this  country.  Recipro- 
city, always  one-sided,  will  ere  long  be  absolutely  isolated. 
We  shall  be 

"  Fenitns  divlsoa  orbe  Britannos," 

even  more  by  our  policy  than  our  situation. 

What  chance  there  is  of  free-trade  doctrines  being 
adopted  by  the  present  Socialist  and  fr«e-trade  government 
in  France,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Gonstitutiojmel : — 

"  la  not,  in  fact,  the  conanmer,  anch  ta  the  Free-tradera  repreaent  him  to 
OS,  a  atnuige  creation?  He  is,  as  he  baa  been  wittilj'  described,  a  fantastic 
being— a  monster  who  haa  a  month  and  a  stomach  to  consume  produce,  bnt 
who  bad  ndther  legs  to  move  nor  arms  to  work.  We  do  not  fear  that  the 
operative  classes  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  sednced  bj  those  doctrines. 
We  are  aware  that  the;  have  coastaotl;  rejected  them  titrongh  the  organs 
of  tbe  press  more  especiall;  charged  with  tbe  defence  of  their  interests ;  bnt 
it  behoves  them  likewise  that  the  Frovisional  Government  should  remain 
on  its  guard  against  principles  which  inould  be  ttitt  wore  duattroiu  witkr 
txuting  ciraatutanca.  M.  Bethmont,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  has 
declared,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  association  for  the  defence  of 
national  labour,  that  he  would  never  grant  facilities  of  which  the  conse- 
qnenceawonld  be  calcniated  to  injore  onr  mannfactnren.    We  see  by  this 
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declaratioD  th&t  the  diapoBitions  of  the  FroTidonal  Government  are  good. 
The  very  inquiry  which  is  now  being  held  to  devise  means  to  ameliorate 
the  moral  and  material  condition  of  the  operatives,  ought  to  coDfirm  the 
government  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  sjstem  tcAicA  protectt 
induttry.  Let  ns  inqnire  what  the  conaeqnenoe  wonld  be,  In  fact,  if  we 
were  bo  impradent  as  to  suffer  foreign  produce  to  enter  France  free  of  duty. 
Foliiical  economy  teaches  ue  that  wages  find  their  balance  in  consequence 
of  the  competition  exldtiog  between  nations ;  but  they  find  their  eqniUbrinm 
by  falling,  and  not  b^  rising.  If  that  were  not  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
possibilitj  of  maiDtaining  the  struggle.  Vow,  if  we  opened  our  ports,  this 
cmel  necessity  would  become  the  more  imperiooe  for  ns,  as,  being  pUced 
opposite  to  England  in  conditions  of  Inferiority,  greater  in  respect  to  capital, 
to  the  means  of  transport,  and  to  the  price  of  matters  of  the  first  necessity, 
we  could  not  redeem  those  disadvants^ges  except  by  a  redaction  of  wages. 
This,  iu  fact,  would  be  the  annihilation  of  the  operative." — Cotutitutiotmd, 
March  16, 1848. 

TluB  ia  the  inevitable  reeult  of  Republican  and  Socialist 
triumph  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  and  the  impolBe  given 
to  liberal  institutions,  an  inlet  thereby  opened  to  manufao 
turing  jealousy  all  over  the  world.  Debarred  thus  front 
all  possibility  of  reciprocal  advantages;  shut  out  for  ever 
from  the  smallest  benefit  in  return,  is  it  expedient  for 
Great  Britain  to  continue  any  longer  her  concessions  to 
foreign  industry,  or  incur  the  blasting  imputation  of  a 
suicidal  policy  towards  her  own  inhabitants  in  favour  of 
ungrateful  and  selfish  foreigners,  who  meet  concessions  with 
prohibition,  and  industrial  teaching  with  savage  expulsion 
from  the  instructed  territory  ? 

"  No  revolution,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  can  succeed 
ia  any  country,  unless  it  is  headed  by  a  portion  of  the 
higher,  and  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes."  Recent 
events  have  afforded  another  to  the  many  confirmations 
which  history  affords  of  this  important  observation.  Had 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris  stood  firm,  the  troops  of  the 
line  would  never  have  wavered;  the  government  would 
not  have  been  intimidated;  a  Socialist  revolution  would 
have  been  averted;  public  credit  preserved;  the  savings- 
bank, — the  place  of  deposit  of  the  poor — the  public  funds, 
- — the  investment  of  the  middle  classes — saved  from  destruc- 
tion. When  we  contemplate  the  dreadful  monetary  crisis 
which  baa  been  brought  on  in  France  by  the  revolution  ; 
when  we  behold  the  bank  of  France  suspending  payments, 
and  all  the  chief  banks  of  the  metropolis  rendered  bankrupt 
by  the  shock ;  when  we  behold  wealth  in  ship-loads  flying 
from  its  menaced  shores,  and  destitution  in  crowds  etauing 
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tliTongb  its  crovded  and  idle  streets,  ve  are  struck  with 
horror,  and  impressed  with  a  deeper  sense  of  thankfulnesa 
at  the  good  sense  and  patriotic  spirit;  of  the  middle  classes 
in  this  country,  which  has  so  quicklj  crushed  the  efforts  of 
the  seditious  to  iuTolve  us  in  similar  calamities.  "  The 
unbought  loyalty  of  men, — the  cheap  defence  of  nations," — 
still,  thank  God!  subsists  amongst  as.  The  poison  of 
infidelity  has  not  destroyed  the  moral  bonds  of  society 
—  the  rolling-atone  of  revolution  has  not  crushed  the 
institutions  of  freedom  amongst  us.  There  are  hearts  to 
love  their  country — arms  to  defend  their  Queen — not  less 
among  our  civil  than  our  military  defenders.  The  pillage  of 
Glasgow  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disturbances  there, 
their  speedy  suppression  by  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants, 
baa  not  been  lost  on  the  empire.  It  is  not  in  vain  that 
20,000  constables  came  forward  to  be  enrolled  in  one  day 
in  Glasgow,  and  11,000  in  Manchester.  We  see  what  we 
have  to  expect  from  the  seditious ;  they  see  what  they 
have  to  expect  from  the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  the 
whole  virtuous  part  of  the  lower.  With  such  dispositions 
in  both.  Great  Britain  may  be  exposed  to  local  disorder  or 
momentary  alarm,  but  it  can  never  be  seriously  endangered, 
or  undergo  that  worst  of  horrors — a  social  revolution. 
Nor  will  she,  with  such  dispositions  in  her  people,  be  less 
prepared  to  assert  the  ancient  glory  of  her  arms,  should 
circumstances  render  that  alternative  necessary.  She  has 
no  internal  reforms  to  make  that  she  cannot  achieve 
peaceably,  by  the  means  which  her  constitution  affords. 
Her  giant  strength  slumbers,  is  not  dead.  Our  ships  of 
war, — in  the  noble  words  of  Mr  Canning,  "  how  soon  one 
of  those  stupendous  masses,  now  reposing  on  their  shadows 
in  perfect  stillness, — how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  patriotism 
or  of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
thing,  instinct  with  hfe  and  motion — how  soon  it  would 
ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plumage — how  quickly  it 
would  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its 
scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant 
thunder  1" — how  soon  would  the  flag  of  Waterloo  again 
be  unfurled  to  the  breeze  1 
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"  When  the  Act  of  NaYigation,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  was 
made,  though  Eagland  and  Holland  were  not  actually  at 
war,  the  most  violeDt  animosity  subsisted  between  the  two 
natioDS.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the 
regulations  of  this  famous  act  may  hare  proceeded  from 
national  animosity.  They  are  as  vnse,  however,  as  if  they 
had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.  Na- 
tional animosity,  at  that  particular  time,  aimed  at  the  very 
ohject  which  the  most  deliberate  wisdom  would  hare  recom- 
mended— the  diminution  of  the  Daral  power  of  Holland,  the 
only  naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  security  of 
England.  The  Act  of  Navigation  is  not  favourable  to 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which 
can  arise  from  it.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more 
value  than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation  is  perhaps  the 
wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England."* 
Before  these  pages  issue  from  the  press,  this,  undoubtedly 
the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  under  which  the  maritime  strength  and  colonial 
empire  of  England  have  risen  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  unknown 
in  any  other  age  or  country,  will  he  numbered  among  the 
things  which  have  been.  The  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
majority,  have  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
Free  trade  will  soon  have  done  its  work,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned.  It  is  graduaUy 
but  unceasingly  advancing,  and  swallowing  up  successively 
all  the  great  interests  of  &e  empire,  save  that  of  the  capi- 
talists, as  it  moves  forward.     The  agricultural  interests  will 

■  Wtaltk  o/A'atiotu,  It.  c.  2 
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■find  themselTea  depriyed,  in  February  next,  of  all  protection  ; 
and  the  British  ciiltirator  exposed  to  the  competition,  with- 
out any  shield  save  a  nominal  dutj  of  Is.  a  quarter,  of  states 
vhere  wheat  can  be  raised,  with  a  &ir  profit  in  average 
years,  at  ISs.  a  quarter,  and  brought  to  this  country  for  10s. 
at  the  very  utmost  of  freight.  As  soon  as  we  have  two  fine 
harvests  in  succession,  it  will  be  seen  to  what  state  this 
system  will  reduce  British  rural  production.  The  West 
India  interests  have  been  next  assailed  ;  and  onr  colonies, 
upon  whom  free  labour  has  been  forced,  upon  a  compensation 
being  given  to  the  proprietors  on  an  average  of  a  fourth  of 
the  value  of  their  slaves,  are  speedily  to  be  exposed,  with 
no  protection  but  a  differential  duty  of  58.  6d.  a  hundred- 
weight, diminishing  Is.  6d.  a-year,  till,  in  1854,  it  disappears, 
to  the  competition  of  slave  colonies,  where  sugar  can  be 
raised  for  £4  a  ton,  while  in  the  British  colonies  the 
measures  of  Government  have  precluded  its  being  raised  for 
less  than  £lO  a  ton.  As  a  natural  consequence,  cultivation 
is  about  to  cease  in  those  noble  settlements  ;  the  forest  and 
the  jungle  will  speedily  supplant  the  smiling  plantations, 
and  £100,000,000  worth  of  British  property  wUl  be  lost 
beyond  redemption. 

Domestic  manufactures  were  at  the  same  time  assailed, 
though  with  a  more  gentle  hand  than  rude  produce.  Pro- 
tective duties  on  them  were  lowered,  though  not  entirely 
removed ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  at  this  time  there 
are  8000  hands  wholly  unemployed  at  Manchester,  and 
above  10,000  at  Glasgow,  and  distress  to  an  unparalleled 
extent  pervades  the  whole  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes.  Nothing  dannted  by  these  calamitous  results,  so 
exactly  what  the  opponents  of  free  trade  predicted  would 
ensue,  so  diametrically  the  reverse  of  the  unbounded  pros- 
perity which  they  promised  the  nation  as  the  consequence 
of  their  changes,  the  Free-traders,  in  pursuance  of  their 
usual  system  of  preferring  their  own  opinions  to  the  evidence 
of  facts,  are  preparing  to  apply  the  same  system  to  the 
commercial  navy  of  the  country,  and,  hy  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  against  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  to 
depress  our  shipping  interest  as  much  as  they  encourage 
that  of  foreign  states,  and  endanger  our  national  existence,  by 
crippling  our  own  means  of  defence  as  much  as  they  augment 
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the  meaoa  of  attack  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  Not  content 
vith  rendering  ns  dependent  for  a  large  part  of  our  bread  on 
foreign  nations,  thej  are  determined  on  measures  calculated  to 
deprive  us  of  the  means  of  maintaining  our  naval  snperiority, 
or  upholding  the  national  independence.  Thej  are  set 
upon  saving  the  nation  a  few  millions  a-jear  in  freight, 
though  the  consequence  is,  that  we  shall  be  alike  unable  to 
withstand  a  pacific  blockade  or  hostile  aggression. 

Many  estimable  and  thoughtful  persons  in  the  country, 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  adoption  and  determined 
adherence  to  such  a  suicidal  pohcy — idike  bj  our  rulers  and 
a  powerful  party  in  the  country — in  the  face  of  the  decisive 
evidence  afforded  by  facts,  and  the  universal  distress  of  the 
nation,  as  to  its  ruinous  tendency,  have  come  to  the  opinion, 
that  we  have  been  struck  with  a  judicial  blindness,  and  that 
Providence,  as  a  just  punishment  for  oar  ains,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  mysterious  designs  in  the  general  govern- 
ment of  mankind,  has  rendered  our  own  infatuation  the 
means  of  working  out  our  destruction.  They  think  it 
affords  a  marvellous  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  impotence  of  man  against  the  arm  of  his 
Creator,  that  this  vast  empire,  which  has  done  such  mighty 
things  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  which  has  stood  proof 
against  the  hostility  of  the  cotnhiued  world,  directed  by 
consummate  ability,  when  its  rule  was  that  of  justice,  should 
thus  crumble  away  and  perish,  not  from  external  violence 
or  foreign  aggression,  but  solely  from  domestic  infatuation, 
when  that  rule  has  passed  away.  And  observing  that  this 
country  has  already  suffered  greater  losses,  and  been  more 
severely  crippled  in  its  resources  by  the  effects  of  three 
years  of  free  trade  and  fettered  currency  policy,  than  by  the 
whole  efforts  of  France  during  a  war  of  twenty  years,  and 
that  still  the  same  course  is  blindly  persevered  in, — they  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  evil  is  irremediable  by  human 
means,  and  that  the  nation,  if  not  absolutely  shipwrecked, 
will  approach  as  near  the  verge  of  ruin  as  the  providence  of 
God  will  permit  human  infatuation  to  effect. 

Without  denying  that  there  is  much  truth  in  these  obser- 
vations, and  humbly  acknowledging  a  Divine  superintendence 
alike  in  the  rise  and  the  decline,  the  prosperity  and  decay, 
of  nations,  it  yet  appears  more  reasonable  to  trace  the 
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eztraordiDary  obstmacj  of  the  ruling  partj  in  the  nation  to 
the  causes  which,  humanly  speaiung,  seem  to  have  been 
maiol;  instrumental  in  prodncing  it  The  fanaticism  of  the 
pohtlcal  economists,  vho,  like  all  other  fanatics,  are  inaccea* 
Bible  to  reason  or  experience,  is,  vithout  doubt,  a  main  cause 
of  the  disastrous  policy  to  which  the  nation  seems  now 
irreTocably  pledged.  But  a  still  more  powerful  agent  in 
producing  the  determined  adherence  to  this  system,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  its  pernicious 
tendency,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  class  gOTemment  which  it  is 
now  apparent  the  Reform  Bill  has  imposed  upon  the  nation. 
It  is  now  unhappily  proved  that  the  trading  interest, 
in  whom  a  decisive  majority  both  in  the  constituency  and 
the  number  of  seats  in  FarUament  has  been  vested  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  are  alive,  like  all  other  classes,  mainly  to  the 
suggestions  of  their  own  advantage ;  and  that  advantage 
they  think  is,  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.  Whatever  we 
were  in  the  days  when  Napoleon  said  it,  we  are  now,  if  not 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  at  least  a  nation  ruled  by  shop-  . 
keepers.  The  colonies  are  entirely  unrepresented.  Schedules 
A  and  B,  sixteen  years  ^o,  cut  off  all  their  representatives. 
The  landed  interest  is  in  a  minority,  from  two-thirds  of  the 
seats  in  the  Commons  being  for  boroughs ;  and  those 
boroughs,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  producing  classes 
by  the  currency  laws,  and  the  vast  increase  of  the  trading 
interests  from  the  same  cause,  being  for  the  most  part  under 
the  direction  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  community.  It 
is  in  these  circumstances  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  real 
causes  of  the  adoption  of  free-trade  principles  of  late  years 
by  our  statesmen,  and  the  determined  adherence  to  it,  in 
spite  of  all  experience,  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Such  conduct  is  the  inevitable  result  of  every 
uniform  system  of  representation,  because  that  lands  the 
Government  in  the  class  government  of  the  majority,  com- 
posed of  a  particular  interest.  The  evil  was  not  felt  under 
the  old  constitution,  because  it  was  not  a  class  government, 
being  based  on  a  multifarious,  not  a  uniform  representation. 
Its  defects,  as  they  are  now  called,  i.  e.  its  nomination 
boroughs,  combined  with  the  extension  of  our  colonial  and 
shipping  interests,  had  let  in  a  most  efficient  representation 
of  o^  Uie  interests  in  the  empire,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
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iohabitaBts  of  these  Jslanda,  into  the  Home  of  CommoDS. 
It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  pi-otectiou  of  aM  interests  by  the 
old  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  ascribed.  Doubtless,  under 
the  old  BjBtem  the  Corn  Laws  vould  hare  been  upheld ; 
but  the  West  Indies  would  have  been  saved  from  ruin, 
domestic  industry  rescued  from  bankruptcy,  and  the  Nari- 
gation  Laws,  the  palladium  of  our  national  independence, 
preserved  from  destruction. 

That  the  Navigation  Laws  hare  been  a  great  advaotage 
to  our  shipowners  and  seafaring  interests  is  self-evident. 
They  afforded  superior  advantages  in  conducting  the  trade 
of  the  empire  to  British  over  foreign  shipowners ;  and  they 
nursed  up,  accordingly,  the  immense  and  hardy  body  of 
British  seamen,  who  hare  founded  aud  protected  our  colonial 
empire,  and  rendered  Great  Britain  the  terror  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  What,  then,  is  the  great  benefit  which 
is  anticipated  from  the  repeal  of  laws,  the  practical  operation 
of  which  has  been  attended  with  such  uniform  and  un- 
paralleled benefits  ^  The  benefit  is,  that  it  will  save  our 
merchants  some  millions  a-year  in  the  payment  of  freights. 
It  is  calculated  by  the  Free-traders  that  £30,000,000 
yearly  is  paid  by  Great  Britain  for  freights ;  and  of  this 
sum,  it  is  thought  a  fourth,  or  £7,500,000  yearly,  may  be 
saved  by  the  employment  of  foreign  instead  of  British 
sailors  in  the  conducting  of  our  commerce,  or  the  reduction 
of  freight  and  seamen's  wages  in  these  islands,  which  will 
result  from  their  unrestrained  competition.  This  is  the 
benefit  to  attain  which  our  Navigation  Laws,  the  nursery  of 
our  seamen,  are  to  he  sacrificed.  And  the  question  to  be 
considered  is, — Is  the  gain  real,  or  apparent  only ;  and, 
supposing  it  is  real,  is  it  worth  the  risk  with  which  it  is 
attended  ? 

Is  the  advantage  real,  or  apparent  only  "i  Concede  to 
the  Free-traders  all  they  contend  for :  call  the  saving  to 
the  nation  annually  in  freights,  to  be  effected  by  free  trade 
in  shipping,  not  £7,500,000,  but  £10,000,000  annually. 
The  strength  of  the  argument  will  admit  of  almost  any 
concession.  Admit  this,  and  consider  what  it  is  worth,  and 
on  whom  it  is  made.  It  is  not  worth  &  fiftieth  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  nation,  which,  in  the  produce  of  land  and 
manufactures  alone,  is  above  £500,000,000  annually.     A 
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Teek  of  SQDBhlne  in  autumn,  a  favourable  set  of  Fall  orders 
from  America,  the  stoppage  of  a  revolution  in  Europe,  are 
each  vorth  more  to  the  nation.  But,  such  aa  it  is,  from 
vhom  is  it  gained  ?  Why,  it  is  all  gained  from  our  own 
people  :  it  is  a  saving  effected  to  one  class  of  our  iriJiabitants 
by  impoveriskinff  another  class.  If  our  merchants  and  the 
purchasers  from  them  pay  £20,000,000  a-year  for  freight 
of  goods  sea-borne,  instead  of  £30,000,000  as  formerly, 
undoubtedly  there  is  a  saving  of  £10,000,000  io  them,  or 
the  consumers  who  buy  from  them.  But  from  vhom  is  this 
saving  made  1  From  whom  is  it  derived  1  Is  it  not  from  our 
shipbuilders,'  shipowners,  and  seamen,  who  get  so  much  the 
less :  either  by  being  driven  out  of  the  market  by  foreign 
mercantile  navies,  or  by  getting  their  own  profits  or  wages 
reduced  by  external  competition  to  that  amount  ?  Ten 
millions  now  earned  by  shipowners  and  sailors  in  Great 
Britain,  is,  on  the  most  favourable  supposition  for  the  Free- 
traders, taken  from  them,  and  given  to  tlie  dealers  in  or 
consumers  of  the  commodities  which  tbey  transport.  Is 
the  nation,  as  a  whole,  any  gainer  by  that  transfer  1  If  ten 
poundaaretalenfromJohnandgiven  to  James,  are  John  and 
James,  taken  together,  any  gainers  by  the  transfer  1  And 
is  not  the  great  family  of  the  nation  composed  of  all  its 
members,  not  of  John  only,  but  of  John  and  James  taken 
together  "i  Is  not  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  in 
this  view,  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  1  This  is  the  mighty 
advantage,  for  the  attainment  of  which  we  are  going  to 
crush  by  external  competition  our  mercantile  shipping,  and 
endanger  the  national  independence  by  withering  the 
nursery  of  the  navy,  by  which  it  can  alone  be  maintained! 
Can  there  he  a  stronger  proof  of  how  completely,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  we  have  fallen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  class  government ;  and  how  entirely  such  class 
government  blinds  the  vision  even  of  the  most  dear-sighted, 
to  anything  but  the  perception  of  its  own  immediate 
interests  1 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Commons'  committee,  on 
the  comparative  cost  of  building  and  navigating  ships  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  in  this  country,  conies  to  this,  that 
both  are  about  twice  as  expensive  in  this  country  as  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.    A  copper-sheathed  vessel,  which  there 
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coste  £4500,  caDDot  here  be  conetmcted  for  less  thui 
£9000:  a  master's  wagra  tbere,  vhich  are  £2,  11b.  a- 
month,  are  here  £5  for  the  same  period :  seamen's,  there 
7d.  a-daj,  besides  prorisioiiB,  &&,  are  here  Is.  2d.  ETery- 
thing  else  is  ia  the  same  proportioD.  Shipbuilding  and 
ship-narigating  are  twice  as  costly  in  Great  Britain  as  thejr 
are  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  thej  have  the  materials  of  ships  and  rigging  at  their 
doors,  while  we  have  to  transport  them  to  the  British  shores 
from  Canada  or  the  Baltic  ;  and  they  are  the  poor  nations, 
whose  money  being  scarce  goes  far,  and  we  are  the  rich  one, 
whose  money  being  comparatirely  plentiful  goes  but  a  littie 
way  i  Compare  the  cost  of  living  in  London  during  the 
season,  with  what  it  is  in  Aberdeen  or  Inverness,  and  you 
will  at  once  see  the  main  cause  of  the  extraordinary  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  money,  and  consequently  in  the  money- 
price  of  articles  in  the  two  situations.  The  difference  in 
the  cost  of  shipbuilding  and  seamiuiship,  viz.,  one  half,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  sugar 
in  our  free  labour  colonies  and  the  foreign  slave  ones,  which 
is  £lO  a  ton  in  the  former  situation,  and  £4  in  the  latter. 
Aud  it  is  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  entire  ruin  which 
the  approach  even  to  a  free  trade  in  sugar  has  brought, 
under  these  circumstances,  upon  the  British  West  India 
islands,  that  Government  are  prepared  to  force  a  similar 
disastrous  competition  upon  the  British  shipowners,  and 
through  them  on  the  palladium  of  British  indepeodeiice,  the 
royal  navy. 

Mr  Labouchere  said,  in  the  debate  on  this  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Protection  Party  seemed  to 
consider  every  importation  as  in  itself  an  evil,  inasmuch  as 
it  displaced  a  corresponding  amount  of  native  industry  ;  but 
that  till  he  found  that  goods  were  brought  by  merchants 
into  the  country  for  nothing,  he  never  could  see  how  im- 
portation did  not  encourage  domestic  industry  as  much  as 
home  orders.  This  is  manfully  spoken  :  it  comes  home  to 
the  kernel  of  the  question.  It  is  pleasing  to  have  to  contend 
with  such  an  antagonist.  We  will  answer  him  equally 
briefly,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  decisively.  The  difference 
between  home  orders  and  foreign  orders  is  this,  that  the  one 
eucourages  industiy  at  both  ends,  viz.,  in  the  consumers  and 
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the  producers ;  the  other,  at  one  end  only,  tiz.,  in  the  con- 
sumer. This  difference,  however,  may  become  vital  to  the 
natioBal  fortunes.  If  a  London  merchant  pays  £20,000 
a-year  to  British  shipownera  and  seamen,  he  keeps  in  motion 
at  once  the  industry  of  the  consumers,  by  vhose  produce  the 
ft'eights  are  ultimately  paid,  and  the  industry  of  the  sea- 
faring classes  by  whom  they  are  earned.  But  if  be  paye 
the  £20,000  a-year  not  to  British  but  foreign  sbipovners, 
the  only  industry  put  in  motion,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  that  which  raises  the  produce  which  is  to  pay  the  freight. 
The  other  end  of  the  chain  is  placed  in  Norway  or  America, 
and  any  encouragement  to  industry  there  affoi-ded  is  wholly 
lost  to  England.  It  is  just  the  difference  between  rents 
spent  in  Great  Britain,  and  rents  spent  in  Paris  or  Naples. 

Doubtless  they  are  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  the  whole 
world  is  concerned  ;  but  are  they  the  same  thing  so  far  as 
that  portion  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  interested,  viz., 
the  British  Islands,  is  concemed  ?  Unquestionably  they 
are  not.  What  the  Protectionists  say  is,  not  that  no  Bri- 
tish industry  is  encouraged  when  importation  takes  place  : 
they  know  perfectly  it  is  encouraged  at  their  end  of  the 
line ;  what  they  say  is,  that  it  is  not  encouraged  at  the 
other  end,  because  that  other  end  rests  in  foreign  states ; 
and  that  it  is  unwise  to  encourage  industry  at  one  end  only, 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  so  at  both.  Adam  Smith  saw 
this  perfectly  when  he  so  well  explained  the  difference  be- 
tween the  home  and  foreign  trade,  and  said  the  former  was 
"  worth  all  foreign  trade  put  together."  But  his  observa- 
tions on  this  head  are  as  much  forgotten  by  the  majority  of 
our  legislators  as  those  he  made  on  the  great  wisdom  of  our 
Navigation  Laws,  as  the  only  security  for  our  national 
independence. 

Mr  M'Gregor  said,  in  the  debate  on  the  same  subject,  that 
"  he  admitted  our  naral  strength  had  co-existed  with  the 
Navigation  Laws,  but  he  denied  that  they  were  cause  and 
effect.  They  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  each  other  aa 
the  height  of  the  Pyramids  had  with  the  floods  of  the  Nile."* 
We  agree  with  the  bononrable  member  for  Glasgow  in  one 
part  of  this  observation.  The  Navigation  Laws  have  had 
as  much  to  do  with  our  maritime  prosperity  as  the  Pyra- 
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mids  had  vith  the  floods  of  the  Nile  ;  and  we  will  tell  the 
ei-secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  what  the  relation  was — 
it  was  that  of  cause  and  effect.  Mr  M'Gregor  is  too  well 
informed  not  to  know  that  there  exists  in  Cairo  a  NUometer, 
and  that,  during  the  period  of  the  inundation,  the  spirits  of 
the  people  and  the  animation  of  commerce  rise  and  fall  with 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  prolific  stream.  It  is  no  wonder  they 
do  so,  for  it  is  the  source  of  life  and  prosperity  to  the  whole 
community.  Raised  by  the  power  of  the  Pharoahs  from 
the  riches  produced  by  the  inundations  of  fonner  times,  the 
Pyramids  are  the  Kilometer  of  antiquity,  as  much  as  the 
tower  of  Babel  and  the  ruins  of  Babylon  were  the  monu- 
ment of  the  opulence  of  the  plain  of  Shiuar  ;  or  as  Waterloo 
Bridge  is  of  the  wealth  produced  by  the  favourahle  mari- 
time situation  of  London,  or  York  Cathedral  of  the  agri- 
cultural riches  of  the  plains  of  Yorkshire.  In  all  these 
causes  there  is  a  relation  between  the  natural  advantages 
which  produce  the  riches  and  the  durable  monument  to  Uie 
construction  of  which  they  lead,  and  that  relation  is  that  of 
cause  and  effect.  We  entirely  concur  with  the  member 
for  Glasgow  in  thinking  that  the  same  connexion,  and  no 
other,  subsists  between  the  Navigation  Laws  and  the  mari- 
time greatness  of  England  as  exists  between  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  and  the  fertilising  floods  which  encircle  their  base, 
and  produce  the  wealth  which  raised  them. 

To  proTe  that  these  remarks  are  not  made  at  random, 
but  that  the  Navigation  Laws  really  are  the  foundation  of 
the  maritime  greatness  of  England,  and  that,  when  they 
are  repealed,  it  must  of  necessity  languish  and  ultimately 
expire,  we  subjoin  various  tables,  illustrating  the  comparative 
progress  of  our  foreign  and  home  shipping  with  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  the  countries  with  which 
reciprocity  treaties  were  first  concluded,  from  1823  to  the 
end  of  1847,  when  the  reciprocity  system  had  been  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  operation  ;  the  progress  of  British  as  com- 
pared with  foreign  shipping,  from  1801  to  1823,  when  the 
protection  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  first  infringed  upon 
by  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  system  with  the  Baltic 
powers ;  and  the  general  progress  of  British  and  foreign 
shipping  during  the  latter  period. 
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—^Fortib's  Pari.  TiOttt,  and  Purl.  Separt,  3d  April  1S48. 

Thus  our  Bhipping  declined  under  the  reciprocity  ajBtem 
of  equal  duties,  in  the  countries  to  vbicb  that  system  was 
applied  in  the  next  twenty  years,  till  it  had  dwindled 
to  a  perfect  fraction  :  our  tonnage  with  Sweden  being,  in 
1847,  not  more  than  a  sirteenth  part  of  the  foreign  ;  with 
Norway,  a  fiftieth  part ;  with  Denmark,  somewhat  above  a 
shih. ;  with  Prussia,  somewhat  under  a  fourth. 

But  then  it  is  said  these  are  selected  states  which  do 
not  give  a  fair  average  of  the  reciprocity  system,  or  afford 
a  correct  criterion  of  its  probable  effects  when  appllied,  as 
it  is  about  to  be  by  a  general  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
to  the  whole  world.  If  they  are  "  selected  states,"  we  can 
only  say  they  were  selected  by  Mr  Huskisson  and  the  Free- 
traders themselves  as  likely  to  afford  the  best  specimen  of 
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the  efiect  of  their  principles,  and  therefore  as  the  first  on 
vhich  the  experiment  was  to  be  made.  Let  us  then  take 
as  the  test,  as  we  proposed,  the  general  tonnage  of  the 
empire  from  1801  to  1823,  when  the  reciprocity  system 
first  began, — and  we  shall  take  these  from  the  tables  of  the 
great  statistical  apostle  of  free  trade,  Mr  Porter,  to  show 
the  effect  of  free  trade  in  shipping  on  the  comparatiTe  growth 
of  our  whole  tonnage,  as  compared  with  that  of  foreign 
states — and  again  from  thence  to  1847,  when  free  trade  in 
shipping  was  ia  full  operatioti  by  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  from  the  e^t  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  in  March  1847  suspending  the  Navigation  Laws 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Irish  famine  : — 
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— Pobub'b  PngreM  of  At  N<aim,  407. 

It  appears  from  this  most  instructive  table  that,  under  the 
Protection  system,  from  1801  to  1823,  the  British  shipping 
employed  in  conducting  our  commerce  had  gained  so 
decisively  on  the  foreign  employed  in  the  same  commerce, 
that  it  had  increased,  from  having  been  on  an  average  of 
five  years,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second,  about  two 
British  tons  to  one  foreign,  to  be,  on  the  last  five  years, 
about  four  British  tons  to  one  foreign  ;  in  other  words, 
during  these  twenty-two  years,  the  proportion  of  British  to 
foreign  shipping  had  doubled. 

Turn  now  to  the  contrast  aflforded  by  the  comparative 
progress  of  British  and  foreign  shipping  from  1823,  when 
the  reciprocity  system  was  introduced  with  certain  states, 
to  1847,  when  it  was  made  universal  by  the  suspensioQ  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  in  March  of  that  year  : — 
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1,005,940 

3,fi2.1,l06 

1825  1  2,U4,i98 

S.iH,13-2 

3. 

1838 

2.785,387 

l,.;l  1,666 

3.997,053 

\ft26      l,9S0,fi30 

694,116 

2,' 

1839 

.1,101, fi50 

l.,"'^66 

M33^015 

1827  1  2.086,(198 

751,864 

2v 

1S40 

3,197,501 

1,.         94 

4,P"  '0" 

JB28     2.U94,337 

634,6-20 

2;           1 

3841 

3,361,211 

i;       SS 

*t' 

1829  ,  S,lSt,52S 

710,303  1  2,: 

1842 

3.294,725 

l;l        113 

t.i 

1830 

2,1811,042 

7Se,82H  1  2,! 

1843 

8,545,346 

1,;       so 

■u 

1831 

2.M7,-f22 

874,605 

3.; 

1844 

3,647,463 

1,:                38 

5,1 

18S2 

2,ia^.980 

639,S79 

2.1 

1845 

4.310.639 

I,;      rst 

6,1 

IK33 

2,183,814 

762,085 

2,!               1 

1A46 

4,294,733 

1,1         «2 

6,1 

1834 

2»63 

833,905 

3,                1 

1847 

4,942.094 

2,1         39 

7,1 

1835 

2,44a,7»l 

866,990 

**■               1 

Id  edition ;  and  Partiamenlary  Fofer,  3d 


Thu8  it  appears  that,  under  the  reciprocity  system  with 
some  countries  since  1823,  and  free  trade  m  shipping  with 
all*  in  1847,  the  foreign  shipping  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  British  trade  had  so  rapidly  grown  upon  the 
British,  that,  while  at  the  commencement  of  the  period 
the  British  stood  to  the  foreign  as  174  to  58,  or  3  <o  1 
exactly,  at  the  close  they  stood  as  49  to  22,  or  somewhat 
above  2  to  I  only.  And  observe  the  vast  start  of  foreign 
shipping  as  compared  witli  British,  since  free  trade  was 
introduced  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1846.  For  whUe  the  British 
tonnage  was  to  the  foreign  in  1845  as  43  to  17,  or  as  2j^ 
to  1  ;  in  the  year  1847  it  was  as  49  to  22,  or  2J 
to  1  only.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  foreign 
shipping  over  British  in  eighteen  months  of  general  free 
trade.  In  ten  years  of  such  a  system,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  carrying  on  our 
trade  will  be  equal  to  the  British  ;  and  then  our  national 
independence  is  gone  for  ever,  for  we  have  nursed  up  in  our 
harbours  a  body  of  foreign  seamen  equal  to  our  own. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  parliamentary 
returns.  From  the  return  3d  April  1848,  it  appears  that 
the  total  tonnage,  British  and  foreign,  employed  in  carrying 
on  our  trade  t 


4,942,094  2,25!i,939  7,196,033  tons. 

Deduct  British  and  foreign  tons  employed  in  the  colonial 
trade,  viz. — 

■  Under  the  Order  in  Council  repMling  for  Uiat  jMr  the  Navigation  La«n. 
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BritUi  North  American  colonka, 

953,466 

3,274 

West  Indies, 

243,388 

Cbaonel  Isluda,   . 

131.899 

3,049 

Gibraltar, 

11,623 

Malta,       . 

83,664 

8,789 

Ionian  Manda,     . 

13,101 

Africa, 

203,812 

6,983 

Ada  and  Aoatralia, 

379,529 

2,774 

Total  to  colonies, 

1,970,872 

19,847 

Thus  the  British  trade  to  our  colonitd  settlements  is 
about  a  hundred  times  the  foreign,  and  coostitutes  nearly  a 
third  of  the  vhole  tonnage  employed  in  carrying  on  our 
commerce,  and  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  British  tonnage, 
—(1,970,372  out  of  4,942,094.) 

But  it  is  important  to  discover  what  proportion  the 
British  tonnage  employed  in  conducting  our  trade  with  all 
the  world,  except  our  colonies,  bears  to  the  foreign  tonnage 
employed  in  the  same  vork.     That  is  easily  found  : — 


So  that,  setting  aside  our  colonial  trade,  the  British 
tonnage  is  to  the  tonnage  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
29  to  22,  or  as  4  to  3  only  1  Considering  the  rapid  strides 
which,  nnder  the  reciprocity  system,  established  only  with  a 
limited  number  of  countries  in  1823,  the  foreign  shipping 
is  making  in  encroachment  upon  the  British,  this  fact  affoi*ds 
room  for  the  most  serious  reflections.  It  is  clear,  from  the 
great  adrance  of  foreign  over  British  shipping  in  the  single 
year  of  temporary  suspension  of  the  NaTigation  Laws,  under 
the  pressure  of  famine  in  1847 — viz.  from  1,735,679, 
to  2,253,9  79 ;  while  the  British  in  the  same  period  adrancxd 
only  from  4,310,639,  to  4,942,094,— that  two  or  three 
years  of  free  trade  in  shipping  will  bring  the  foreign  vessels 
employed  in  conducting  our  trade,  exclusive  of  those  engaged 
in  the  colonial,  to  an  equality  with  the  British.  The  moment 
that  period  arrives,  our  maritime  superiority,  and  with  it  our 
national  independence,  hang  entirely  on  our  colonial  trade, 
which,  and  which  alone,  strikes  the  balance  at  present  in 
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our  favour.  And  yet,  the  colonial  trade  is  tbe  precise  thing 
which  it  18  the  object  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
to  throw  open  to  foreign  natione !  la  their  anxietj  to 
cheapen  everything,  the  Free-traders  would  gladlj  expose 
our  shipping  interest  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  to  the 
same  competition,  which  has  already  proved  ao  disastrous  to 
that  part  of  it  which  is  engaged  in  the  traffic  with  foreign 
nations. 

Observe  how  one  false  step  in  policy  by  nations,  like  one 
deviation  from  virtue  in  private  life,  leads  by  natural  conse- 
quences to  a  repetition  of  errors  and  crimes,  till  irreparable 
ruin  ensues.  The  agricultural  interest  at  home  was  first 
attacked ;  and  by  the  cry  of  cheap  bread,  and  the  weight 
of  class  legislation,  its  protection  was  taken  away.  The 
West  India  islands  were  the  next  victims  ;  because,  if  the 
farmer  in  England  raises  his  wheat  with  nothing  but  a 
nominal  protection,  it  was  plausible  to  say  the  West  India 
planter  must  raise  his  sugar  on  the  same  terms.  The 
ruinous  competition  to  which  this  exposed  the  West  India 
planters  naturally  produced  in  them  a  desire  to  be  liberated 
from  any  burdens  to  which  they  were  subjected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country ;  and  in  this  demand  the 
Canadians,  exposed  to  the  competition  of  American  grain, 
for  a  similar  reason  concurred.  Thus  the  cry  for  cheap 
freights,  originating  in  free-trade  principles  in  England, 
came  to  be  responded  to  from  the  British  colonies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Navigation  Laws  began 
to  be  repudiated  by  the  colonies — the  very  thing  which 
formerly  it  was  their  most  anxious  desire  to  uphold.  The 
firm  though  unseen  bond  of  mutual  interest,  founded  on 
protective  principles,  which  has  hitherto  held  together  the 
vast  and  widely  separated  dominions  of  the  British  empire, 
is  dissolved.  Being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  protection, 
they  very  naturally  wished  to  be  relieved  of  its  burdens. 
Such  is  the  maze  of  error  and  danger  into  which  we  have 
been  led  by  the  sophistry  of  free  trade  ;  and  such  the  way 
in  which  the  greatest  and  b^t  consolidated  empires  are  first 
loosened,  and  then  destroyed,  by  the  delusions  of  those 
intrusted  with  their  guidance. 

The  manner  in  which  foreign  shipping  has  encroached 
upon  British,  since  the  reciprocity  system  began  in  1823, 
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is  clearlj  prored  by  the  centeainial  proportiooa  of  each, 
published  hy  Mr  Porter,  from  1820  to  1841,  both  inclamTe. 
It  will  be  Been  from  the  following  table,  that,  since  1820, 
the  centesimal  proportion  of  Britiah  shipping  employed  in 
conducting  our  trade  has  declined  from  78  to  72,  while  that 
of  foreign  nations  has  increased  from  21  to  27.  But  this 
proportion,  such  as  it  is,  is  solely  upheld  by  our  colonial 
trade,  which,  as  already  shown,  employs  nearly  2,000,000 
tons  of  our  shipping.  But  for  it,  the  encroachment  of 
foreign  on  BritiBh  shipping  would  appear  in  such  alarming 
colours  as  to  strike  the  most  inconsiderate.  It  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  colonial  trade  under  the  protective  system 
which  has  alone  concealed  the  ravages  effected  on  it  by  free 
trade  under  the  reciprocity. 


T^. 

Brltlumnl 

For.  iBwud.      Y«r. 

flriLln™* 

For.innrd. 

"BHl 

821 

B014 

1S-8B 

«;« 

73-B6 

3615 

S2-J 

7800 

22-00 

H»fi 

823* 

74-91 

8.1/ 

72-23 

27-77 

824 

70-29 

29-71 

H.W 

69-68 

826 

73-75 

26-25 

840 

68-64 

3t-36 

26-49 

72-24 

38 

7B-74 

23-26 

K42 

73-21 

26-79 

75-48 

25-54 

843 

7S-U 

26-86 

1  30 

74-18 

24-82 

fi44 

72-23 

27-77 

1  31 

73-Oa 

26-98 

K45 

1  32 

22-64 

1146 

1833 

H-\% 

25-87 

847 

— Pobtik's  Progrta  of  tht  ffaiion,  416, 2d  edition. 


Mr  Porter  himself  tells  us  that  the  centesimal  proportion 
of  our  trade  with  the  European  powers  has  declined  (p.  410) 
from  65  to  52-38,  while  that  of  our  colonies  has  increased 
thus, — 


IM. 

1814. 

1835. 

im 

1 

T««. 

Owtprop. 

T«-. 

Cl-V 

T^ 

Uwlpnp. 

Tone 

C«n«,^ 

Amcriu 

lBdi».fte. 
Aiut»li> 

336,344 

7,270 
67,627 

18-54 
0-40 
3-7-J 

843,658 

18,614 

19-32 

0-76 
4-16 
■02 

886,624 
40,131 

16I,47S 
16,019 

36-21 
1-21 
4-88 
0^ 

984,830 
157,364 
264,978 
36)454 

19-60 
S-l-J 
5-25 
0-74 

411,241 

19-66 

431,727 

24-26 

1,104,147 

32-78 

1,448,646 

28-61 

*  Redprodtf  System  introduced. 
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Such  has  been  the  workiog  of  the  reciprocity  srstem,  aa 
compared  with  the  protective  and  colonial — in  other  words, 
free  trade  in  shipping  with  some  particular  nations — in 
twenty  yeara.  And  it  is  from  this  eiperience  of  the  effects 
of  the  partial  adoption  of  these  principles  that  the  Free- 
traders now  propose  to  make  it  universal ! 

America  is  the  country  to  which,  in  comparison  with 
Great  Britain,  the  Free-traders  constantly  refer  for  a  demon- 
stration of  the  justice  and  henoficial  operation  of  their 
principles.  We  accept  the  instance,  and  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  compai-ative  value  of  the  American  protected  trade 
with  our  own  colonies,  and  the  American  free  trade  with, 
the  United  States,  both  at  this  time  and  in  the  respective 
progress  of  each  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  foreign  and  British  tonnage  with  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1847,  stood  thus, 


1   BrlU>bl«iL 

Fmlcnton. 

ToTii.. 

BritUh  Noith  Am«ii>n  CaloniM, 
Britid)  W*w  Indiu,     . 

Total  protected,       . 

i;i>il«d  Stktea  of  Amvic*,  (anpiotMWd,) 

243,388 

3,734 

9M,190 
•243,MIH 

1,196,85* 
437,095 

661,189 

l,197,fi78 
1.088,284 

—FarHaniaUary  Paper,  Sd  April  1848. 

So  that,  while  oar  West  India  and  North  American 
colonies,  under  this  protective  system,  support  1,196,854 
tons  of  British  shipping  against  3724  of  foreign,  or  300  to 
1  nearly,  the  American  trade  with  the  United  States  only 
maintains  437,095  of  British  against  651,189  of  foreign; 
in  other  words,  about  2  to  3  nearly  I  But  the  Free-traders 
think  it  better  to  adopt  the  system  which  makes  the  foreign 
shipping  to  the  British  as  3  to  2,  than  uphold  the  one 
which  has  brought  the  foreign  shipping  to  the  British,  in 
the  colonial  trade,  to  be  as  1  to  300 ! 

Observe,  too,  the  decisive  proof  which  the  same  retani 
affords  of  the  vast  superiority,  in  every  point  of  view,  of 
our  colonial  trade  to  our  foreign,  even  in  the  hands  of  our 
best  free-trade  customers,  the  Americans.  For  while  less 
than  3,000,000  of  souls  between  the  West  India  and  North 
American  colonies  furnished  employment  to  1,197,000  tons 
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of  British  and  foreign  shipping,  of  vhich  1,193,000  wag 
British;  tventy  milUoos  of  AmericaDs  io  the  United 
States  only  furnished  employment  to  1,088,284  tons  of 
shipping,  in  all  of  which  no  more  than  437,095  were 
British  !  And  this  is  the  pet  instance  of  the  Free-traders — 
their  favourite  ckeval  de  bataiUe — to  demonstrate  the  great 
superiority  of  free  aud  foreign  over  protected  and  colonial 
trade ! 

Again,  if  ve  take  the  comparative  progress  of  British 
and  American  tonnage  in  conducting  the  trade  of  the 
United  Statea,  since  the  reciprocity  system  was  begun  in 
1823,  the  same  conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  mind.  Not 
only  is  the  American  shipping,  throughout  the  whole 
period,  superior  to  the  British  in  the  proportion  generally 
of  more  than  2  to  1,  but  this  superiority  in  their  favour 
remains  undiminished  in  any  material  degree.  We  take 
the  following  returns  from  Mr  Porter : — 


1823, 

63,606 

165,699 

1826, 

47,711 

151.765 

1829, 

64,343 

162,367 

1832, 

95,203 

167,359 

1835, 

86,883 

226,483 

18S8, 

83,203 

357,467 

1841, 

121,777 

294,170 

1841, 

206,18* 

338,737 

1846, 

224.089 

444,609 

1846, 

205,128 

435,399 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  has  happened  that,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  shipowners  of  every  country,  the  Britbh 
shipowners  have  suffered  so  much  under  the  partial  opera- 
tion of  the  free-trade  principles  which  the  ■  reciprocity 
system  has  afforded.  It  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  old 
and  rich  state,  in  shipbuilding  and  agriculture,  to  he 
undersold  hj  the  young  and  poor  one.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  old  state,  by  the  very  magnitude  of  its  wealth,  the 
amount  of  its  transactions,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  multitude  of  its  fabrics,  is  obliged  to  pay  much  higher 
for  labour  and  materials  of  all  sorts  than  the  young  and 
the  poor  one.  Machinery  and  the  steam-engine  compen- 
sate, and  more  than  compensate,  this  superiority  in  regard 
to  manufactured  articles.  But  there  is  no  steam-power 
loom  in  shipbuilding  any  more  than  in  agriculture,    (xreat 
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things  in  nautical  a£Pairs,  as  in  rural  econom3r,  can  be 
effected  only  by  the  labour  of  man's  hands  aad  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  in  the  last  ages  of  civilisation,  as  in  the  first. 
It  would  appear  to  be  a  permanent  law  of  nature,  to  which 
there  is  no  exception  in  any  age  of  the  world,  or  any  stage 
of  human  progress,  that  the  chief  branches  of  industry 
on  which  the  subsistence  and  defence  of  nations  rest  — 
agriculture,  and  the  naval  and  military  arts—are  pursued 
more  cheaply,  and  with  more  success,  by  young  and  rising 
than  by  old  and  opulent  states.  History  is  full  of  examples 
in  which  the  mauufactures  of  rich  and  ancient  nations 
have  obtained  an  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  fabrics  of 
poor  and  rising  ones;  but  it  presents  still  more  examples 
of  the  encroachments  made  on  the  industry  and  power  of 
old  nations  by  the  agricultural  produce,  or  naval  and 
military  effort^  of  young  ones.  It  is  this  law  of  nature 
which  provides  for  the  decay  and  ruin  of  nations  when  they 
are  approaching  the  limit  of  their  allotted  space  of  existence, 
and  should  give  place  to  others  entering  on  the  career 
which  they  hare  terminated.  No  efforts  of  human  energy 
or  virtue  can  prolong,  for  any  considerable  period,  this 
allotted  space.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  reproach  of  fi^e 
trade,  whether  applied  to  agriculture  or  nautical  affairs, 
that  it  tends  to  shorten,  instead  of  prolonging,  the  life  of 
the  nation  to  which  it  is  applied,  by  oppressing  instead  of 
relieving  those  vital  branches  of  industry  on  which  its 
existence  depends,  and  thus  both  aggravates  the  natiiral 
evils  incident  to  old  age,  and  accelerates  the  approach  of 
the  political  society  to  the  tomb. 

When  Mr  Huskisson,  in  1823,  introduced  the  Recipro- 
city System,  he  did  not  dispute  that  it  would  injure  our 
maritime  interests ;  but  he  contended  that  it  would  open  a 
new  field  for  our  manufactures, — that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  the  Protective  System  could  no  longer  bo 
maintained,  and  it  had  become  indispensable  to  sacrifice  to 
a  certain  extent  our  maritime  interests,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  chief  vents  on  Continental  Europe  for  the  industry  of 
our  artisans.  The  sacrifice  was  made,  and  the  tables 
already  given  show  with  what  fatal  effect  to  our  shipping 
interest.  Has  it  extended  the  market  for  our  manufac- 
tures,   0]'  diminished  the  jealousy   with   which   they    are 
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regarded  by  the  states  of  Continental  Europe  1  Let  the 
ZoUverein  league,  at  the  head  of  vhich  Prussia  has  placed 
herself,  and  which  has  imposed  duties  to  an  amount,  in 
practical  operation,  of  fifty  per  cent  on  our  manufactores, 
give  the  answer.  The  exports  which  we  send  to  the  states 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  are  still,  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  of  the  immense  impulse 
it  has  given  to  their  maritime  interests,  and  corresponding 
depression  to  ours,  a  perfect  trifle.*  Our  exports  to 
America  are  less  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  despite 
the  boasted  conciliatory  efieet  of  twenty  years'  reciprocity.! 
What  can  be  more  injudicious,  therefore,  than  to  persist  in, 
and  eren  extend,  a  system  which,  without  diminishing  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  jealousy  of  Continental  nations  at 
our  manufacturing  superiority,  has  inflicted  a  serious  and 
gratuitous  wound  on  the  naval  resources  by  which  Alone 
that  supwiority  can  be  maintained  1 

We  have  recently  made  a  very  great  stride  in  free-trade 
principles,  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  agricultural  protection, 
and  the  throwing  open  the  English  markets  to  cultivators 
of  all  nations.  In  the  three  last  months  of  1846  and  even 
of  1847,  in  consequence  of  the  import  duties  being  removed, 
above  £30,000,000  sterling  was  sent  out  of  the  country  to 
purchase  foreign  grain ;  and  the  moderate  duty  of  8s.  a 
quarter  has  since  been  re-impoaed  on  wbea^  — yet  it 
terminates  in  February  next,  and  com  from  all  quarters 
will  then  be  admitted  at  the  nominal  duty  of  Is.  a 
quarter.  We  have  abandoned  the  protection  of  our 
colonies  to  conciliate  the  slave-growing  states,  and  augment 
the  market  for  Manchester  goods  in  Cuba  and  Brazil. 
With  what  disastrous  effects  upon  the  best  interests  of 
the  empire  these  changes  have  been  attended,  need  be  told 
to  none  who  are  familiar  with  the  total  ruin  which  has  in 
consequence  overtaken  our  West  India  colonies,  and  the 
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QDprecedeated  distress  which  preTails  in  all  the  great  seats 
of  our  manafacturiDg  industrj.  The  loss  of  half  the  realised 
wealth  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  and  tlic 
throwing  uearl;  100,000  persons,  includiDg  dependants, 
into  a  state  of  pauperism,  in  each  of  those  once  rich  and 
prosperous  cities,  is  the  price  vhich,  in  a  year  and  a  half, 
we  hare  paid  for  the  adoption  by  Sir  R.  Peel  of  Mr 
Cobden's  principles  of  free  trade,  and  Mr  Jones  Loyd's 
principles  of  a  fettered  currency.  Have  we,  in  consequeuce, 
reaped  any  countervailing  advantage — or  does  the  increase 
of  our  export  and  import  trade  show  auy  benefit  derived  to 
the  nation,  to  compensate  such  dreadful  wounds  infiicted  on 
its  intern^  prosperity,  in  the  attempt  to  disarm  the  jealousy 
of  foreign  manufacturers  ?  So  far  from  it,  our  exports  and 
imports  have  steadily  declined  since  free-trade  principles 
Tere  introduced.  All  the  main  sources  of  our  strength 
have  diminished  since  Sir  R.  Peel  abandoned  protection  in 
July  1846.*  Nothing  has  increased  except  our  imports, 
and  they  have  enlarged  immensely.  In  adopting  these 
principles  we  have  gratuitously  inflicted  a  grievous  wound 
on  our  own  people,  without  having  obtained  for  them  even 
the  shadow  of  a  benefit  to  compensate  the  evil. 

Such  have  been  the  effects  of  free-trade  principles  on  the 
comparative  prosperity  of  British  and  foreign  shipping,  on 
the  showing  of  the  Free-traders  themselves,  and  according 
to  the  figures  which  their  great  statistician,  Mr  Porter,  has 
prepared  and  published  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  were 
unwilling  to  mix  up  a  great  national  question,  such  as  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  with  any  subordinate 
examination  as  to  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  view  of 
our  maritime  affairs  which  these  figures  exhibit.  Such  is 
the  strength  of  the  case,  that  it  will  admit  of  almost  any 
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concession  ;  and  the  opponents  of  their  repeal  have  uo 
occasion  to  go  farther  than  to  the  statistics  of  their  adversaries 
for  the  most  decisive  refutation  of  their  principles.  But 
there  are  two  observations  on  the  tables  published  bj  the 
Board  of  Trade,  so  importaBt  that  thej  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  The  first  is,  that  in  1834,  when  Mr  Foulett 
Thomson  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  regulation 
was  made  bj  the  Board  as  to  the  measurement  of  vessels, 
which  had  the  effect  of  adding  a  fifth  to  the  appu^nt 
tonnage  of  all  British  vessels,  subsequent  to  that  date.  This 
change  was  clearlj  proved  by  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Commons'committee  ;  but  though  Mr  Porter,  in  his  last 
edition  of  the  Progress  of  the  Nation,  mentions  the  change, 
(p.  368,)  he  makes  no  allusion  to  it  in  comparing  the  amount 
of  British  and  foreign  tonnage  since  1834.  Of  course  a 
fifth  must  be  deducted  from  British  tonnage,  as  compared 
with  foreign,  since  that  time  ;  and  what  overwhelming  force 
does  this  give  to  the  facts,  already  strong,  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  reciprocity  system  on  our  maritime  interests  t 

The  second  is,  that  the  tonnage  with  countries  near  Great 
Britain,  such  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  inclvdea 
steam  vessels  carrying  passengers,  and  their  repeated  voy< 
ages.  In  this  way  a  boat  measuring  148  tons,  and  carry- 
ing passengers  chiefly,  comes  to  figure  in  the  returns  for 
24,000  tons  I  It  is  evident  that  this  important  circum- 
stance deprives  the  returns  of  such  near  states  of  all  value 
in  the  estimate  of  the  comparative  amount  of  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  trade  with  different  countries.  That  with 
France  will  appear  greatest  in  spring  1848,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  lai^e  vessels  then  employed  in  bringing 
back  English  residents  eipelled  by,  or  terrified  at,  the 
Revolution —though  that  circumstance  was  putting  a  stop 
to  nearly  all  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  tvo 
countries.  As  steam  navigation  has  so  immensely  increased 
since  1834,  when  the  changes  in  the  measurement  was 
introduced,  and  Great  Britain,  from  its  store  of  coal  and 
iron,  enjoys  more  of  that  traffic  than  all  Europe  put  toge- 
ther, this  is  another  circumstance  which  militates  against 
the  returns  as  exhibiting  a  fair  view  of  our  trade,  compared 
with  that  of  foreign  nations,  especially  with  near  countries  ; 
and  fully  justifies  Mr  Porter's  admission,  when  examiaed 
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before  the  Lords'  committee,  that  "  considerable  fallacy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  retuma,"  Unfortunately  for  the  Free- 
traders, however,  who  had  the  preparation  of  them  in  their 
hands,  these  fallacies  all  point  one  way — viz.  to  augment 
the  apparent  advantages  of  free  trade  in  shipping. 

Such  as  free-trade  principiea  are,  they  are  evidently  not 
likely  to  remain,  if  these  islands  are  excepted,  long  in  the 
ascendant  eitlier  in  the  Old  or  the  New  World.  The 
American  tariff  shows  us  how  little  we  have  to  expect  from 
Transatlantic  favour  to  our  manufactures :  the  savage  expul- 
sion of  English  labourers  from  France,  how  far  the  principles 
of  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  FToiemity"  are  likely  to  be  acted 
upon  by  our  enthusiastic  and  democratic  neighbours  ou  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  clear  from  the  Communist  and 
Socialist  principiea  now  in  the  ascendant,  both  at  I'aris, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna,  that  the  interests  of  k^our  will  above 
all  things  be  considered  by  their  governments  in  future  times, 
and  that  the  most  rigorous  measures,  in  the  form  of  fiscal 
regulations,  if  not  (^solute  prohibition,  may  shortly  be 
expected  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  against  manufactures 
of  any  sort  which  interfere,  or  seem  to  interfere,  with  the 
interests  of  the  dominant  multitude  of  operatives.  Why 
does  our  Goverameut  adhere  so  strongly,  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence  of  their  ruinous  tendency,  to  the  present 
system  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency  1  Because  it 
vorks  well  for  the  great  capitalists,  who  desire  to  have  money 
dear,  and  the  great  manufacturers,  who  wish  to  have  labour 
cheap,  and  because  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  placed  by  the  Reform  Bill  under  their  influence.  Give 
the  operatives  the  majority,  and  the  opposite  interest  will 
instantly  prevail.  A  successful  Chartist  revolt  would  at  once 
send  the  whole  free-trade  and  fettered-currency  measures 
by  the  board  in  three  months.  In  truth,  it  is  the  disasters 
they  have  produced  which  has  revived  Chartism,  and 
rendered  it  so  menacing  in  the  land.  We  should  like  to  see 
how  long  a  legislature,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  would 
allow  Spitalfields  and  Macclesfield  to  be  pauperised  by  Lyons 
silks,  and  Manchester  to  be  invaded  by  Rouen  cottons,  and 
the  shipwrights  of  Hull  and  Sunderland  to  be  ruined  by 
Baltic  sliiphnilders.  As  the  operative  classes  have  obtained 
the  ascendency  in  the  principal  Continental  states,  a  similai 
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jealouaj  of  foreign  interference  'with  industry  may  with 
c»tainty  be  looked  for  in  Continental  Europe.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  ioBsoe,  therefore,  than  to  persist  in  a  policy 
iraagbt,  as  ererything  around  us  demonstrates,  with  sndi 
ruinous  social  injury  to  onrselTes,  and  which  the  progress  of 
political  change  on  the  Continent  renders  incapable  of 
producing  the  ultimate  benefits,  in  exchange  for  those  evils 
which  their  authom  hold  out  as  the  indncing  causes  of  the 
measures  which  have  produced  them  % 

While  the  political  changes  which  hare  recently  occurred 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  have  rendered  any  reciprocity 
of  adrant^es  utterly  hopeleBs  fh)m  the  most  Tiolent  adoption 
of  free-traide  principles,  they  have  augmented  in  a 
proportional  degree  the  dangera  to  this  country  of  foreign 
aggression,  and  the  risk  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
diminution  of  oar  naral  resources.  The  days  have  gone  by 
when  the  dream  of  a  free-trade  millennium,  in  which  a 
reciprocity  of  advantages  is  to  extinguish  all  feelings  of 
hostility,  and  war  is  to  be  looked  back  to  as  a  relic  of  the 
pre- Adamite  world,  can  with  safety  be  indulged.  It  is  rather 
too  late  to  think  of  the  termination  of  the  angry  passions  of 
men,  when  Europe,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  is  devastated 
ahke  by  civil  dissension  and  foreign  warfare ;  when  barricades 
have  so  recently  been  erected  in  all  its  chief  capitals  ;  when 
bloodshed  is  hourly  expected  in  Paris  and  Berlin  ;  when  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  fled  to  Innspruck  ;  when  every 
station  in  London  was,  only  a  few  days  ago,  occupied  by 
armed  battalions  ;  and  when  a  furions  war,  rousing  the 
passions  of  whole  races  of  men,  is  raging  on  the  Mincio  and 
the  Elbe.  Threatened  by  a  raging  fire  in  sit  the  countries 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  uncertain  whether  we  are  not 
slombering  on  the  embers  of  a  conflagration  in  oar  own,  is 
this  the  time  to  relax  in  our  warlike  preparations,  and,  by 
crippling  tiie  nursery  of  our  seamen,  to  expose  ourselves, 
without  the  means  of  resistance,  to  the  assaults  of  hostile 
nations,  envioos  of  onr  fame,  jealoos  of  our  manufactures, 
covetous  of  our  wealth,  desirous  of  our  rain  t 

While  Western  Europe  is  torn  by  revolutionary  passions, 
and  the  seeds  of  a  dreadful,  because  a  popular  and  general 
war,  are  rapidly  springing  to  maturity  &om  the  Seine  to 
the  Vistula,  Russia  is  mlently  bat  unceasingly  gathering  ap 
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its  giant  strength,  and  the  Czar  has  alreadj  300,000  men, 
and  800  pieces  of  cannon,  ready  to  take  the  field  against 
the  reTolutionary  enthusiasts  of  France  and  Germany. 
Sooner  or  later  the  conflict  must  arrive.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  either  a  second  Napoleon  will  lead  another  crusade  of 
the  western  nations  across  the  Niemen,  or  a  second  Alexan- 
der will  conduct  the  forces  of  the  desert  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  Whichever  proves  victorious,  England  has  equal 
cause  for  apprehension.  If  the  balance  of  power  is  sub- 
verted on  Continental  Europe,  how  is  the  independence  of 
this  country  permanently  to  be  maintained  1  How  are  our 
maniifactures  or  revenue  to  be  supported,  if  one  prevailing 
power  has  subjugated  all  the  other  states  of  Europe  to  its 
sway  1  It  is  hard  to  say  whether,  in  such  circumstances, 
we  should  have  most  to  dread  from  French  fraternity  or 
Russian  hostility.  But  how  is  the  balance  of  power  to  be 
preserved  in  Europe  amidst  the  wreck  of  its  principal  states  ? 
when  Prussia  is  revolutionised,  and  has  passed  over  to  the 
other  side  ;  when  Austria  is  shattered  and  broken  in  pieces, 
and  Italy  has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  faction,  dis- 
tinguished beyond  anything  else  by  its  relentless  hatred  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  its  jeidousy  of  the  fabrics  of  England  1 
What  has  Great  Britain  to  rely  on,  in  such  a  crisis,  but 
the  energy  of  its  seamen  and  the  might  of  its  navy,  which 
might  at  least  enable  it  to  preserve  its  connexion  with  its 
own  colonies,  and  maintain,  as  during  the  Continental 
blockade,  its  commerce  with  Transatlantic  nations  ^  And 
yet  this  is  the  moment  which  our  rulers  have  selected  for 
destroying  the  Navigation  Laws,  so  long  the  bulwark  of  our 
mercantile  marine,  and  permitting  all  the  world  to  make 
those  inroads  on  our  shipping,  which  have  already  been 
partially  effected  by  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  con- 
cluded reciprocity  treaties  I 

The  defence  of  Great  Britain  must  always  mainly  rest 
on  our  navy,  and  otu:  navy  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
the  maintenance  of  our  colonies.  It  is  in  the  trade  with 
the  colonies  that  we  can  alone  look  for  the  means  of  resbt- 
ing  the  general  coalition  of  the  European  powers,  which  is 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  arise  against  our  maritime  supe- 
riority, and  the  advent  of  which  the  spread  of  democratic 
principles,  and  the  sway  of  operative  jealousy  on  the  Conti- 
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neot,  is  BO  erideDtlj  calculated  to  accelerate.  But  hov  are 
our  colonies  to  be  preseired,  even  for  a  few  years,  if  free 
trade  severs  the  strong  bond  of  interest  which  has  hitherto 
attached  them  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  accustoms  them  to  look  to  foreigners  for 
the  means  of  conducting  their  mercantile  transactions  ? 
Charged  with  the  defence  of  a  colonial  empire  vbich 
encircles  the  earth,  and  has  brought  such  coontless  treasurea 
and  boundless  strength  to  the  parent  state,  Great  Britain 
at  land  is  only  a  fourth-rate  power,  at  least  for  Continental 
strife.  At  Waterloo,  even,  she  could  only  array  forty-five 
thousand  men  to  contend  with  the  conqueror  of  Europe  for 
her  existence.  It  is  to  our  ships  we  must  look  for  the 
means  of  maintaining  our  commerce,  and  asserting  our  inde- 
pendence against  manufacturing  jealousy,  national  rivalry, 
and  foreign  aggression.  Is  our  navy,  then,  to  be  surren- 
dered to  the  ceaseless  encroachments  of  foreigners,  in  order 
to  effect  a  saving  of  a  few  millions  a-year  on  freights,  reft 
from  our  own  people,  and  sapping  the  foundations  of  our 
national  independence  1 

How  can  human  wisdom  or  foresight,  the  energy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  or  the  courage  of  the  Normans,  maintain, 
for  any  length  of  time,  our  independence  in  the  perilous 
position  into  which  free-trade  policy  has,  during  the  short 
period  it  has  been  in  operation,  brought  ua  i  The  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  has  ah^ady  brought  an  importation  of  eight 
or  ten  millions  of  foreign  quarters  annually  upon  our  people 
— a  full  sixth  of  the  national  subsistence,  and  which  will 
soon  become  indispensable  to  their  existence.  A  simple 
non-intercourse  act  will  of  itself  enable  Russia  or  America, 
without  firing  a  shot,  to  compel  us  to  lower  the  flag  of  Blake 
and  Nelson.  Stem  famine  will  "  guard  the  solitary  coast," 
and  famished  multitudes  demand  national  submission  as  the 
price  of  hfe.  The  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Lavs  will  ere 
long  bring  the  foreign  seamen  engaged  in  carrying  on  our 
trade  to  a  superiority  over  our  own,  as  has  already  taken 
place  in  so  woful  a  manner  with  the  Baltic  powei's.  Hos- 
tile fleets  will  moor  their  ships  of  the  line  across  our  har- 
bours, and  throw  back  our  starring  multitudes  on  their  own 
island  for  food,  and  their  own  market  for  employment 
What  will  then  avail  our  manufacturers  and  our  fabrics — 
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the  forges  of  Birmingham,  the  power-looms  of  Manchester, 
the  iron-workB  of  Lanarkshire— if  the  enemies'  squadroDs 
blockade  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde,  and 
famished  millions  are  deprived  alike  of  food  and  employ- 
ment, by  the  suicidal  policy  of  preceding  rulers  "i  Our  pre- 
sent strength  will  then  be  the  measure  of  our  weakness ; 
our  vast  population,  as  in  a  beleaguered  town,  the  useless 
multitude  which  must  be  fed,  and  cannot  fight ;  our  wealth, 
the  glittering  prize  which  will  attract  the  rapacity  of  the 
spoiler.  With  indignant  feelings,  but  caustic  truth,  our 
people  will  then  curse  the  infatuated  policy  which  abandoned 
the  national  defences,  and  handed  them  oyer,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  enemy,  only  the  more  the  object  of  rapa- 
city because  such  boundless  wealth  had  accumulated  in  a 
few  hands  amongst  them.  Then  will  be  seen,  that  with  our 
own  hands,  as  into  the  ancient  city,  we  have  admitted  the 
enemies'  bands ;  we  have  drawn  the  horse  pregnant  with 
armed  men  through  our  ramparts,  and  our  weeping  and 
dispersed  descendants  will  exclaim  with  the  Trojans  of 
old — 

"  Fuimna  TioSb,  fiiit  Diuin,  et  mgem  Oloris  Teucronuq.' 
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THE  CBOWNING  OF  THE  COLUMN,  AND 
CEUSHIKO  OF  IHE  PEDESTAL 

[BLACKWOOD'S  MAOAZInB,  July  1M«] 

It  -was  said  Iq  the  debate  on  the  NaTJgation  Laws,  in  the 
beat  speech  made  on  the  Liberal  side,  bj  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Liberal  party,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  was  the  crowning  of  the  column  of  free  trade.  There 
is  QO  doubt  it  was  so  ;  but  it  was  something  more.  It  was 
not  oal;  the  carrying  out  of  a  principle,  but  the  overthrow 
of  a  system ;  it  was  not  merely  the  crowning  of  the  column, 
but  the  crushing  of  the  pedestal. 

And  what  was  the  system  which  was  thus  completely 
overthrown,  for  the  time  at  least,  by  this  great  triumph  of 
Liberal  doctrines  1  It  was  the  system  under  which  England 
had  become  free,  and  great,  and  powerful  \  under  which,  in 
her  alone  of  all  modem  states,  liberty  had  been  found  to 
coexist  with  law,  and  progress  with  order ;  under  which 
wealth  had  increased  without  producing  divisions,  and  power 
grown  up  without  inducing  corruption  ;  the  system  which 
had  withstood  the  shocks  of  two  centuries,  and  created  an 
empire  unsurpassed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  in 
extent  and  magnificence.  It  was  a  system  which  had  been 
followed  out  with  persevering  energy  by  the  greatest  men, 
and  the  most  commanding  intellects,  which  modem  Europe 
had  ever  produced ;  which  was  begun  by  the  republican 
patriotism  of  Cromwell,  and  consummated  by  the  conser- 
vative wisdom  of  Pitt ;  which  had  been  embraced  alike  by 
Somers  and  Bolingbroke,  by  Walpole  and  Chatham,  by  Fox 
and  Castlereagh  ;  which,  during  two  centuries,  had  produced 
an  unbroken  growth  of  national  strength,  a  ceaseless  exten- 
sion of  national  power,  and  at  length  reared  up  a  dominion 
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which  embraced  the  earth  in  its  graep,  and  exceeded  saj- 
thiog  ever  achieved  bj  the  legiona  of  Cseaar  or  the  phalanx 
of  Alexander.  No  TicissitudeB  of  time,  no  shock  of  adverse 
fortune,  had  been  able  permanently  to  arrest  its  progress. 
It  had  risen  saperior  alike  to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  genios  of  Napoleon  ;  the  rude  severance  of  the 
North  American  colonies  had  thrown  onlj  a  passing  shade 
over  its  fortunes  ;  the  power  of  Hindoatan  had  been  sub- 
dued bj  its  force,  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean  won  by  its 
prowess.  It  had  planted  its  colonies  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  ;  at  once  peopled  with  its  descendants  a  new  hemi- 
sphere, and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation,  rolled  back 
to  the  old  the  tide  of  civilisation.  Perish  when  it  may,  the 
old  Bngli$h  ^stem  has  achieved  many  things :  it  has 
indelibly  affixed  its  impress  on  the  tablets  of  history.  The 
children  of  its  creation,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  will  fill  alike 
the  solitudes  of  the  Far  West,  and  the  isles  of  the  East ; 
they  will  be  found  equally  on  the  shores  of  the  Missouri 
and  on  the  savannahs  of  Ausb-alia ;  and  the  period  can 
already  be  anticipated,  even  by  the  least  imaginative,  when 
their  descendants  will  people  half  the  globe. 

It  was  not  only  the  column  of  free  trade  which  has  been 
crowned  in  this  memorable  year.  Another  column,  more 
firm  in  its  structure,  more  lasting  in  its  duration,  more  con- 
spicuous amidst  the  wonders  of  creation,  has,  in  the  same 
season,  been  crowned  by  British  bands.  While  the  sacri- 
legious efforts  of  those  whom  it  had  sheltered  were  tearing 
down  the  temple  of  Protection  in  the  West,  the  last  stone 
was  put  to  the  august  structure  which  it  had  reared  in  the 
East  The  victory  of  Goojerat  on  the  Indus  was  contem- 
porary with  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  on  the  Thames. 
The  completion  of  the  conquest  of  India  occurred  exactly  at 
the  moment  when  the  system  which  had  created  that  empire 
was  repudiated.  Protection  placed  the  sceptre  of  India  in  our 
hands,  when  free  trade  was  snirendering  the  trident  of  the 
ocean  in  the  heart  of  our  power.  With  truth  did  Lord  Gongh 
say,  in  his  noble  proclamation  to  the  army  of  the  Punjaub 
on  the  termination  of  hostilities,  t^at  "  what  Alexander  had 
attempted  they  had  done."  Supported  by  the  energy  of 
Bn^and,  guided  by  the  principles  of  protection,  restrained 
by  the  dictates  of  justice,  backed  by  the  navy  which  the 
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Navigation  Lava  had  created,  the  British  arms  had  achieved 
the  most  wonderful  triumph  recorded  in  the  anoals  of  man- 
iind.  They  had  subjugated  140,000,000  of  men  io  the 
coDtinent  of  Hindostan,  st  the  diataiice  of  8000  miles  from 
the  parent  state  ;  thej  had  made  themselves  felt  alike,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  at  Nankin,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  at  Cabool,  the  cradle  of  Mohammedan 
power.  Conquering  all  who  resisted,  blessing  all  who  sub- 
mitted, securing  the  allegiance  of  the  subjects  by  the  justice 
and  experienced  advantages  of  their  government,  they  had 
realised  the  boasted  maxim  of  Roman  administration — 

"  Farcere  mibjectlE  et  debeUore  auperbos,' 

and  steadily  advanced  through  a  hundred  years  of  effort 
and  glory,  not  unmixed  with  disaster,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Hoogley  to  the  shores  of  the  Indus — from  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta  to  the  throne  of  Aurengzebe. 

"Nulla  magna  civitas,"  said  Hannibal,  "dia  quiescere 
potest — si  foris  hostem  non  habet,  domi  invenit:  ut  prae- 
valida  corpora  ab  exteruis  causis  tuta  videntur,  suis  ipsis 
viribus  conficiuntur."*  When  the  Carthaginian  hero  made 
this  mournful  reflection  on  the  infatuated  spirit  which  had 
seized  his  own  countrymen,  and  threatened  to  destroy  their 
once  powerful  dominion,  he  little  thought  what  a  marvellous 
confirmation  of  it  a  future  empire  of  far  greater  extent  and 
celebrity  was  to  affoi'd.  That  the  system  of  free  trade — 
that  is,  the  universal  preference  of  foreigners,  for  the  sake 
of  the  smallest  reduction  of  price,  to  your  own  subjects — 
mast,  if  persisted  in,  lead  to  the  dismemberment  and  over* 
throw  of  the  British  empire,  cannot  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt, 
and  will  be  amply  proved  to  every  unbiassed  reader  is  the 
sequel  of  this  essay.  Yet  the  moment  chosen  for  carrying 
this  principle  into  effect  was  precisely  that  when  the  good 
effects  of  the  opposite  system  had  been  most  decisively 
demonstrated,  and  an  empire  unprecedented  in  mi^itude 
and  magnificence  had  reached  its  acme  under  its  sliadow. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  so  strange  an  anomaly,  if 
we  did  not  recollect  how  wayward  and  irreconcilable  are  the 

*  "NogKftt  •tAteeutloDgremun  qoiet — if  it  hw  tiotBaeiieni7>bn»d,  it  flndi 
oD«  tt  home :  u  poverful  bo<liea  lemt  ftU  estMiial  ■tlw^B,  but  are  deBtroyed  t^ 
Uiair  iiitaniAl  strength." — LiTT. 
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changes  of  the  haman  mind ;  that  action  and  reaction  is  the 
lav  not  less  of  the  moral  than  of  the  material  vorld  ;  that 
nations  become  tired  of  hearing  a  policy  called  wise,  not 
less  than  an  indiTidual  called  just;  and  that,  if  a  magnani- 
moua  and  truly  national  course  of  government  has  been 
pursued  by  one  party  long  in  possession  of  power,  this  is 
quite  sufficient  to  make  its  opponents  embrace  the  opposite 
set  of  tenets,  and  exert  all  their  influence  to  carry  them  into 
effect  when  they  succeed  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  ruin  they  may  bring  on  the 
national  fortunes. 

The  secret  of  the  long  duration  and  unexampled  success 
of  the  British  national  policy  ia  to  be  found  in  the  protec- 
tioD  which  it  afforded  to  all  the  iiatioual  interests.  But  for 
this,  it  must  long  since  have  been  overthrown,  and  with  it 
the  empire  which  was  growing  up  under  its  shadow.  No 
institutions  or  frames  of  gorernment  can  long  exist  which 
are  not  held  together  by  that  firmest  of  bonds,  experienced 
ben^ts.  What  made  the  Roman  power  steadily  adTance 
during  seven  centuries,  and  endure  in  all  a  thousand  years  1 
The  protection  which  the  arms  of  the  legions  afforded  to 
the  industry  of  mankind,  the  international  wars  which  they 
prevented,  the  general  peace  they  secured,  the  magnanimous 
policy  which  admitted  the  conquered  states  to  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  caused  the  imperial  government  to  be 
felt  through  the  wide  circuit  of  its  power,  only  by  the  vast 
market  it  opened  to  the  industry  of  its  multifarious  subjects, 
and  the  munificence  with  which  local  undertakings  were 
everywhere  aided  by  the  imperial  treasury.  Free  trade  in 
grain  at  length  mined  it ;  the  harvests  of  Lybia  and  Eg)'pt 
came  to  supersede  those  of  Greece  and  ItaJy — and  thence 
its  fall.  To  the  same  cause  which  occasioned  the  rise  of 
Rome  is  to  be  ascribed  the  similar  unbroken  progress  of 
the  Roasian  territorial  dominion,  and  that  of  the  British 
colonial  empire  in  modem  times.  What,  on  the  other 
hand,  ca\iB^  the  conquests  of  Timonr  and  Charlemagne, 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon,  to  be  so  speedily 
obliterated,  and  their  vast  empires  to  fall  to  pieces  the 
moment  the  powerful  hand  wluch  bad  created  them  was 
laid  in  the  dust  ?  The  want  of  protection  to  general  inter- 
ests; the  absence  of  the  strong  bond  of  experienced  benefits ; 
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the  oppressive  nature  of  the  couqueriag  govenimeDt ;  the 
sacrifice  of  the  general  interests  to  the  selfish  ambition  or 
rapacious  passions  of  a  section  of  the  commanitj,  Tfaether 
ciTil  or  militarj,  which  bad  got  possession  of  power.  It  is 
the  selfishness  of  the  ruling  power  which  inrariablj  termi- 
nates its  existence  :  men  will  bear  aoytbing  but  an  inter- 
ference with  their  patrimonial  interest.  The  burning  of 
50,000  Protestants  by  the  Duke  of  Alra  was  qaietly  borne 
by  the  Flemish  provinces ;  bat  the  imposition  of  a  small 
direct  tax  at  once  caused  a  flame  to  burst  forth,  which  ended 
in  the  independence  of  the  United  Prorinces.  Attend  sedu- 
lously to  the  interests  of  men,  give  ear  to  their  complaints, 
anticipate  their  wishes,  and  you  may  calculate  with  tolerable 
certainty  on  acquiring  in  the  long  run  the  mastery  of  their 
passions.  Thwart  their  interests,  disregard  their  complaints, 
make  game  of  their  sufferings,  and  yon  may  already  read 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  announces  your  doom. 

That  the  old  policy  of  England,  foreign,colonial,  and  domes- 
tic,  was  thoroughly  protective,  and  attended,  on  the  whole, 
with  a  due  care  of  the  interests  of  its  subjects  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  may  be  inferred  with  absolute  certainty  from  the 
constant  growth,  unexampled  success,  and  long  existence  of 
her  empire.  But  the  matter  is  not  left  to  inference  ;  de- 
cisive proof  of  it  is  to  be  foand  in  the  enactments  of  our 
statute-book,  the  treaties  we  concluded,  or  the  wars  we 
waged  with  foreign  powers.  Protection  to  native  industtj, 
at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  security  to  vested  interests,  a 
sacred  regard  to  the  rights  and  intereste  of  our  subjects,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world,  were  the  principles  invariably 
acted  upon.  Long  and  bloody  wars  were  undertaken  to 
secure  their  predominance,  when  threatened  by  foreign 
powers.  This  protective  system  of  necessity  implied  some 
restrictions  upon  the  industry,  or  restraints  upon  the  liberty 
of  action  in  the  colonial  dependencies,  as  well  as  the  mother 
country — but  what  then  ?  They  were  not  complained  of 
on  either  side,  because  they  were  accompanied  with  corres- 
ponding and  greater  benefits,  as  the  consideration  paid  by 
the  mother  country,  and  received  by  her  distant  o^pring. 
Reciprocity  in  those  days  was  not  entirely  one-sided ;  there 
was  a  quid  pro  quo,  which  interested  both  parties.  The 
American  colonies  were  subjected  to  the  Navigation  Law^ 
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and,  in  coneequeDCe,  paid  somevhat  higher  for  their  freights 
than  if  the;  had  been  permitted  to  export  and  import  their 
produce  in  the  cheaper  Teasels  of  foreign  powere  ;  but  this 
burden  vas  neyer  complained  of,  because  it  waa  felt  to  be 
the  price  paid  for  the  immense  adrantages  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  English  market,  and  the  protection  of  the  English 
nary.  The  colonies  of  France  and  Spain  desired  nothing 
so  much,  during  the  late  war,  as  to  be  conquered  b;  the 
armies  of  England,  because  it  at  once  opened  the  closed 
markets  for  their  produce,  and  restored  the  lost  protection 
of  a  powerful  navy.  The  English  felt  that  their  colonial 
empire  vas  in  some  respects  a  burden,  and  entailed  heavy 
expenses  both  in  peace  and  war  ;  but  thej  were  not  com- 
plained of,  because  the  manufacturing  industry  of  England 
found  a  vast  and  increasing  market  for  its  produce  in  the 
growth  of  its  oflFspring  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  its 
commercial  navy  grew  with  unexampled  rapidity  from  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  trade. 

Such  was  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  in  our  statute- 
book  to  commercial  industry,  that  we  might  imagine,  if 
there  was  nothing  else  in  it,  that  the  empire  had  been 
governed  exclusively  by  a  manufacturing  aristocracy.  Such 
was  the  care  with  which  the  interests  of  the  colonies  were 
attended  to,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  have  had  repre- 
sentatives who  possessed  a  majority  in  the  legislature.  To 
one  who  looked  to  the  welfare  of  land,  and  the  protection 
of  its  produce,  the  chapel  of  St  Stephens  seemed  to  have 
been  entirely  composed  of  the  representatives  of  squires. 
The  shipping  interest  was  sedulously  fostered,  as  appeared 
in  the  unexampled  growth  and  vast  amount  of  our  mercan- 
tile tonnage.  The  interests  of  labour,  the  welfare  of  the 
poor,  were  not  overlooked,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the  most 
decisive  way  by  the  numerous  enactments  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent  and  unfortunate,  and  the  immense  burden  which 
the  legi^ature  voluntarily  imposed  on  itself  and  the  nation 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  Thus  all  interests  were 
attended  to ;  and  that  worst  of  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of 
one  class  over  another,  was  effectually  prevented.  It  is 
to  this  sedulous  attention  to  all  the  interests  of  the  empire 
that  its  long  duration  and  unparalleled  extension  are  to  be 
ascribed.     Had  any  one  class  or  interest  been  predominant. 
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and  commenced  the  system  of  pnrsuing  ita  sepu^te  objects 
and  advantages,  to  the  subrersion  X)r  injury  of  the  other 
classes  in  the  state,  such  a  storm  of  discontent  must  bave 
arisen  as  vould  speedily  have  proved  fatal  to  the  unanimity, 
and  vith  it  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

Two  causes  mainly  contributed  to  produce  this  system  of 
catholic  protection  by  the  BritiBh  gorernment  to  native 
industry ;  and  to  their  united  operation,  the  greatness  of 
Eugland  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  peculiar  constitution  which  time  had  worked  out  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  maimer  in  which  all  the  interests 
of  the  state  had  come  silently,  and  without  being  observed, 
to  be  indirectly  but  mosteffectuallyrepresentedin  parliament. 
That  body,  anterior  to  the  Reform  Bill,  possessed  one 
invaluable  quality — its  franchise  was  multiform  and  various. 
In  many  burghs  the  landed  interest  in  their  neighbourhood 
was  predominant;  in  most  counties  it  returned  members  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  In  other  towns,  mercantile  or 
commercial  wealth  acquired  by  purchase  an  introduction,  or 
won  it  from  the  influence  of  some  great  family.  Colonial 
opulence  found  a  ready  inlet  in  the  close  boroughs  :  Old 
Sarum  or  Gatton  nominally  represeuted  a  house  or  a  green 
mound — really,  the  one  might  furnish  a  seat  to  a  representa- 
tive of  Hindostan,  the  other  of  the  splendid  West  Indian 
settlements.  The  members  who  thus  got  in  by  purchase  had 
one  invaluable  quality,  hke  the  officers  who  get  their 
commissioDB  in  the  army  in  the  same  way — ^they  were 
independent  They  were  not  liable  to  be  overruled  or 
coerced  by  a  numerous,  ignorant,  and  conceited  constituency. 
Hence  they  looked  only  to  the  interests  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged,  amidst  which  their  fortunes  had  been  made, 
and  with  the  prosperity  of  which  their  individual  snccess 
was  entirely  wound  up.  With  what  energy  these  various 
interests  were  attended  to,  wiUi  what  perseverance  the 
system  of  protecting  them  was  followed  up,  is  sufficiently 
evident  Irom  the  simultaneous  growth  and  unbroken 
prosperity  of  all  the  great  branches  of  industry  during  the 
long  period  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Talent,  alike  on 
the  Whig  and  the  Tory  side,  found  a  ready  entrance  by  means 
of  the  nomination  burghs.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the 
great  men  of  the  House  of  Commons,  since  the  Revolution, 
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obtained  entrance  to  parliament  in  the  first  instance  through 
these  narroT  inlets.  Rank  looked  auxiouslj  for  talent, 
because  it  added  to  its  influence.  Genius  did  not  disdain 
the  entrance,  because  it  was  not  obstructed  by  numbers,  or 
galled  bj  conceit.  No  human  wisdom  could  hare  devised 
such  a  system ;  it  rose  gradually,  and  without  being 
observed,  from  the  influence  of  a  vast  body  of  great  and 
prosperous  interests,  feeling  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  voice 
in  the  legislature,  and  enjoying  the  means  of  doing  so  by  the 
variety  of  election  privileges  which  time  had  established  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  reality  of  this  representation 
of  interests  is  matter  of  history.  The  landed  interest,  the 
West  India  interest,  the  commercial  interest,  the  shipping 
interest,  the  East  Indian  interest,  could  all  command  their 
respective  phalanxes  in  parliament,  who  would  not  permit 
any  violation  of  the  rights,  or  infringement  on  the  welfare, 
of  their  constituents  to  take  place.  The  combined  effect  of 
the  whole  was  the  great  and  glorious  British  empire,  teeming 
with  energy,  overflowing  with  patriotisn;,  spreading  out  into 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  yet  held  together  in  all  its 
parts  by  the  firm  bond  of  experienced  benefits  and  protected 
industry. 

The  second  cause  was,  that  no  speculative  or  theoretical 
opinions  had  then  been  broached,  or  become  popular,  which 
proclaimed  that  the  real  interest  of  any  one  class  was  to  be 
fijnnd  in  the  spoliation  or  depression  of  any  other  class.  No 
gigantic  system  of  beggar  my  neighbour  had  then  come  to 
be  considered  as  a  shorthand  mode  of  gaining  wealth.  The 
nation  had  not  then  embraced  the  doctrine,  that  to  buy 
cheap  and  sell  dear  constituted  the  sum-total  of  political 
science.  On  the  contrary,  protection  to  industry  in  all  its 
branches  was  considered  as  the  great  principle  of  policy,  the 
undisputed  dictate  of  wisdom,  the  obvious  rule  of  justice.  It 
was  acknowledged  alike  by  speculative  writera  and  practical 
statesmen.  The  interests  of  the  producers  were  the  main 
object  of  legislative  fostering  and  philosophic  thought — and 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  constitute  the  great  body  of 
society — and  their  interests  chiefly  were  thought  of.  Realised 
wealth  was  then,  in  comparison  to  what  it  now  is,  in  a  state 
of  infancy  ;  the  class  of  traders  and  shopkeepers,  who  grow 
up  vith  the  expenditure   of  accumulated   opulence,   was 
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limited  in  ntunbers  and  inconsiderable  in  inSoeQce.  It  would 
have  been  as  impossible  then  to  get  up  a  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  a  ciy  in  the  country,  in  favour  of  the 
consumers  or  agunst  the  producers,  as  it  vould  be  now  to 
do  the  same  among  the  com  producers  in  the  basin  of  the 
Misfflssippi,  or  among  the  cotton  growers  of  iNew  Orleans. 

It  is  in  the  profound  visdom  of  HanDibal's  saying — that 
great  states,  impregnable  to  the  shock  of  external  violence, 
are  consumed  and  wasted  avay  by  their  own  internal 
strength — that  the  real  cause  of  the  aubaequent  and 
eitraordinary  change,  first  in  the  opinions  of  men,  and  then 
in  the  measures  of  government,  is  to  be  found.  Such  was 
the  wealth  produced  by  the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
sheltered  and  invigorated  by  the  protection-policy  of 
Government  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  in  the  end  it 
gave  birth  to  a  new  class,  which  rapidly  grew  m  numbers 
and  influence,  and  was  at  length  able  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
other  interests  in  the  state  put  together.  This  was  the 
moneyed  tnieresi—the  class  of  men  whose  fortunes  were 
made,  whose  position  was  secure,  and  who  saw,  in  a 
genenU  cheapening  of  commodities  and  reduction  of  prices, 
the  means  of  making  their  wealth  go  much  farther  than 
it  otherwise  would.  This  class  had  its  origin  from  the 
long-continued  prosperity  and  accumulated  savings  of  the 
whole  producing  classes  in  the  state  ;  like  a  huge  take,  it  was 
fed  by  all  the  streams  and  rills  which  descended  into  it  from 
the  high  grounds  by  which  it  was  surrounded  ;  and  the  rise 
of  its  waters  indicated,  like  a  Nilometer,  the  amount  of 
additions  which  it  was  receiving  from  the  swelling  of  the 
feeders  by  which  it  was  formed.  But  when  men  once  get 
out  of  the  class  of  producers,  and  into  that  of  moneyed 
consumers,  they  rapidly  perceive  an  immediaie  benefit  to 
themselves  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  articles  of 
consumption,  because  it  adds  proportionally  to  the  value  of 
their  money.  If  prices  can  be  forced  down  fifty  per  cent  by 
legislative  measures,  every  thousand  pounds  in  efiect  becomes 
fifteen  hundred.  It  thus  not  unfrequently  and  naturally 
happened,  that  the  son  who  enjoyed  the  fortune  made  by 
protection  came  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Free-traders,  because 
it  promised  a  great  addition  to  the  value  of  his  inheritance. 
The  transition  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  father,  and  staunch 
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supporter  of  protection,  vbo  made  thefortime,  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  bod,  who  inherited  it,  and  introduced  free-trade 
principles,  vas  natural  and  easy.  Each  acted  in  coaformitj 
vitb  the  interests  of  his  respective  position  in  society.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  in  such  men  a  selfish  or  sordid 
regard  to  their  own  interests,  and  we  solemnlj  disclaim  the 
intention  of  imputing  such.  But  every  one  knows  how  the 
ablest  and  most  elevated  minds  are  insensibly  moulded  by 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  with  which  they  are 
surrounded ;  and,  at  all  events,  they  were  a  type  of  the 
corresponding  change  going  on  in  successive  generations  of 
others  of  a  less  elevated  class  of  minds,  in  whom  the  influence 
of  interested  motives  waa  direct  and  immediate. 

Adam  Smith's  work,  now  styled  the  principia  of  econo- 
mical science  by  the  Free-traders,  first  gave  token  of  the 
important  and  decisive  change  then  going  forward  in  society. 
It  bore  an  ominous  and  characteristic  title  :  The  Nature  and 
Cause  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  It  was  not  said  of 
their  wisdom,  virtue,  or  happiness.  The  direction  of  such  a 
mind  as  Adam  Smith's  to  the  exclusive  consideration  of  the 
riches  of  nations,  indicated  the  advent  of  a  period  when  the 
fruits  of  industry  in  this  vast  empire,  sheltered  by  protection, 
had  become  so  great  that  they  had  formed  a  powerful  class 
in  society,  which  was  beginning  to  look  to  its  separate 
interests,  and  saw  them  in  the  beating  down  the  price  of 
articles — that  is,  diminishing  the  remuneration  of  other  men's 
industry.  It  showed  that  the  Ptidocracy  was  becoming 
powerful.  The  constant  arguments  that  able  work  contained, 
in  favour  of  competition  and  against  monopoly, — its  impas- 
sioned pleadings  in  favour  of  freedom  of  commerce,  and  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  on  importation,  were  so  many 
indications  that  a  new  era  was  opening  in  society ;  that  the 
interests  of  realised  wealth  were  beginning  to  come  into 
collision  with  those  of  creating  industry,  and  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  a  fierce  legislative  contest  might  be 
anticipated  between  them.  It  is  well  known  that  Adam 
Smith  advocated  the  Navigation  Laws,  upon  the  ground  that 
national  independence  was  of  more  importance  than  national 
wealth.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  devia- 
tion from  his  principles,  and  that,  if  they  were  established 
in  other  particulars,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
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to  SDCoeed  in  muntAiDiiig  an  exception  in  favonrof  the  ship- 
ping intereste,  becaase  that  vas  retaining  a  burden  on  the 
cobniea,  vhen  the  corresponding  benefit  had  been  voted 
awaj. 

Although,  however,  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  from 
their  norelt;,  dmplicity,  and  alliance  with  democratic 
liberty,  spread  rapidlj  in  the  riaing  generation — ever  ready 
to  repndiate  the  doctrines  and  tluvw  off  the  restraints  of 
their  fathers — yet,  so  strongly  were  the  producing  interests 
intrenched  in  the  legislature,  that  a  very  long  period  would 
probably  have  elapsed  before  they  came  to  be  practically 
appUed  in  the  measures  of  government,  had  it  not  been  that, 
at  the  very  period  when,  &om  the  triumph  of  protection- 
principles  during  the  war,  and  the  vast  wealth  they  had 
realised  in  the  state,  the  moneyed  interest  had  become  most 
powerful,  a  great  revolution  in  the  state  gave  that  interest 
the  command  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  the  Reform 
Bill  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  that  house  were  given  to 
boroughs,  and  two-thirds  of  the  voters  in  boroughs,  in  the 
new  constituency,  were  shopkeepers  or  those  in  their  interest. 
Thus  a  decisive  majority  in  the  House,  which,  from  having 
the  command  of  the  public  purse,  practically  became  pos- 
sessed of  supreme  power,  vas  vested  in  those  who  made  their 
living  by  buying  and  selling — with  whom  cheap  prices  was 
all  in  all.  The  producing  classes  were  virtually,  and  to  all 
practical  purposes,  cast  out  of  the  scale.  The  landed  interest, 
on  all  questions  vital  to  its  welfare,  would  evidently  soon  be 
in  a  minority.  Schedules  A  and  B  at  one  blow  disfran- 
chised the  whole  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain,  because 
it  closed  the  avenue  by  which  colonial  wealth  had  hitherto 
found  an  entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Seats  could 
no  longer  be  bought :  the  virtual  representation  of  unrepre- 
sented places  was  at  an  end.  The  greatest  fortunes  made  in 
the  colonies  could  now  get  into  the  Hoiise  only  through  some 
populous  place  ;  and  the  majority  of  voters  in  most  popu- 
lous places  were  in  favour  of  the  consumers  and  against  the 
producers,  because  the  consumers  bought  their  goods,  and 
they  bought  those  of  the  producers.  Thus  no  colonial 
member  could  get  in  but  by  forswearing  his  principles  and 
abandoning  the  interests  of  his  order.  The  shipping  interest 
was  more  strongly  intrenched,  because  many  shipping  towns 
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had  direct  represeDtatives  in  parliament,  and  It  accordingly 
was  the  last  to  be  overthrown.  But  when  the  colonies  were 
disfranchised,  and  protection  was  withdrawn  from  their 
industry  to  cheapen  prices  at  home,  it  became  next  to  impos- 
sible to  teep  up  the  shipping  interest — not  only  because  the 
injustice  of  doing  so,  and  so  enhancing  freights,  when  pro- 
tection to  colonial  produce  was  withdrawn,  was  evident,  but 
because  it  was  well  understood,  by  certain  unequivocal 
symptoms,  that  such  a  course  of  policy  would  at  once  lead 
to  colonial  revolt,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

The  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  were  well  aware  that 
under  it  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  for  boroughs  ;  but  they  clung  to  the  idea  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  seats  would  fall  under  the  influence  of 
the  landed  proprietors  in  their  vicinity,  and  thus  be  brought 
round  to  the  support  of  the  agricultural  interest.  It  was  on 
that  belief  that  Earl  Grey  said  in  private,  amidst  all  his  public 
democratic  declamations,  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  "  the 
most  aristocratic  measure  which  had  ever  passed  the  House 
of  Commons."  But  in  this  anticipation,  which  was  doubt- 
less formed  in  good  faith  by  many  of  the  ablest  supporters 
of  that  revolution,  they  showed  themselves  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  effect  of  the  great  monetary  change  of  1819,  which  at 
that  very  period  was  undermining  the  influence  of  the  owners 
of  landed  estates  as  much  as  it  was  augmenting  the  power 
of  the  holders  of  bonds  over  their  properties.  As  that  bill 
lowered  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  per  cent,  it  of  course  crippled  the  means  and 
weakened  the  influence  of  the  landowners  as  much  as  it 
added  to  the  powers  of  the  moneyed  interest  which  held 
securities  over  their  estates.  This  soon  became  a  matter  of 
piu'amount  importance.  After  a  few  severe  struggles,  the 
landowners  in  most  places  saw  that  they  were  overmatched, 
and  that  their  burdened  estates  and  declining  rent-rolls 
were  not  equal  to  an  encounter  with  the  ready  money  of  the 
capitalists,  which  that  change  had  so  much  enhanced  in  value 
and  augmented  in  power.  One  by  one  the  rural  boroughs 
slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  landed,  and  feU  under  the 
influence  of  the  moneyed  interest.  At  the  same  time  one 
great  colonial  interest,  that  of  the  West  Indies,  was  so  entirely 
prostrated  by  the  ruinous  measure  of  the  emancipation  of 
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the  Negroes,  that  its  iBfloence  Id  Parliament  vas  praddcallj 
rendered  extinct.  Thus  two  of  the  great  producing  interests 
in  the  state — those  of  com  and  ai^ar — were  matenallj  weak- 
ened or  nullified,  at  the  very  time  when  the  power  of  their 
opponents,  the  moneyed  ariatocracy,  was  most  augmented. 

Experience,  however,  proved  on  one  important  and  deciare 
occasion,  that  even  after  the  RefcHra  Bill  had  hecome  the 
law  of  the  land,  it  was  still  possiUe,  by  a  coalition  of  eUi 
the  producing  interests,  to  d^eai  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
moneyed  party,  even  when  aided  by  the  whole  influence  of 
government.  On  occasion  of  the  memorable  Whig  budget  of 
1841,  such  a  coalition  took  place,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Free- 
traders were  overthrown.  A  change  of  Ministry  was  the  oon- 
seqaeace ;  but  It  soon  appeared  that  nothing  was  gained  by  an 
alteration  of  rulers,  when  the  elements  in  which  political  power 
resided,  under  the  new  constitution,  remained  unchanged. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  now 
succeeded  to  power,  appear  to,  hare  been  guided  by  those 
views  in  the  iree-trade  measures  which  they  subsequently 
introduced.  They  regarded,  and  with  justice,  the  Reform 
Bill  as,  in  the  language  of  the  Times,  "  a  great  fact" — the 
settlement  of  the  constitution  upon  a  new  basis — on  founda- 
dations  non  tangenda  non  movmda,  if  we  would  shun  the 
peril  of  repeated  shocks  to  our  institutions,  and  ultimately 
of  a  bloody  revolution.  Looking  on  the  matter  in  this  light, 
the  next  object  was  to  scan  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  see  in  what  party  and  interest  in  the  state  a 
preponderance  of  power  was  now  vested.  They  were  not 
slow  in  discerning  Uie  &tal  truth,  that  the  Reform  Bill  had 
given  a  decided  majority  to  the  representatives  of  boroughs, 
and  that  a  dear  majority  in  these  boroughs  was,  from  the 
embarrassmants  which  monetary  change  had  produced  on 
the  lauded  proprietors,  and  the  preponderance  of  votes  which 
that  bill  had  given  to  shopkeepers,  vested  in  the  moneyed  or 
consuming  interest.  Sudi  a  state  of  things  might  be  re- 
gretted, but  still  it  existed ;  and  it  was  the  business  of 
practical  statesmen  to  deal  with  things  as  they  were,  not  to 
indulge  in  vain  regrets  on  what  they  once  were  or  might 
have  becD.  It  seemed  impossible  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  concession  to  the 
wishes  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  moneyed  and 
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mercantile  classes,  in  Those  hands  supreme  power,  under  the 
new  coDStitatioQ,  was  now  praeticallj  rested.  Whether  anj 
aach  views,  supposing  them  well  founded,  could  justify  a 
statesman  and  a  party,  who  had  received  office  on  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  country,  under  the  most  solemn  engagement  to 
support  the  principles  of  protection,  to  repudiate  those  prin- 
ciples, and  to  introduce  the  measures  they  were  pledged  to 
oppose,  is  a  question  on  which,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  but 
one  opinion  will  be  formed  by  future  times. 

Still,  even  when  free-trade  measures  were  resolved  on  by 
Sir  R.  Peel's  government,  it  was  a  very  doubtful  matter,  in 
the  first  instance,  how  to  secure  their  entire  success.  The 
great  coalition  of  the  chief  producing  interests,  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  Whig  Administration  by  the  election  of 
1841,  might  again  be  reorganised,  and  overthrow  any 
government  which  attempted  to  renew  the  same  projects. 
Ministers  had  been  placed  in  office  on  the  principles  of 
protection  ;  they  were  the  watches,  planted  to  descry  the 
first  approaches  of  the  enemy,  and  repel  his  attacks.  But 
the  old  Boman  maxim,  "  Divide  et  impera,"  was  then  put 
in  practice  with  fatal  effect  on  the  producing  interests,  and, 
in  the  end,  on  the  general  fortunes  of  the  empire.  The 
assault  was  in  the  first  instance  directed  against  the 
agricultural  interest :  the  cry  of  "  Cheap  bread,"  ever  all- 
powerful  with  the  multitude,  was  raised  to  drown  that  of 
"  Protection  to  native  industry."  The  whole  weight  of 
government,  which  at  once  al>andoned  all  its  principles,  was 
directed  to  support  the  free-trade  assault,  and  beat  down  the 
protectionist  opposition.  The  whole  population  in  tiie 
towns — that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  which,  under 
the  Reform  Bill,  returned  two-thirds  of  the  House  of 
Commons — was  roused  almost  to  madness  by  the  prospect 
of  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions.  The  master 
manufacturers  almost  unanimously  supported  the  same  views, 
in  the  hope  that  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  cost  of 
production  would  thus  be  reduced,  and  that  so  the  foreign 
market  for  their  produce  would  be  extended.  The  West 
India  interest,  the  colonial  interest,  the  shipping  interest, 
stood  aloof,  or  gave  only  a  lukewarm  support  to  the 
Protectionists,  conceiving  that  it  was  merely  ah  agricultural 
questioD,  and  that  the-  time  was  far  distant  when  there  was 
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any  choDce  of  their  intereBts  being  brought  into  jeopardj. 
"  Cetera  quts  nesctt  f "  The  Com  Laws  were  repealed, 
agricultural  protectioo  vas  swept  away,  aod  England,  where 
wheat  cannot  be  raised  at  a  profit  when  prices  are  below 
50s.,  or,  at  the  lowest,  458.  a  quarter,  was  exposed  to  the 
direct  competition  of  states  possessing  the  means  of  raising 
it  to  an  indefinite  extent,  where  it  can  be  produced  and 
imported  at  a  profit  for  in  all  323. 

What  subsequent  events  hare  abundantly  rerified,  was  at 
the  time  foreseen  and  foretold  bj  the  Protectionists, — that 
when  agricultural  protection  at  home  waa  withdrawn,  it  could 
not  he  maintained  in  the  colonies,  and  that  cheap  prices 
must  be  rendered  universal,  as  they  had  been  established  in 
the  great  article  of  human  subsistence.  This  necessity  was 
Boon  experienced.  The  West  Indies  were  the  first  to  be 
assailed.  Undeterred  by  the  evident  ruin  which  a  free 
competition  with  the  slave-growing  states  could  not  fail  to 
bring  on  British  planters  forced  to  work  with  free  labourers 
— undismayed  by  the  frightful  injustice  of  first  establishing 
slavery  by  law  in  the  English  colonies,  and  giving  the  utmost 
encouragement  to  Negro  importation,  then  forcibly  emanci- 
pating the  slaves  on  a  compensation  not  on  an  average  a 
fourth  part  of  their  value,  and  then  sweeping  away  all  fiscal 
protection,  and  exposing  the  English  planters,  who  could 
not  with  their  free  labourers  raise  sugar  below  £10  a  ton, 
to  competition  with  slave  states  who  could  raise  it  for  £4 
a  ton —  that  great  work  of  fiscal  iniquity  and  free-trade 
spoliation  was  perpetrated.  The  English  landed  interest 
resisted  the  unjust  measure  ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  they  were  to  be  very  enthusiastic  in  the  cause.  They 
had  not  forgotten  their  desertion  in  the  hour  of  need  by  the 
West  India  planters;  and  the  deferred  punishment,  as  they 
conceived,  dealt  out  to  them  in  return,  was  not  altogether 
displeasing.  The  shipping  interest  did  little  or  nothing  when 
either  contest  waa  going  on  ;  nay,  they  in  general,  and  with 
fatal  effect,  supported  free-trade  principles  thus  far :  they 
were  delighted  that  the  tempest  had  not  as  yet  reached  their 
doors,  and  flattered  themselves  none  would  be  insane  enough 
to  attack  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England,  and  hand  us 
over,  bereft  of  our  ocean  bulwarks,  to  the  malice  and  jealousy 
of  our  enemiea     They  little  knew  the  extent  and  infatuation 
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of  political  fanaticism.  They  ■were  only  reserved,  like 
Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  for  the  melancholy 
privilege  of  being  last  devoured.  Each  session  of  Failiament, 
since  free  trade  was  introduced,  has  heen  marked  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  fresh  interest.  The  year  1846  witnessed  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws;  the  year  1847  the  equalisation,  by 
a  rapidly  sliding  scale,  of  the  duties  on  Euglisb  free-grown 
and  foreign  slave-raised  sugar  ;  and  1849  was  immortalised 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  The  British 
shipowner,  who  pays  £10  for  wages  on  ships,  is  exposed  to 
the  direct  competition  of  the  foreign  shipowner,  who 
navigates  his  vessel  for  £6,  "  Perish  the  colonies,"  said 
Robespierre,  "  rather  than  one  principle  be  abandoned." 
Fanaticism  is  the  same  inall  ages  and  countries.  The  triumph 
of  free  trade  is  complete.  A  ruinous  and  suicidal  pnnciple 
has  been  carried  out,  in  defiance  alike  of  bitter  experience 
and  national  safety.  Each  interest  in  the  state  has,  since 
the  great  Conservative  party  was  broken  up  by  Sir  R.  Peel's 
free-trade  measures,  looked  on  with  indifference  when  its 
neighbour  was  destroyed  ;  and  to  them  may  be  applied  with 
truth  what  the  ancient  annalist  said  of  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
"  Dum  singuli  pvffnant,  universi  vincurUur." 

We  say  advisedly,  each  interest  has  looked  on  with 
indifference  when  its  neighbour  was  destroyed.  That  this 
strong  phrase  is  not  misapplied  to  the  effect  of  these  measures 
in  the  West  Indies,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
illustration.  Ruin,  widespread  and  universal,  baa,  we  know 
by  sad  experience,  overtaken,  and  is  rapidly  destroying  these 
OQce  splendid  colonies.  While  we  write  these  lines,  a 
decisive  proof*  has  been  judicially  afforded  of  the  frightfiil 
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depreciation  of  property  tIucIi  haa  there  taken  place,  from 
the  acts  of  successive  Administrations  acting  on  Liberal 
principles,  and  yielding  to  popular  outcries :  the  fall  has 
amounted  to  nine^-tkree  per  cent.  Bejond  all  doubt,  since 
the  new  system  began  to  be  applied  to  the  West  Indies, 
property  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  milliona 
has  perished  under  its  strokes.  The  French  Conrentioa 
never  did  anything  more  complete.  Free-trade  fenaticism 
may  veil  ^ory  in  its  triumphs ;  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have 
any  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

We  do  not  propose  to  resume  the  debate  on  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  of  which  the  public  have  heard  so  much  in  this 
Session  of  Parliament.  We  are  a.vaie  that  their  doom  ia 
sealed;  and  we  accept  the  extinction  of  shipping  protection 
as  u»  faU  accompli,  from  which  we  must  set  out  in  all 
future  discussions  on  the  national  prospects  and  fortunes. 
But,  in  order  to  show  how  enormously  perilous  is  the 
change  thus  made,  and  what  strength  of  atgument  and 
arrays  of  facts  free-trade  fanatidsm  has  had  the  merit  of 
triumphing  over,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  tran- 
scribing into  our  pages  the  admirable  letter  of  Mr  Young, 
the  able  and  unflinching  advocate  of  the  shipping  interest, 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  after  the  late  interesting 
debate  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  do  so 
not  merely  from  sincere  respect  for  that  gentleman's 
patriotic  spirit  and  services,  bat  because  we  do  not  know 
any  document  which,  in  so  short  a  space,  contains  so 
interesting  a  statement  of  that  leading  fact  on  which  the 
whole  question  hinges — viz.  the  progressive  and  rapid 
decline  of  British,  and  growth  of  foreign  tonnage,  with 
those  countries  with  which  we  have  concluded  reciprocity 
treaties  ;  affording  thus  a  foretaste  of  what  we  may  expect 
now  that  we  have  established  a  reciprocity  treaty,  by  the 
repeal  of  the  NavigatioQ  Laws,  with  the  whole  world  : 

"  Mj  Lord,— In  the  debate  last  night  on  the  NaTigation  LawB,  yonr 
Lordship  aaid,— 

'  Tbe  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  has  spoken  contemptnonsl^  of 
statistics.  Let  me  remind  that  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  if  anj'  state- 
ment founded  on  statistics  remains  nnehaken,  it  is  the  statement  that  nnder 
reciprodtj  treaties  now  existing,  b;  which  tbis  conutrj  enjoya  no  protec- 
tion, she,  nevertheless,  monopolises  the  greater  part  of  ihe  commerce  of  the 
north  of  Europe.' 

As  an  impartial  statist,  as  well  as  a  statesman,  yonr  Lordship  will 
perhaps  permit  me  to  invite  jonr  attention  to  tin  foUowlag  abatrut  fVom 
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ParUunentuy  returns,  respectAiUjr  tnisting  that,  if  the  futa  it  dioclosei 
shonld  be  fbaad  iirecondlable  with  the  oplniona  tos  hive  expnaaed,  »  Renae 
of  judca  will  IndoM  yonr  Loidsltip  to  correct  the  ener : — 

The  i«dproeitr  treMy  with  the  United  States  wu  condnded  In  1815. 

The  British  inward  entries  from  that  cowitr7  were— 

In  1816  ......  45,U0 

In  1834,  redprodty  having  been  eight  jean  in  operation    44,991 

British  tonnage  having  in  that  period  decreased  14S 

The  inward  entries  of  American  tonnage  were— 


American  tonnage  having  h  that  period  Incraased  61,561 

Dnring  that  period  no  reciprocity  existed  with  the  Baltic  Fowmb; 
ind 

In  1815  tbe  British  entries  from  Pmisift,  Sweden,  Des-  ita. 

mart!,  and  Norway  were    ....  78,&S8 

In  1824 129,895 

British  tonnage  having  increased  51,363 


Baltic  tonnage  having  increased  .  81,448 

Thus,  fhim  the  peace  in  1815  to  1834,  when  the  '  Redprodty  of  Duties 
Act '  passed,  in  tbe  trade  or  the  only  coontry  in  the  worid  with  -which  Great 
Britain  was  in  retiprodty,  her  tonnage  declined  146  tons,  and  that  of  the 
foreign  nation  advanced  61,561  tons ;  while  in  the  trade  with  the  Baltic 

Kwers,  with  which  no  reciprocity  existed,  British  tonnage  advanced  on 
competitors  in  the  proportion  of  51,862  to  31.448  tons. 
From  1624  the  reciprocity  prindple  was  applied  to  the  Baltic  powers; 
and — 

In  1824,  tbe  British  entries  being      .  129,895 

In  1846  they  bad  declined  to  .  .  .  66,894 

Having  dimini^cd  during  the  period  41,001 

WhHe  the  Baltic  tonnage,  which  in  1634  was  :i50,684 

Had  advanced  in  1646  to      ...  .  571.161 

SIiowinganincreaMof  no  less  than       .  320,587 

And  dnring  this  same  period,  the  proportion  of  tonnage  of  tbe  United 
States  continoed,  under  the  operation  of  the  same  principle,  steadily  to 
advance,  the  British  entries  thenoe  being— 


n  excess  of  American  over  British  of  280,276 
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Z  have  (I  bope  not  nnfairlj)  Introdaced  into  this  ststemeat  American 
tonnage,  b«caase  it  sbowfi  that  while,  in  the  period  antecedent  to  general 
reciprocltj,  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  the  trade  with  that  nation 
produced  an  actnal  decline  of  British  navigation,  while  in  the  trade  with 
the  Baltic  powers,  which  was  free  from  that  sconrge,  British  aarigation 
outstripped  its  competitor,  it  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  reverse 
resalt,  from  the  moment  the  prindple  iraa  ^)plied  to  the  Baltic  trade; 
while,  above  all,  it  complete!;  negatives  the  statement  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  commerce  of  the  north  of  Enrope  being  monopolised  by  British  ships, 
showing  that  in  that  commerce,  in  1816,  of  an  aggregate  of  660,056  tona, 
British  shipping  bad  only  8S,894  tons,  while  no  less  than  571,161  tons  were 
monopolised  by  Baltic  ships ! " 

It  is  evident,  from  this  Bummaty,  that  the  decline  of 
British  and  growth  of  foreign  shipping  vill  be  so  rapid, 
under  the  system  of  free  trade  in  shipping,  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  vhen  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in 
conducting  our  trade  will  be  superior  in  amount  to  the 
British.  In  all  probability,  iu  six  or  seven  years  that 
desirable  consummation  will  be  effected;  and  we  shall 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  purchased  freights  a 
farthing  a  pound  cheaper,  by  Uie  surrender  of  our  national 
safety.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  from  the  moment 
that  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  conducting  our  trade 
exceeds  the  British,  our  independence  as  a  nation  is  gone ; 
because  we  have  reared  up,  in  favour  of  states  who  may 
any  day  become  our  enemies,  a  nursery  of  seamen  superior 
to  that  which  we  possess  ourselves.  And  every  year, 
which  increases  the  one  and  diminishes  the  other,  brings  us 
nearer  the  period  when  our  abihty  to  contend  on  our  own 
element  with  other  powers  is  to  be  at  an  end,  and  England 
ifl  to  undergo  the  fate  of  Athens  after  the  catastrophe  of 
Aigos-potamos  —  that  of  being  blockaded  in  our  own 
harbours  by  the  fleets  of  our  enemies,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
lender  at  discretion  on  any  terms  they  might  think  fit  to 
impose. 

But,  in  truth,  the  operations  of  the  Free-traders  will,  to 
all  appearance,  terminate  our  independence,  and  compel  us 
to  sink  into  the  ignoble  neutrality  which  characterised  the 
policy  of  Venice  for  the  last  two  centuries  of  its  indepen- 
dent existence,  before  the  foreign  seamen  we  have  thus 
trained  up  have  time  to  be  arrayed  iu  a  Leipsic  of  the 
deep  against  us.  So  rapid,  so  fearfully  rapid,  baa  been 
the  increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  since  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  took  place,  and  so  large  a  portion 
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of  our  national  sosteDance  has  already  come  to  be  derired 
from  foreign  countries,  that  it  is  eyident,  on  the  first 
rupture  with  the  countriea  fumiahing  them,  we  should  at 
once  be  staryed  into  submission.  The  Free-traders  alwaya 
told  us,  that  a  considerable  importation  of  foreign  grain 
would  onlj  take  place  when  prices  rose  high ;  that  it  was 
a  resource  against  seasons  of  scarcity  onlj ;  and  that,  when 
prices  in  England  were  low,  it  would  cease  or  become 
trifling.  Attend  to  the  facts.  Free  trade  in  grain  has 
been  in  operation  just  three  years.  We  pass  over  the 
great  importation  of  the  year  1847,  when,  under  the 
influence  of  the  panic,  and  the  high  prices  arising  from  the 
Irish  famine,  no  less  than  12,000,000  quarters  of  grain 
were  imported  in  fifteen  months,  at  a  cost  of  £31,000,000, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  paid  in  specie.  Beyond  all 
doubt  it  was  the  great  drain  thus  made  to  act  upon  our 
metallic  resources — at  the  very  time  when  the  Free-traders 
had,  with  consummate  wisdom,  established  a  sliding  paper 
circulation,  under  which  the  bank-notes  were  to  be  vnth- 
drawn  fitjm  the  public  in  proportion  as  the  soTereigna 
were  esported— which  was  the  main  cause  of  the  dreadiiil 
commercial  catastrophe  that  ensued,  and  from  the  efiects 
of  which,  after  two  years  of  unexampled  suffering,  the 
nation  has  scarcely  yet  begun  to  recover.  But  what  we 
wish  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  is  this.  The  greatest 
importation  of  foreign  grain  ever  known  into  the  British 
islands,  before  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed,  was  in  the  year 
1839,  when,  in  consequence  of  three  bad  harvests  in  succes- 
sion, 4,000,000  quarters  in  round  numbers,  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  were  imported.  The  average  importation  had  been 
steadily  diminishing  before  that  time,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century  ;  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1835, 
it  was  only  381,000  quarters.  But  since  the  duties  have 
become  nominal,  since  the  1st  February  in  this  year,  the 
importation  has  become  so  prodigious  that  it  is  going  on  at 
the  rate  of  pipteen  millions  of  quarters  a-year,  or  a  fiill 
fourth  of  the  national  consumption,  which  is  somewhat 
under  60,000,000.  This  is  in  the  face  of  prices  fallen  to 
44b.  9d.  for  the  quarter  of  wheat,  and  18s.  the  quarter  of 
oats  t  We  recommend  the  Table  below,  taken  from  the 
columns  of  that  able  free-trade  journal,  the  Times — showing 
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the  amomit  of  importation  for  the  mooth  ending  Apiil  5, 
1849,  ■when  wheat  was  at  453.  a  quarter — to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  vell-infonned  persons  who  expect  that  low 
piicea  Till  check,  and  at  last  stop  importation.  It  shows 
dedsirely  that  even  a  rery  great  reduction  of  prices  has 
not  that  tendency  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  importation 
of  grain  and  flour  is  going  on  steadily,  under  the  present 
low  prices,  at  the  rate  of  about  15,000,000  quartera 
a-jear.* 

The  reasons  of  this  continued  and  increasing  importation, 
notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  prices,  is  evident,  and  was 
fully  explained  by  the  Protectionists  before  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  took  place,  though  the  Free-traders,  with  their 
usual  disregard  of  facts  when  sobversire  of  a  farouiite 
theory,  obstinately  refused  to  credit  it.  It  is  this.  The 
price  of  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  in  the  grain-grow- 
ing countries,  especially  Poland  and  America,  is  entirely 
regulated  by  its  price  in  the  British  islands.  They  can 
raise  com  in  sudi  quantities,  and  at  such  low  rates,  that 
everything  depends  on  the  price  which  it  will  fetch  in  tha 
great  market  for  that  species  of  produce — the  British  empire. 
In  Poland  the  best  wheat  can  be  raised  for  166.  a  quarter, 
and  landed  at  any  harbour  in  England  at  25s.  The 
Americans,  out  of  the  250,000,000  quarters  of  bread-stn& 
vhich  they  raise  annually,  and  which,  if  not  exported,  ta  in 
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great  part  not  Trorth  lOs.  a  quarter,  can  afford,  vith  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  exporting  merchant,  to  send  grain  to 
England,  howerer  small  its  price  maj  be  in  the  British 
islands.  HoveTer  low  it  may  be,  it  is  much  higher  than 
vith  them — and  therefore  it  is  always  worth  their  while  to 
export  it  to  the  British  market  If  the  price  here  is  40a., 
it  will  there  be  28s.  or  SOs. ;  if  SOs.  here,  it  will  not  be 
more  than  ISs.  or  208.  there.  Thus  the  profit  to  be  made 
hj  importation  retains  its  proportion,  whaterer  prices  are  in 
this  couQtrj,  and  the  motives  to  it  are  the  same  whatever 
the  price  is.  It  is  aa  great  when  wheat  is  low  as  when  it  is 
high,  except  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  ship 
before  the  rise  in  the  British  islands  was  known  on  the 
bants  of  the  Vistata  or  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  Nov 
that  the  duty  on  wheat  is  reduced  to  Is.  a  quarter,  we  may 
look  for  an  annual  importation  of  irom  15,000,000  to 
20,000,000  quarters — that  is,  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of 
the  annual  subsistence,  constantly,  alike  in  seasons  of  plenty 
and  of  scarcity. 

The  reason  why  young  states,  especially  if  they  possess 
land  eminently  fitted  for  agricultural  production,  such  as 
Poland  and  America,  can  thus  permanently  undersell  older 
and  longer  established  empires  in  the  production  of  food, 
is  simple,  permanent,  and  of  universal  application,  hut 
nevertheless  it  is  not  generally  understood  or  appreciated. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
superior  weight  of  debts,  public  and  private,  in  the  old  state. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  cause  has  a  considerable 
influence  in  producing  the  effect,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  or  the  principal  one.  The  main  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  superior  riches  of  the  old  state,  when  compared  with 
the  young  one,  which  makes  money  of  less  value,  because  it 
is  more  plentiful.  The  wants  and  necessities  of  an  extended 
commerce,  the  accumulated  savings  of  centuries  of  industry, 
at  once  require  an  extended  circulation,  and  produce  the 
wealth  necessary  to  purchase  it.  The  precious  metals,  and 
wealth  of  every  sort,  flow  into  the  rich  old  state  from  the 
poor  young  one,  for  the  same  reason  that  com,  and  wine, 
and  oil,  follow  the  same  direction  in  obedience  to  the  same 
impulse.  That  it  is  the  superior  riches,  and  not  the  debts 
or  taxes,  of  England  which  render  prices  so  high,  compara- 
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tivelj  Bpeaking,  in  these  islands,  is  decisivelj  proved  hj  tba 
immense  difference  between  the  valae  of  money  and  the 
cost  of  living,  at  the  same  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
empire,  subject  to  the  same  public  and  private  burdens, — 
in  London,  for  example,  compared  with  Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen,  and  Lerwick.  Everj  one  knows  that  £1500 
a-year  will  not  go  farther  in  the  English  metropolis  than 
£1000  in  the  Scotch,  or  £750  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Aberdeen,  or  £500  in  the  capital  of  the  Orkney  islands. 
Whence  this  great  difference  in  the  same  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  ?  Simply,  because  money  is  over  plentiful  in 
London,  less  so  in  Edinbargh,  and  much  less  so  in  Aberdeen 
or  Lerwick.  The  cause  explains  the  different  cost  of 
agricultural  production  in  England,  Poland,  the  Ukraine, 
and  America.  It  is  the  comparative  poverty,  the  scarcity 
of  money,  in  the  latter  counties  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
difference.  Machinery,  and  the  division  of  labour,  almost 
omnipotent  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the  production  of  manu- 
factured articles,  are  comparatively  impotent  in  affecting  the 
cost  of  articles  of  rude  or  agricultural  produce.  England, 
under  a  real  system  of  free  trade,  would  undersell  all  the 
world  in  its  manufactures,  but  be  undersold  by  all  the 
world  in  its  agricultural  productions.  If  the  national  debt 
was  swept  away,  and  the  whole  taxes  of  Great  Britain 
removed,  the  cost  of  agricultural  production  would  not  be 
materially  different  from  what  it  now  is.  We  shall  be  able 
to  raise  grain  as  cheap  as  the  serfs  of  Poland,  or  the  peasants 
of  the  Ukraine,  when  we  become  as  poor  as  they  are,  but 
not  till  then.  Under  the  free-trade  system,  however,  the 
period  may  arrive  sooner  than  is  generally  suspected,  and 
the  importation  of  foreign  grain  be  checked  by  the  universal 
pauperism  and  grinding  misery  of  the  country. 

Assuming  it,  then,  as  certain  that,  under  the  free-trade 
system,  the  importation  of  grain  is  to  be  constantly  from  a 
third  to  a  fourth  of  the  annual  consumption,  the  two  points 
to  be  considered  are,  How  is  the  national  independence  to 
be  maintained,  or  incessant  commercial  crises  averted, 
under  the  new  system  1  These  are  questions  on  which  it 
will  become  every  inhabitant  of  the  British  islands  to 
ponder ;  for  on  them,  not  only  the  independence  of  his 
country,  but  the  private  fortune  of  himself  and  his  children. 
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ia  entirely  dependent.  If  so  large  a  portion  as  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  the  annual  subsietence  is  imported  almost  entirely 
from  three  countries,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  America,  how  are 
we  to  withstand  the  hostility  of  these  states  1  Prussia,  in 
the  long  run,  is  under  the  influence  of  Russia,  and  follows 
its  system  of  policy.  The  nations  on  whom  we  depend  for 
BO  large  a  part  of  our  food  are  thus  practically  reduced  to 
two,  Tiz.,  Russia  and  America— what  is  to  hinder  them  from 
coalescing  to  effect  our  ruin,  as  they  practically  did  in  1800 
and  1811,  against  the  independence  of  England?  Not  a 
shot  would  require  to  be  fired,  not  a  loan  contracted.  The 
simple  threat  of  closmg  their  harbours  would  at  once  drive 
us  to  submission.  Importing  a  third  of  our  food  from  these 
two  states,  to  what  famine-price  would  the  closing  of  their 
harbours  speedily  raise  its  cost !  The  failure  of  £15,000,000 
■worth  of  potatoes  in  1847 — scarcely  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
annual  agricultural  produce  of  these  islands,  which  is  about 
£300,000,000, — raised  the  price  of  wheat,  iu  1848,  from 
60s.  to  110s. — ^what  would  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  third 
do  1  Why,  it  would  raise  wheat  to  1508.  or  200s.  a  quar- 
ter— in  other  words,  to  famine-prices — and  inevitably  induce 
general  rebellion,  and  compel  national  submission.  After 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  we  should  again  realise,  after 
similar  Eastern  triumphs,  the  mournful  picture  of  the  famine 
in  Rome,  in  the  lines  of  the  poet  Claudian,*  from  the  stop- 
page of  the  wonted  supplies  of  grain  from  the  two  granaries 
of  the  empire,  Egypt  and  Lybia,  by  the  effect  of  the  Gil- 

*  "  Advenio  Bupplei,  dod  ut  proculcet  Araicn 

Conaul  ovauB,  DOetrESce  premant  pharetiaU  Kecurea 
Suaa,  nee  ut  nibria  Aquilaa  flgamua  arenis. 
Hebc  nobiB,  tuBC  ftcta  dabuk     Nunc  pabuls  t&ntum 
Roma  precor.    Miserere  tuie,  pater  optime,  geutiB  1 
Exlnman  d^atde  famem  I  SatiaTimua  inm. 
Si  qua  ftiit     Lugeodk  QetU  et  Beads  SuCtib 
H»uMjnua :  ipaa  tneoa  eihorret  Farthia  canu. 

Aimato  quondam  popnlo,  I^trumque  vigebam 
ConoliU.    Domui  terrae,  urbeeque  revinii 
LegibuB :  ad  solem  Tictrii  utrumque  ouinuTi. 

Nunc  inhononiB  egena  perfert  miserabils  pacia 
Supplicium,  nolloque  poltm  circumdatua  hoate, 
Obseaei  ducrimen  habet— per  Bu^ula  letum 
Impendit  momenta  mihi,  dubitandaque  paud 
PreBcribant  alimenta  dies." 

— Clauduh,  Dt  &Uo  Oildtmico,  35-100. 
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donic  war.  But  the  knowledge  of  so  terrible  a  catastrophe 
impending  over  the  nation  would  probably  prevent  the 
collision.  England  would  capitulate  while  yet  it  had  some 
food  lefl,  on  the  first  summons  from  its  imperious  grain- 
produciog  masters. 

But  supposing  such  a  decisive  catastrophe  were  not  to 
arise,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period,  how  are  commercial 
crises  to  be  prevented  from  continuallj  recurring  under  the 
new  policy  1  How  is  the  commerci^  interest  to  be  pre- 
served from  ruin — from  the  operation  of  the  system  whidi 
itself  has  established  1  Thia  is  a  point  of  paramount  inte- 
rest, as  it  directly  affects  eveiy  fortune  in  the  kingdom,  the 
commercial  in  the  first  instance,  but  also  the  realised  and 
landed  in  the  last ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  seems  impossible  to 
rouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  overwhelming  importance 
and  terrible  consequences.  Experience  has  now  decisively 
proved  that  the  corn-growing  states,  upon  whom  we  most 
depend  for  our  subsistence,  will  not  take  our  manufactures 
to  any  extent,  though  they  will  gladly  take  our  sovereigns 
or  bullion  to  any  ima^nable  amount.  The  reason  is,  they 
are  poor  states,  who  are  neither  rich  enough  to  buy,  nor 
civilised  enough  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  our  manufac- 
tured articles,  but  who  have  an  insatiable  thirst  for  our 
metallic  riches,  the  last  farthing  of  which  they  will  drain 
away,  in  exchange  for  their  rude  produce.  The  dreadful 
monetary  crises  of  1839  and  1848,  it  is  well  known,  were 
owing  to  the  drain  upon  our  metallic  resources,  produced  by 
the  great  grain  importations  of  those  years,  in  the  first  of 
which  nearly£lO,000,000,  in  the  latter  above£30,000,000of 
gold,  probably  a  half  of  the  metallic  circulation,  was  at  once 
sent  headlong  out  of  the  country.  Now,  if  an  importation 
of  grain  to  a  similar  amount  is  to  become  permanejU,  and 
an  export  of  the  precious  metals  to  a  corresponding  degree 
to  go  on  year  after  year,  how  is  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
similar  disasters  to  be  prevented  \ 

We  could  conceive,  indeed,  a  system  of  paper  currency 
which  might,  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  prevent 
these  terrible  disasters.  If  the  nation  possessed  a  circula- 
tion of  bank-notes  capable  of  being  extended  in  proportion 
as  the  metallic  circulation  was  withdrawn  by  the  exchanges 
of  the  commerce  in  grain,  as  was  the  case  during  the  war, 
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tbe  industry  (^  the  coontrj  might  be  vivi&ed  and  suatained 
during  the  absence  of  the  precious  metals,  and  their  vant 
be  veij  little,  if  at  all,  ezperieoced.  But  it  is  veil  knovn 
that  not  only  is  there  no  provisioQ  made  bj  lav,  or  the 
policj  of  govemment,  for  an  extension  of  the  paper  circula- 
tion when  the  metallic  currency  is  withdrawn,  but  the  very 
reverse  ia  done.  There  is  a  provision,  and  a  moBt  stringent 
and  effectual  one,  made  for  the  cotitraction  of  the  currencj 
at  the  very  moment  when  its  expansion  is  most  required, 
and  when  the  national  industry  is  threatened  with  Btarvation 
in  consequence  of  the  vast  and  ceaseless  abstraction  of  the 
precious  metals  which  free  trade  in  grain  necessarily  estab- 
lishes. When  free  trade  is  sending  gold  headlong  out  of 
the  country,  to  buy  food,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  law  senda  the 
bank-notes,  public  and  private,  back  into  the  banker's  coffers, 
and  leaves  the  industry  of  the  country  without  either  of  its 
necessary  supports  1  Beyond  all  question,  it  is  the  double 
operation  of  free  trade  in  sending  the  sovereigns  in  enormous 
quantities  out  of  the  country,  and  of  the  monetary  laws  in 
contracting  the  circulation  of  paper  in  a  similar  degree  and 
at  the  same  time,  which  has  done  all  the  mischief,  and  pro- 
duced that  widespread  ruin  which  has  now  overtaken  nearly 
all  the  intereata — but  moat  of  all  the  commercial  interests — 
in  the  state.  That  ruin  ia  easily  explained,  when  it  ia  recol- 
lected what  government  has  done  by  legislative  enactment, 
on  free-trade  principles,  during  the  last  five  years. 

1.  They  firat,  by  the  Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  restricted 
the  paper  circulation  of  the  whole  empire,  including  Ireland, 
to  £32,000,000  in  round  numbers.  For  every  note  issued, 
either  by  the  Bank  of  England  or  private  banks,  above  that 
sum,  they  required  these  establishments  to  have  soverdgns 
in  their  coffers. 

2.  Having  thus  restricted  the  current^,  by  which  the 
indoBtry  of  the  country  was  to  be  paid  and  supphed,  to  an 
amount  barely  sufficient  for  its  ordinanj  wants,  they  next 
proceeded  to  encourage  to  the  greatest  d^ree  railway 
speculation,  and  pass  bUls  through  Parliament  requiring 
an  extraordinary  expenditure,  in  the  next  four  years,  of 
£333,000,000  sterhng. 

3.  Having  thus  contracted  the  currency  of  the  nation, 
and  doubled  its  work,  they  next  proceeded  to  introduce,  in 
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1846  and  the  two  foUoving  years,  the  free-trade  Bjatem, 
under  the  operation  of  which  our  specie  vaa  sent  out  of  the 
couutrj  in  enonnous  quantities,  in  exchange  for  food,  and 
by  the  operation  of  the  law  the  paper  proportionally  con- 
tracted.* 

4.  When  this  extraordinary  system  of  aogmenting  the 
work  of  the  people,  at  the  time  the  cnrrency  which  was  to 
sustain  it  was  withdrawn,  had  produced  its  natural  and 
unaroidable  eflFects,  and  landed  the  nation,  in  October  1847, 
in  such  a  state  of  embarrassment  as  rendered  a  suspension 
of  the  law  unavoidable,  and  induced  a  commercial  crisis  of 
unexampled  severity  and  duration,  the  authors  of  the  mone- 
tary measures  still  clung  to  them  aa  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
state,  and  still  upheld  them,  althoogh  it  is  as  certain  as  any 
proposition  in  Euclid  that,  combined  with  a  free  trade  in 
grain,  they  must  produce  a  constant  succession  of  similar 
catastrophes,  until  the  nation,  lilie  a  patient  exhausted  by 
repeated  shocks  of  apoplexy,  perishes  under  their  effects. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  annals  of  the  world  can 
produce  another  example  of  insane  and  suicidal  policy  on 
so  great  a  scale  as  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Govem- 
ment  of  England  of  late  years,  in  its  West  India  measures, 
and  the  simultaneous  establishment  of  free  trade  and 
fettered  currency,  and  a  railway  mania,  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  upon  the  internal  state  of 
the  empire  has  been  beyond  all  measure  dread&l,  and  has 
far  exceeded  the  worst  predictions  of  the  Protectionists 
upon  their  inevitable  effect.  Proofs  on  this  subject  crowd 
in  on  every  side,  and  all  entirely  corroborative  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Protectionists,  and  subversive  of  all  the  prog- 
nostics of  the  Free-traders.  It  was  confidently  asserted  by 
them  that  their  system  would  immensely  increase  our  foreign 
trade,  because  it  would  enrich  the  foreign  agriculturists 
from  whom  we  purchased  grain,  and  who  would  take  our 
manufactures  in  exchange ;  and  what  has  been  the  result, 
after  free-trade  principles  have  been  in  full  operation  for 
three  years  1    Why,  they  have  stood  thus  : — 

*  In  1646,  tbe  Buik  of  EngUnd  notes  out  with  the  public  wero  about  £23,000,000. 
Since  (he  free  trade  began  tbe;  have  seldom  been  above  £18,000,000,  uulat  limM 
M  low  as  £10,800,000,  and  that  nt  tbe  very  time  wben  all  the  railwaTB  were  going 
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1845, 
1846, 
1W7, 
1848, 

£84,054,272 
89,281,483 

117,047,229 
92,660,699 

£60,111,081 
67,786,876 
58,971,166 
53,099,011« 

Thus,  vhile  there  has  been  an  enonnous  increase  going 
on  during  the  laet  three  years  in  our  imports,  there  has  been 
nothing  but  a  diminution  at  the  same  time  taking  place  in 
our  exports.  The  foreigners  who  sent  us,  in  such  prodi- 
gious quantities,  their  rude  produce,  would  not  take  our 
manufactures  in  return.  Thej  vould  onlj  take  our  gold. 
Hence  our  metallic  treasures  were  hourly  disappearing  in 
exchange  for  the  provisions  which  poured  in  upon  us  ; 
and  this  was  the  precise  time  that  the  Free-traders  took 
to  establish  the  monetary  system  which  compelled  the  con- 
traction of  the  paper  circtilation,  in  direct  proportion  to  that 
very  disappearance.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  commercial 
interests  were  thrown  into  unparalleled  embarrassments 
from  such  an  absurd  and  monstrous  system  of  legislation. 

Observe,  if  the  arguments  and  expectations  of  the  Free- 
traders had  been  well  founded,  the  immense  importation  of 
provisions  which  took  place  in  1847  and  1848,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  and  the 
west  of  Scotland,  should  immediately  have  produced  a  vast 
rise  in  our  exports.  Was  this  the  case  ?  Quite  the  reverse; 
it  was  attended  with  a  decline  in  them.  The  value  of 
corn,  meal,  and  floor  imported  in  the  following  years  stood 
thus : — 

1845, £3,594,299 

1846 8,870,202 

1847.            .....  29,694,112 

1848, 12,467,857t 

Now,  in  the  year  1847,  though  we  imported  nearly  thirty 
millions'  worth  of  grain,  our  exports  were  £1,200,000  less 
than  in  1845,  when  we  only  received  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  subsistence  from  foreign  states.  Can  there  be  a 
more  decisive  proof  that  the  greatest  possible  addition  to 
our  importation  of  grain  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
any  increase  to  our  export  of  manufactures  ? 
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But  if  tbe  great  importation  of  grain  vhich  free  trade 
iaducea  into  the  British  empire  is  not  attended  vith  an/ 
increase  of  our  exports,  in  the  name  of  heaven  vhat  good 
does  it  do  ^  Feed  the  people  cheap.  Bat  vhat  do  thej 
gain  bj  that,  if  their  wages,  and  the  proGts  of  their  employ- 
era,  fall  in  the  same  or  a  greater  proportion  ?  That  effect 
has  already  taken  place,  and  to  a  m(»t  distrrasing  extent. 
Wagea  of  skilled  operatives,  such  as  colliers,  iron-moulders, 
cotton-spinners,  calico-printers,  and  the  like,  are  noT  not 
more  than  half  what  they  were  when  the  Com  Laws  were 
in  operation.  They  are  now  receiving  2a.  6d.  a-day  where, 
before  the  change,  they  received  5s.  Wheat  has  been 
forced  down  from  56s.  to  44s. ;  that  is  somewhat  above  a 
fifth,  but  wages  have  fallen  a  half  The  last  state  of  those 
men  is  worse  than  the  first  The  unjust  change  for  which 
they  clamoured  has  proved  ruinous  to  themselves. 

The  way  in  which  this  disastrous  effect  has  taken  place 
is  this :  Id  the  first  place,  the  balance  of  trade  has  turned 
so  ruinously  against  ne,  from  the  effect  of  the  free-trade 
measures,  that  tbe  credit  of  the  commercial  classw  has, 
under  the  operation  of  our  monetary  laws,  been  most  seri- 
ously confused.  It  appears,  from  the  accurate  and  laboritnu 
researefaea  of  Mr  Newdegate,  that  the  balance  of  trade 
against  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  three  years  of  free 
trade,  has  been  no  less  than  £54,000,000  sterling.*  Now, 
wofiil  experience  has  taught  the  EngUsh  people  that  the 
turning  of  the  balance  of  trade  is  a  most  formidable  thing 
against  a  commercial  nation,  and  that  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  which  has  always  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  calamities,  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the 
theory  of  Adam  Smith,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  sort  of 
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consequence.  When  conpled  with  a  sliding  currencj  scale, 
which  contracts  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  in  proportion 
OS  the  specie  is  withdrawn,  it  is  one  of  the  most  terrible 
calamities  which  can  befall  a  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing state.  It  is  under  this  evil  that  the  nation  is  now- 
labouring:  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  till  folly  of  conduct 
and  error  of  opinion  have  been  expiated  or  eradicated  by 
suffering. 

In  tbe  next  place,  the  purchase  of  so  very  large  a  portion 
as  a  fourth  of  the  annual  subsistence — not  from  our  own 
cultivators,  who  consnme,  on  an  average,  five  or  six  pounds 
a-head  of  our  manufactures,  but  from  foreign  growers,  who 
consume  little  or  nothing — has  had  a  most  serious  effect 
upon  the  home  trade.  Tbe  introduction  of  12,000,000  or 
13,000,000  quarters  of  grain  a-year  into  our  markets,  from 
countries  whose  importation  of  our  manufactures  is  almost 
equal  to  nothing,  is  a  most  dreadfully  depressing  circumstance 
to  our  manufacturers.  It  is  destroying  one  set  of  customers, 
and  that  the  very  best  we  have — the  home  growers — with- 
out rearing  up  another  to  supply  their  place.  It  is  exchang- 
ing the  purchases  bysubstantial  yeomen, our  own  countrymen 
and  neighbours,  of  our  fabrics,  for  the  abstraction  by  aliena 
and  enemies  of  our  money.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  con- 
verting a  customer  into  a  pauper,  dependent  on  our  support. 
It  was  distinctly  foretold,  by  the  Protectionists,  during  the 
whole  time  the  debate  on  tbe  repeal  of  tbe  Com  Laws  was 
going  forward,  that  this  effect  would  take  place  ;  that  the 
peasants  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Vistula  did  not  con- 
sume a  hundredth  part  as  much,  per  head,  as  those  of 
East  Lothian  or  Essex ;  and  that  to  substitute  the  one 
for  the  other  was  to  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 
These  predictions,  however,  were  wholly  disregarded  ; 
the  thing  was  done ;  and  now  it  is  found  that  the 
result  has  been  much  worse  than  was  anticipated — for, 
not  only  has  it  gratuitously  and  unnecessarily  crippled  the 
means  of  a  large  part  of  tbe  home  consumers  of  our  manu- 
factures, but  it  has  universally  shaken  and  contracted  credit, 
especially  in  the  commerciid  districts,  by  tbe  drain  it  has 
induced  upon  the  precious  metals.  These  evils,  from  tbe 
earliest  times,  have  been  felt  by  mercantile  nations ;  but 
they  were  the  result,  in  previous  cases,  of  adverse  circum- 
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Stances  or  neceasity.  It  -was  reserved  for  this  age  to  intro- 
duce them  ToloDtuily,  and  r^ard  them  as  the  last  result  of 
political  visdom. 

Id  the  third  place,  the  reduction  of  prices,  and  dimiau- 
tion  in  the  remuneration  of  industry,  which  has  taken  place 
from  the  introduction  of  free  trade,  and  the  general  admis- 
sion of  foreign  produce  and  manufactures  raised  in  countries 
where  production  is  cheap,  because  money  is  scarce  and 
taxes  light,  to  compete  with  one  where  production  is  dear, 
because  money  is  plentiful  and  taxes  heavy,  cannot,  of 
course,  fail  to  be  attended — and  that  from  the  very  outset 
— with  the  moat  disastrous  effects  upon  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  empire,  and  especially  such  of  them  as  are  engaged 
in  trade  and  manufactures.  Suppose  that,  anterior  to  the 
monetary  and  free-trade  changes  intended  to  force  down 
pnces,  the  annual  value  of  the  industry  of  the  country  stood 
thus,  which  we  believe  to  be  very  near  the  truth  : — 

.     £300,000,000 
200,000,000 


Dedact  taxea  and  local  bnrdeiiB,  £80,000,000 

laterest  of  mortgHges,  50,000,000 

130,000,000 


Clear  to  nationftl  industry,         .  .     £370,000,000 

But  if  prices  are  forced  down  a  half,  which,  at  the  very 
least,  may  be  anticipated,  and,  in  fact,  has  already  taken 
place,  from  the  cornhined  effect  of  free  trade  and  a  restricted 
currency,  estimating  each  at  a  fourth  only,  the  account  will 
stand  thus, — 


Total 250,000,000 

Dednct  taxes  and  ntes,     .  .     £80,000,000 

Interest  of  mortgages,  60,000,000 

130,000,000 


Clear  to  natioDal  Indnstr;,  .     £120,000,000 

Thus,  by  the  operation  of  these  changes,  in  money  and 
commerce,  which  lower  prices  a  half,  the  whole  national 
income  is  reduced  from  £370,000,000  to  £120,000,000,  or 
leas  than  a  third.      Such  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  a  great 
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reduction  of  prices,  in  a  communitj  of  vhlcli  the  major  and 
more  important  part  is  ntill  engaged  in  tlie  vork  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  such  the  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  Marquis 
of  Granbys  ohserration,  that,  under  auch  a  reduction,  the 
irhole  producing  classes  must  lose  more  than  they  can  by 
possibility  gain,  because  their  loss  is  upon  their  whole 
income,  their  gain  only  upon  that  portion  of  their  means 
— seldom  more  than  a  hiuf — ^which  is  spent  on  the  pur- 
chase of  articles,  the  cost  of  which  is  affected  by  the  fall  of 
prices. 

The  most  decisive  proof  of  the  universality  and  general 
sense  of  this  reduction  of  income  and  general  distress,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  efforts  which  Mr  Cobden  and  the  free-trade 
party  are  now  making  to  effect  a  great  reduction  in  the 
pnhUc  expenditure.  During  the  discussion  on  Corn-Law 
repeal,  they  told  us  that  the  change  they  advocated  could 
make  no  sort  of  difference  on  the  income  of  the  producing 
and  agricultural  classes,  and  that  it  would  produce  an  addi- 
tion to  the  income  of  the  tradiog  classes  of  £100,000,000 
a-year.  Of  course,  the  national  and  public  resources  were 
to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  change  ;  and  it  was  under 
this  belief  adopted.  Now,  however,  that  the  change  has 
taken  place,  and  its  result  has  been  found  to  be  a  universal 
embarrassment  to  all  classes  and  interests,  but  especially  to 
the  commercial,  they  turn  round  and  tell  us  that  this  effect 
is  inevitable  from  the  change  of  prices — that  the  halcyon 
days  of  high  rents  and  profits  are  at  an  end,  and  that  all 
that  remains,  is  for  all  classes  to  accommodate  themselves 
the  best  way  they  can  to  the  inevitable  change.  They  pro- 
pose to  begin  with  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  from  whom  they  propose  to  cut  off 
£11,000,000  a-year  of  income.  But  they  consider  this  per- 
fectly safe,  because,  as  the  aspect  of  things,  both  abroad  and 
in  our  colonial  empire,  is  bo  singularly  pacific,  and  peace  and 
goodwill  are  so  soon  to  prevail  among  men,  they  think  it 
will  be  soon  possible  to  disband  our  troops,  sell  our  ships  of 
war,  and  trust  the  stiUing  the  passions  and  settling  the  dis- 
putes of  nations  and  races  to  the  great  principles  of  justice 
and  equity,  which  invariably  regulate  the  proceedings  of  all 
popular  and  democratic  communities.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  probability  of  such  a  millennium  soon  arriving,  or  of  the 
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prognostics  of  its  approach,  vhicb  pasBiDg  and  recent  events 
in  India,  Canada,  France,  Grennany,  Hungary,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Ireland,  have  afforded,  or  are  affording.  We  refer  to 
them  only  as  giving  the  most  deciaive  proof  that  the  Free- 
traders hare  now  themselves  become  sensible  that  their 
measnres  have  produced  a  general  impoverishment  of  all 
classes,  from  the  head  of  the  State  downwards,  and  that  a 
great  reduction  of  expenditure  is  unavoidable,  if  a  general 
public  and  private  bankruptcy  would  be  averted. 

In  truth,  the  proofs  of  this  general  impoverishment  are 
now  so  numerous  and  decisive,  that  they  have  brought  con- 
viction home  to  the  minds  of  the  most  obdurate,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  free-trade  leaders  or  agitators — whose 
fanaticism  is,  of  course,  fixed  and  incurable — have  produced 
a  general  distrust  of  the  new  principles.  A  few  facts  will 
place  them  in  the  most  striking  light.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  emigrants  who  had,  previous  to  1847,  sailed  from  the 
British  shores,  was  in  1839,  when  the;  reached  129,000. 
But  in  the  year  1847,  the  first  yeai*  of  free  trade  and  a  fet- 
tered currency,  they  rose  at  once  to  258,270.  In  1848  they 
were  248,000.  The  number  this  year  is  understood  to  be 
still  greater,  and  composed  almost  entirely,  not  of  paupers 
• — ^wbo,  of  course,  cannot  get  away — but  of  the  better  sort 
of  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  small  farmers,  who,  under  the 
new  system,  find  their  means  of  Bobsistence  dried  up.  The 
poor-rate  in  England  has  now  risen  to  £7,000,000  annually 
• — as  much  in  nominal  amount  as  it  was  in  1834,  when  the 
new  poor-law  was  introduced  by  the  Whig  Government ; 
and,  if  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  is  taken  into  account, 
half  as  much  more.  A  seventh  of  the  British  empire  are 
now  supported  in  the  two  islands  by  the  parish  rates,  and 
yet  the  demands  on  private  charity  are  hourly  increasing. 
Crime  is  universal  and  rapidly  on  the  increase.  In  Ireland, 
where  the  commitments  never  before  exceeded  21,000,  they 
rose  in  1848  to  39,000.  In  England,  in  the  same  year, 
they  were  30,000 ;  in  Scotland,  4908  ;  all  a  great  increase 
over  previous  years.  It  is  not  surprising  crime  was  so  pro- 
lific in  a  country  where,  in  the  preceding  year,  at  least 
250,000  persons  died  of  famine,  in  spite  of  the  noble  grant 
of  £10,000,000  from  the  British  treasury  for  their  support. 
We  extract  from  the  Standard  of  Freedom  the  following 
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summary  of  some  of  the  social  results  which  have  followed 
the  adoption  of  Liheral  principles  : — 

"  State  otEnoi-and. — One  man  in  every  ten,  accordbg  to  Sir  J.  Grfthtm, 
a  short  time  ago  was  in  receipt  of  parish  reiief  in  this  conntry  ;  but  now,  it 
appears,  from  a  retom  np  to  Jane  last,  it  is  not  10  per  cent,  but  11  percent 
of  tba  population  who  receive  parochial  relief;  fbr  the  persons  so  relieved 
amonnt  to  1,700,000  ont  of  16,000,000.  £7,000,000  waa  raiged  annnaUy 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England,  and  £500,000  in  Scotland  j  and,  taking 
the  amonnt  collected  for  and  raised  in  Ireland  at  £1,860,957,  It  makes  a  total 
of  £9,460,957,  as  the  sum  levied  annnaMy  In  the  British  empire  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  or  three  times  the  cost  of  the  civil  govemment,  independencly  of 
the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy.  Besides  the  regular  standing  force,  there  is 
the  casaal  poor,  a  kind  of  disposable  force,  moving  aboat  and  exhausting 
every  parish  they  go  tbroagb.     In  1815,  there  were  1791  vagranU  in  one 

fiart  of  the  metropolis,  and,  in  1828,  in  the  same  dislrict  in  London,  they  had 
ncreasedto  16,086.  In  1832,  tho  number  was  35,600,  which  had  increased, 
in  1847,  to  41,743.  Moreover  there  is  a  certain  district  aoath  of  the  Thames, 
in  which,  for  the  six  months  ending  September  1846,  the  number  waa  18,538, 
and  which  bad  increased,  during  the  same  six  months  in  1847,  to  44,937. 
And,  in  tbe  county  of  York,  in  one  of  the  first  unions  in  the  West  Riding, 
in  1836,  one  vagraot  was  relieved,  and,  in  1847,  1161.  Thia  affords  a 
pretty  strong,  dark,  and  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  destitntion  prevailing 
m  this  conntt7."~iSfan(JarJ  of  Freedom. 

General  as  the  distress  is  vhich,  under  the  combined 
operations  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency,  has  been 
brought  upon  the  country,  there  is  one  circuruEtance  of 
peculiar  importance  which  has  not  hitherto,  from  tbe  efforts 
of  the  Free-traders  to  conceal  it,  met  with  the  attention 
it  deserres.  This  is  the  far  greater  amount  of  ruin  and 
misery  they  hare  brought  upon  the  commercial  classes,  who 
supported,  than  the  agriculturists,  who  opposed  them.  The 
landed  interest  is  only  beginning  to  experience,  in  the  pre- 
sent low  prices,  the  depressing  effects  of  free  trade.  The 
Irish  famine  has  hitherto  concealed  or  postponed  them. 
London  is  suffering,  but  not  so  much  as  the  provincial 
towns,  from  its  being  the  great  place  where  the  realised 
wealth  of  the  country  is  spent.  But  the  whole  commercial 
classes  in  the  manufacturing  towns  have  felt  them  for  nearly 
two  years  in  the  utmost  intensity.  It  is  well  known  that, 
during  that  short  period,  one-haff  of  the  wealth  realised,  and 
in  «)ur&e  of  re^isation,  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Glasgow,  has  perished.  There  is  no  man 
practically  acquainted  with  these  cities  who  will  dispute  that 
fact.  The  poor-rates  of  Glasgow,  which,  five  years  ago,  did 
not  exceed  £30,000  a-jear  for  the  parliamentary  city,  hare 
now  reached  £200,000 ;  riz. — 
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GiMgow  puieta, 
B&rony,      . 
GorbaU,     . 


£98,000 

70,000 
83,000 


£200,000 

The  sales  by  shopkeepers  in  these  towns  have  not,  duriDg 
three  years,  been  a  third  of  their  average  amount.  AH  the 
witnesses  eiamined  before  the  Lords'  committee  on  the 
pnbhc  distress,  describe  this  panic  of  autumn  1847  as 
infinitely  exceeding,  in  duration  and  severity,  anything  pre- 
viouslj  experienced ;  and  the  state  of  matters,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  shock  given  to  public  credit,  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  entries  as  to  the  state  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  June  1845  and  October  1847,  when  the  law 
was  sospended: — 

Jdhi1S46. 


^ 

IMOB  DarAtram. 

HMalmML 

OoldUHlsanr 

BuinoD. 

NotainlUwTit 

OaMudBUnr 

Co<n. 

Jtiiu    7 

—  14 

—  31 

—  28 

£15,732,000 
16:047;000 

£9,382,000 
986i^000 
9^.000 

9,717,000 

Ills 

587,000 
664,000 

OOTOBBB  1847. 


Dkto. 

iBua  DapAKnun. 

B.^«..„..™„.              1 

"-'-^ 

"-isiir- 

Ki>M>lnRa>m. 

OoM  iDd  Sllnr 

ColB. 

Oct.    2 

—  9 

-  16 

—  21 

-  30 

£22,121,000 
21,961,000 
21^000 
21,865,000 
22,009^000 

£8,121,000 

7,961,000 
7,989,000 
7,865,000 

£3.409,000 
3,321,000 
2,630,000 
1^547000 

1,176,000 

£449,000 
447^000 
44i;000 

447,000 
429,000 

—Camnerdal  Critit,  2d  edition,  1S2,  133. 

Thus,  such  was  the  severity  of  the  pani<^  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  consequent  on  the  monetary  laws 
and  the  operation  of  iree  trade  in  grain,  that  the  nation  was 
all  but  rendered  bankrupt,  and  half  its  traders  unqnea- 
tionably  were  so,  when  there  were  still  eight  millions  of 
sovereigns  in  the  issue  department  of  the  bank  which  could 
not  be  tooched,  while  the  reserve  of  notes  in  the  banking 
department  bad  sock  from  nearly  £10,000,000  in  184d, 
to  £1,100,000 ! 
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So  portentous  a  state  of  things,  iraught  as  it  necessarily 
vas  vith  ntter  rain  to  a  great  part  of  the  best  interests  iu 
the  empire,  vaa  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the  com- 
inercial  classes,  when  they  embarked  ia  the  free-trade 
cmsade  against  the  productive  interests.  It  might  have  been 
long  of  coming  on,  and  certainly  would  never  have  set  in 
with  half  the  severity  which  actually  occnrred,  had  it  not 
been  that,  not  content  with  the  project  of  forcing  down 
prices  by  means  of  the  unrestricted  admission  of  foreign 
produce,  they  at  the  same  time  sought  to  augment  their 
own  fortunes  by  restricting  the  currency.  It  was  the  double 
project,  beyond  all  question,  which  proved  their  ruin.  They 
began  and  flattered  themselves  they  would  play  out  success- 
fully the  game  of  "  beggar  my  neighbour ;"  but  by  pushing 
their  measures  too  far,  it  turned  into  one  of  "beggar  our- 
selves." It  was  the  double  strain  of  free  trade  and  a 
fettered  currency  which  brought  such  embarrassment  on  the 
commercial  classes,  as  it  was  the  double  strain  of  the  Spanish 
and  Russian  wars  which  proved  the  destruction  of  Napoleon. 
It  would  appear  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature,  that  great 
measures  of  injustice  cannot  be  carried  into  execution,  either 
by  communities  or  single  men,  without  the  justice  of  the 
Divine  administration  being  made  manifest,  by  the  authors 
themselves  being  involved  in  the  very  min  which  they  were 
preparing  only  for  others. 

The  Free-traders  say  that  there  is  no  general  reaction 
against  their  principles,  and  that  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment on  Protectionist  principles  is  at  present  impossible. 
We  shall  not  inquire,  and  have  not  the  means  of  knowing, 
whether  or  not  this  statement  is  well  founded.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  the  statement  as  true  ;  and  we  perceive  a 
great  social  revolution,  accompanied  with  infinite  present 
suffering,  but  most  important  ultimate  results,  growing  from 
their  obstinate  adherence  te  their  principles,  in  defiance  of 
the  lessons  of  experience.  The  Free-traders  are  with  thar 
own  hands  destroying  the  commercial  classes,  which  had 
acquired  an  undue  preponderance  in  the  state.  They  must 
work  out  their  own  punishment  before  they  abjure  their 
principles.  Eveiy  day  a  free-trading  merchant  or  shop- 
keeper is  swept  into  the  Gazette,  and  his  family  cast  down 
to  the  humblest  ranks  in  society.     They  go  down  like  the 
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Fifth  Monarchy  men  vhen  expelled  the  House  of  Conunons 
by  the  Ironsides  of  Cromvell,  or  the  Girondists  when  led  to 
the  scaffold  bj  the  Jacohins,  chanting  hymns  in  honour  of 
their  principles  vhen  perishing  from  their  effects  : — 

"  Tbej  are  tme  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And,  like  reapers,  descend  to  the  harreat  of  death." 

But  this  constancy  of  individuals  vhen  Buffering  under 
the  measures  they  themselves  bare  introduced,  hovever 
curious  and  respectable  as  a  specimen  of  the  unvarying 
effect  of  fanaticism,  whether  religious  or  social,  on  the  human 
mind,  cannot  permanently  arrest  the  march  of  events ;  it 
cannot  stop  the  effect  of  their  own  measures,  any  more  than 
the  courage  of  the  Highlanders  in  1745  could  prevent  the 
final  extinction  of  the  Jacobite  cause.  Let  them  adhere  to 
free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency  as  they  like,  the  advocates 
of  the  new  measures  are  daily  and  hourly  losing  their  influ- 
ence. Money  constitntes  the  sinews  of  war  not  less  in  social 
than  in  national  contests.  No  cause  can  be  long  victorious 
which  is  linked  to  that  worst  of  allies,  Insolvency.  In 
two  years  the  mercantile  classes  have  destroyed  one-half  of 
their  own  wealth  ;  should  two  such  years  again  occur,  one- 
half  of  what  remains  will  be  gone.  Crippled,  discredited, 
ruined,  beat  down  by  foreign  competition,  exhausted  by  the 
failure  of  domestic  supplies,  the  once  powerful  mercantile 
body  of  England  will  be  prostrate  in  the  dust.  All  other 
classes,  of  course,  will  be  suffering  from  their  fall,  but  none 
in  the  same  degree  as  themselves.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  land  may  regain  its  appropriate  influence  in  the  state, 
by  the  ruin  which  their  own  insane  measures  have  brought 
upon  its  oppressors.  No  one  will  regret  the  lamentable 
consequences  of  such  a  change,  already  far  advanced  in  its 
progress,  more  than  onrselves,  who  have  uniformly  foretold 
its  advent,  and  strenuously  resisted  the  commercial  and 
monetary  changes  which,  amidst  shouts  of  triumph  from  the 
whole  Liberal  party,  were  silently  but  certainly  inducing 
these  results. 

Confounded  at  such  a  series  of  events,  so  widely  different 
from  what  they  anticipated  and  had  predicted  from  their 
measures,  the  Free-traders  have  no  resource  but  to  lay  thera 
all  on  two  external  causes,  for  which  they  are  not,  as  they 
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conceive,  responsible :   these  causes  are,  the  French  and 
German  rerolutiooB,  and  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland. 

That  the  revolutions  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have 
materially  affected  the  market  for  the  produce  of  British 
industry,  in  the  countries  where  thej  have  occurred,  is  indeed 
certain  ;  but  are  the  Liberals  entitled  to  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  consequences  of  these  convulsions  "i  Have  ve 
Dot,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  been  labouring  incessantly  to 
encourage  and  extend  revolution  in  all  the  adjoining  states  t 
Did  -we  not  insidiously  and  basely  support  the  revolutions 
in  South  America,  and  "  call  a  new  world  into  ejistence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old  1"  Was  not  the  result  of  that 
monstrous  and  iniquitous  interference  in  support  of  the  rebels 
in  an  allied  state,  to  induce  the  dreadful  monetary  catas- 
trophe of  December  1825,  the  severest,  till  that  of  1847, 
ever  experienced  in  modem  Europe  t  Did  we  not,  not 
merely  instantly  recognise  the  French  revolutions  of  1830 
and  1848,  but  lend  our  powerful  aid  and  countenance  to 
extend  the  laudable  example  to  the  adjoining  states  1  Did 
■we  not  join  with  France  to  prevent  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands from  regaining  the  command  of  Flanders  in  1832, 
and  blockade  the  Scheldt  while  Marshal  Gerard  bombarded 
Antwerp  f  Did  we  not  conclude  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
to  effect  the  revolutionising  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
bathe  both  countries  for  four  years  with  blood,  to  establish 
revolutionary  queens  on  both  the  thrones  in  the  Peninsula  1 
Have  we  not  intercepted  the  armament  of  the  King  of 
Naples  against  Sicily,  by  Admiral  Parker's  fleet,  and  aided 
the  insurgents  in  that  island  with  arms  from  the  Tower  ^ 
Did  we  not  interfere  to  arrest  the  victorious  columns  of 
Radetsky  at  Turin,  but  never  move  a  step  to  check  Charles 
Albert  on  the  Mincio  1  Did  we  not  side  with  revolutionary 
Prussia  against  the  Danes,  and  aid  in  launching  Pio  Nono 
into  that  frantic  career  which  has  spread  such  ruin  through 
the  Italian  peninsula  l  Have  we  not  all  but  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  our  old  ally,  Austria,  from  our  notorious  intrigues 
to  encourage  the  furious  divisions  which  have  torn  that  noble 
empire  ^  Nay,  have  we  not  been  so  enamoured  of  revolu- 
tion, that  we  could  not  avoid  showing  a  partiality  for  it  in 
our  own  dominions — rewarding  and  encouraging  O'Connell, 
and  allowing  monster  meetings,  till  by  the  neglect  of  Irish 
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industry  ve  landed  them  in  famine,  and  by  the  fanning  of 
Irish  passions  brought  them  up  to  rebellion  ; — and  establi^- 
ing  a  constitution  in  Canada  which  gave  a  decided  majority 
in  Parliament  to  an  alien  and  rebel  race,  and,  as  a  necessaiy 
consequence,  giving  the  colonial  adminiBtration  to  the  rery 
party  vhom,  ten  years  ago,  the  loyalists  put  down  vith  trae 
British  spirit  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  All  this  wc  have 
done,  and  have  long  been  doing ;  and  now  that  the  con- 
sequences of  such  multifarious  sins  have  fallen  upon  ns, 
in  the  suffering  vhich  revolution  has  at  last  brought  upon 
the  British  empire,  the  Liberals  turn  round  and  seek  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  the  diaasters  produced  by  their 
internal  policy,  by  throwing  it  on  the  external  events  which 
they  themselves  have  induced. 

Then  as  to  the  Irish  famine  of  1846,  it  is  rather  too 
much,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  to  go  on  ascribing  the 
general  distress  of  the  empire  to  a  partial  failure  of  a  parti- 
cular crop,  which,  after  all,  did  not  exceed  the  loss  of  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  annual  agricultural  produce  of  the 
British  Islands.  But  if  the  Free-traders'  principles  had  been 
well  founded,  this  failure  in  Ireland  should  have  been  the 
greatest  possible  blessing  to  their  party  in  the  state,  because 
it  immediaiely  effected  that  transference  of  the  purchase  of 
a  part  of  the  national  food  from  home  to  foreign  cultivators, 
which  is  the  very  thing  they  hold  out  as  such  an  advantage, 
and  as  likely  in  an  especial  manner  to  enlarge  the  foreign 
market  for  our  manufactures.  It  induced  the  importation  of 
£30,000,000  worth  of  foreign  grain  in  three  months :  that, 
on  the  principles  of  the  Free-traders,  should  have  put  all  our 
manufacturers  in  activity,  and  placed  the  nation  in  the  third 
heaven.  Disguise  it  as  you  will,  the  Irish  potato-rot  was 
but  an  anticipation,  somewhat  more  sudden  than  was  ex- 
pected, of  the  free-trade  rot,  which  was  held  out  as  a  certain 
panacea  for  ail  the  national  evils.  And  now,  when  free 
trade  and  a  restricted  currency  have  not  proved  quite  so 
great  a  blessing  as  they  anticipated,  the  Free-traders  tura 
round  and  lay  it  all  on  the  substitution  of  foreign  importa- 
tion for  domestic  production  in  Ireland,  when  that  very 
substitution  is  the  thing  they  hare,  by  abolishing  the  Com 
Laws,  laboured  to  effect  over  the  whole  empire. 

Then  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  has  at  length 
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reached  the  present  tioparalleled  crisis  of  difficulty  and 
suffering,  the  conduct  of  the  Liberals  has  been,  if  possible, 
still  more  inconsistent  and  self-condemnatory.  For  half  a 
century  past,  they  have  been  incessantly  declaiming  on  the 
mild,  inoffensire,  and  industrious  character  of  the  Irish  race ; 
upon  their  inherent  loyalty  to  the  throne ;  and  upon  the 
enormous  iniquity  of  British  rule,  which  bad  brought  the 
whole  misfortunes  under  which  they  were  labouring  on  that 
virtuous  people.  Nothing  but  equal  privileges,  Catholic 
emancipation,  parliamentary  reform,  burgh  reform,  and  in- 
fluence at  Dublin  Castle,  we  were  told,  were  required  to  set 
everything  right,  and  render  Ireland  as  peaceable  and  pros- 
perous as  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  The  conduct 
of  James  I.  and  Cromwell,  in  planting  Saxon  and  Protestant 
colonies  in  Ulster,  was  in  an  especial  manner  held  up  to 
detestation,  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  social  and  reli- 
gious divbions  which  had  ever  since  distracted  the  country. 
Well,  the  Liberals  have  given  all  these  things  to  the  Irish. 
For  twenty  years,  the  island  has  been  governed  entirely  on 
these  principles.  They  have  got  Catholic  emancipation,  a 
reduction  of  the  Protestant  church,  national  «lucation, 
corporate  reform,  pariiamentary  reform,  monster  meetings, 
ceaseless  agitation,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  objects  for  which,  in 
common  with  the  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain,  they  have 
so  long  contended.  And  what  has  been  the  result  1  Is  it 
that  pauperism  has  disappeared,  industij  flourished,  divisions 
died  away,  prosperity  become  general  ?  So  far  from  it, 
divisions  never  have  been  so  bitter,  dissension  never  so 
general,  misery  so  grinding,  suffering  so  universal,  since  the 
British  standards,  under  Henry  II.,  seven  centuries  ago, 
first  approached  their  shores.  A  rebellion  has  broken  out ; 
anarchy  and  agitation,  by  turning  the  people  ^ide  from  in- 
dustry, have  terminated  in  famine ;  and  even  the  stream  of 
English  charity  seems  dried  up,  from  the  immensity  of  the 
suffering  to  be  relieved,  and  the  ingratitude  with  which  it  has 
heretofore  been  received.  And  what  do  the  Liberals  now  do  1 
Why,  they  put  it  all  down  to  the  score  of  the  incurable  indo- 
lence and  heedlessness  of  the  Celtic  race,  which  nothing  can 
eradicate,  and  cordially  support  Sir  R.  Peel's  proposal  to 
plant  English  colonies  in  Connaught,  exactly  similar  to 
Cromwelts  in  Ulster,  so  long  the  object  of  Liberal  hatred 
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and  decUmatioD  I  They  tell  us  now  that  the  oatire  Irish 
are  irreclaimable  helots,  hewers  of  wood  and  dravers  of 
vater,  and  incapable  of  improTemeDt  till  directed  bj  Saxon 
heads  and  supported  by  the  produce  of  Sazon  hands.  Thej 
forget  that  it  is  these  rery  helots  whom  they  represent^ 
aa  such  immaculate  and  raluable  subjects,  the  victims  of 
Saion  injustice  and  Ulster  misrule.  They  forget  that 
Euglish  capitalists  and  farmers  would  long  since  have  mi- 
grated to  Ireland,  and  induced  corn  cultivation  in  its  westOTii 
and  southern  provinces,  were  it  not  that  Liberal  agitation 
kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  menacing  violence,  and  Liberal 
legislation  took  away  all  prospect  of  remunerating  prices  for 
their  grain-produce.  And  thus  much  for  the  Crowning  of 
the  Column  of  Free  Trade,  and  Crushing  of  the  Pedestal  of 
the  Nation. 
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Ahonq  the  many  causes  of  anxiety  vbich  the  present  state 
of  society  in  the  British  empire  mtist  occasion  to  every 
thouglitful  or  reflecting  mind — one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  alarming  is,  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  increase  of 
crime.  The  Liberals  shut  their  eyes  to  this,  because  it 
afibrds  a  sad  illustration  of  the  effect  of  their  favourite 
theories,  whidi  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  been,  under 
the  direction  of  his  Majesty's  Ministry,  or  his  Majesty's 
Opposition,  in  almost  ceaseless  operation.  The  selfish  and 
inconsiderate  (and  they  form  the  vast  majority  of  men) 
give  themselves  no  sort  of  trouble  about  the  matter  :  thej 
care  not  though  their  neighbours  are  murdered  or  robbed, 
plundered  or  swindled,  so  as  they  escape  unscathed  them- 
selves ;  and  without  either  thinking  on  the  subject,  or  sug- 
gesting one  remedy  for  its  evils,  interfere  only,  with  stentorian 
lungs,  to  resist  any  project  to  arrest  them  which  has  the 
remotest  tendency  to  terminate  in  an  assessment.  Their 
principle  is  to  take  of  civilisation  only  its  fruits,  and  steadily 
to  withstand  the  concomitant  evils ;  and  the  simple  way  by 
which  they  think  this  is  to  be  effected  is  quietly,  and  with- 
out saying  a  word,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  doubling  or  tripling  of  their  incomes  ;  but 
to  resist  to  the  uttermost  when  the  smallest  percentage  is 
proposed  to  be  laid  on  them,  to  arrest  or  mitigate  the  evils 
which  that  industry  brings  in  its  train.  Government,  mean- 
while, albeit  fully  aware  of  the  danger,  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  do  anything  to  avert  it ;  its  own  majority  is  para- 
lysed by  the  inherent  selfishness  of  mankind  ;  and  nothing 
but  some  great  and  stunning  public  calamity  can,  it  is 
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unirersally  felt,  awaken  the  conotry  to  a  sense  of  the  eviU 
growing  out  of  its  greatness,  but  threatening  in  the  end  to 
endanger  its  existence.  Thos  nothing  is  done,  or  at  least 
nothing  effectual  is  done,  to  arert  the  dangers  :  erery  one 
shuts  his  eyes  to  them,  or  opens  them  only  to  take  measurea 
to  avert  an  assessment ;  and  meanwhile  crime  adrances  with 
the  steps  of  a  giant,  sweeping  whole  classes  of  society  into 
its  Tortex,  and  threatening  to  spread  corruption  and  rice, 
in  an  unprecedented  degree,  through  the  densest  and  most 
dangerous  classes  of  the  community. 

Authentic  and  irrefragable  eTidence  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  danger  exists  in  the  statistical  tables  of  committals 
which  have  now,  for  a  very  considerable  time,  been  prepared 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  empire.  Since  the  year  1805, 
when  regular  tables  of  commitments  began  to  be  kept  in 
England,  commitments  have  increased  sixfold:  they  have 
BveUed  from  ^ve  to  thirty-one  thousand.  During  the  same 
period  population  has  advanced  about  sixtj  per  cent ;  in 
other  wotds,  detected  crime  has  advanced  ten  times  as 

FAST  A3  THE  NUMBERS  OP  THE  PEOPLE.       Unwilling  as  we 

are  to  load  our  pages  with  statistical  tables — ^which,  attrac- 
tive to  the  thinking  few,  are  repulsive  to  the  unthinking 
many — we  must  yet  request  our  readers  to  cast  their 
eyes  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  where  these  appalling 
truths  are  demonstrated  by  the  Parliamentary  Returns.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  the  returns  of  commitments  hare  not 
been  kept,  until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  with  such 
accuracy  as  can  be  relied  on  ;  but  they  exhibit  an  increase 
still  more  alarming.  Ireland,  as  might  be  expected,  exhibits 
a  growth  of  crime  which  has  fiilly  kept  pace  with  that  of 
Enghmd  during  the  same  period  ;  but  Scotland  exhibits  a 
change  which  fairly  outstrips  all  the  others  in  the  race  of 
iniquity.  In  1803,  Lord  Advocate  Hope  said  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  more  crime  was  tried  at  one  Quarter  Sessions  at 
Manchester  than  over  all  Scotland  in  a  whole  year ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  criDiinal  courts  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  at  that  period,  amply  bore  out  the  truth  of  his 
assertion.  In  the  year  1805,  eighty-nine  criminals  were 
brought  before  the  whole  tribunals,  supreme  and  inferior,  in 
Scotland;  but  in  the  year  1842,  the  committals  for  serious 
offences  were  almost  5000 ;  in  other  words,  serious  crime^inless 
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than  forty  jeare,  had  augmented  in  Scotlaud  ahove  thibtt- 
SIX  FOLD.  During  the  same  period,  population  has  advanced 
ahout  50  per  cent,  viz.  from  1,800,000  to  2,660,000 ;  so 
that  in  moral,  staid,  and  religious  Scotland,  serious  crime, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  has  risen  twenty -FtVB  times  aa 
fast  as  the  number  of  the  people.'^ 

Overlooked  as  this  prodigious  change  has  been,  aa  all 
things  are  which  arise  gradually  in  this  country,  it  has  yet 
attracted,  as  well  it  might,  the  astonishment  of  writers  on 
the  Continent,.  Nine  years  ago,  M.  Moreau  observed, 
speaking  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  Scotland — "In  the  year 
1805,  the  criminal  commitments  in  Scotland  were  89  ;  they 
are  now  2864  ;  that  is,  they  have  increased  in  thirty  years 
thirty-fold.  It  would  appear  that  Scotland,  in  becoming  a 
manufacturing  state,  has  in  a  great  degree  lost  the  virtue 
and  simplicity  of  character  by  which  she  was  formerly  dis- 
tinguished." f 

What  renders  this  prodigious  increase  of  crime  in  so 
short  a  period,  in  all  parts  of  the  British  empire,  in  a  peculiar 
manner  extraordinary  and  alarming,  is,  that  it  has  taken 
place  at  the  very  time  when  unheard-of  efforts  were  being 

*  Table  Bhowing  the  progresa  of  crime  in  the  Britdsh  ishuida  dnce  180S,  in  so 
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made,  in  every  part  of  tlie  couatiy,  for  the  moral  and  religiotu 
isBtnictioa  of  the  people.  We  are  very  £ar  indeed  from 
ettjiag  that  enotigh  has  heen  done  in  this  vaj ;  no  one  ia 
better  avare  that  the  vast  debt,  vhich  the  prosperous  wealth 
of  Britain  oveB  in  t^is  respect  to  its  suffering  indigence,  is 
still  in  great  part  undischarged,  and  that,  till  it  is  taken  up 
and  put  on  a  proper  footing  by  the  State,  it  can  never  be 
completely  liquidated.  Still,  more  has  been  done  to  dis- 
cha^e  it  during  the  last  thirty  years,  than  in  the  vhole 
previous  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Keformation. 
The  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  during  that  period, 
have  improved  to  an  astonishing  degree  in  vigour  and  effi- 
ciency :  nev  life,  a  varmer  spirit,  a  holier  ambition,  has 
been  breathed  into  the  Establishment ;  the  dissenters  of  all 
denominations  have  vied  with  them  in  zeal  and  effort ; 
churches  and  chapels  have  been  built  and  opened  in  every 
direction ;  and  tbough  they  have  by  no  means,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  kept  pace  vrith  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, yet  they  have  advanced  vith  a  rapidity  hitherto 
unheard  of  in  British  history.  The  laity  of  all  denomina- 
tions have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education.  In  this  great  and  good  work,  persons  of  all 
descriptions  have,  though  from  very  different  motives, 
laboured  together ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  We 
veil  know  how  many  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  in 
the  manufacturing  districta,  are  now  wandering  in  worse 
than  heathen  darkness  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  land ; 
we  well  know  what  insurmountable  obstacles  mere  voluntary 
zeal  and  exertion  meet  with  in  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts, 
from  the  selfish  resistance  of  property  and  the  reckless 
dissipation  of  indigence.  But  still,  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  subject  can  deny  that,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  incom- 
parably more  has  been  done  to  promote  education  amoDg 
the  poor  than  in  the  preceding  three  centuries.  Yet  this 
period  of  anxious  solicitude,  aw^ened  fear,  and  general 
effort,  to  stem,  by  all  the  known  methods,  the  deluge  of 
profligacy  and  depravity  with  which  the  country  has  been 
flooded,  has  been  characterised  by  an  increase  of  crime,  and 
a  general  loosening  of  morals  among  the  labouring  classes, 
hitherto  unprecedented  in  the  country — certainly  not  equalled 
during  the  same  period  in  any  other  European  state,  and. 
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BO  far  as  we  knov,  vitbout  an  example  in  tbe  prerioua 
history  of  mankind. 

Struck  vitL  astonjahment  at  tbis  eztraordinarj  and  pain- 
ful phenomenon,  and  wholly  at  a  loss  to  explain  it  on  anj 
of  the  principles  to  which  thej  hare  been  accustomed  to 
gire  credit,  the  Liberals  bare  generallj  endearoured  to 
deny  it8  existence.  Thej  say  that  the  returaa  of  commit- 
ments do  not  afford  a  correct  measure  of  the  crime  that, 
really  exists  in  the  country ;  that  a  police  force  is  now- 
more  generally  established,  and  is  incomparably  more 
Tigilant  than  heretofore ;  that  crimes  are  classified  in  a 
different  way  from  what  they  formerly  were  ;  and  that, 
though  the  figures  do  not  err,  yet  the  results  to  which  they 
point  are  not  tlie  real  ones.  There  is  some  truth  in  these 
observations.  It  is  true  that  a  police  force  is  more  exten- 
sively established,  and  is  more  eflBcient  than  it  formerly 
was  ;^it  is  true  that  crimes  are  now  differently  classified, 
"and  enter  different  columns,  and  appear  in  different  returns 
from  what  they  formerly  did ; — it  is  true  that  there  are 
specialties  in  the  case ; — but  it  is  not  true  that  those 
specialties  tend  to  make  the  returns  for  crime  appear  greater 
than  the  reality  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  all  tend  the  other 
way.  They  show  that  the  returns  as  now  constructed,  and 
the  police  force  as  it  at  present  exists,  do  not  by  any  means 
exhibit  the  growth  of  crime  in  its  true  colours ;  that  it  is 
in  reality  incomparai)ly  greaier  than  these  returns  or  this 
agency  has  brought  to  light ;  and  that,  great  as  the  evil 
appears  from  an  examination  of  the  Parliamentary  returns, 
it  is  in  truth  far  more  colossal  and  alarming. 

How  is  a  police  force  established  is  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  t  If  we  except  the  metropolis,  where  the  vast  con- 
course from  all  parts  of  the  empire  unavoidably  forced  upon 
Government,  twenty  years  ago,  tlie  establishment  of  a  central 
police,  since  found  to  be  attended  with  such  admirable 
effects,  it  is  everywhere  set  on  foot  by  the  volurUary  act  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  a  certain  portion  of  them,  in  a  peculiar 
manner  cognisant  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  such  an 
addition  to  the  means  of  public  defence.  In  boroughs,  it  is 
generally  the  magistrates,  elected  by  a  Buffrage  little 
superior  to  household  suffrage,  who  introduce  such  a  mea- 
sure.    In  coQDties,  it  can  only  be  proposed  by  the  justices 
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of  peace  in  Eng^d,  or  commissioners  of  supply  in  Scot- 
land— both  of  which  bodies  are  thoroughly  imbued  with, 
and  fairly  represent,  the  general  roice  of  the  community. 
la  all  cases,  -whether  in  the  metropolis  or  in  the  prorincea, 
a  police  imposes  an  immediate  and  heavy  burden  on  all 
householders.  In  London  £40,000  a-year  is  given  by 
GoTemmeut  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  police ;  but  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  cost,  amounting  to  four  times  as 
much,  falls  on  the  ratepayers.  In  the  prorinces  the  whole 
cost  of  every  pohce  force  falls  on  the  householders  ;  and  our 
readers  need  not  be  told  how  heavy  it  sometimes  is,  and 
how  unirersally  it  is  everywhere  complained  of. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  one  peculiarity  more  than  another 
by  which  this  generation  is  distinguished,  it  is  aversion  to 
assessment.  People  may  differ  in  other  respects  as  to  the 
designation  by  which  the  age  should  be  characterised ;  hut 
we  believe  all  will  agree  that  it  is  a  taa-haiing  age.  What 
did  this  nation  first  do  on  being  liberated  from  danger  by 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  1  Throw  off  the  income-tax.  What 
alone  induced  them  to  submit  to  it  again  on  the  modified 
scale  of  thi-ee  per  cent  1  The  disasters  in  Affghanistaun ; 
the  perils  of  our  Indian  empire  ;  the  rocking  of  Britain  to 
its  foundation.  When  therefore,  in  such  a  country  and  in 
such  an  age,  we  see  numerous  bodies  of  men — popularly 
elected  in  some  cases,  in  all  swayed  by  the  popular  voice — 
concurring,  in  a  great  many  places,  in  the  taxation  of  them- 
selves for  the  establishment  of  a  police,  we  may  rely  upon 
it  that  some  very  general  and  grinding  sense  of  necesmty 
has  been  at  work  to  produce  the  effect.  Nothing  but  this 
could  overcome,  in  men  really  and  practically  invested  in 
this  particular  with  the  power  of  self-government,  the  uni- 
versal and  almost  invincible  repugnance  to  assessments. 
Rely  upon  it,  for  every  crime  which  is  brought  to  light,  and 
made  the  subject  of  commitment  and  trial  by  the  institution 
of  a  police  force,  ten  previously  existed,  undetected  and 
unpunished,  before  men  were  driven  to  the^^k  remedivm, 
the  idiimum  malum,  of  taxing  themselves  for  the  establish- 
men  of  a  force  to  repress  them. 

To  illustrate  the  strength  of  this  rraistance,  and  the 
impoi-tant  bearing  it  has  upon  the  present  question,  we 
shall  refer  only  to  two  instances — one  id  England,  and  one 
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in  ScottaBd.  It  is  veil  known  what  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  disorder  South  Wales  was  for  some  years.  The  blood- 
shed at  Merthyr-Tydvil,  the  strikes  in  Glamorganshire,  the 
attack  on  Newport,  and  the  Rebecca  riots,  had  for  a  series 
of  years  fixed  the  attention  of  all  parts  of  the  empire  upon 
this,  as  one  of  the  most  inflammable  and  dangerous  portions 
of  the  commaoity.  Nor  did  these  disorders  appear  sur- 
prising to  those  who  were  practically  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  country,  overrun  as  it  is  in  many  places  by 
vast  iron-works,  which  have  brought  together  a  great  and 
reckless  population,  and  inhabited  in  all  by  a  discontented 
and  ill-ioatructed  peasantry.  Population  had  advanced 
with  unexampled  rapidity — having  increased,  from  1831  to 
1841,  thirty-six  and  a  tenth  per  cent  in  Monmouthshire  ; 
the  greatest  increase  during  the  same  period  of  any  county 
in  the  British  empire.*  Here  then,  if  anywhere,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity, 
the  sense  of  an  overbearing  necessity,  would  have  overcome 
the  general  repugnance  of  men  towards  local  assessment,  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  police  force  in  all  the  counties 
of  South  Wales,  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Was  it  bo  ? 
Had  the  counties  taken  the  requisite  steps  to  avoid  the 
calamity  1  Quite  the  reverse ;  the  aversion  to  a  police 
assessment  was  so  strong,  that  nothing  whatever  bad  been 
done.  Glamorganshire  had  only  established  one  on  a  small 
scale,  after  repeated  and  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  its 
able  and  public-spirited  lord-lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of 
Bute ;  and  the  Rebecca  riots  surprised  the  adjoining 
counties  without  any  preparation  whatever.  And  even 
after  those  disgraceful  disonlers  had  continued  several  weeks, 
and  rendered  South  Wales  the  scandal  of  the  empire,  and 
the  astonishment  of  Europe  ;  still  the  repugnance  to  assess- 
ment was  such,  that  it  was  only  after  a  severe  struggle,  and 
by  no  small  exertions,  that  it  was  at  length  carried ;  and 
the  public-spirited  member  for  the  county,  who  to  his 
infinite  credit  brought  forward  the  measure,  stated  at  the 
county  meeting  on  the  subject,  that  he  was  aware  he 
endangered  his  seat  by  so  doing  I 

The  Scotch  have  shown  themselves  not  a  whit  behind 

■  CenaiH  of  1841. 
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tboir  soatbero  compatriots  in  repogoance  to  a  police  assesa- 
ment.  In  Lanarkshire,  as  it  is  well  kaown,  the  iron  and 
coal  trades  have  made  unexampled  pn^ress  of  late  jeais. 
Its  population,  in  consequence,  has  enormously  increased  ; 
haviug  risen  from  316,000  to  434,000  in  ten  years,  from 
1831  to  1841 — an  increase  of  tbirty-Bii  per  cent  in  that 
short  time — the  next  to  Monmouthshire  of  the  whole 
empire.  Crime  had,  of  course,  immensely  increased.  Id 
1635,  the  committals  for  serious  oficnces  were  401 ;  in 
X842,  they  had  risen  to  696 — being  an  increase  of  seventy- 
five  per  cent  in  seven  years.*  Serious  crime,  therefore,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  detected,  was  doubling  in  ten  years,  while 
population  waa  doubling  in  thirty — in  other  wonis,  detected 
crime  was  increasing  three  times  as  fast  as  the  numbers  of 
the  people.  Disturbances,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  of  a  very 
serious  nature  had  arisen.  In  1837,  the  great  cotton- 
spinners'  conspiracy,  which  led  to  the  memorable  trial,  had 
kept  aboTe  20,000  persons  in  Lanarkshire,  for  four  months, 
in  a  state  of  compulsory  destitution.  In  1842,  the  colliers' 
strike  threw  a  still  greater  number  into  a  state  of  idleness 
for  five  months,  which  led  to  a  general  system  of  plunder, 
and  forcible  seizure  of  the  farmers'  produce  in  the  fields ; 
only  repressed,  with  infinite  difficulty,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  large  military  force,  aided  by  the  yeomanry  of  the 
county,  who  were  on  permanent  duty  for  six  weeks,  and  the 
establisliment  for  a  few  months,  by  subscription,  of  a  power- 
ful police.  In  October  1842,  twenty  policemen,  who  had 
some  prisoners  in  charge  for  combination  ofiences,  were 
aasaulted  by  a  furious  mob  of  2000  persons  on  the  streets 
of  Airdrie,  in  the  centre  of  the  mining  district  of  the  county, 
the  house  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge  set  on  fire,  and 
the  prisoners  by  miun  force  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the 
law.t  These  facts  were  known  to  the  whole  county,  and 
the  terror  wbicli,  in  consequence,  perraded  the  agricultural 
inhabitants  of  the  mining  districts  was  so  great,  that,  in  a 
petition  to  Government  praying  for  protection,  they  stated, 
that  they  would  be  better  if  law  were  altogether  aboli^ed, 
and  every  man  were  allowed  to  defend  himself  by  firearms, 

*  PoBTEii'a  Pariianuntarg  TabUi. 

t  Tbeae  facte  were  til  pi-ored  in  tlie  iub«equent  trial  of  tiie  leaden  of  tba  riot, 
at  Edinburgh. 
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thsD  thej  were  dot  ;  for  that,  if  thej  naed  lethal  weapoos 
in  defence  of  their  propertj,  they  ran  the  risk  of  being 
transported  for  colpable  homicide — ^if  thej  did  not,  thej 
were  certain  of  being  plundered  by  the  combined  workmen. 
And  vhat  did  the  county  do  to  arrest  this  disgraceful  and 
perilous  system  of  outrage  and  plunder  i  Why,  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  all  these  facts,  they  adhered  to  their  oft- 
expressed  determination  to  submit  to  no  assessment  for  a 
niral  police  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
county  magistrates  for  its  establishment,  Lanarkshire, 
though  the  moat  endangered  county  in  Great  Britain,  is, 
Bare  in  three  parishes,  without  any  rural  defensive  force 
whaterer. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales 
or  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  are  particularly  short-sighted  or 
selfish,  or  more  iucUned  to  resist  assessment  for  objects  of 
public  utility  or  necessity  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  they  are  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  rorerse  ;  and  that  in  no  part  of  the 
worid  are  uudertakings  in  public  improrement  or  charity 
entered  into  with  more  alacrity,  and  supported  with  more 
liberality.  We  suppose  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  are  what 
other  men  are — neither  better  nor  worse.  We  adduce  these 
facts,  not  as  tending  to  fasten  any  peculiar  charge  on  them, 
but  as  indicating  the  general  character  of  human  nature, 
and  the  universal  repugnance  to  taxation,  which,  when  men 
are  reaUy  and  practically,  and  not  in  form  only,  invested 
with  the  power  of  self-government,  appears  the  moment 
that  any  proposal  for  subjecting  them  to  assessment  for  the 
purpose  of  local  defence  and  protection,  even  under  the  most 
aggravating  circumatances,  is  brought  forward.  How  great, 
then,  must  have  been  the  mass  of  experienced,  but  unde- 
tected and  unpunished,  crime  which  pervades  the  state,  when 
this  all  but  invincible  repugnance  has  been  generally  over- 
come,  and  men  in  so  many  cities  and  counties  have  been 
induced  to  submit  to  the  certainty  of  the  visit  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  rather  than  the  chance  of  a  visit  from  the  thief 
or  the  buiglar  I 

And  for  decisive  evidence  that  the  new  establishment  of 
a  police  force  is  not,  by  the  crimes  which  it  is  the  means  of 
bringing  to  light,  the  cause  of  the  prodigious  increase  of 
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crime  of  late  years  in  the  British  empire,  ve  refer  to  the 
coDtemporarjr  examples  of  tvo  other  countries,  in  Trhich  a 
police  force  on  a  far  more  extensire  scale  has  been  estabiished, 
and  has  been  found  the  means  of  effecting  a  signal  diminu- 
tion of  crime  and  commitment.  In  Hiadostao,  as  is  veil 
knovD,  a  most  extensiye  and  admirably  oi^anised  system  of 
police  has  been  found  absolutely  indispensable  to  repress 
the  endless  robberies  of  which  its  fertile  plains  had  long 
been  the  theatre ;  and  the  force  employed  permanently  or 
occasionally  in  this  way  amounts  to  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  !  The  consequence  has  been  a  diminution  of  crime 
and  commitments,  during  the  last  forty  years,  fully  as 
remarkable  as  this  simultaneous  increase  in  the  British 
islande.  The  official  reports  which  hare  been  compiled  in 
India  by  the  British  authorities  exhibit  of  late  years  the 
pleasing  prospect  of  a  decrease  of  serious  crime  to  a  third  or 
fourth  yari  of  its  former  amount.* 

Look  at  France  during  the  same  period.  That  there  is 
in  that  great  country  a  numerous  and  well-oi^anised  police 
force,  will  not  probably  be  denied  by  those  who  know  any- 
thing, either  of  its  present  circumstajices  by  ohserration,  or 
its  past  from  history.  Unlike  Great  Britain,  it  is  uniTersally 
estabhshed  and  raised,  not  by  separate  acts  of  parliament, 
local  effort,  and  contribution,  but  hj  a  general  assessment, 
under  the  name  of  "  Centimes  Additionnels,"  varying  in 
particular  districts,  according  to  the  necessity  and  amount 
of  the  defensive  force,  but,  in  all,  imposed  by  the  authority 
and  levied  by  the  officers  of  government.  And  what  haa 
been  the  result  ?  Is  it  that  crime,  from  being  generally 
brought  to  light,  evinces  the  same  steady  and  alarming 
increase  which  is  conspicuous  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
islands  ?  Quite  tbe  reverse  :  criminal  law  and  a  powerful 
system  of  police  appear  there  in  their  true  light,  as  checking 

*  Tftble  BhoTiug  the  dimiDution  of  crime  in  BritiBh  India ; — 
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aod  deterring  irom  crime.  Population  is  advancing  steadily 
though  slowly  in  that  country,  crime  is  stationary  or  declin- 
ing ;  *  and  while  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  police  in 
Europe  only  bring  to  light  about  7000  serious  criminals 
annually  out  of  34,000,000  souls— that  is,  1  in  6700 — in 
Great  Britain,  out  of  a  population,  including  England  and 
Scotland,  of  18,000,000  in  round  numbers,  there  were  in 
1842  no  leas  than  34,800  persons  charged  with  serious 
crimes  before  the  criminal  tribunals,  or  1  in  5X4 — in  other 
words,  serious  crime  is  fourteen  times  aa  prevalent  in  Great 
Britain  as  it  is  in  France.  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
demonstrate  the  deplorable  fallacy  of  those  who  ascribe  the 
present  extraordinary  frequency  and  uninterrupted  growth 
of  crime  in  this  country,  as  attested  by  the  criminal  returns, 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  police  in  bringing  it  to  light. 

In  truth,  so  far  from  its  being  the  case  that  crime  is  now 
better  looked  after,  and  therefore  more  frequently  brought 
to  light  than  formerly,  and  tljat  it  is  this  which  swells  our 
criminal  returns,  the  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  So  weak, 
feeble,  and  disjointed  are  the  efforts  of  our  various  multiform 
and  unconnected  police  establishments  over  the  country 
generally,t  that  we  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction 
by  any  person  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
the  amount  of  undetected  and  unpunished  crime  is  rapidly 
on  the  increase,  and  is  now  greater  than  it  was  in  any 
former  period.  We  would  recommend  any  person  who 
doubts  this  statement,  to  go  to  any  of  the  criminal  establish- 
ments in  the  country,  and  compare  the  list  of  informations 
of  serious  crimes  lodged  with  those  of  offenders  committed  ; 
he  will  find  the  latter  are  scarcely  ever  so  much  as  a  third 
of  the  former.  These  facts  do  not  appear  in  the  criminal 
returns,  because  they  are  not  called  for ;  and  the  police- 
officers  are  in  no  hurry  to  pnblish  facts  which  proclaim  the 
insufficiency  of  the  means  of  repressing  crime  at  their  dis- 

'  Table  shcnring  the  persomi  hccubmI  at  the  Anize  ConrtB  of  Frenoe  in  the 
under-neDtionsd  ytan : — 
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t  We  except  the  police  of  London,  which  is  admirable,  and  also  that  of  Liver^ 
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posal.  But  occasionally,  and  under  the  pressure  of  imoiediate 
danger,  or  a  strong  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  pnblic 
functionaries,  thej  do  come  out.  For  example,  it  vas  stated 
by  Mr  Millar,  the  head  of  the  Glasgow  police,  in  a  letter 
read  at  the  county  meeting  of  Lanarkshire  on  21st  Janaary 
1 843,  on  the  sabject  of  a  poUce  for  the  rural  district  of  that 
and  tbe  adjoining  counties,  that  in  the  three  months  imme- 
diately preceding  that  date,  nivMy-one  cases  of  theft,  chiefly 
by  housebreaking,  had  been  reported  at  the  Gla^ow  police- 
office,  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  but 
beyond  the  police  bounds ;  and  that  from  his  own  informa- 
tion, and  that  of  the  other  officers  of  his  establishment,  this 
number,  great  as  it  was,  was  not  a  third  of  the  crimes  of  that 
description  which  had  actually  been  committed  during  that 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  by  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county  at  the  same  meeting,  that  in  only  fourteen  of 
these  ninety-one  cases  had  any  trace  whatever  been  got  of 
the  delinquents.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  any  clue  was  obtained  to  the  criminals  was  only 
fourteen  out  of  273,  or  one  in  twenty  nearly.  And  yet  this 
miserable  driblet  of  one  in  twenty,  exhibits  in  the  criminal 
retuniB  for  Lanarkshire  an  increase  of  73  per  cent  in  seven 
years,  or  a  duplication  in  ten.*  This  instance,  to  which 
hundreds  of  others  might  be  added  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  shows  how  extreme  is  the  illusion  of  those  who  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  that  serious  crime  ia  not 
now  more  prevalent  than  it  was  formerly,  but  only  better 
brought  to  light. 

In  truth,  it  has  long  been  known,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  our  criminal  code,  and  the 
astonishing  increase  of  serious  crimes  which  cannot  be  passed 
over,  a  vast  number  of  criminals  are  now  disposed  of  in  the 
police  courts,  and  never  appear  in  the  criminal  returns  at 
all,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  were  deemed  felons  of  the  very 
highest  class,  and  visited  often  with  death,  always  with 
transportation.     It  was  stated  in  Parliament  as  a  subject  of 

*  In  B  late  trUl  for  reset  before  the  BheritF  Criminal  Court  ia  Olugow,  it  cam« 
out  in  evidence  Oai  inie  hundred  and  Ihirtg  watchee  were  found  in  tbe  hands  of 
one  single  reeobter,  with  tbe  eumben  altered,  or  the  meker'a  Dame  efiscvd,  and  in 
twvnty^ne  of  tb«Be  th*  theft  or  robbery  nas  proTed  at  the  trial ;  but  in  not  ono 
of  tbs  hundred  and  thirt;  hod  tbe  original  ofiendera  been  apprehended  or  brought 
to  justice. 
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complaint  against  the  Lancashire  magistratea,  that  daring 
the  insnrrectioQ  of  1842  in  that  county,  nearly  ten  thonaand 
peraoDS  vere  imprisoned,  and  let  go  after  a  short  confinement, 
vithont  ever  being  brought  to  trial  During  the  distur- 
bances in  the  same  year,  in  Lanarkshire  and  many  other 
counties  of  Scotland,  (especially  Ayrshire,  Fife,  and  Mid- 
Lothian,)  the  accumulation  of  prisoners  vas  so  great,  that 
not  only  were  none  detained  for  trial  but  those  against 
whom  the  evidence  was  altogether  conclusive,  but  that  great 
uumbera  who  had  committed  capital  crimes,  and  a  few  years 
before  would  infallibly  hare  been  transported  for  fourteen 
years,  were  remitted  for  trial  before  the  summary  tribunals, 
and  escaped  with  a  month  or  two  of  impriaonment.  We 
are  getting  on  so  fast,  that  nothing  is  more  common  now 
than  to  see  hardened  criminals,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, disposed  of  by  the  police  magistrates,  and  for  capital 
crimes  receive  a  few  months'  imprisonment.  Their  names 
and  crimes  never  appear  in  the  returns  at  all.  There  is  no 
fault  attaches  to  any  one  for  this  seeming  laxity.  The  thing 
b  unavoidable.  If  the  class  of  cases  were  all  sent  to  the 
higher  tribunals  which  formerly  were  considered  as  alone  to 
have  cognisance  of  them,  the  judges,  were  they  twice  as 
numerous  as  they  are,  would  sit  in  the  criminal  courts 
from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and  the  jails  would  still 
be  choked  up  with  untried  criminals,  numbers  of  whom 
Tould  linger  for  years  in  confinement. 

The  Liberal  party,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
were  unanimous  in  imputing  the  vast  increase  of  crime  to 
the  defects  of  our  criminal  law.  The  nominal  severity  of 
that  system,  it  was  said,  and  said  justly,  with  its  uncertain 
punishments  and  frequent  opportunities  of  escape,  afforded 
in  fact  a  bounty  on  the  commission  of  crime.  Injured 
parties  declined  to  give  information  for  fear  of  being  bound 
over  to  prosecute ;  witnesses  were  reluctant  to  give  evidence, 
judges  caught  at  legal  quibbles,  juries  violated  their  oaths, 
in  order  to  save  the  accused  from  a  punishment  which  all 
felt  was  disproportioned  to  the  ofience  ;  and  thus  the  great 
object  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  certainty  of  punishment, 
was  entirely  defeated.  There  was  much  tmth  in  these 
observations,  but  much  fallacy  in  the  hope  that  their  removal 
wonld  effect  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  offences.     The 
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object  sought  for  was  carried.  Humane  principles  vere 
triumphant.  The  labours  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  aad  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  aided  by  the  cautious  wisdom  and  expe- 
rienced ability  of  Sir  R,  Peel,  produced  a  total  reTolntion  in 
our  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  old  stain  has  been  removed : 
we  need  no  longer  fear  a  comparison  with  the  laws  of  Draco. 
For  the  last  hfbeen  years,  so  many  offences,  formerly  capital, 
have  had  that  dreadful  penalty  remored,  that  the  law  in 
Great  Britain,  as  now  practically  administered,  is  probably 
the  mildest  in  Europe.  Death  is  scarcely  ever  inflicted  except 
for  murder;  iu  cases  of  housebreaking,  or  robbery  even  when 
attended  with  personal  riolence,  it  is  never  thought  of. 
The  executions  in  Great  Britain  now  range  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  only  a-year,  instead  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred,  which  they  formerly  were.  And  what  has 
been  the  result^  Has  the  promised  and  expected  diminu- 
tion of  crime  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
certainty  of  punishment,  and  the  almost  total  removal  of  all 
reasonable  or  conscientious  scruples  at  being  concerned  in  a 
prosecution?  Quite  the  reverse.  The  whole  prophecies 
and  anticipations  of  the  Liberal  school  have  been  falsified  by 
the  result.  Crime,  so  far  from  declining,  has  signally 
increased  ;  and  its  progress  has  never  been  so  rapid  as 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  when  the  lenity  of  its  adminis- 
tration baa  been  at  its  maximum.  An  inspection  of  the 
returns  of  serious  crimes  already  given,  will  completely 
demonstrate  this. 

Next,  it  was  said  that  education  would  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  crime  ;  that  ignorance  was  the  parent  of  rice  ;  and, 
by  diffusing  the  schoolmaster,  you  would  extinguish  the 
greater  part  of  the  wickedness  which  afflicted  society  ;  that 
the  providing  of  cheap,  innocent,  and  elevating  amusements 
for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  working-classes,  would  prove  the 
best  antidote  to  their  degrading  propensities  ;  and  tbat  then, 
and  then  only,  would  crime  really  be  arrested,  when  the 
lamp  of  knowledge  burned  in  every  mechanic's  workshop,  in 
every  peasant's  cottage.  The  idea  was  plausible,  it  was 
seducing,  it  was  amiable ;  and  held  forth  -the  prospect  of 
general  improvement  of  morals  from  the  eniargea  culture  of 
mind.  The  present  generation  is  generally,  it  may  almost 
be  said  universally,  imbued  with  these  opinions ;  and  the 
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efibirts  accordinglj  made  for  the  inatnictioa  of  the  vorkiag* 
classes  during  the  last  tventj-fiTe  jears,  hare  been  unpre' 
cedented  in  any  former  period  of  our  history.  What  hare 
been  the  results  1  Has  crime  declined  in  proportion  to  the 
spread  of  education  1  Are  the  best  instructed  classes  the 
least  Ticioua  1  Has  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge diminished  the  power  of  the  Tempter  1  So  far  from 
it,  the  consequences,  hitherto  at  least,  have  been  melancholy 
and  foreboding  in  the  extreme. 

The  criminal  returns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  demonstrate  that  the  uneducated  criminals 
are  about  a  third  of  the  whole  :  in  other  words,  the  educated 
criminals  are  to  the  uneducated  as  two  to  one.*  la 
Scotland,  the  educated  criminals  are  about  four  times  the 
uneducated  ;  in  England,  just  double  ;  in  Ireland,  they  are 
nearly  equal.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  while  the 
number  of  uneducated  criminals,  especially  in  Scotland,  is 
yearly  diminishing,  that  of  educated  ones  is  yearly  increas-^ 
ingt  In  France,  the  criminal  returns  have  for  long 
demonstrated  that  the  amount  of  crime,  in  all  the  eighty-four 
departments  of  the  monarchy,  is  just  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  educated  persons  which  each  contains.     Of  the 
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criminals  actually  brought  before  the  Coarts  of  Assize,  vhich 
correspond  to  our  Old  Bailej  and  Circuit  Courts,  it  appears 
that  about  four-seTeotha  are  educated,  and  three-serentfas 
destitute  of  any  iustruction ;  ^  vhich  gires  a  greater 
proportion  of  criminals  to  the  educated  than  the  nneducated 
class,  as  three-fifths  of  the  people  are  wholly  uninstructed.  f 
But  what  is  most  marvellous  of  all,  the  criminal  returns  of 
Prusaa,  the  moat  nniversallj  educated  country  in  Europe, 
■where  the  duty  of  teaching  the  young  ia  enforced  by  law  upon 
parents  of  every  description,  and  entire  ignorance  is  wholly 
unknown,  show  that  the  proportion  of  criminals  to  the  entire 
population  is  twbltb  times  greater  than  in  France,  where 
education  of  any  sort  has  only  been  imparted  to  tvso-fifths 
of  the  community^  These  facts  are  startling— they  run 
adreise  to  many  preconceived  ideas — they  oTertnm  aianj 
fiiTourite  theories  ;  but  they  are  not  tiie  less  facts,  and  it  is 
by  facts  alone  that  correct  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  in 
regard  to  human  affairs.  In  America,  too,  it  appears  from 
the  criminal  returns,  many  of  which,  in  particular  towns  and 
states,  are  quoted  in  Buckingham's  Travels,  that  the 
educated  criminals  are  to  the  unedacated  often  as  three, 
generally  as  two,  to  one.  These  facts  completely  settle  the 
question  ;  although  probably  the  whole  present  generation 
must  descend  to  their  graves  before  the  truth  on  the  subject 
it  generally  acknowledged. 

But  to  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  the  moviug  powers  by  which  it  is  impelled, 
whether  towards  virtue  or  vice,  such  a  result  most  appear 
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not  only  intelligible  but  onaToidable.  It  is  our  desires  which 
are  our  tempters.  All  the  statistical  returns  prove  that  the 
great  majority  of  educated  persons,  generally  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  have  received  an  imperfect  education. 
They  have  just  got  knowledge  enough  to  incur  its  dangers  ; 
they  have  not  got  enough  either  to  experience  its  utility  or 
share  in  ita  elevation.  Their  desires  are  inflamed,  their 
imaginations  excited,  their  cravings  multiplied  by  what  they 
read  ;  but  their  understandings  are  not  strengthened,  their 
habits  improved,  or  their  hearts  purified.  Tlie  great  bulk 
of  mankind  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  all  manufacturing 
communities,  can  only  receive  an  imperfect  education.  It  ia 
not  in  the  age  of  twelve  hours'  labour  at  factories,  and  of  the 
employment  of  children  without  restraint  in  coal  and  iron 
mines,  that  anything  approaching  to  a  thorough  education 
can  be  imparted  to  the  working  classes,  at  least  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is,  not  that  education  is  hopeless  and  should  be  abandoned, 
in  relation  to  the  great  bulk  of  men — for  we  every  day,  iu 
detached  instances,  have  proof  of  its  immense  and  blessed 
influence.  The  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  by  the  active,  not 
the  iutellectoal  powers — ^the  desires,  not  the  nnderstanding, 
that  the  great  majority  of  men  are  governed  ;  that  it  is  the 
vast  addition  civilisation  and  commerce  make  to  the  wants 
and  passions  of  men,  which  constitutes  the  real  cause  of  its 
demoralising  influence  ;  and  that  these  dangers  never  will  be 
obviated  till  means  are  discovered  of  combating  sin  with  its 
own  weapons,  and  by  desires  as  extensively  felt  as  its  passions. 
We  must  fight  it,  not  only  with  the  armour  of  reason,  but 
the  fire  of  imagination.  It  is  by  enlisting  the  desires  on  the 
side  of  virtue  and  order,  that  we  can  alone  generally  influence 
mankind. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  ways  men  will  turn  before 
they  can  be  brought  to  admit  the  simple  truth  unfolded  in 
the  Bible  and  enforced  in  every  page  of  tlie  gospel,  that  the 
heart  is  "  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked." 
Driven  from  the  chimeras  of  mild  punishment  and  general 
education  as  antidotes  against  the  antagonist  power  of  sin, 
philanthropists  have  at  last  taken  refuge  in  the  infallible 
effects  of  soliiary  confinement.  Punishment,  it  was  said,  is 
the  real  demoraliser  of  society  ;  it  is  our  jaila  which  are  the 
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hotbeda  and  nurseries  of  crime.  Reform  them— separate  the 
hardened  criminal  from  the  apprentice  to  crime — let  solitary 
confinement  teach  its  impressive  le8S0DS,and  confer  its  regular 
habits ;  and  vice,  vith  all  its  concomitant  evils,  viU  disappear 
from  the  land.  At  the  same  time  a  great  impression  vas 
made  on  the  legislature  bj  a  graphic,  and,  in  some  respects, 
just  description  of  the  suffering  in  the  penal  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  general  adoption, 
over  the  whole  empire,  of  the  system  of  loug  imprisonment 
instead  of  transportation,  to  an  extent  previously  unknown 
since  the  system  of  forced  convict-labour  in  the  colonies  waa 
introduced.  All  persons  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject  were  aware  of  the  result  in  which  the  experiment 
wouldtermiDate,and  the  fearful  multiplication  of  irreclaimable 
criminals  to  which  it  would  lead  in  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
But  unfortunately  the  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject  had  scarcely  a  voice  in  the  legislature — the 
current  ran  strong  in  favour  of  lengthened  imprisonment, 
and  the  abolition,  except  in  very  bad  cases,  of  transportation. 
The  judges,  though  all  averse  to  its  introduction,  gave  ample 
scope  to  the  new  system,  and  it  received  in  every  point  of 
view  a  fair  experiment.  Highway  robbers,  housebreaJcers, 
and  habitual  thieves,  received,  in  great  numbers  of  cases, 
sentences  of  imprisonment,  instead  of  transportation  for  life 
or  fourteen  years.  The  jails  at  the  same  time  were  every- 
where improved  ;  a  general  system  of  prison  discipline  was 
adopted  and  enforced  ;  and  solitary  confinement,  with  hard 
labour,  became  almost  universal.  And  what  has  been  the 
result  1  Why,  that  it  has  been  now  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perience, that  even  the  longest  imprisonments,  and  the  best 
system  of  prison  discipline,  have  no  effect,  or  scarcely  any, 
in  reclaiming  offenders  ;  and  that  the  only  effect  of  the  new 
system  has  been,  to  crowd  the  jails  with  convicts  and  the 
streets  with  thieves  ;  to  load  the  counties  with  assessments 
and  the  calendars  with  prisoners  ;  to  starve  New  South 
Wales  for  want  of  adequately  diluted  compulsory  labour, 
and  oppress  Great  Britain  by  the  redundance  of  hardened 
idleness. 

But,  what  is  most  alarming  of  all,  it  has  now  been  com- 
pletely demonstrated,  that  we  are  not  to  look  even  to  the 
general  spread  of  religious  instruction  for  any  immediate  or 
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even  rapid  diminution  of  crime,  or  amelioration  of  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  classes.  We  say  immediate  or  rapid,  be- 
caose  none  can  he  more  sensible  than  ve  are,  that  it  is  thus 
atone  that  crime  in  the  end  is  to  be  arrested,  and  that  the 
efforts  now  making  In  this  respect  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  are  laying  the  only  foundation  whereon  in  future 
times  the  anperatructure  of  a  moral  and  orderly  society  is 
to  be  laid.  But,  as  CTery  system  must  be  tested  by  its  fruits, 
and  these  fruits  in  the  present  forced  and  artificial  state  of 
society  are  so  rapidly  brought  forth — it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  go  on  encouraging  expectations  of  an  early  reformation  of 
society  from  the  extension  of  church  establishments,  the  zeal 
of  dissenters,  or  the  efforts  of  clerical  instructors.  Depend 
upon  it,  half  a  century  must  elapse  before  these  praiseworthy 
and  philanthropic  efforts  produce  any  general  effect  on  the 
frame  of  society.  We  shall  be  fortunate  indeed,  If  in  a 
whole  century  the  existing  erils  are  in  any  material  degree 
lessened,  and  society  has  gone  on  so  long  without  one  of 
those  terrible  conrulsions,  hke  the  French  ReTolutiou,  which 
at  once  destroy  the  prospects  of  the  present  generation  and 
the  hopes  of  the  next. 

The  reason  is,  that  degraded  and  sensual  men  hare  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  religious  truth,  and  a  still  greater  dis- 
taste for  religious  restraint.  The  carnal  man  is  at  war  with 
God.  When  will  this  great  truth,  so  loudly  proclaimed  in 
every  page  of  the  gospel,  be  practically  acknowledged  and 
acted  upon,  even  by  those  who  proclaim  it  most  loudly  from 
the  pulpit  i  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  crime,  and  who  see  exemplified  in  real  life  the  courses  of 
the  wicked,  its  truth  becomes  not  only  evident,  but  of  over- 
whelming importance.  The  strength  of  the  world  consists 
in  its  pleasures  and  enjoyments.  It  is  the  vehemence  of  the 
desire  for  these  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  which  constitutes 
the  fearful  force  of  its  temptations.  The  whole  progress  of 
society,  the  whole  efforts  of  man,  the  whole  accumulations 
of  wealth  are  directed,  in  its  later  stages,  to  augment  these 
desires.  Necessities  in  a  large  portion  of  society  being  pro- 
vided for,  pleasures  only  are  thought  of.  Civilisation  in- 
creases them,  for  it  augments  enjoyment :  commerce,  for  it 
multiplies  the  wealth  by  which  it  is  purchased :  ingenuity, 
for  it  adds  to  the  instruments  of  luxury  :  knowledge,  for  it 
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spreads  an  ardent  and  often  exaggerated  picture  of  its 
gratifications.  The  vhole  efforts  of  man  in  ciriliaed  life  are 
directed  to  tbe  increase  of  human  enjoyment,  the  incite- 
ment of  human  desire.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  if  religion, 
which  prescribes  an  abstinence  from  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
which  enjoins  coBtinence  to  the  sensual,  sobriety  to  the 
drunkard,  reflection  to  the  unheeding,  gentlenesB  to  the 
irascible,  restraint  to  the  Toluptuous,  probity  to  the  avari' 
cious,  punishment  to  the  profligate,  meets  in  such  an  age 
with  Tery  few  votarieB  1  Some,  doubtless,  will  always  be 
found,  who,  disgusted  with  the  profligacy  with  which  they 
are  surrounded,  are  led  only  the  more  rapidly  to  a  life  of 
rectitude  and  duty  by  such  rice ;  but  how  many  are  they 
amidst  the  crowd  of  sensual  and  unreflecting  1  Perhaps  one 
in  twenty.  The  great  mass  pass  qnietly  by  on  the  other 
side  ;  they  do  not  say  there  is  no  Grod,  but  they  lire  alto- 
gether without  God  in  the  world.  In  riun  are  efforts  made 
to  reclaim  the  vicious,  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  in  the  hope  that  when  they  are  old  they 
will  not  desert  it.  The  grown-up  will  not  go  to  church ;  in 
manufacturing  towns  they  will  not  eren  put  on  Sunday's 
clothes,  but  revel  in  intoxication  or  sloth  in  their  working- 
dresses  all  the  Lord's  day  ;  except  when  softened  by  mis- 
fortune, or  roused  by  calamity,  they  will  not  listen,  even  at 
home,  to  the  voice  of  religious  counsel.  Children  may  leam 
their  catechism,  and  repeat  their  responses  at  school ;  but 
when  they  become  men  and  women,  will  they  resist  the 
temptations  by  which  they  are  surrounded  1  Numerous 
congregations  are  often  suddenly  fonned  by  the  planting  of 
an  eloquent  and  earnest  dirine  in  a  densely  peopled  and 
neglected  locality ;  but  where  does  the  congregation  in  general 
come  from  1  Go  into  the  thinned  or  deserted  churches  or 
chapels  in  its  vicinity,  and  you  will  find  you  have  only 
transferred  the  serious  and  Christian  community  frt)m  one 
place  of  worship  to  another. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  these  dangers  affect  only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  community,  and  that,  provided  only  society 
holds  together,  and  property  is  upon  the  whole  secure,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  whether 
its  criminals  are  doubling  or  tripling  every  ten  years,  whether 
its  convicts  are  hanged,  imprisoned,  or  transported.    Donbt- 
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less  that  is  the  Tiew  taken  bj  the  majorit;  of  men,  and  that 
wbidi  erer  makes  them  resist  so  strenuousl;  any  measures 
calculated  to  arrest  the  general  erils  bj  a  forced  contribu- 
tiOD  from  all  classee  of  the  state.  Bat  is  such  a  view  of  so 
very  serious  a  matter  either  justified  by  reasoD,  or  warranted 
by  a  durable  regard  to  self-interest  ?  Considered  in  refer- 
ence odIj  to  immediate  advantage,  and  'vith  a  view  to  avert 
the  much-dreaded  evil  of  an  aasessment,  is  it  expedient  to 
alloT  crime  to  go  on  increasing  at  the  fearM  rate  vhich  it 
has  done  in  this  country  dunng  the  last  forty  yeara  1  Can 
Tve  I'egard  without  disquietude  the  appalling  facts  demon- 
strated by  the  Parliamentary  returns  of  population  and 
commitments — that  the  people  are  augmenting  three  times 
as  fast  in  the  manufacturing  as  in  the  agricultural  districts  ; 
that  detected  and  punished  crime  is  multiplying  in  the 
former  three  times  as  fast  as  the  people  ;  and  crime  really 
committed  three  times  as  much  as  that  which  is  brought  to 
light  ?  What  can  be  expected  from  a  state  in  which  crime, 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  is  thus  increasing  twbntt- 
BETEN  TiMBB  (w/tMi  OS  iTumUnd  in  the  rural?  From  what 
sources  does  the  overwhelming  stream  of  recklessnesB,  profli- 
gacy, and  misery,  which  overflows  our  workhouses  and  fills 
our  jails,  mainly  spring,  but  from  this  prodigious  and  un- 
restrained increase  of  crime  and  depravity  among  the  work* 
ing  classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts  1  Must  not  such 
a  state  of  things  lead  to  a  constant  augmentation  of  poor 
rates,  county  rates,  and  jail  aaaessmenls  ?  And  how  short- 
sighted is  the  policy  which  allows  these  oppressive  burdens 
to  go  on  constantly  increasing,  merely  from  terror  of  incurring 
additional  expense  in  striving  to  arrest  them,  and  hopes  to 
avoid  danger,  like  the  partridge,  by  putting  its  head  in  the 
bush,  and  ceasing  to  look  it  in  the  face  ? 

But  most  of  all,  in  a  public  and  pohtical  view,  is  this 
extraordinary  increase  of  crime  in  our  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts a  subject  of  serious  and  anxious  consideration  to  all 
classes  in  the  state.  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  conceal,  it  is 
folly  to  attempt  to  deny,  that  in  the  dense  masses  of  the 
manufacturers  the  real  danger  of  Great  Britain  is  to  he  found. 
Though  not  amounting,  upon  the  whole,  to  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  nation,  they  are  incomparably  the  most 
alarming  from  their  close  proximity  to  each  other,  the  fierce 
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passioDa  which  the  revolutionary  press  hae  long  noartahed 
among  them,  and  the  perfect  organisation  vfaich,  under  the 
direction  of  the  leaders  of  their  tradea-uniona,  they  have  long 
attained.  The  insurrection  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England,  and  the  violent  strikes  in  Scotland  in  1842, 
may  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  such  an  outbreak,  especially 
when  combined,  aa  the  next  will  almost  certainly  be,  widi 
a  general  rebellion  of  the  Irish  Repealers.  Infinite  local 
mischief,  incredible  destruction  of  life  and  property,  would 
inevitably  follow  any  serious  and  general  insurrection  among 
them — even  though  crushed,  as  in  the  end  it  certainly  would 
be,  by  a  united  effort  of  the  other  classes  in  the  state.  But 
is  the  shock  to  credit,  the  destruction  of  capital,  the  taking 
away  the  bread  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  nothing  in  a 
national  point  of  view  ^  And  what  can  augment  the  dangers 
of  such  local  insurrections  so  much  as  the  acknowledged  fact, 
that  crime  is  making  unprecedented  progress  amongst  them ; 
that  so  general  have  the  causes  of  dissoluteness  become,  that 
whole  masses  are  brought  up  in  depraved  and  reckless 
habits,  on  the  verge  of,  if  not  actually  committing  crime ; 
and  that  "  les  classes  dangereuses"  are  daily  receiving 
additional  accessions  from  the  depraved,  the  dissolute  and 
abandoned  from  all  the  other  ranks  in  the  state. 

Let  us  therefore  no  longer  deceive  ourselves,  or  attempt 
to  deceive  others.  Crime  is  making  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented progress  amongst  us ;  it  is  advancing  with  a 
rapidity  unparalleled  in  any  other  European  state :  if  not 
arrested,  it  will  come  to  render  the  country  unbearable  ;  and 
will  terminate  in  multiplying  to  such  an  extent  "  leg  classes 
dangeremes"  aa  they  have  been  well  denominated  by  the 
French,  as,  on  the  first  serious  political  convulsion,  may 
endanger  the  state.  It  has  advanced  with  undeviating 
and  fearful  rapidity  through  all  the  successive  delusions 
which  have  been  trusted  to  in  the  country  to  check  its 
progress.  With  equal  ease  it  has  cast  aside  the  visions  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  the  advocates  of  lenient  punish~ 
ment,  the  dreams  of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  supporters 
of  general  education,  the  theories  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  the  enemies  of  transportation,  the  hopes  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  the  partisans  of  improved  prison 
discipline  at  home.   Even  the  bleased  arm  of  the  Gospel  has- 
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hitherto  failed  in  checking  its  advance  amongst  us ;  and  it 
nowhere  appears  in  more  appalling  colours  than  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  greatest  and  most  strenuous  efforts  hare  been 
made  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  people. 

To  discover  to  what  causes  this  extraordinary  increase  of 
crime  is  to  be  ascribed,  -we  must  first  examine  the  localities 
in  vhich  it  has  priacipallj  arisen,  and  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  agricultural, 
pastoral,  or  manufacturing  districts.  We  must  then  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  means 
provided  to  restrain  them  in  the  quarters  where  the 
progress  of  crime  has  been  most  alarming;  and  inquire 
whether  the  existing  evils  are  insurmountable  and  unavoid- 
ably or  have  arisen  from  the  supineness,  the  errors,  and 
the  selfishness  of  man.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  which  can  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  far-seeing 
and  humane;  for  it  involves  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures ; — it  may  well 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  selfish,  and  divert  for  a  few 
minutes  the  profligate  from  their  pursuits;  for  on  it  depends 
whether  the  darling  wealth  of  the  former  is  to  be  preserved 
or  destroyed,  and  the  exciting  enjoyments  of  the  other 
arrested  or  sufllered  to  continue. 

To  elucidate  the  first  of  these  questions,  we  subjoin  a 
table,  compiled  from  the  Parliamentary  returns,  exhibiting 
the  progress  of  serious  crime  in  the  principal  counties — 
agricultural,  pastoral,  and  manufacturing — of  the  empire, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  are  unwilling  to  load 
our  pages  with  figures,  and  are  well  aware  how  distasteful 
they  are  to  a  large  dass  of  readers;  and  if  those  results 
were  as  familiar  to  others  as  they  are  to  ourselves,  we 
should  be  too  happy  to  take  them  for  granted,  as  they  do 
first  principles  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  the  means  of  remedy.  But  the  facts  on  this  subject 
have  been  so  often  misrepresented  by  party  or  prejudice, 
and  are  in  themselves  so  generally  unknown,  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  lay  a  foundation  in  authentic  information 
before  proceeding  further  in  the  inquiry.  The  greatest 
dilBculty  which  those  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject  experience  in  such  an  investigation,  is  to  make 
people  believe  their  statements,  even  when  founded  on  the 
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most  exteDsive  practical  kDowledge,  or  the  most  accurate 
statistical  inquiry.  There  is  sum  a  prodigious  difference 
betveen  the  condition  of  mankind  and  the  progreee  of 
cormption  in  the  agricultural  or  pastoral,  and  the  manufac- 
turing or  densely  peopled  districtB,  that  those  accustomed 
to  the  former  vill  not  believe  any  statements  made  regarding 
the  latter.  They  say  they  are  incredible  or  exa^erated; 
that  the  persons  who  make  them  are  t^tes  TnontSes;  that 
their  ideas  are  Tery  vague,  and  their  suggestions  utterly 
unvorthy  the  consideration  either  of  men  of  sense  or  of 
Government.  With  such  deplorable  illusions  does  ignorance 
repel  the  suggestions  of  knowledge;  theory,  of  experience; 
selfishness,  of  philanthropy ;  cotvardice,  of  resolution.  Thus 
nothing  whatever  is  done  to  remedy  or  avert  the  existing 
evils :  the  districts  not  endangered  unite  as  one  man  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  form  a  general  system  for  the  aUevia- 
tion  of  misery  or  diminution  of  crime  in  those  that  are,  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  unendangered  districts  in  Uie 
legislature  gives  them  the  means  of  effectually  doing  so. 
The  evils  in  the  endangered  districts  are  such,  that  it  is 
universally  f^t  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  local  remedy 
or  aUeviation.  Thus,  betveen  the  two,  nothing  whatever 
is  done  to  arrest,  or  guard  against,  the  existing  or  impend- 
ing evils.  Meanwhile  destitution,  profligacy,  sensuality,  and 
crime,  advance  with  unheard-of  rapidity  in  tjie  manufacturing 
districts,  and  the  dangeroos  classes  there  massed  together 
combine  every  three  or  four  years  in  some  general  stnke  or 
alarming  insurrection,  which,  while  it  lasts,  excites  universal 
terror,  and  is  succeeded,  when  suppressed,  by  the  same 
deplorable  system  of  supineness,  selfiabness,  and  infatuation. 
The  table  in  the  note*  exhibits  the  number  of  commit- 

*  Table  Bhoning  the  number  of  commitmenlB  for  geiioui  otudm,  and  popnlm- 
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ments  for  serious  offences,  with  the  population  of  each,  of 
eight  counties — pastoral,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing — 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1841.  We  take  the 
returns  for  that  jear,  both  because  it  was  the  year  in 
which  the  census  was  taken,  and  because  the  succeeding 
year,  1842,  being  the  year  of  the  great  outbreak  in 
England  and  violent  strike  in  Scotland,  the  figures,  both 
in  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  may  be  supposed  to 
exhibit  a  more  unfavourable  result  for  the  manufacturing 
districts  than  a  fair  average  of  years  authorise.  From  this 
table,  it  appears  that  the  vast  preponderance  of  crime  is  to 
be  found  in  the  manufacturing  or  densely-peopled  districts, 
and  that  the  proportion  per  cent  of  commitments  which 
they  exhibit,  as  compared  with  the  population,  is  generally 
three,  often  five  times,  what  appeai-s  in  the  purely  agricul- 
turfd  and  pastoral  districts.  The  comparative  criminality 
of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  pastoral  districts 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  accurately  measured  hy  these 
returns,  because  so  many   of  the  agricultural    counties. 
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especiallj  in  England,  are  oyerepread  with  tovns  and 
maBufactories  or  collieries.  Thus  Kent  and  Shropshire 
are  classed  vith  agricultural  counties,  though  part  of  the 
former  is  in  fact  a  suburb  of  London,  and  part  of  the  latter 
overspread  with  demoralising  coal-mines.  The  entire  vant 
of  anj  police  force  in  some  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
counties,  as  Lanarkshire,  by  permitting  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  tho  crimes  in  the  rural  districts  to  go  unpunished,  exhibits 
a  far  leas  amount  of  criminality  than  would  be  brought  to 
light  under  a  more  vigilant  system.  But  still  there  is 
enough  in  this  table  to  attract  serious  and  instructive 
attention.  It  appears  that  the  average  of  six  pastoral 
counties  exhibits  an  average  of  1  commitment  for  serious 
offences  out  of  1 274  souls :  of  nine  counties,  partly  agri- 
cultural and  partly  manufacturing,  of  1  in  707 :  and  of 
eight  manufacturing  and  mining,  of  1  in  519 !  And  the 
difference  between  individual  counties  is  still  more  remark- 
able, especially  when  counties  purely  agricultural  or  pastoral 
can  he  compared  with  those  for  the  most  part  manufactur- 
ing or  mining.  Thus  the  proportion  of  commitment  for 
serious  crime  in  the  pastoral  counties  of 

Anglesey,  is   .                                                .  1  in  3900 
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Further,  the  statistical  returns  of  crime  demonstrate,  not 
only  that  such  is  the  present  state  of  crime  in  the  densely 
peopled  and   manufacturing  districts,  compared   to   what 
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obtains  in  the  agricultural  or  pastoral,  but  that  the  tendency 
of  matters  is  still  worse;*  and  that,  great  as  has  been 
the  increase  of  population  during  the  last  thirty  years  in 
the  manufacturing  and  densely  peopled  districts,  the  pro- 
gress of  crime  has  been  still  greater  and  more  alarming. 
From  the  iastructiTe  and  curious  tables  below,  constructed 
from  the  criminal  returns  given  in  Porter's  Parliamentary 
Tables,  and  the  returns  of  the  census  taken  in  1821,  1831, 
and  1841,  it  appears,  that  while  in  some  of  the  purely 
pastoral  counties,  such  as  Selkirk  and  Anglesey,  crime  has 
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remaiDed  during  the  last  twenty  years  nearly  statioDary, 
and  in  some  of  the  purely  agricultural,  such  as  Perth  and 
Aberdeen,  it  has  considerably  diminished,  in  the  agricol- 
tural  and  mining  or  manufacturing,  snch  as  Shropshire  and 
Kent,  it  has  doubled  during  the  same  period  :  and  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  such  as  Lancashire, 
Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  and  RenirevBhire,  more  than 
tripled  in  the  same  time.  It  appears,  from  the  same 
authentic  sources  of  information,  that  the  progress  of  crime 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  much  more  rapid  in 
the  manufacturing  and  densely  peopled  than  in  the  simply 
densely  peopled  districts  ;  for  in  Middlesex,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  population  has  advanced  about  fifty  per  cent, 
and  serious  crime  has  increased  in  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion, having  swelled  from  2480  to  3586  :  whereas  in 
Lancashire,  during  the  same  period,  population  has  advanced 
also  fifty  per  cent,  but  serious  crime  has  considerably  more 
than  doubled,  having  risen  from  1716  to  3987. 

Here,  then,  we  are  at  length  on  firm  ground  in  point  of 
fact.  Several  writers  of  the  Liberal  school,  who  had  a 
partiality  for  manufactures,  because  their  chief  political 
supporters  were  to  be  found  among  that  class  of  society, 
have  laboured  hard  to  show  that  manufactures  are  noways 
detrimental  either  to  health  or  morals ;  and  that  the 
immorality  and  crime  of  the  manufacturing  counties  were  in 
no  respect  greater  than  those  of  the  pastoral  or  agricultural 
districts.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  has  uniformly 
revolted  against  tbis  absurdity,  so  completely  contrary  to 
what  experience  everywhere  tells  in  a  language  not  to  be 
misunderstood ;  but  it  has  now  been  completely  disproved 
by  the  Parliamentary  returns.  The  criminal  statistics  have 
exposed  this  fallacy  as  completely,  in  reference  to  the 
difierent  degrees  of  depravity  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  as  the  Registrar-general's  returns  have,  in  r^ard  to 
the  different  degrees  of  salubrity  in  employments,  and 
mortality  in  rural  districts  and  manufacturing  places.  It 
now  distinctly  appeals  that  crime  is  greatly  more  prevalent^ 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  in  densely  peopled  than  in 
thinly  inhabited  localities,  and  that  it  is  maldng  far  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  former  situation  than  the  latto*.  Statistics 
are  not  to  be  despised  when  they  thus,  at  once  and  de^ndrelj. 
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disprove  etrore  so  assiduoualj  spread,  maintaiaed  by  -writers 
of  such  respectability,  and  supported  by  such  large  and 
powerful  bodies  in  the  state. 

Nor  cau  it  be  urged  vitfa  the  slightest  degree  of  founda- 
tion, that  this  greater  criminality  in  the  manufacturing  and 
densely  peopled  districts  is  o^ng  to  a  police  force  being  more 
generally  established  than  in  the  agricultural  or  pastoral,  and 
thus  crime  being  more  thoroughly  detected  in  the  former 
situation  than  the  latter.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  several 
of  the  greatest  manufacturing  counties,  particntarly  Lanark- 
shire, there  is  no  police  at  all ;  and  the  criminal  establish- 
ment is  just  what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  In  the  next 
place,  as  already  shown,  a  police  force  is  the  consequence 
of  &  previous  va£t  accumulation  of  crime,  and  is  never 
established  till  the  risk  of  life  and  insecurity  to  property  bad 
rendered  it  unbearable.  Being  always  established  by  the 
voluntary  assessment  of  the  inhabitants,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  an  efficient  police  never  can  be  called  into 
existence  but  by  such  an  increase  of  crime  as  has  rendered 
it  a  matter  of  necessity. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  having  approached  the  whole 
truth,  if  we  have  merely  ascertained,  upon  authentic  evidence, 
that  crime  is  greatly  more  prevalent  in  the  manufacturing 
than  the  rural  districts.  That  will  probably  be  generally 
conceded  ;  and  the  preceding  details  have  been  given  merely 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  difference,  and  the  rapid  steps 
which  it  is  taking.  It  is  more  material  to  inquire  what  are 
the  causes  of  this  superior  profligacy  of  manufacturing  to 
rural  districts  ;  and  whether  it  arises  unavoidably  from  the 
nature  of  their  respective  employments,  or  is  in  some  d^piee 
within  the  reach  of  human  amendment  or  prevention. 

It  is  usual  for  persons  who  are  not  practically  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  to  represent  manufacturing  occupations  as 
necessarily  and  inevitably  hnrtfiil  to  the  human  mind.  The 
crowding  together,  it  is  said,  young  persons,  of  different  sexes 
and  in  great  numbers,  in  the  hot  atmosphere  and  damp 
OGCupatioDB  of  factories  or  mines,  is  nece^arily  destructive 
to  morality,  and  ruinous  to  r^larity  of  habit.  The  passions 
are  excited  by  proximity  of  situation  or  indecent  exposure  ; 
infant  labour  early  emancipates  the  joung  from  parental 
control ;    domestic  subordination,  the  true  foundatioD  for 
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social  TU-tue,  is  destroyed;  the  yoang  are  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion before  they  have  acquired  strength  to  resist  it;  and  fice 
spreads  the  more  extensivelj  from  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
estabhshmenta  on  vhich  the  manufacturing  greatness  of  the 
country  depends.  Such  views  are  generally  entertained  by 
vriters  on  the  social  state  of  the  country ;  and  being 
implicitly  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  the  community,  the 
thinking  part  of  the  nation  has  abandoned  itself  to  a  sort 
of  despair  on  the  eubject,  and,  regarding  manufacturing 
districts  as  the  necessary  and  unaroidahle  hotbed  of  crimes, 
striyes  only  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  contagion  into 
the  rural  parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  certain  d^;ree  of  truth  in  these  observations ; 
but  they  are  much  exaggerated,  and  it  is  not  in  these  causes 
that  the  principal  sources  of  the  profligacy  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  is  to  be  found. 

The  real  cause  of  the  demoralisation  of  manufacturing 
tovns  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  employment 
vhich  the  people  there  receive,  so  much  as  in  the  manner  in 
'which  they  are  brought  together,  the  unhappy  prevalence  of 
general  strikes,  and  the  prodigious  multitudes  who  are  cast 
down  by  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life,  or  the  profligacy  of 
their  parents,  into  a  situation  of  want,  wretchedness,  and 
despair. 

Consider  how,  during  the  last  half  century,  the  people 
have  been  brought  bother  in  the  great  manufacturing 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
progress  of  manufacturing  industry  during  that  period,*  that 
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it  has  altogether  outstripped  the  powers  of  population  ta  the 
dtstricta  where  it  was  going  forward,  and  occasioned  a 
prodigious  influx  of  persons  from  ditferent  and  distant 
quarters,  who  hare  migrated  from  their  paternal  homes,  and 
settled  in  the  manufacturiDg  districts,  never  to  return. 
Authentic  evidence  proves,  that  not  less  than  two  millions 
of  persons  have,  in  this  waj,  heen  transferred  to  the 
manufacturing  counties  of  the  north  of  England  within 
the  last  forty  years,  chiefly  from  the  agricultural  counties 
of  the  south  of  that  kingdom,  or  from  Ireland.  Not  less 
than  350,000  persons  have,  during  the  same  period, 
immigrated  into  the  two  manufacturing  counties  of  Lanark 
and  Renfrew  alone,  in  Scotland,  chiefly  from  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  or  north  of  Ireland.  No  such  astonishing 
migration  of  the  human  species  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
to  settle  on  so  small  a  space,  is  on  record  in  the  whole 
annals  of  the  world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
increase  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  immi- 
gration ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  such  is  the  unhealthiness 
of  manufacturing  towns,  especially  to  young  children,  that, 
BO  far  from  being  able  to  add  to  their  numbers,  they  are 
hardly  erer  able,  without  extraneous  addition,  to  maintain 
them. 

Various  causes  hare  combined  to  produce  demoralisation 
among  the  vast  crowd,  thus  suddenly  attracted,  by  the  allur- 
ing prospect  of  high  wages  and  steady  employment,  from  the 
rural  to  the  manufacturing  districts.  In  the  first  place, 
they  acquired  wealth  before  they  had  learned  how  to  use  it — 
and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  cause  of  the  rapid 
degeneracy  of  mankind.  High  wages  flowed  in  upon  them 
before  they  had  acquired  the  artificial  wants  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  they  could  be  innocently  spent.  Thence  the 
general  recourse  to  the  grosser  and  sensual  enjoyments, 
which  are  powerfiil  alike  on  the  savage  and  the  sage.  Men 
who,  iu  the  wilds  of  Ireland  or  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
were  glad  if  they  could  get  three  or  four  shillings  a-week, 
or  in  Sussex  ten,  suddenly  found  themselves,  as  cotton- 
spinners,  iron-moulders,  colliers,  or  mechanics,  in  possession 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings.  Meanwhile,  their  habits 
and  inclinations  had  undergone  scarce  any  alteration  ;  they 
had  no  taste  for  comfort  in  dress,  lodging,  or  furniture  ;  and 
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aa  to  laying  b;  money,  the  thing,  of  coarse,  was  not  for  a 
momoDt  thought  of.  Thiu,  this  vast  addition  to  their  in- 
comes was  spent  almoet  ezclusiTely  on  eating  and  drinking. 
The  extent  to  which  gross  seasoal  enjoyment  'was  thus 
spread  among  these  first  settlers  in  the  regions  of  codi~ 
mercial  opulence,  is  incredible.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  aboTe  a  million  a-year  is  annnally  spent  in  Glasgov 
on  afdent  spirits  ;*  and  it  has  recently  been  asserted  by 
a  respectable  and  intelligent  operative  in  Manchester,  that, 
in  that  city,  £750,000  more  is  annually  spent  on  beer 
and  spirits,  than  on  the  purchase  of  provisions.  Is  it 
surprising  that  a  large  part  of  the  progeny  of  a  generation 
which  has  embraced  sach  habits,  should  be  sunk  in  sensu- 
ality and  profligacy,  and  afford  a  never-failing  supply  for 
the  prisons  and  transport  ships  i  It  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  sudden  corruption  which  invariably  overtakes  northern 
conquerors,  when  they  settle  in  the  regions  of  sontbem 
opulence. 

Another  powerful  cause  which  promote  the  corruption  of 
men,  when  thus  suddenly  congregated  together  from  different 
quarters  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  is,  that  the  restraints 
of  character,  relationship,  and  vicinity  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, lost  in  the  crowd.  Everybody  knows  what  powerful 
influence  public  opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  their  relations, 
friends,  and  acquaintances,  exercises  on  all  men  in  their 
native  seats,  or  when  living  for  any  length  of  time  in  one 
situation.  It  forms,  in  fact,  next  to  religion,  the  most  effec- 
tive restraint  on  vice,  and  incitement  to  rirtue,  that  exists 
in  the  world.  But  when  several  hundred  thousand  of  the 
working  classes  are  suddenly  huddled  together  in  densely 
peopled  localities,  this  invaluable  check  is  wholly  lost.  Nay, 
what  is  worse,  it  is  rolled  over  to  the  other  side,  and  forms 
an  additional  incentive  to  licentiousness.  The  poor  in  these 
situations  have  no  neighbours  who  care  for  tbem,  or  even 
know  their  names  ;  but  they  are  surrounded  by  multitudes 
who  are  willing  to  accompany  tbem  in  the  career  of  sen- 
suality. They  are  unknown  alike  to  each  other,  and  to  any 
persons  of  respectability  or  property  iu  their  vicinity.  Phi- 
lanthropy seeks  in  vain  for  virtue  amidst  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  unknown  names ;  charity  itself  is 

*  Aliton  on  Popidatioiti  u.    Appendix,  A. 
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repelled  by  the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to  reliere  the 
stupeodoDS  mass  of  destitution  which  foUova  in  the  train 
of  such  enonnoas  accumulation  of  numbers.  Every  indivi- 
dual  or  Tolontarj  effort  is  overlooked  amidst  the  prodigious 
multitude,  as  it  was  in  the  Moscow  campaign  of  Napoleon. 
Thus  the  most  powerful  restraints  on  human  conduct — cha- 
racter, relations,  neighbourhood — are  lost  upon  mankind  at 
the  very  time  when  their  salutary  influence  is  most  required 
to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  increasing  temptations  aris- 
ing from  density  of  numbers  and  a  vast  increase  of  wages. 
Multitudes  remove  responsibility  without  weakening  passion. 
Isolation  insures  concealment  without  adding  to  resolution. 
This  is  the  true  cause  of  the  more  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
character  of  the  poor  than  the  rich,  when  placed  in  such 
dense  localities.  The  latter  have  a  neighbourhood  to  watch 
them,  because  their  station  renders  them  conspicuous — the 
former  have  none. 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  the  causes  which  demoralise  the 
urban  and  mining  population,  we  most  place  the  frequency 
of  those  strikes  which  unhappily  have  now  become  so  com- 
mon as  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  a  wet  season, 
even  in  our  humid  climate.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
there  have  been  six  great  strikes  :  viz.  in  1826,  1828, 1834, 
1837,  1842,  and  1844.  All  of  these  have  kept  multitudes 
of  the  labouring  poor  idle  for  months  together.  Incalculable 
is  the  demoralisation  thus  produced  upon  the  great  mass  of 
the  working  classes.  We  speak  not  of  the  actual  increase 
of  commitments  during  the  continuance  of  a  great  strike, 
though  that  increase  is  so  considerable  that  it  in  geoend 
augments  them  in  a  single  year  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.* 
We  allude  to  the  far  more  general  and  lasting  causes  of 
demoraUsatioQ  which  arise  from  the  arraying  of  one  portion 
of  the  community  in  fierce  hostility  against  another,  the 
wretchedness  which  is  spread  among  multitudes  by  months 

•  Commitmenta : — 

LuukAln.             L4Deutalr«.          BtaSxddiln.  YoUife*. 

1836          ...         451          ...          2,26S  ...          666  ...  l,Sfi3 

1887t      ...         S6S        ...        3,809  ...         908  ...  1,378 

1B41         ...        513        ...        S,987  ...      IfitS  ...  1,695 

t,«97  ...      1,«85  ...  3,698 

i.16^— Pari.  P<^er  if  Crime,  1813,  p.  69. 
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of  compulsory  idleness,  and  the  not  less  ruinooa  effect  of 
deprilTing  them  of  occupation  during  such  protracted  periods. 
When  we  recollect  that  such  is  the  vehemence  of  party 
feeling  produced  hy  these  disastrous  combinations,  that  it 
80  far  obliterates  all  sense  of  right  and  vrong  as  generally 
to  make  their  members  countenance  contumely  and  insult, 
sometimes  even  robbery,  fire-raising,  and  murder,  committed 
on  innocent  persons  who  are  only  striving  to  earn  an  honest 
lirelihood  for  themselves  by  bard  labour,  but  in  opposition 
to  the  strike ;  and  that  it  induces  twenty  and  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  an  unknown  committtee,  who  have  power  to  force  them 
to  do  what  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  or  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  never  ventured  to  attempt — to  abstain  from  labour, 
and  endure  want  and  starvation  for  months  together,  for  an 
object  of  which  they  often  in  secret  disapprove — it  may  be 
conceived  how  widespread  and  fatal  is  the  confusion  of  moral 
principle,  and  the  habits  of  idleness  and  insubordination 
thus  produced.  Their  effects  invariably  appear  for  a  course 
of  years  afterwards,  in  the  increased  roll  of  criminal  commit- 
ments, and  the  number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who, 
loosened  by  these  protracted  periods  of  idleness,  never  after- 
wards regain  habits  of  regularity  and  industry.  Nor  is  the 
evil  lessened  by  the  blind  infatuation  with  which  it  is  uni- 
formly regarded  by  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  and 
the  obstinate  resistance  they  make  to  all  measures  calculated 
to  arrest  the  violence  of  these  combinations,  in  consequence 
of  the  expense  with  which  they  would  probably  be  attended 
— a  supineneas  which,  by  leaving  the  coast  constantly  clear 
to  the  terrors  of  such  associations,  and  promising  impunity 
to  their  crimes,  operates  as  a  continual  bounty  on  their 
recurrence. 

Infant  labour,  unhappily  now  so  frequent  in  all  kinds  of 
factories,  and  the  great  prevalence  of  female  workers,  is 
another  evil  of  a  very  serious  kind  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  question, 
recently  so  fiercely  agitated  in  the  Legislature,  as  to  the 
practicabihty  of  substituting  a  compulsory  ten-hours'  bill 
for  the  twelve  hours'  at  present  in  operation.  Anxious  to 
avoid  all  topics  on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinioti 
among  able  and  patriotic  men,  we  merely  state  this  prera- 
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lence  and  precocity  of  juTenile  labour  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  as  a  fact  which  all  must  deplore,  and 
which  is  attended  with  the  most  unhappy  effects  on  the 
rising  generation.  The  great  majority,  probably  nine-tenths, 
of  all  the  workers  in  cotton-mills  or  printfields,  are  females. 
We  hare  heard  much  of  the  profligacy  and  licentiousness 
which  pervade  such  eatablishments  ;  but  though  that  may 
be  too  true  in  some  cases,  it  is  far  from  being  uniTersal,  or 
even  general ;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  female 
virtue  being  as  jealously  guarded  and  effectually  preserved 
in  such  establishments,  as  in  the  most  secluded  rural  districts. 
The  real  evils  —  and  they  follow  universally  from  such 
employment  of  juvenile  females  in  great  numbers  in  laborious 
but  lucrative  employment — are  the  emancipation  of  the 
young  from  parental  control,  the  temptation  held  oat  to 
idleness  in  the  parents  from  the  possibility  of  living  on  their 
children,  and  the  disqualifying  the  girls  for  performing  all 
the  domestic  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  in  after  life. 

These  evils  are  real,  general,  and  of  ruinous  consequence. 
When  children — from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  in  some  estab- 
lishments, of  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  all — are  able  to  earn 
wages  varying  frx>m  Ss.  6d.  to  6s.  a-week,  they  soon  become 
in  practice  independent  of  parental  control.  The  strongest 
of  all  securities  for  filial  obedience — a  sense  of  dependence 
— is  destroyed.  The  children  assert  the  right  of  self- 
government,  because  they  bear  the  burden  of  self-mainte- 
nance. Nature,  in  the  ordinary  case,  has  effectually  guarded 
against  this  premature  and  fatal  emancipation  of  the  young, 
by  the  protracted  period  of  weakness  during  childhood  and 
adolescence,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  serious  labour 
being  undertaken  before  the  age  when  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  firmness  has  been  acquired.  But  the  steam-engine, 
amidst  its  other  marveb,  has  entirely  destroyed,  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence,  this  happy  and  necessary  exemption 
of  infiincy  from  labour.  Steam  is  the  moving  power ;  it 
exerts  the  strength  ;  the  human  machine  is  required  only  to 
lift  a  web  periodically,  or  damp  a  roller,  or  twirl  a  film 
round  the  finger,  to  which  the  hands  of  infancy  are  as  ade- 
quate as  those  of  mature  age.  Hence  the  general  employ- 
ment of  children,  and  especially  girls,  in  such  employments. 
They  are  equally  serviceable  as  men  or  women,  and  they 
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are  more  docile,  cheaper,  and  less  given  to  strikes.  Bat  as 
these  children  eaxu  their  ovn  sub^teiice,  they  soon  become 
rebellious  to  parental  authority,  and  exercise  the  freedom 
of  middle  life  as  soon  as  they  feel  its  passions,  and  before 
they  have  acquired  its  self-control. 

If  the  effect  of  such  premature  emimcipation  of  the  yonng 
is  hurtful  to  them,  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  pemicions  to 
their  parents.  Labour  is  generally  irksome  to  man  ;  it  is 
seldom  persevered  in  after  the  period  of  its  necessity  has 
passed.  When  parents  find  that,  by  sending  three  or  four 
children  out  to  the  mills  or  into  the  mines,  they  can  get 
18s.  or  208.  a-week  -without  doing  anything  themselTeB, 
they  soon  come  to  abridge  the  duration  and  cost  of  ednca- 
tion,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  arrival  of  the  happy  period 
Then  they  may  live  on  their  offspring,  not  their  ofispring 
on  them.  Thus  the  purest  and  best  affections  of  the  heart 
are  obliterated  on  tbe  very  threshold  of  life.  That  best 
school  of  disinterestedness  and  virtue,  the  domestic  hearth, 
where  generosity  and  self-control  are  called  forth  in  the 
parents,  and  gratitude  and  affection  in  tlie  children,  from 
the  very  circumBtance  of  the  dependence  of  the  latter  on  the 
former,  is  destroyed.  It  is  vorse  than  destroyed — it  is 
made  the  parent  of  wickedness  :  it  exists,  but  it  exists  only 
to  nourish  the  selfish  and  debasing  passions.  Children 
come  to  be  looked  on,  not  as  objects  of  affection,  but  aa 
instruments  of  gain  ;  not  as  forming  the  first  duty  of  life  and 
calling  forth  its  highest  energies,  but  as  affording  the  first 
mefma  of  relaxing  from  labour,  and  permitting  a  relapse  into 
indolence  and  sensuaUty.  The  children  are,  practically 
speaking,  sold  for  slaves,  and — oh  !  unutterable  horror ! — 
the  sellers  are  their  own  parents  !  Unbounded  is  the  demo- 
ndisation  produced  by  tliis  monstrous  perversion  of  the  first 
principles  of  nature.  Thence  it  is  that  it  is  generally  found, 
that  all  the  beneficent  provisions  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
protection  of  infant  labour  are  so  generally  evaded,  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  any  law,  how  stringent  soever, 
could  protect  them.  The  reason  is  apparent.  The  parents 
of  the  children  are  the  chief  violators  of  the  taw  ;  for  the 
sake  of  profit  they  send  them  out,  the  instant  they  can  work, 
to  the  mills  or  the  mines.  Those  whom  nature  has  made 
their  protectors  have  become  their  oppressors.     The  thirat 
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for  idleness,  intoxication,  or  sensuality,  ha^  turned  the 
strongest  of  the  generous  into  the  most  malignant  of  the 
sellish  passions. 

The  habits  acquired  by  such  precocious  employment  of 
young  women  are  not  less  deatructive  of  their  ultimate 
utility  and  respectability  in  life.  Habituated  from  their 
earliest  years  to  one  undeyiating  mechanical  employment, 
they  acquire  great  skill  in  it,  but  grov  up  utterly  ignorant 
of  anything  else.  We  speak  not  of  ignorance  of  reading  or 
vriting,  but  of  ignorance  in  still  more  momentous  particu- 
lars, with  reference  to  their  usefulness  in  life  as  vives  and 
mothers.  They  can  neither  bake  nor  brew,  wash  nor  iron, 
sew  nor  knit.  The  finest  London  lady  is  not  more  utterly 
inefficient  than  they  are,  for  any  other  object  but  the  one 
mechanical  occupation  to  which  they  hare  been  habituated. 
They  can  neither  dam  a  stocking  nor  sew  on  a  button.  As 
to  making  porridge  or  washing  a  handkerchief,  the  thing  is 
out  of  the  question.  Their  food  is  cooked  out  of  doors  by 
persons  who  provide  the  lodging-houses  in  which  they  dwell 
— they  are  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  like  fine  ladies,  by 
milliners  and  dressmakers.  This  is  not  the  result  of  fashion, 
caprice,  or  indolence,  but  of  the  entire  concentration  of  their 
faculties,  mental  and  coi*poreal,  from  their  earliest  years,  on 
one  limited  mechanical  object.  They  are  unfit  to  be  any 
man's  wife — still  more  unKt  to  be  any  child's  mother.  Wo 
hear  little  of  this  from  philanthropists  or  education-mongers ; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  the  least,  because  the  mosb 
generally  diffused,  evil  connected  with  our  manufacturing 
industry. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  cause  of  the  mass  of  crime  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts  of  the  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prodigious  number  of  persons,  especially  in 
infancy,  who  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution,  and  pre- 
cipitated into  the  very  lowest  stations  of  life,  in  consequence 
of  the  namerouB  ills  to  which  ail  flesh — but  especially  all 
flesh  in  manufacturing  communities — is  heir.  Our  limits 
preclude  the  possibility  of  entering  into  all  the  branches  of 
this  immense  subject :  we  shall  content  ourselyes,  tlierefore, 
with  referring  to  one,  which  seems  of  itself  perfectly  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  increase  of  crime,  which  at  first  sight 
appears  so  alarming.    This  is  the  immense  proportion  of 
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deaiitate  utidowa  with  families,  vho,  in  such  circumstances, 
find  themselves  immovably  fixed  in  places  where  they  can 
neither  bring  up  their  children  decently,  nor  get  away  to 
other  and  less  peopled  localities. 

From  the  admirable  statistical  retmma  of  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  poor  in  France,  prepared  for  the  Bureau  da 
llntSrieta-e,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  widows  in  that 
country  amounts  to  the  enormous  number  of  1,738,000.* 
This,  out  of  a  population  now  of  about  34,000,000,  is  as 
Dearly  as  possible  one  in  twenty  of  the  entire  population  ! 
Population  is  advancing  much  more  rapidly  in  Great  Britain 
than  France  ;  for  in  the  former  country  it  is  doubUng  in 
about  60  years,  in  the  latter  in  106.  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  proportion  of  widows  must  be  greater  in  this 
country  than  in  France,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, where  early  marriages,  from  the  ready  employment 
for  youug  children,  are  so  frequent ;  and  early  deaths,  from 
the  unhealthiness  of  employment  or  contagious  disorders, 
are  so  common.  But  call  the  proportion  of  the  same  :  let 
it  be  taken  at  a  twentieth  part  of  the  existing  population. 
At  this  rate,  the  2,000,000  of  strangers  who,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  have  been  thrown  into  the  four  northera 
counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  Stafford,  and  Warwick,  must 
contain  at  this  moment  a  hundred  thousand  widows.  The 
usual  average  of  a  family  is  two  and  a  half  children — caU 
it  two  only.  There  will  thus  be  found  to  be  200,000 
children  belonging  to  these  100,000  widows.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  great  majority,  probably  four- 
fifths  of  this  immense  body,  most  be  in  a  state  of  destitution. 
We  know  in  what  state  the  fatherless  and  widows  are  in 
their  affliction,  and  who  has  commanded  as  to  visit  them. 
On  the  most  moderate  calculation,  250,000,  or  an  eighth  of 
the  whole  population,  must  be  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
privation.  And  in  Scotland,  where,  during  the  same  period 
of  forty  years,  350,000  strangers  have  been  suddenly  huddled 
together  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  the  proportion  may  be 
presumed  to  be  the  same  ;  or,  in  other  words,  ihiriy  thousand 
widows  and  orphans  are  constantly  there  in  a  state  deserving 
of  pity,  and  requiring  support,  hardly  any  of  whom  receive 
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more  from  the  parieh  fuDda  than  a  shilling  a-week,  even  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  whole  familj.* 

The  proportion  of  widows  and  orphans  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation, though  without  doubt  in  some  degree  aggravated  by 
the  early  marriages  and  unhealthy  employments  incident  to 
manufacturing  districts,  may  he  supposed  to  be  not  materially 
different  in  one  age,  or  part  of  the  country,  from  another.  The 
widow  and  the  orphan,  as  well  as  the  poor,  will  be  always 
with  us  ;  but  the  peculiar  circumstance  which  renders  their 
condition  so  deplorable  in  the  dense  and  suddenly  peopled 
manufacturing  districts  is,  that  the  poor  have  been  brought 
together  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  all  the  ordinar}' 
means  of  providing  for  the  relief  of  such  casualties  fails  ; 
while  the  causes  of  mortality  among  them  are  periodically 
so  fearful,  as  to  produce  a  vast  and  sudden  increase  of  the 
most  destitute  classes,  altogether  outstripping  all  possible 
means  of  local  or  voluntary  relief  During  the  late  typhus 
fever  in  Glasgow,  in  the  years  1836  and  1837,  above  30,000 
of  the  poor  took  the  epidemic,  of  whom  3300  died-f  Id 
the  first  eight  months  of  1843  alone,  32,000  persons  in 
Glasgow  were  seized  with  fever.J  Out  of  1000  families, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  visited  by  the  police,  in  conjunction 
with  the  visitors  for  the  distribution  of  the  great  fund 
raised  by  subscription  in  1841,  680  were  found  to  be  widows, 
who,  with  their  families,  amounted  to  above  2000  persons, 
all  is  the  most  abject  state  of  wretchedness  and  want.§  On 
so  vast  a  scale  do  the  causes  of  human  destruction  and 
demoralisation  act,  when  men  are  torn  up  from  their  native 
seats  by  tbe  irresistible  magnet  of  commercial  wealth,  and 
congregated  together  in  masses,  resembling  rather  the  armies 
of  Timour  and  Napoleon  than  anything  else  ever  witnessed 
in  the  transactions  of  men. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  source  of  demoralisation,  destitu- 

*  PreviouB  to  Uie  Uta  change  in  the  Bcotcb  poor-lam. 
t  Ferw  pAtieoti,  Qlugow,  18S6-T— 
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tion,  and  crime  in  the  manufacturing  districU.  It  arises 
from  the  sudden  congregation  of  hnman  beings  in  such  fear- 
ful multitudes  together,  that  all  the  usual  alleTiationa  of 
human  sufferiog,  or  modes  of  providing  for  human  indigence, 
entirely  fail.  We  wonder  at  the  rapid  increaae  of  crime  in 
the  manufacturing  districte,  forgetting  that  a  squalid  mass 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  human  beings  are  con- 
atantlj  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  society  in  a  few  coun- 
ties, in  such  circumstances  of  destitution,  that  recklessness 
and  crime  arise  naturally,  it  may  almost  be  said  unaYoidably, 
amongst  them.  And  it  is  in  the  midst  of  such  gigantic 
causes  of  evil — of  causes  arising  from  the  extraordinary  and 
unparalleled  influx  of  mankind  into  the  manufacturing 
districts  during  the  last  forty  years — that  we  are  gravely 
told  that  it  is  to  be  arrested  by  education  and  moral  training, 
by  infant  schools  and  shortened  hours  of  labour,  by  multi- 
plication of  ministers  and  sohtary  imprisonment !  All  these 
are  very  good  things ;  each  in  its  way  is  calculated  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  good  ;  and  their  united  action  upon  the 
whole  will  doubtless,  in  process  of  time,  produce  some  im- 
pression upon  the  aspect  of  society,  even  in  the  densely 
peopled  manufacturing  dbtricts.  As  to  their  producing  any 
immediate  effect,  or  in  any  sensible  degree  arresting  tho 
prodigious  amount  of  misery,  destitution  and  crime  which 
pervades  them,  you  might  as  well  have  tried,  by  the  school- 
master, to  arrest  the  horrors  of  the  Moscow  retreat. 

That  the  causes  which  have  now  been  mentioned  are  the 
true  sources  of  the  rapid  progress  of  crime  and  general 
demoralisation  of  our  m^mufacturing  and  mining  districts, 
must  be  evident  from  this  circumstance,  welt  known  to 
all  who  are  practically  conversant  with  the  subject,  but 
to  a  great  degree  unattended  to  by  the  majority  of  men,  and 
that  is,  that  the  prodigious  stream  of  depravity  and  corrup- 
tion which  prevails,  is  far  from  being  equally  and  generally 
diffused  through  society,  even  in  the  densely  peopled  districts 
where  it  is  most  alarming,  but  is  in  a  great  degree  confined  to 
the  very  lowest  class.  It  is  from  that  lowest  class  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  crime,  and  nearly  all  the  professional  crime, 
which  is  felt  as  so  great  an  evil  in  society,  flows.  Doubtless 
in  all  classes  there  are  some  wicked,  many  selfish  and  in- 
human men  ;  and  a  beneficent  Deity,  in  the  final  allotmeat 
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of  rewards  and  puDishments,  tUI  take  largely  into  account 
both  the  opportunities  of  doing  well  which  the  better  classes 
have  abused,  and  the  almost  iDvincible  causes  which  so  often 
chain,  as  it  were,  the  destitute  to  recklessness  and  crime. 
But  atill,  in  examining  the  classes  of  society  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  crime  comes,  it  will  be  found  that  at 
least  thiee-fourtbs  comes  from  the  very  lowest  and  the  most 
destitute.  It  is  short  of  the  tmth  to  say  crime  is  commoD 
among  them ;  in  truth,  among  the  young  at  least,  a  tendency 
to  it  is  all  but  universal.  If  we  examine  who  it  is  that 
compose  this  dismal  substratum,  this  hideous  black  band  of 
society,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  made  up  of  any  one  class 
more  than  another — not  of  factory  workers  more  than 
labourers,  carters  or  miners — but  is  formed  by  an  abrogate 
of  the  most  unfortunate  or  improvident  of  all  classes,  who, 
variously  struck  down  from  better  ways,  by  disease,  vice,  or 
sensuality,  are  now  of  necessity  huddled  together  by  tens  of 
thousands  in  the  dens  of  poverty,  and  held  by  the  firm  bond 
of  necessity  in  the  precincts  of  contagion  and  crime.  Society 
in  such  circumstaiices  resembles  the  successive  bands  of 
which  the  imagination  of  Dante  has  framed  the  Infernal 
Regions,  which  contain  one  concentric  circle  of  horrors  and 
punishments  within  another,  until,  when  you  arrive  at  the 
bottom,  you  find  one  uniform  mass  of  crime,  blasphemy, 
and  suifering. 

We  are  persnaded  there  is  no  person  practically 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  immorality  and  crime  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  who  will  not  admit  that  these  are 
the  true  ones  ;  and  that  the  others,  about  which  so  much  is 
said  by  theorists  and  philanthropists,  though  not  without 
influence,  are  nevertheless  trifiing  in  the  balance.  And 
what  we  particularly  call  the  public  attention  to  is  this — 
Suppose  all  the  remedies  which  theoretical  writers  or  prac- 
tical legislators  have  put  forth  and  recommended,  as  singly 
adequate  to  remove  the  evils  of  the  manu&cturing  classes, 
were  to  be  in  united  operation,  they  would  still  leave  these 
gigantic  causes  of  evil  untouched.  Let  Lord  Ashley  obtain 
from  a  reluctant  legislatiye  his  Ten-hours  Bill,  and  Dr 
Chalmers  have  a  clergyman  established  for  every  700 
inhabitants  ;  let  church  extension  be  pushed  till  there  is  a 
chapel  in  every  village,  and  education  till  there  is  a  school 
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in  every  street ;  let  the  separate  system  be  universal  in 
prisons,  and  every  criminal  be  entirely  secluded  from  vicious 
contamination  ;  still  the  great  fountains  of  evil  will  remain 
unclosed.  Still  300,000  widovrs  and  orphans  will  exist  in 
a  few  counties  of  England  amidst  a  newly  collected  and 
strange  population,  steeped  in  misery  themselves,  and  of 
necessity  breeding  up  their  children  in  habits  of  destitution 
and  depravity ;  still  the  poor  will  be  deprived,  from  the 
suddenness  of  their  collection,  and  the  density  of  their  num- 
bers,' of  any  effective  control,  either  from  private  character 
or  the  opinion  of  neighbourhood ;  still  individual  passion 
will  be  inflamed,  and  individual  responsibility  lost,  amidst 
multitudes  ;  still  strikes  will  spread  their  compulsory  idle- 
ness amidst  tens  of  thousands,  and  periodically  array  the 
whole  working  classes  under  the  banners  of  sedition,  des- 
potism, and  murder  ;  still  precocious  female  labour  will  at 
once  tempt  parents  into  idleness  in  middle  life,  and  dis- 
qualify children,  in  youth,  for  household  or  domestic  duties. 
We  wish  well  to  the  philanthropists :  we  are  far  fiDm 
undervaluing  either  the  importance  or  the  utihty  of  their 
labours ;  but  as  we  have  hitherto  seen  no  diminntion  of 
crime  whatever  from  their  efforts,  so  we  anticipate  a  very 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  improvement  in  society  from 
their  schemes. 

At  present  about  60,000  persons  are  aonually  committed, 
in  the  British  islands,  for  serious  offences*  worthy  of 
deliberate  trial,  and  above  double  that  number  for  summary 
or  police  offences.  A  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  persons 
annually  fall  under  the  lash  of  the  criminal  law,  and  are 
committed  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  to  places  of  con- 
finement for  punishment.  The  number  is  prodigioos — it  is 
frightfiil.  Yet  it  is  in  all  only  about  1  in  120  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  from  the  great  number  who  are  repeatedly- 
committed  during  the  same  year,  the  individuals  punished 
are  not  1  in  200.  Such  as  they  are,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  four-fifUis  of  this  180,000  come  out  of  two  or 
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three  millioDB  of  the  comtnaDitj^,  We  are  quite  sore  that 
150,000  come  from  3,000,000  of  the  lowest  and  most 
squalid  of  the  empire,  and  not  30,000  from  the  remiuning 
24,000,000  who  live  in  comparative  comfort.  This  cod- 
sideratioD  is  fitted  both  to  encoarage  hope  and  awaken 
shame — hope,  as  showing  from  how  small  a  class  in 
society  the  greater  part  of  the  crime  comes,  and  to  how 
limited  a  sphere  the  remedies  require  to  be  applied  ;  shame, 
as  demonstrating  how  disgraceful  baa  been  the  apathj, 
selfishness,  and  supineness  in  the  other  more  numerous  and 
better  classes,  around  whom  the  evil  has  arisen,  but  who 
seldom  interfere,  except  to  resist  all  measures  calculated 
for  its  removal. 

How,  then,  are  you  to  deal  with  this  immense  and  grow- 
ing mass  of  crime,  which  all  the  remedies  hitherto  thought 
of  have  been  found  unable  to  check.  Here,  too,  experience 
throws  a  broad  and  steady  light  on  the  question,  and  points 
in  the  clearest  manner  to  the  course  which  should  be  pur- 
sued. The  difficulties  with  which  the  question  is  supposed  to 
be  surrounded  hare  arisen  entirely  from  disregu^ing  its 


The  great  question  of  Sbcondart  Punishmbsts  has 
now  been  settled  by  experience,  so  far  as  the  mother 
country  is  concerned.  It  ia  now  known  that  imprisonment 
has  no  effect  whatever  either  in  deterring  from  crime,  or  in 
reforming  criminals.  OoTemment,  albeit  most  unwilling 
to  recur  to  the  old  system  of  transportation,  has  been 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  country ; 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  accommodation  for  the  prodi- 
^ous  increase  of  prisoners  iu  the  jails  of  the  kingdom;  and 
by  the  still  greater  difficulty,  in  these  days  of  cheapness 
and  declining  incomes,  of  getting  the  persons  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  providing  additionfil  prison  accommodation,  to 
engage  in  the  costly  and  tedious  work  of  the  necessary  erec- 
tions. An  Order  in  Council  has  expressly,  and  most  wisely, 
authorised  a  return  to  transportation,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  seem  best  calcuUted  to  reform  the  convicts,  and 
diminish  the  dread  very  generally  felt  in  the  colonies,  of 
being  flooded  with  an  inundation  of  crime  from  the  mother 
country.  And  the  principal  difficulty  felt  now  is,  to  find  a 
colony  willing  to  receive  the  penal  settlers,  and  incur  tlie 
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risks  thongbt   to   be   coosequent   on    their    unrestricted 
admission. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Gorernment  should  have  been 
driven  from  the  ruinous  system  of  substitutiug  imprisonment 
for  transportation ;  for  the  results,  eren  during  the  short 
period  that  it  'was  followed  out,  vere  absolutely  appalling. 
The  actual  augmentation  of  crimiaals  vaa  the  least  part  of 
the  evil ;  the  increase  of  serious  crimes,  in  consequence  of 
the  hardened  offenders  not  being  seut  out  of  the  country, 
but  generally  liberated  after  eighteen  months'  or  tvo  years' 
confinement,  was  the  insupportable  eril.  The  demoralisa- 
tion so  strongly  felt  and  loudly  complained  of  in  Van 
Dicmen's  Land,  from  the  accumulation  of  criminals,  was 
rapidly  takiog  place  in  this  country.  The  persons  tried 
under  the  aggravation  of  previous  conrictions  in  Scotland, 
iu  the  three  last  years,  have  stood  as  follows  : — 


1846,  .                        2936  .            .              85S 

1847,  .            3569  1024 

1848,  .            .            3669  .            .            1043 
— ParUamentary  Reports,  1846-48. 

So  rapid  an  increase  of  crimes,  and  especially  among 
criminals  preriously  conricted,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
inadequacy  of  imprisonment  as  a  means  either  of  deterring 
from  crimes,  or  reforming  the  crimiDals.  The  same  result 
appears  in  England,  where  the  rapid  increase  of  criminals 
sentenced  to  transportation,  within  the  same  period,  demon- 
strates the  total  inefficacy  of  the  new  imprisonment 
system. 

TunroKTiii. 
Ymn.  BpgluHl  ud  Wila.  flcDtlud. 

1846,     .     .     .     2805     .     352 
1&47,  .     2806     .     466 

1818,  .     3251     .     4S9 

And  of  the  futility  of  the  hope  that  the  spread  of 
education  will  have  any  effect  in  checking  the  increase  of 
crime,  decisive  proof  is  afforded  iu  the  same  criminal 
returns  J  for  from  them  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
educated  criminals  in  England  is  above  twice,  in  Scotland 
above  foue  times  that  of  the  uneducated^ — the  numbers, 
during  the  last  three  years,  being  as  follows ; — 
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^ParliametUary  S-Oamt,  1848-8. 

Nay,  what  ia  etill  more  alarming,  it  distinctly  appears, 
from  the  same  returns,  that  the  proportion  of  educated 
criminals  to  uneducated  is  ateadili/  on  the  iiicrease  in  Great 
Britain.  Take  the  centesimal  proportions  given  in  the  last 
returns  for  England — those  of  1848  : — 
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—Partiamentarg  Raunu  ft>r  Su^nd,  1848,  p.  IS. 

The  great  increase  here  is  in  the  criminals  who  have 
received  an  imperfect  education,  which  class  has  increased 
as  much  as  that  of  the  totally  uneducated  has  diminished. 
Unhappily,  imperfect  education  is  precisely  the  species  of 
instruction  vhich  alone,  in  the  present  days  of  cheapened 
production  and  diminishing  wages,  the  great  hody  of  the 
poor  are  able  to  give  to  their  children. 

Mr  Pearson,  M.P.,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  whose  high  official  situation  in  the  city  of 
London  gives  him  such  ample  means  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  practical  working  of  the  criminal  law,  haa  given 
the  following  valuable  information  in  a  public  speech,  which 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  must  know  to  be 
throughly  well  founded  : — 

"  In  the  jear  1810,  vhicli  ia  the  earliest  account  that  we  possess  in  any 
of  our  archives,  the  aumber  of  commitments,  or  aaaize  and  sessions  cases, 
was  5146.  In  the  year  1S48,  the  number  of  commitments  for  sessions  and 
assize  cases  was  30,349.  Fopniation  daring  that  period  had  increased  hat 
60  per  cent,  whilst  tlie  commitments  for  crime  had  increased  420  per  cent. 
I  should  not  be  candid  with  this  assembly  if  I  did  aot  at  once  say,  that 
there  are  varioas  diatnrbing  circumstances  wliich  intervene,  during  that 
period,  to  prevent  the  apparent  increase  of  commitments  being  the  real 
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estimate  of  the  acCii&l  tncreMe.  There  wtu  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace.  We  all  know,  that  from  the  dajs  of  HoUingBhed,  the  old  chronicler, 
It  has  beeo  s^d  that  war  takes  to  itself  a  portion  of  the  loose  popalatlon, 
who  flod  in  the  casnaltieg  of  war,  its  dangers,  rewards  and  profligate 
Indulgences,  something  like  a  kindred  feeling  to  the  war  made  npon  society' 
br  the  predatory  cissses.  Hence  we  find  that,  when  war  ceases,  a  number 
of  that  class  of  the  cammnnltj  are  thrown  back  on  the  honest  portion  of 
Bodetj,  wbicb,  daring  the  period  of  war,  bad  been  druned  off.  Besides 
this,  there  are  other  co-operating  canses.  There  is  tbe  improved  police, 
the  cODstabnlary,  raral  or  metropolitan,  who  nndonbtedlf  detect  manj  of 
those  offences  which  were  formerly  committed  with  impnnitj.  There  is 
also  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  paying  prosecators  and  witnesses  their 
expenses,  which  led  to  an  increased  number  of  prosecators  in  proportion  to 
the  naraber  of  crimes  actoally  detected.  These  circnmstances  have,  no 
donbt,  exercised  a  considerable  inflnence  over  tbe  increase  in  tbe  commit- 
ments 1  bnt  after  having  for  thirtj-five  years  paid  the  closest  attention  to 
the  subject,  haviog  filled,  and  still  filling,  a  high  office  in  regard  to  thtt 
administratioD  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  London,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that, 
making  fnll  deduction  fiom  the  namber  which  every  feeling  of  anxiety  to 
raise  the  coantry  from  Uie  impntation  of  increaslog  in  its  criminal  character 
dictates— after  making  every  deduction,  I  am  bonnd  with  shame  and 
hnmllity  to  acknowledge,  that  it  leaves  a  very  large  amonnt  of  increase  in 
the  actual,  tbe  positive  nnmber  of  commitments  for  crime.  Sir,  this  is 
Indeed  a  hnmlliating  acknowledgment ;  but  b^pily  tbe  sutistics  of  this 
country.  In  other  particulars,  warrant  ns  in  drawing  comfort  from  the  con- 
viction, that  even  this  fact  affords  no  true  representation  of  the  state  of  tbe 
moral  character  of  the  people — no  evidence  of  their  increasing  degradation 
of  cfasracter  or  condact.  In  anything  like  the  proportion  or  degree  tbat  thoM 
statistics  would  appear  to  show.  I  appeal  to  history—^  appeal  to  th« 
recollection  of  every  man  In  this  assembly,  who,  like  myself,  has  passed  tbs 
meridian  of  life,  whether  society  has  not  advanced  in  morals  as  well  as  la 
arts,  science,  and  literature,  and  everything  which  tends  to  improve  th« 
social  character  of  tbe  people.  Let  any  man  who  has  read  not  our  country's 
history  alone,  bnt  the  tales  and  novels  of  former  times — and  we  mast 
frequently  look  to  them,  rather  than  to  the  records  of  history,  for  a  faltbfol 
transcript  of  the  morals  of  tbe  age  in  which  thej  were  written — let  any  man 
recur  to  the  productions  of  Fielding  and  of  Smollett,  and  say  whether  tbe 
habits,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  great  masses  of  onr  popnlation  are  not 
materially  improved  within  the  la«t  century.  Great  popniar  deluuona 
prevail  as  to  tbe  causes  of  tbe  increase  of  commitments  for  criminal  offence* 
in  this  country,  wblch  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  dispel. 
Some  ascribe  the  increase  to  tbe  want  of  instruction  of  our  youth,  some  to 
the  absence  of  religious  teaching,  some  to  the  increased  intemperance,  and 
some  to  the  increased  poverty  of  the  people.  I  assert  that  there  is  do 
foundation  for  the  opinions  that  ascribe  the  Increase  of  crime  to  theae 
causes.  If  the  absence  of  education  were  the  cause  of  crime,  surely  crime 
would  be  found  to  have  diminished  since  education  baa  increased.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the  present  and  past  state  of  edncabon,  for  its 
Inflnence  upon  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  nation,  I  will  not  go  back  to  th» 
time  when  the  single  Bible  In  tbe  parish  was  chained  to  a  pillar  in  the 
church  ;  or  when  the  barons  affixed  their  cross  to  documents,  from  inability 
to  write  their  names.  I  refer  to  dates,  and  times,  and  drcnntstances 
within  onr  own  recollection.  In  tbe  year  1814  the  report  of  Uie  Ni^onal 
Society  says,  there  were  only  100,000  children  receiving  the  beneSt  of 
education.  Now,  there  are  above  1,000,000  under  that  excellent  Instltn- 
,  besides  the  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thonsands  who  ar« 
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aombers.  Well,  Uien,  I  reject  nambers,  if  yoa  pleas«,  and  try  it  bj  its 
qaalltj.  I  uk  uij  man  who  liateas  to  me  if  be  does  not  taow  that  the 
national  schools  aod  other  gratnitons  establishments  in  this  coantry,  now 
give  privileges  in  edncation  which  children  in  b  respectable  condition  of  life 
could  hardly  obtain,  snch  was  the  defective  state  of  instrnccion  in  this 
conntr;  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  (Cheers.)  No  man,  therefore,  can  say 
that  the  increaae  of  crime  is  attribntable  to  the  absence  of  education.  If  it 
were  so,  with  edncation  increased  600  per  cent  dnring  the  last  thirty  years, 
crime  wonld  have  diminiBhed,  instead  of  increased,  400  per  cent."— TYmet, 
Ang.  26,  1U9. 

The  immeDse  ea^>ense  with  which  the  maintenance  of  each 
prodigious  numbers  of  prisoners  in  jail  is  attended,  is  another 
most  serious  eril,  especiallj  in  these  days  of  retrenchment, 
diminished  profits,  and  economy.  From  the  last  Report  of 
the  Jail  Commiaaioners  for  Scotland — that  for  1848 — it 
appears  that  the  average  cost  of  each  prisoner  over  the  whole 
country  for  a  year,  after  deducting  hia  earnings  in  confine- 
ment, is  £16,  78.  6d.  As  this  is  tbe  cost  after  labour  has 
been  generally  introduced  into  prisons,  and  the  greatest 
efforts  to  reduce  expense  have  been  made,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  lower.  The  average 
number  of  prisoners  constantly  in  jail  in  Scotland  is  now 
about  3500,  which,  at  £l6,  7s.  6d.  a-head,  will  come  to 
about  £53,000  a-year.*  Applying  this  proportion  to  the 
60,000  criminals,  now  on  aa  average  constantly  in  confine- 
ment in  the  two  islands,  t  the  annual  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance cannot  be  under  a  million  sterling.  The  prison  and 
county  rates  of  England  alone,  which  include  t^e  cost  of 
prosecutions,  are  £1,300,000  a-year.  But  that  result,  enor- 
mous as  it  is  in  a  country  in  which  poor-rates  and  all  local 
burdens  are  so  rapidly  augmenting,  is  but  a  part  of  the  evil. 
Under  the  present  system  a  thief  is  seldom  transported,  at 
least  iu  Scotland,  till  he  has  been  three  or  four  years  plying 
bis  trade ;  during  which  period  his  gains  by  depredations, 
and  expenses  of  maintenance,  cannot  have  averaged  less 
than  £25  yeariy.  Thus  it  may  with  safety  be  affirmed, 
that  every  thief  transported  from  Scotland  has  cost  the 
country,  be/ore  he  goes,  at  least  £lOO  ;  and  that  has  been 
expended  in  training  him  up  to  such  habits  of  hardened 
depravity,  that  he  is  probably  as  great  a  curse  to  tbe  colony 
to  which  he  is  sent,  as  he  had  proved  a  burden  to  that  from 
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which  he  is  cooTeyed.  Sixteen  pounds  would  liave  been 
the  cost  of  his  transportation  in  the  outset  of  his  career, 
when,  from  his  hahits  of  crime  not  being  matured,  he  had  a 
fair  chance  of  proriog  an  acquisition,  instead  of  a  curse,  to 
the  place  of  his  destination. 

As  the  question  of  imprisonmeDt  or  traosportatioQ,  so  far 
as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  concerned,  is  now  settled 
by  the  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  return  of  a  reluctant 
Government  to  the  system  which  in  an  evil  hour  they  aban- 
doned, it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  in  order  to 
show  how  absolutely  necessary  it  waa  to  do  so ;  and  how 
entirely  the  boasted  system  of  imprisonment,  with  all  ita 
adjuncts  of  separation,  silence,  hard  labour,  and  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  has  failed  either  in  checking  crime,  or 
producing  any  visible  reformation  in  the  criminals.  No  one 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  ever  entertained  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  would  be  the  case.  To  those 
who  follow  in  the  wake  of  prelates  or  philanthropists, 
how  respectable  soever,  such  as  Archbishop  Whately,  who 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject  except  from  the  falla- 
cious evidence  of  parliamentary  committees,  worked  up  by 
their  own  theoretical  imaginations,  we  recommend  the  study 
of  the  Tables  quoted  before,  compiled  from  the  parliamentary 
returns  since  the  imprisonment  system  began,  to  show  to 
what  a  pass  the  adoption  of  their  rash  visions  has  brought 
the  criminal  administration  of  the  country. 

It  ia  not  surprising  that  it  should  he  so,  and  that  all  the 
pains  taken,  and  philanthropy  wasted,  in  endeavouring  to 
reform  criminals  in  jail  in  this  country,  or  hindering  them 
from  returning  to  their  old  habits  when  let  loose  within  it, 
should  have  proved  abortive.  Two  reasons  of  paramount 
efficacy  have  rendered  them  all  nugatory.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that  the  theory  regarding  the  possibility  of  reforming 
offenders  when  in  prison,  or  suffering  punishment  in  this 
country,  is  wholly  erroneous,  and  proceeds  on  an  entire  mia- 
conceptioD  of  the  principles  by  which  alone  such  a  reformation 
can  in  any  case  be  effected.  In  prison,  how  solitary  soever, 
you  can  work  only  on  the  inielleetuai  faculties.  The  active 
powers  or  feelings  can  receive  no  development  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  cell,  for  they  have  no  object  by  which  they 
can  be  called  forth.      But  nine-t«nths  of  mankind  in  any 
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rauk,  and  most  certainlj  nineteen-tweDtieths  of  persons  bred 
as  criminals,  are  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  injluence  of  the 
intellect,  considered  as  a  restraint  or  regulator  of  their  pas- 
BioDB.  If  they  had  been  capable  of  being  influenced  in  that 
way,  they  would  never  have  become  criminals.  Persons 
who  fall  into  the  habits  which  bring  them  under  the  lash  of 
the  crimiual  law,  are  almost  always  those  in  whom,  either 
from  natural  disposition,  or  the  unliappy  circumstances  of 
early  habits  and  training,  the  intellectual  faculties  are  almost 
entirely  in  abeyance,  80  far  as  self-control  is  concerned  ;  and 
any  development  they  have  is  only  directed  to  procuring 
gratification  for,  or  furthering  the  objects  of  the  senses.  To 
address  to  such  persons  tlie  moral  discipline  of  a  prison, 
however  admirably  conducted,  is  as  hopeless  as  it  would  be 
to  descant  to  a  man  born  blind  on  the  objects  of  sight, 
or  to  preach  to  an  ignorant  boor  in  the  Greek  or  Hebrew 
tongue.  Sense  is  to  them  all  in  all.  Esaa  is  the  true 
prototype  of  this  class  of  men  ;  they  are  always  ready  to 
exchange  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

No  length  of  sobtary  confinement,  or  scarcely  any  amount 
of  moral  or  religious  instruction,  can  awaken  in  them  either 
the  slightest  repentance  for  their  crimes,  or  the  least  power 
of  self-control,  when  temptation  is  again  thrown  in  their 
way.  They  regard  the  period  of  imprisoument  as  a  blank 
in  their  lives — a  time  of  woful  monotony  and  total  depriva- 
tion of  enjoyment,  which  only  renders  it  the  more  imperative 
on  them,  the  moment  it  Is  terminated,  to  begin  anew  with 
fresh  zest  their  old  enjoyments.  Their  first  object  is  to  make 
up  for  months  of  compulsory  sobriety  by  days  of  voluntary 
intoxication.  At  the  close  of  a  short  period  of  hideous 
saturnalia,  they  are  generally  involved  in  some  fresh 
housebreaking  or  robbery,  to  pay  for  their  long  train  of 
indulgence  ;  and  soon  find  themselves  again  immured  in 
their  old  quarters,  only  the  more  determined  to'  run  through 
the  same  course  of  forced  regularity  and  willing  indulgence. 
They  are  often  able  to  feign  reformation,  so  as  to  impose  on 
their  jailors,  and  obtain  hberation  on  pretended  amendment 
of  character.  But  it  is  rarely  if  ever  that  they  are  really 
reclaimed  ;  and  hence  the  perpetual  recurrences  of  the  same 
characters  in  the  criminal  courts  ;  till  the  magistrates,  tired 
of  imprisoning  them,  send  them  to  the  assizes  or  quarter- 
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sessions  for  transportatioa.  EreD  then,  hoverer,  their  career 
is  often  far  from  being  terminated  in  this  country.  The 
keepers  of  the  public  penitentiaries  become  tired  of  keeping 
them.  When  thej  cannot  send  them  abroad,  their  cells  are 
soon  crowded ;  and  they  take  advantage  of  a  feigned 
amendment  to  open  the  prison  doors  and  let  them  go.  They 
are  soon  found  again  in  their  old  haunts,  and  at  their  old 
practices.  At  the  spring  circuit  held  at  Glasgov  in  April 
1848,  the  effects  of  the  recent  imprisonment  mania  vere 
visible.  Out  of  1 1 7  ordinary  criminals  indicted,  no  less  than 
twenty-two  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation  at  Glasgow, 
for  periods  not  less  than  seven  years,  within  the  preceding 
two  years ;  and  the  preyioos  conviction  and  sentence  of 
transportation  vrae  charged  aa  an  aggravation  of  their  new 
offence  against  each  in  the  indictment. 

The  next  reason  which  renders  imprisonment,  in  an  old 
society  and  amidst  a  redundant  population,  utterly 
inefficacious  as  a  means  of  reforming  criminals  is,  that,  even 
if  they  do  imbibe  better  ideas  and  principles  during  tlieir 
confinement,  they  find  it  impossible  on  their  liberation  to 
get  into  any  honest  employment,  or  gain  admission  into  aoj 
well-doing  circle,  where  they  may  put  their  newly-acquired 
principles  into  practice.  If,  indeed,  there  existed  a 
govemmeDt  or  parochial  institution,  into  which  they  might 
be  received  on  leaving  prison,  and  by  which  they  might  be 
marched  straightway  to  the  nearest  seaport,  and  there 
embarked  for  Cana(^  or  AustraUa,  a  great  step  would  be 
made  towards  giving  them  the  means  of  durable  reformation. 
Bnt  as  there  is  none  such  in  existence,  and  as  they  scarcely 
ever  are  possessed  of  money  enough,  on  leaving  prison,  to 
carry  them  across  the  Atlantic,  they  are  of  necessity  obliged 
to  remain  in  their  own  country — and  that,  to  persons  in  thieir 
situation,  is  certain  ruin.  In  new  colonies,  or  thinly-peopled 
countries,  such  as  Australia  or  Siberia,  convicts,  from  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  may  in  general  be  able  to  find  employment; 
and  from  the  absence  of  temptation,  and  the  severance  of 
the  links  which  bound  them  to  their  old  associates,  they  are 
often  there  found  to  do  well.  But  nothing  of  that  sort  can 
be  expected  in  an  old  and  thickly-peopled  country,  where 
the  competition  for  employment  is  universal,  and  masters, 
liaving  the  choice  of  honest  servants  of  untainted  character. 
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caunot  be  expected  to  take  persons  who  have  been  conTicted 
of  crimes,  and  exposed  to  the  pollutions  of  a  jail. 

Practicallj  speaking,  it  is  impossible  for  persona  who  bare 
been  in  jait  to  get  into  an  honest  or  steady  employment  in 
their  own  country  ;  and  if  they  do  by  chance,  or  by  the 
ignorance  of  their  employers  of  their  previous  history,  get 
into  a  situation,  it  is  ere  long  discovered,  by  the  associates 
who  come  about  them,  where  they  have  been,  and  they 
speedily  lose  it.  If  you  ask  any  person  who  has  been 
transported  in  consequence  of  repeated  convictions,  why  he 
did  not  take  warning  by  the  first,  the  answer  uniformly  is, 
that  he  could  not  get  into  employment,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  to  thieving,  or  starve.  Add  to  this  that  the  newly- 
reformed  criminal,  on  leaving  jail,  and  idling  about,  half- 
starved,  in  search  of  work,  of  necessity,  as  well  as  from 
inclination,  finds  his  way  back  to  his  old  residence,  where  his 
character  is  known,  and  he  is  speedily  surrounded  by  his  old 
associates,  who,  in  lieu  of  starving  integrity,  offer  him  a  life 
of  joyous  and  well-fed  depravity.  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  human  virtue,  and  least  of  all  the  infant  virtue  of  a 
newly-reformed  criminal,  can  withstand  so  rude  a  trial. 
Accordingly,  when  the  author  once  asked  Mr  Brebner,  the 
late  governor  of  the  Glasgow  bridewell,  what  proportion  of 
formed  criminals  he  ever  knew  to  have  been  reformed  by 
prison  discipline,  he  answered  that  the  proportion  was  easily 
told,  for  he  never  hiew  one.  And  in  the  late  debate  in 
parliament  on  this  subject,  it  was  stated  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  that  while  the  prison  discipline 
at  Pentonville  promised  the  most  cheering  results,  it  was 
among  those  trained  there,  and  avbsequerdly  transported, 
that  the  improvement  was  visible  ;  and  that  no  such  results 
were  observed  among  those  who,  after  Uberation,  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  country. 

But  while  it  is  thus  proved,  both  by  principle  and 
experience,  that  the  moral  reformation  of  offenders  cannot 
be  effected  by  imprisonment,  even  under  the  most  improved 
system,  in  this  country,  yet,  in  one  respect,  a  very  great 
amelioration  of  the  prisoner's  habits,  and  extension  of  his 
powers,  is  evidently  practicable.  It  is  easy  to  teach  aprisoner 
atrade  ;  and  such  is  the  proficiency  which  is  rapidly  acquired 
by  the  undivided  attention  to  one  object  in  a  jail,  that  one 
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objection  which  faaa  been  Btated  to  the  imprisonment  system  is, 
that  it  ioterfOTes  with  the  employment  of  honest  industry  oot 
of  doOTS.  No  one  can  walk  through  any  of  the  well-r^olated 
priBons  in  Great  Britain  without  seeing  that,  whaterer  eiae 
you  cannot  do,  it  is  easy  to  teach  such  a  proBciency  in  trade 
to  the  convicts  as  may  render  them,  if  their  depraved 
inclinations  can  be  arrested,  useful  members  of  society,  and 
give  them  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  honest 
industry.  Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  clever,  evince  great 
aptitude  for  the  learning  of  handicrafts,  and  exert  the  utmost 
diligence  in  their  prosecution.  Let  no  man,  however,  reckon 
on  their  reformation  because  they  are  thus  skilful  and 
assiduoos.  Tom  them  oat  of  prison  in  this  country,  and  yon 
will  soon  see  them  drinking  and  thieving  with  increiued 
alacrity,  from  the  length  of  their  previous  confinement  It 
is  evidently  not  intellectual  cunning,  or  manual  skill,  or  vigoor 
in  pursuit,  which  they  in  general  want — it  is  the  power  of 
directing  their  faculties  to  proper  objects,  when  at  large  in 
this  country,  which  they  are  entirely  without,  and  which  no 
length  of  confinement,  or  amount  of  moral  and  reh^ous 
instruction  commnnicated  in  prison,  is  able  to  confer  upon 
them.  Here,  then,  is  one  great  truth  ascertained,  by  the 
only  sure  guide  in  such  matters — experimce — that  while  it 
is  wholly  impossible  to  give  prisoners  the  power  of  controlling 
their  passions,  or  abstaining  from  their  evU  propensities,  when 
at  targe,  by  any  amount  of  prison  discipline,  it  is  always  not 
only  possible,  but  easy,  to  communicate  to  them  such 
handicrafl  skill,  or  power  of  exercising  trades,  as  may,  the 
moment  the  wicked  dispositions  are  brought  under  control, 
render  them  useM  and  even  valuable  members  of  society. 

Experience  equally  proves  that,  though  the  moral  refor- 
mation of  convicts  in  this  country  is  bo  rare  as,  practically 
speaking,  to  be  considered  as  impossible,  yet  this  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being  the  case  when  they  are  removed  to  a 
distant  land,  where  all  connexion  with  their  old  associates 
is  at  once  and  for  ever  broken  ;  where  an  honest  career  is 
not  only  open,  but  easy,  to  the  most  depraved,  and  a  bound- 
less supply  of  fertile  but  unappropriated  land  affords  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  desire  of  gain  on  legitimate  objects, 
and  affords  no  facilities  for  the  commission  of  crime,  or  the 
acquisition  of  property,  by  the  short-hand  methods  of  theft 
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or  robberj.  Lord  BFoagham,  in  a  moBt  able  vork,  vhich 
is  little  known  only  because  it  runs  counter  to  the  prejudicea 
of  the  age,  has  well  explained  the  causes  of  tliis  peculi- 
arity : — 

"  The  new  emigraaU,  who  at  varionB  times  conttnaed  to  flock  to  the  ex- 
tensive conntrr  of  America,  were  by  no  means  of  tbe  same  description  with 
the  first  settleiB.  Some  of  these  were  the  Bcomings  of  jails,  banished  for 
their  crimes ;  many  of  tbem  were  persons  of  desperate  fortniies,  to  whom 
ererj  place  was  eqnslly  oninTiting ;  or  men  of  notoriously  abandoned  lives, 
to  wbom  any  region  was  acceptable  that  offered  tbem  a  shelter  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  law,  or  the  voice  of  pnblic  indignation.  But  a  change  of 
scene  will  work  some  improvement  upon  the  most  dissolnte  of  characters. 
It  is  mnch  to  be  removed  from  tbe  scenes  with  which  villany  has  been  con- 
stantly associated,  and  tbe  compsnions  who  have  reodered  it  agreeable.  It 
is  something  to  have  the  leisnre  of  a  long  voyage,  with  its  awakening 
terrors,  to  promote  reflection.  Besides,  to  regtun  once  more  tbe  privilege  of 
that  good  name,  which  every  noknowu  man  may  claim  until  be  la  tried, 
presents  a  powerful  temptation  to  reform,  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  of 
amendment  denied  in  the  scenes  of  eiposnre  and  destmction.  If  the  con- 
victs in  the  colony  of  New  Holland,  though  surrounded  on  tbe  voyage  and 
in  the  settlement  by  the  companions  of  their  iniquities,  have  in  a  great 
degree  been  reclaimed  by  the  mere  change  of  scene,  what  might  not  be 
expected  from  sncfa  a  change  as  we  are  considering  ?  But  the  honest  acqai- 
sition  of  a  little  property,  and  its  attendant  importance,  is,  beyond  any  oUier 
circumstance,  tbe  one  most  calculated  to  reform  the  conduct  of  a  needy  and 
profligate  man,  by  inspiring  him  with  a  respect  for  himself  and  a  feeling  of 
his  stake  in  the  commnnity,  and  by  putting  a  harmless  and  comfortable  life 
at  least  within  the  reach  of  bia  esertlous.  If  the  property  is  of  a  nature  to 
reqiure  constant  industry  in  order  to  render  it  of  any  value ;  if  it  calls  forth 
that  sort  of  indnsUr  which  devotes  the  labourer  to  a  solitaij  Ufe  in  the  open 
air,  and  repays  him  not  with  wealth  and  luxury,  bnt  with  snbaigtence  and 
ease  ;  if,  in  stort,  it  is  property  in  Und,  divided  into  small  portions  and 
peopled  by  few  inbabitante,  no  combination  of  circnmatancea  can  be  fignred 
to  contribnte  mora  directly  to  the  refbrmation  of  the  new  cultivator's  char- 
acter and  "  * 


In  addition  to  these  admirable  obserrations,  it  may  be 
stated,  as  another,  and  perhaps  the  principal  reason  why 
transportation,  when  conducted  on  proper  principles,  is 
attended  with  such  immediate  and  beneficial  influences  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  convict,  that  it  places  him  in  situa- 
tions where  scope  is  afforded  for  the  development  of  the 
domestic  and  ffenerow  a/fections>  A  counterpoise  is  pro- 
ylded  to  self.  It  is  the  impossibility  of  providing  such  a 
counterpoise  within  the  four  walls  of  a  cell — the  extreme 
difficidty  of  finding  it,  in  any  circumstances  in  which  a 
prisoner  can  be  placed,  on  his  liberation  from  jail  in  his  own 
country,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  total  failure  of  all 
attempts  to  work  a  moral  reform  on  priaooers,  when  kept  at 

*  Bbouoeam'b  CoUntUd  P^Uy,  i.  61, 62. 
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home,  by  any,  ereD  the  most  approved  system  of  jail 
discipline.  But  that  which  cannot  be  obtained  at  home  is 
immediately,  on  traQsportation,  found  in  the  colonies.  The 
criminal  is  no  longer  thrown  back  on  himself  in  the  solitude 
of  a  cell ;  he  is  not  surrounded  by  thieres  and  prostitutes, 
urging  him  to  resume  his  old  habits,  on  leaving  it.  The 
female  convict,  on  arriving  in  New  South  Wales,  is  almost 
immediately  married ;  ere  long  the  male,  if  he  is  industrious 
and  well-behaved,  has  the  means  of  being  so.  Regular 
habits  then  come  to  supplant  dissolute — the  natural  Sec- 
tions spriug  up  in  the  heart  with  the  creation  of  the  objects 
on  which  they  are  to  be  exercised.  The  solitary  tenant  of 
a  cell,  the  dissolute  frequenter  of  spirit-cellara  and  bagnios, 
acquires  a  home.  The  affections  of  the  fireside  begin  to 
spriug  up,  because  a  fireside  is  obtained. 

Incalculable  is  the  effect  of  this  change  of  circumstances 
on  the  character  of  the  most  depraved.  Accordingly,  it  is 
mentioned  bv  Mr  Cunningham,  in  his  very  interesting 
Account  of  Hfew  South  Wa^,  that  great  numbers  of  young 
women  talcen  from  the  streets  of  London,  who  have  resisted 
all  efforts  of  Christian  zeal  and  philanthropy  in  Magdalene 
Asylums  or  Penitentiaries  at  home,  and  embark  for  New 
South  Wales  in  the  most  shocking  state  of  depravity,  be- 
come sensibly  improved  in  their  manners,  and  are  not  un- 
frequently  entirely  reformed,  by  forming,  during  the  voyage, 
temporary  connexions  with  sailors,  to  whom,  when  the 
choice  is  once  made,  they  generally  remain  faithfiil :  so 
powerful  and  immediate  is  the  effect  of  an  approach  even  to 
a  home,  and  lasting  ties,  on  the  female  heart.  *  The  feelings 
which  offspring  produces  are  never  entirely  obliterated  in 
the  breast  of  woman.  It  has  been  oflen  observed,  that 
though  dissolute  females  generally,  when  they  remain  at 
home,  find  it  impossible  to  reform  their  own  lives,  yet  they 
rarely,  if  they  have  the  power,  fail  to  bring  up  their  children 
at  a  distance  from  their  haunts  of  iniquity.  So  powerful  is 
the  love  of  children,  and  the  secret  sense  of  shame  at  their 
own  vices,  in  the  breasts  even  of  the  most  depraved  of  the 
female  sex. 

It  has  been  proved,  accordingly,  by  experience,  on  the 
very  largest  scale,  not  only  that  the  reformation  of  offenders, 
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'when  transported  to  a  colony  ia  a  distant  part  of  the  vorId> 
takes  place,  if  they  are  preserved  in  a  due  proportion  of 
ntemericaJ  inferiority  to  t/ie  untainted  population,  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  in  anj  other  situation  ;  but  that,  when 
BO  regulated,  they  constitute  the  greatest  possible  addition 
to  the  strength,  progress,  and  riches  of  a  colony.  From 
official  papers  laid  before  parliament,  before  the  unhappy 
crowding  of  convicts  in  New  South  Wales  began,  and  the 
gang-system  was  introduced,  it  appeara  that  between  the 
years  1800  and  1817 — that  is,  in  seventeen  years — out  of 
17,000  convicts  transported  to  New  South  Wales,  no  less 
than  sir  thousand  had,  at  the  close  of  the  period,  obtained 
their  freedom  from  their  good  conduct,  and  had  earned 
among  them,  by  their  free  ladour,  property  to  the  amount  of 
£1,500,000  I  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  history  of 
the  world  does  not  afford  so  astonishing  and  gratifying  an 
instance  of  the  moral  reformation  of  offenders,  or  one  point- 
ing so  clearly  to  the  true  system  to  be  pursned  regarding 
them.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  reformation  took 
place  when  17,000  convicts  were  transported  in  seventeen 
years — that  is,  on  an  average,  1000  a-yearonly — and  when 
the  gang-system  was  unknown,  and  the  convict  on  landing 
at  Sidney  was  immediately  assigned  to  a  free  colonist,  by 
whom  he  was  forthwith  marched  up  the  country  into  a 
remote  situation,  and  employed  under  hie  master's  direction 
in  rural  labour  or  occupations. 

And  that  the  colony  itself  prospers  immensely  from  the 
forced  labour  of  convicts  being  added,  in  not  too  greai  pro~ 
portions,  to  the  voluntary  labour  of  freemen,  is  decisively 
proved  by  the  astonishing  progress  which  Australia  has 
made  during  the  last  fifty  years  ;  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
distanced  all  its  competitors  in  which  convict  labour  was 
unknown ;  and  the  marvellous  amount  of  wealth  and  com- 
fort, so  much  exceeding  upon  the  whole  that  known  in  any 
other  colony,  which  now  exists  among  its  inhabitants.  We 
Bay  upon  the  whole,  because  we  are  well  aware  that  in  some 
parts  of  Australia,  particularly  Van  Diemen's  Land,  property 
has  of  late  years  been  most  seriously  depreciated  in  value — 
partly  from  the  monetary  crisis,  which  has  affected  that 
distant  settlement  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and 
partly  from  the  inordinate  number  of  convicts  who  have 
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been  sent  to  that  one  locality,  from  the  vast  increase  of  crime 
at  home,  and  the  cessation  of  transportation  to  Sidney; 
— a  number  which  has  greatly  exceeded  the  proper  and 
ealutary  proportion  to  freemen,  and  has  been  attended  witb 
the  most  disastrous  restilts.  But  that  the  introduction  of 
conTicts,  when  not  too  depraved,  and  kept  in  due  subordi- 
nation by  being  in  a  gmail  minority  compared  to  the  freemen, 
is,  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
to  a  colony,  is  decisively  proved  by  the  parliamentary 
returns  quoted  below,  showing  the  comparative  process 
during  a  long  course  of  years  of  Australia,  aided  by  convict 
labour,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Canada,  which 
have  not  enjoyed  that  advantage.'*^  These  returns  are  deci- 
sive. They  demonstrate  that  the  progress  of  the  convict 
colonies,  daring  the  last  half  century,  has  been  three  times 
as  rapid  as  that  of  those  enjoying  equal  or  greater  advantages. 
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£1,691,0*4 

£318,849 

£443,839 

1831 

2*7,245 

898,471 
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921,568 

1838 

623,328 

1,^69,351 

869,07« 

916,164 

1S4S 

1,7*1,211 
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1,211,818 

744,482 
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648,749 
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.'S  FarliamtMary  Tablet,  IStt,  p.  121. 

Ezporta,  per  bead,  to  the  following  oonntrieB  in  1S36. 
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to  which  conricta  have  not  been  sent ;  and  that  the  present 
state  of  comforts  they  enjoy,  as  measured  by  the  amount  per 
head  of  British  manufacturea  they  consume,  is  also  triple  that 
of  any  other  colony  which  has  been  kept  entirely  clear 
from  the  supposed  stain,  but  real  adyantages,  of  forced 
labour. 

Accordingly,  the  ablest  and  best-informed  statistical 
writers  and  travellers  on  the  Continent,  struck  with  the  safe 
and  expeditious  method  of  getting  quit  of  and  reforming 
its  convicts  which  Great  Britain  enjoys,  from  its  numerous 
colonies  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  want  of  which 
is  so  severely  felt  in  the  Continental  states,  are  unanimous 
in  considering  the  possession  of  such  colonies,  and  the  con- 
sequent power  of  unlimited  transportation,  as  one  of  the 
very  greatest  social  advantages  which  England  enjoys. 
Hear  what  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  those  writers, 
M.  Malte-Brun,  says  on  the  subject : — 

"  England  bae  long  been  in  the  bahit  of  dispoaing  of  its  wicked  citiseiiB 
in  a  waj  at  once  philosophic  and  politic,  b;  sending  them  ont  to  cnltivate 
distant  colonies.  It  was  thns  that  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
Potomac  weie  peopled  in  America.  After  the  American  war,  the}'  were  at  a 
loss  where  to  send  the  convicts,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  first  thought 
of ;  bnt,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  learned  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  New  Sonth 
Wales  obtained  the  preference.  The  first  vessel  arrived  at  Botanj  Bay  on 
the  20th  Janaary  1786,  and  bronght  ont  760  convicts,  and,  according  to  a 
ceoBiu  taken  in  1821,  exhibited  the  following  results  In  thirty-three  yeare, 


87,068 
"In  1832,. that  popolatiou  had  risen  to  40,000  goals.*  In  18S1,  there 
were  in  the  colon;  5000  horses,  120,000  homed  cattle,  and  350,000  sheep. 
It  eonenmed,  at  that  period,  8,500,000  fhracs'  (£S40,000)  worth  of  English 
manufactoree,  toeing  about  £6,  10s.  a-head,  and  exported  to  Europe  aboot 
£100,000  worth  in  rode  produce. 

"  Great  division  of  opinion  has  existed  in  France,  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
OD  tlia  possibility  of  diminlstiing  the  frequent^  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
as  well  OS  that  of  the  galleys ;  bnt  a  serious  difficnity  has  been  alleged  in 
the  expense  with  which  an  estabiishmeut  snch  as  New  Sonth  Wales  would 
cost.  It  is  worthy  of  rauurk,  however,  that  from  1789  to  the  end  of  1821, 
England  had  expended  fbr  tbe  transport,  maiulenance,  and  other  charges  of 
33,165  convicts,  transported  to  New  South  Wales,  £5,301,023,  being  motw 
atte^of  what  the  prisoners  would  have  cost  In  the  prisons  of  Qreat  Britiun, 
without  haviug  the  aatlsfaction  ot  having  changed  bito  usefnl  citixeus  those 
who  were  the  Bbame  and  tenor  of  socie^. 

"When  a  vessel  with  convicts  on  board  airives  in  the  colony,  the  men  who 
are  not  married  in  It  are  permitted  to  choose  a  wife  among  the  female  con- 
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Ticts.  At  the  expiration  of  hia  terra  of  ponishmeDt,  every  confict  ia  «t 
liberty  to  retara  to  bU  own  conntrj,  at  his  own  expense.  If  he  choosea  to 
remain,  he  obtains  a  grant  of  land,  and  provisions  for  eighteen  months :  if  he 
is  married  the  allotment  is  larger,  and  an  adequate  portion  is  allowed  for 
each  child.  Nnmbera  are  provided  with  the  means  of  emigration  U  the  ex.- 
pense  of  government;  they  obtain  150  acres  of  land,  eeed-com,  and  imple- 
menta  of  hnsbandry.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  thanta  to  the  vigilutce 
of  the  anthoritiea,  the  transported  in  that  colony  lose  their  depraved  habita  ; 
that  the  women  beoomo  well  behaved  and  fraldiil;  and  that  the  ctuldren  do 
not  inherit  the  vices  of  their  parents.  These  resnits  are  snfflcient  to  place 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  annmg  the  mott  noble  philant/iropu:  autitu- 
tions  m  the  tcorld.  After  that,  can  any  one  ask  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment?"—Ma  lte-Bron,  Giographie  UniverselU,  xii,  194-196. 

But  here  a  fresh  difficulty  arises.  Granting,  it  will  be 
said,  that  transportation  is  so  immense  a  benefit  to  the 
mother  country,  in  affiirdicg  a  safe  and  certain  reDt  for  its 
criminals  ;  and  to  the  colonies,  by  providing  them  vith  so 
ample  a  supply  of  forced  labour, — vhat  is  to  be  done  when 
they  will  not  receive  it  ?  The  colonies  are  all  op  in  arms 
against  transportation  ;  not  one  can  be  persuaded,  on  any 
terms,  to  receive  these  convicts.  When  a  ship  ivith  cod- 
victe  arrives,  they  begin  talking  about  separation  and  inde- 
pendence, and  reminding  us  of  Bunker's  Hill  and  Saratoga. 
The  Cape  shows  us  with  what  feelings  colonies  which  have 
not  yet  received  them  view  the  introduction  of  criminals ; 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  how  well  founded  their  apprehensions 
are  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  invasion  of  civilised 
depravity.  This  difficulty,  at  first  sight,  appears  not  only 
serious  but  insurmountable.  On  a  nearer  examination,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  that,  however  formidable  it  may  appear, 
it  could  easily  be  got  over  ;  and  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  true  principles  of  transportation  having  been  forgotten, 
and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  government  neglected  by  oar 
rulers  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  and  throws  an  important  light  on 
this  question,  that  this  horror  at  the  influx  of  convicts,  which 
has  now  become  so  general  in  the  colonies  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  place  where  they  can  with  safety 
be  landed,  is  entirely  of  recent  origin.  It  never  was  heard 
of  till  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Previous  to 
that  time,  and  even  much  later,  transportation  was  not  only 
regarded  by  the  penal  colonies  without  aversion,  but  with 
the  utmost  possible  complacency.  They  looked  to  a  series 
of  heavy  assizes  in  Great  Britain  with  the  same  feelings  of 
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anxious  solicitude,  as  the  -working  classes  do  to  a  good  bar- 
vest,  or  the  London  tradesmen  to  a  gay  and  monej' -spending 
season.  Spirits  never  were  bo  high  in  Sidnej,  speculation 
never  so  rife,  property  never  so  valuable,  pro6ts  never  so 
certain,  as  when  the  convict  ships  arrived  well  stored  with 
compulsory  emigrants.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  open 
the  early  numbers  of  the  Colonial  Magazine,  from  1836  to 
1840,  and  he  will  find  them  filled  with  resolutions  of  public 
meetings  in  New  South  Wales,  recounting  the  immense 
advantages  the  colony  had  derived  from  the  forced  labour 
of  convicts,  and  most  earnestly  deprecating  any  intermission 
in  their  introduction.  As  a  specimen,  we  subjoin  a  series 
of  resolutions,  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  South 
Wales,  on  a  petition  agreed  to  at  a  public  meeting  held  in 
Sidney  on  18th  February  1838. 
"  Resolutions  o 

*'  4.  Re»oloed—Tba,t,  In  the  opinion  of  tbis  Conncil,  the  nnmerotu  free  emi- 
grants of  character  and  capital,  indading  manj  officers  of  the  armj  and 
navj,  and  East  India  Company's  service,  vlio  have  settled  in  tbIs  colonj, 
with  their  families,  together  with  a  rising  generation  of  native-born  subjects, 
coDStitate  a  bod^  of  wlonists  nho,  in  tbe  exercise  of  the  social  and  moral 
relations  of  life,  are  not  Inferior  to  tbe  Inhabitants  of  aoj  other  dependency 
of  the  British  crown,  and  are  sufficient  to  impress  a  character  of  respectabi- 
litf  npon  the  colonj  at  large. 

"  6.  Raolved — That,  in  the  opinion  of  tbis  Cooncil,  the  rapid  and  increasing 
advance  of  tbis  colony,  in  the  short  space  of  fifty  jeais  from  iie  first  estab- 
lishment, in  raral,  commerdal,  and  financial  prosperity,  proves  indlspntably 
tbe  activity,  the  enterprise,  and  industry  of  the  colonistii,  and  is  wholly 
Incompatible  with  the  state  of  society  represented  to  exist  here. 

^'  6.  Rat^ved—ThU,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conndl,  the  atroDg  ietin 
manifested  by  tbe  colonists  generally,  to  obtain  moral  and  religious Instmo- 
tion,  and  the  liberal  contribotions,  which  have  been  made  from  private 
fonds,  towards  this  moat  essential  object,  abnndantly  testify  that  the  ad- 
vancement  of  virtne  and  religion  amongst  them  is  regarded  with  becoming 
Bolicitnde. 

"  7.  Eetohed—Tbat,  in  the  opinion  of  tbis  CoddcII,  if  transportation  and 
assigDnient  have  hitherto  failed  to  prodnca  all  the  good  effects  anticipated 
by  their  projectors,  such  failnre  may  be  traced  to  circnmstancea,  many  of 
which  are  no  longer  in  exiatence,  whilst  others  are  in  rapid  progress  of 
amendment.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  causes  of  failnre  may  be  aildnced 
the  absence,  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony,  of  adequate  religions 
and  moral  instmctlon,  and  tbe  want  of  proper  means  of  classification  in  the 
several  gaols  thronghont  the  colony,  aa  well  as  ofa  sufficient  number  of  free 
emigrants,  properly  qualified  to  become  the  aaaignees  of  convicts,  and  to  be 
intmsted  with  their  management  and  control. 

"  8.  K«»ote«i— That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the  great  ext«naIon 
which  has  latteriy  been  afforded  of  moral  and  religions  instroction,  the 
classification  which  may  in  future  be  made  in  the  nDmerons  gaols  now  in 
progress  of  erection,  npon  the  most  approved  principles  of  inspection  and 
separation,  the  moet  effectni^  pnnisbment  and  claosiflcation  of  offenders  in 
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ironed  gangs,  uoordlng  to  their  improved  BTstem  of  t  _ 
nnineroDS  ^e  emignuits  now  eligible  >«  tbe  ssaigneea  of  convicts,  end  tbe 
McamnUted  experience  of  hilf  a  centniy— form  a  combination  of  cfrcnm- 
■tances,  which  renders  the  coiony  better  adapted  at  the  preaent,  than  at  any 
former  period,  to  cany  into  effect  the  pndseirorthj  Intentions  of  the  find 
fonnden  of  the  system  of  transportation  and  asafgnment,  which  had  no 
less  for  its  object  refonnation  of  character  than  a  just  Infliction  of  ponish- 
toent. 

"  9.  Eetolved — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conndl,  no  system  of  penal 
disdpUne,  or  secondary  pnnishment,  will  be  fonnd  at  once  so  cheap,  so 
effective,  and  so  reformatory,  as  that  of  well -regulated  aasignmeat— the 
good  condnct  of  the  convict,  and  his  conti&nance  at  labour,  being  so  obvi- 
ODsly  tbe  interest  of  the  assignee ;  whilst  the  partial  aolitade  and  Ovations, 
incidental  to  a  pastoral  or  agricnltnral  Ufe  in  the  remote  districts  of  the 
colony,  (which  may  be  made  tbe  aniversal  employment  of  convicts,)  by 
effectnolly  breaking  a  connexion  with  companions  and  habits  of  vice,  u 
better  caicnlated  than  any  other  system  to  prodnee  moral  reformation,  when 
accompanied  by  adequate  religioas  instniction. 

"  10.  Resolved— Thai,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conncil,  many  men  who, 
previoosly  to  their  convicdon,  had  been  brought  np  in  habits  of  Idleness  and 
vice,  have  acquired,  by  means  of  Maignment,  not  only  habits  of  indnsby 
and  labour,  but  the  knowledge  of  a  remnneratlTe  employment,  which,  oa 
becoming  free,  forms  a  strong  Inducement  to  continne  in  an  honest  conrse 
of  life. 

"  1 1.  Boohed— That,  tn  the  opinion  of  this  Conncil,  the  sudden  discon- 
tinnance  of  transportation  and  assignment,  by  depriving  tbe  colonists  of 
convict  Ubonr,  must  necessarily  curtail  tbMr  means  of  pnrchasing  crown 
lands,  and,  conseqnently,  the  snpply  of  fnnds  tor  the  purpoee  of  im- 
migra^on. 

"  12.  JRaohtd-Tbat,  In  the  0}Hnion  of  this  Conndl,  the  produce  of  tbe 
labonr  of  cwvicts,  in  assignment,  is  thos  one  of  the  principal,  though  indi- 
rect means,  of  bringing  into  the  colony  free  persons :  it  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  continuance  of  emigration  in  any  extended  form,  must  necessarilj 
depend  npon  the  contlnnance  of  the  assignment  of  convicts."* 

It  is  not  surpriaing  that  they  viewed,  at  this  period,  the 
tranaportation  system  in  this  light ;  for  under  it  thej  had 
made  adrancea  in  population,  comfort,  and  riches,  unparalleled 
in  any  other  age  or  country  of  the  vorld. 

How,  then,  has  it  happened  that  so  great  a  change  has 
come  over  the  Tiews  of  tixe  colonists  on  this  subject ;  and 
that  the  system  which  they  fonnerly  regarded,  with  reason, 
as  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  prosperity,  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally looked  to  with  unqualified  aversion,  as  the  certain 
forerunner  of  their  destrucijon  1  The  answer  is  easy.  It 
is  because  transportation,  as  fonnerly  conducted,  waa  a 
blessing,  and  because,  as  conducted  of  late  years,  it  has 
become  a  curse,  that  the  change  of  opinion  has  arisen  in 
regard  to  it.  The  feehngs  of  the  colonistd,  in  both  cases, 
were  founded  on  experience — both  were,  in  the  circum- 
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stances  in  which  they  arose,  equally  well  founded,  and  both 
were  therefore  equally  entitled  to  respect  and  attentioo. 
We  have  only  to  restore  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
coDTicte  were  a  blessing,  to  reriTe  the  times  in  which  their 
arrival  will  be  regarded  as  a  boon.  And  to  effect  this,  can 
easily  be  shown  not  only  to  be  attended  with  no  difficulty, 
but  only  to  require  the  simultaneous  adoption  by  gOTemmeut 
of  a  Bystem  of  punishment  at  home,  and  of  voluntary  emi- 
gration at  the  public  expense  abroad,  attended  with  a  very 
trifling  expense,  and  calculated  to  relieve,  beyond  any  other 
measure  that  coold  by  possibility  be  deviscsi,  the  existing 
distress  among  the  labouring  classes  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

To  render  the  introduction  of  penal  labour  into  a  colony 
an  advantage,  three  things  are  necessary.  Ist,  That  the 
convicts  sent  out  should  be  for  the  most  part  instructed  in 
some  simple  rural  art  or  occupation,  of  use  in  the  country 
into  which  they  are  to  be  transplanted.  2d,  That  they 
should  in  general  be  heginnera  in  crime,  and  a  small  number 
of  them  only  hardened  in  depravity.  3d,  What  is  most 
important  of  all,  that  they  should  be  preserved  in  a  due 
pryKirtion,  never  exceeding  a  third  or  fow-th,  to  the  free  and 
untainted  settlers.  Under  these  concUtions,  their  introduc- 
tion will  always  prove  a  blessing,  and  will  be  hailed  as  a 
boon.  If  these  conditions  are  neglected,  they  will  prove  a 
curses,  and  their  arrival  be  regarded  as  a  punishment. 

Various  circumstances  have  contributed,  of  late  years,  to 
render  the  convict  system  a  dreadfiil  evil,  instead  of,  as  for- 
merly, a  signal  benefit  to  the  colonies.  But  that  affords  no 
ground  for  despair ;  on  the  contrary,  it  furnishes  the  most 
well-grounded  reason  for  hope.  We  are  suffering  under  the 
effects  of  an  erroneous  regimen,  not  any  inherent  malady  in 
the  patient.  Change  this  treatment,  and  his  health  will  soon 
return. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  pains  have  of  late  years 
been  taken,  in  this  country,  to  instruct  prisoners  in  jail  in 
some  useful  handicraft ;  and  that  so  far  has  this  been 
carried,  that  our  best  regulated  jails  are  more  in  fact  great 
houses  of  industry.  The  general  penitentiary  at  Fenton- 
Tille,  in  particular,  where  the  convicts  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation are  trained,  previous  to  their  removal  to  the  penal 
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settlements,  is  a  perfect  model  of  arrangement  and  attention 
in  this  important  respect.  But  it  is  equally  veil  known 
that  it  is  onlj  of  l(Ue  years  that  this  signal  reform  has 
come  into  operation  ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  already  its  salutary  effects  have  been  evinced,  in 
the  most  signal  manner,  with  the  convicts  sent  abroad. 
Previous  to  the  year  1840,  scarcely  anything  was  done  on 
any  considerable  scale,  either  to  teach  ordinary  prisoners 
trades  in  jail,  to  separate  them  from  each  other,  or  to  pre- 
pare them,  in  the  public  penitentiaries,  for  the  duties  in  which 
they  were  to  be  engaged,  when  they  arrived  at  their  distant 
destination.  The  county  jails,  now  resounding  with  the 
clang  of  ceaseless  occupation,  pursued  by  prisoners  in  their 
separate  cells,  then  only  re-echoed  the  din  of  riot  and  revel- 
ling in  the  day-rooms  where  the  idle  prisoners  were  huddled 
together,  and  beguiled  the  weary  hours  of  their  captivity  by 
stories  of  perpetrated  crime,  or  plans  for  its  renewal  the 
moment  they  got  out  of  confinement.  But  the  ideas  of  men 
are  all  formed  on  the  experience  of  facts,  or  the  thoughts 
driven  into  them,  for  a  considerable  time  back.  The  pre- 
sent universal  horror  at  transported  criminals  is  founded  on 
the  experience  of  the  prisoners  with  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  New  South  Wales  had  been  flooded,  from  the  idle 
day-rooms  or  profligate  hulks  of  Great  Britain.  Some  years 
must  elapse  before  the  effects  of  the  improved  discipline 
received,  and  laborious  habits  acquired,  in  the  jails  and 
penitentiaries  of  the  mother  country,  produces  any  general 
effect  on  public  opinion  in  its  distant  colonies. 

The  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  our  penal  code  at  home, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  however  loudly  called  for  by 
considerations  of  justice  and  humanity,  has  undoubtedly  had 
a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  class  of  convicts  who 
have,  during  that  period,  been  sent  to  the  colonies.  In  so 
far  as  that  change  of  system  has  diminished  the  frequency  of 
the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  Umited,  prac- 
tically speaking,  that  dreadful  penalty  to  cases  of  wilful  and 
inexcusable  murder,  it  must  command  the  assent  of  every 
benevolent  and  well-regulated  mind.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  change  has  not  stopped  there.  It  has  descended  throngh 
every  department  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  come 
in  that  way  to  alter  much  for  the  worse  the  class  of  criminals 
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■who  of  late  years  have  been  sent  to  the  penal  colonies. 
The  meo  who  were  formerlj  lianged  are  now  for  the  most 
part  transported ;  those  formerly  transported  are  now  im- 
prisoned ;  and  those  sent  abroad  have  almost  all,  on  repeated 
occasions,  been  preTioosly  confined,  generally  for  a  very  long 
period.  As  imprisonment  scarcely  ever  works  any  reforma- 
tion on  the  moral  character  or  habita  of  a  prisoner,  whatever 
improved  skill  in  handicraft  it  may  put  into  bis  fingers,  this 
change  has  been  attended  with  most  serious  and  pernicious 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  convicts  sent  to  the  colonies, 
and  gone  far  to  prodace  the  avei^ion  with  which  they  are 
now  everywhere  regarded. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  by  those  practically  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  transportation  system  in  the  colonies, 
that  the  Irish  convicts  were  generally  the  best,  and  the  Scotch, 
beyond  all  question,  the  worst  who  arrived.  This  peculiarity, 
flo  widely  different  from,  in  fact  precisely  the  reverse  of, 
what  has  been  observed  of  the  free  settlers  from  these  re- 
spective countries,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  has  frequently 
been  made  the  subject  of  remark,  and  excited  no  littie  sur- 
prise. But  the  reason  of  it  is  evident,  and,  when  once 
stated,  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  Scotch  law,  administered 
almost  entirely  by  professional  men,  and  on  fixed  principles, 
has  long  been  based  on  the  principle  of  transporting  persons 
only  who  were  deemed  irreclaimable  in  this  country.  Very 
few  have  been  sent  abroad  for  half  a  century,  from  Scotland, 
who  had  not  either  committed  some  very  grave  ofience,  or 
been  four  or  five  times,  often  eight  or  ten  times,  previously 
convicted  and  imprisoned.  In  Ireland,  under  the  moderate 
and  lenient  away  of  Irish  county  justices,  a  poacher  was 
often  transported  who  had  merely  been  caught  with  a  hare 
tucked  up  under  his  coat.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
justice  of  such  severe  punishments  for  trivial  offences,  in 
the  first  instance,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its 
tendency  to  send  a  much  better  class  of  convicts  from  the 
Emerald  Isle,  than  the  opposite  system  did  from  the  shores 
of  Caledonia.  Very  probably,  also,  the  system  of  giving 
prisoners  "  repeated  opportunities  of  amendment,"  as  it  is 
called  in  this  country — but  which,  in  fact,  would  be  more 
aptly  styled  "  renewed  opportunities  for  depravity  " — has, 
from  good  but  mistaken  motives,  been  carried  much  too  far 
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in  Scotland.  Be  this  as  it  may,  notbing  is  more  certain 
tlian  that  the  subatitutiou  of  a  class  of  repeatedly  convicted 
and  hardened  offenders,  under  the  milder  system  of  ponidi'- 
ment  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  for  one 
comparatiyely  uninitiated  in  crime,  such  as  ■were  formerly 
sent  out,  has  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  colonies, 
and  has  entirely  changed  the  sentiments  with  which  their 
arrival  was  formerly  regarded. 

But  by  far  the  most  powerful  cause,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  deetroying 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  system  of  transportation,  and 
substituting  the  worst  possible  consequences  in  their  stead, 
has  been  the  sending  out  of  convicts  tn  too  great  a  propor- 
tion to  the  free  population,  and  the  consequent  necesratj 
for  substituting  the  gang  fm-  the  assignment  system.  This 
is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest,  indeed  of  paramount 
importance  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  tliat,  unless  a 
remedy  is  found  for  it,  all  efforts  made  to  render  the  system 
of  transportation  palatable  to  the  colonies  will  prove  nuga- 
tory. Fortunately  the  means  of  remedying  that  evil  are  not 
only  easy,  but,  comparatively  speaking,  cheap,  and  perfectly 
efficacious  ;  and  they  promise,  while  they  remedy  the  above- 
mentioned  evil,  to  confer,  in  other  respects,  signal  benefits 
both  on  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 

New  South  Wales  was  originally  selected,  and  not  with- 
out sufficient  reasons,  as  the  place  for  the  establishment  of 
penal  colonies,  because  the  distance  of  it  from  the  mother 
country,  and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  rendered  it  a  very 
difficult  matter  either  for  runaway  convicts,  or  for  those  who 
had  served  their  time,  to  get  home  again.  Once  sent  onl^ 
you  were,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  dear  of  them  for 
ever.  This  circumstance  was  certainly  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  parent  state;  and  it  was  no  disadvantage,  bat 
rather  the  reverse,  to  the  colony,  so  long  as  the  number  of 
convicts  annually  sent  out  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  whole 
convict  population  formed  a  small  minority  to  the  number  of 
free  settlers.  When  the  whole  number  committed  a-year 
in  England  was  4500,  and  in  Scotland  under  100,  as  it  was 
in  Great  Britain  in  1804  or  1805,  the  settlement  of  con- 
victs on  the  distant  shores  of  Australia  worked  well  They 
were  glad  to  get  the  300  or  400  annaally  sent  oat ;  they 
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were  benefited  by  their  forced  labour ;  and  the  free  settlers 
were  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  them  with  ease  in  subjec- 
tion, and  prevent  their  habits  from  contaminating  those  of 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  But  vhen  the  commit- 
ments from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  risen  to  50,000 
or  60,000  a-year,  and  the  convicts  sent  out  to  4000  or  5O0O 
annually,  as  they  have  done  for  some  years  past,  the  case 
was  entirely  altered.  The  pollnted  stream  became  mnch 
too  lai^e  and  powerful  for  tlie  land  it  was  intended  to 
fertilise ;  it  did  more  harm  than  good,  and  became  the 
object  of  uniform  and  undisguised  aversion. 

The  distance  of  Australia  from  the  mother  country,  which 
formerly  had  been  so  great  an  advantage  to  both  parties, 
now  became  the  greatest  possible  evil ;  because  it  prevented, 
at  the  time  thie  great  influx  of  convicts  was  going  on,  the 
immigration  of  freemen  from  preserving  anything  like  a  due 
proportion  to  it.  When  the  convicts  rose  to  2000  and 
3000  yearly,  the  free  settlers  should  have  been  raised  to 
8000  or  10,000  annually.  This  would  have  kept  all  right ; 
because  the  tainted  population  would  have  been  always  in 
a  small  minority  compared  to  the  virtuous ;  order  wonld 
have  been  preserved  by  the  decided  majority  of  the  well- 
disposed  ;  and  the  assignment  system,  the  parent  of  so  much 
good,  still  rendered  practicable  by  the  ceaseless  extension  of 
free  settlers  in  the  wilds  of  nature.  But  the  distance  of 
Aastralia  rendered  this  impracticable,  when  the  emigration 
of  freemen  was  left  to  its  own  unaided  resources.  Steam  navi- 
gation contributed  powerfully  to  throw  it  into  the  background 
for  all  but  the  very  highest  class  of  emigrants.  The  voyage 
to  Australia  is  one  of  fourteen  thonsand  miles ;  it  takes 
from  five  to  six  months,  must  still  be  perfonued  by  sailing 
vessels,  and  costs  about  £16  a-head  for  the  ordinary  class 
of  emigrants.  That  to  America  is  one  of  three  thousand 
miles,  it  takes  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  is  performed 
by  great  numbers  of  steam  as  well  bs  sailing  vessels,  and  costs 
from  £3  to  £4  a-head  for  the  same  class  of  passengers.  * 

*  Wliile  we  write  these  lines,  the  following  edTertisement,  which  appeared  in 
the  Tislttol  Oct.  10, 1S4Q,  will  illuatrate  this -rital  difierenca :-- 

"  Emiobatioh. — liie  undesigned  are  prepared  to  forward  intending  enigrsntB 
to  ereiy  colonj  now  open  for  oolonia^lon,  at  the  following  rates  of  paiuige- 
mouOT:— To  Svdnoy.flB;  Melbourne,  £1S ;  Adelaide,  ^16;  Swan  BiTer,£20; 
Van  Dismeu'e  Lud,  £20  ;  New  Zealand,  £18 ;  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  £10;  Katal, 
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These  facts  are  decisive,  aod  must  alwajs  continue  so, 
against  the  choice  of  Australia  as  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion  by  the  great  bulk  of  ordinary  emigraQts.  ScTerat 
young  men  of  good  family,  indeed,  tempted  by  the  high 
profits  generally  made  there  in  the  wool  trade,  and  the 
boundless  facilities  for  the  multiplication  of  flocks  vhich  its 
prairies  afforded,  have  settled  there,  and  some  hare  done 
well.  But  of  ordinary  labourers,  and  persons  to  do  the 
vork  of  common  workmen,  there  has  always  been  felt  a  very 
great  deficiency — ^for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  could  not 
afibrd  the  expense  of  the  voyage.  The  settlers  were  almost 
entirety  of  the  better  class,  and  they  were  in  no  proportion 
at  all  to  the  number  of  the  convicts.  This  distinctly  appears, 
not  only  from  the  extravagant  wages  paid  to  shepherds  and 
common  labourers,  generally  not  less  than  five  or  six  shilUngs 
a-day,  but  from  the  very  limited  number  of  emigrants,  even 
during  the  distress  of  the  last  three  years,  (when  the  voluntary 
emigration  had  reached  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
annually  from  the  British  islands,)  who  have  gone  to  our 
colonies  in  New  South  Wales.* 

This  unhappy  turn  of  affairs  has  been  attended  with  a 
double  disadvantage.  In  the  first  place,  the  rast  increase 
in  the  number  of  convicts  sent  to  Sidney,  compared  with 
the  small  number  of  free  settlers,  has  for  a  long  time  past 
rendered  the  continuance  of  the  assignment  system  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  gang  system,  to  take  off  and  embody  the 
surplus  numbers,  became  in  a  manner  a  matter  of  necessity. 
The  manners  of  the  colony,  its  habits,  its  prospects,  ita 
morality,  bare  been  seriously  damaged  by  this  change.  The 
emancipated  convicts  who  hare  made  money,  known  by  the 
name  of  "  canary  birds,"  have  pressed  upon  the  heels,  and 
come  to  excite  the  jealousy,  of  the  free  settlers.  The  accn- 
mulation  of  convicts  in  the  lower  walks  of  hfe  has  checked 
the  immigration  of  free  labour,  perpetuated  the  frightful 

£10]  California,  £2S  ;  New  York,  £2,  10b.  j  FhiUdelphia,  £2, 10a.;  NewOrleuu, 
£i. — Habbibon  &  Co. — 11  Vnian  Sinet,  Birmingham,' 

*  Emignrnte  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand:  — 

1830,  1,3«2  ISSe,  3,124  18«2,        .        8,G34 

1831,  1,661  1S37,  6,064  1849,        .        3,478 
183%        .        8,733          1S3S,        .      14,021  1844,  3,329 

1833,  .        4,093  1839,  16.720  1B4S,        .  830 

1834,  2,800  1840,        .      1S,8S0  1846,        .        3,227 
laSG,        .        1,860           1841,        .      32,626 

—  Porter's  Farliamtntary  TrMa,  1646,  p.  236. 
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inequality  of  the  sexes,  and  led  to  the  moat  lamentable  dis- 
orders. The  gang  sjstem  of  necessitj  introduced,  because 
free  settlers  did  not  exist  to  take  the  coiiTicts  off  under  the 
assignment  system,  perpetuated  in  the  colony  the  vices  of 
the  hulks,  the  depravity  of  the  galleys.  The  whole  benefits 
of  transportation  to  the  couvicts,  their  whole  chances  of 
amendment  are  lost,  when,  instead  of  being  sent  to  rural 
labour  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods  and  the  prairies,  they 
are  huddled  together,  in  gangs  of  four  or  five  hundred, 
without  hope  to  counterbalance  evil  propensities,  or  induce- 
ment to  resist  the  seduction  of  mutual  bad  example.  These 
evilB  were  so  sensibly  felt,  and  led  to  such  energetic  repre- 
sentations to  the  goveroment  at  home,  that  at  length  the 
colony  was  pacified,  but  at  the  same  time  its  progress 
checked,  by  an  Order  in  Council  in  1837,  that  no  more  con^ 
victs,  for  a  limited  time,  should  be  sent  to  Sidney  or  its 
dependencies. 

But  this  only  shifted  the  seat  of  the  evil,  and  augmented 
its  intensity.  The  convicts,  now  swelled  to  nearly  four 
thousand  a-year,  could  not  be  kept  at  home ;  they  required 
to  be  sent  somewhere,  and  where  was  that  place  to  be  ^ 
Van  Diemen's  Land  was  selected,  being  the  most  soutbemly 
portion  of  New  Holland,  and  of  course  the  farthest  removed 
from  this  country ;  and  thither  nearly  the  whole  convicts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  soon  above  thirty-five  hundred 
annually  in  number,  were  sent  for  several  years.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  prodigious  influx  of  criminals  into  an  infant 
colony,  so  far  removed  from  the  parent  state  that  it  cost 
£iO  a-head  to  send  a  common  labourer  there^and  of 
course  no  free  emigration  in  proportionate  numbers  could  be 
expected  without  public  aid— might  easily  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Government  did  nothing  to  encourage  the  simul- 
taneous settlement  of  free  settlers  in  that  distant  land,  thus 
flooded  with  convicts,  or  so  little  as  amounted  to  nothing. 
The  consequence  was  that,  ere  long,  three-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  convicts.  Every  one  knows, 
none  coald  have  failed  to  anticipate  the  consequences.  The 
raorals  of  the  settlement,  thus  having  a  majority  of  its  inha- 
bitants convicts,  were  essentially  injured.  Crimes  unutterable 
were  committed ;  the  hideous  inequality  of  the  sexes  induced 
its  usual  and  frightful  disorders ;  the  police,  how  severe  and 
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Boever,  became  unable  to  coerce  the  rapidly- 
increasing  multitude  of  criminals ;  the  most  daring  fled  to 
the  voods,  where  they  became  buBh-rangers ;  life  became 
inaecure  ;  properiij  Bank  to  half  its  former  value.  So 
powerful,  and  eyidentlj  well  founded,  were  the  representa- 
tions made  on  the  subject  to  the  legislatore,  that  it  became 
evident  that  a  remedy  must  be  applied  ;  and  this  was  done 
by  an  Order  in  Council  in  1844,  which  suspended  entirely 
for  two  years  the  transportation  of  maie  convicts  to  the 
colonies.  That  of  females  was  still  and  most  properly  con- 
tinued, in  the  hope  that,  by  doing  so,  the  inequality  of  the 
sexes  in  Australia  might  in  some  degree  be  corrected. 

But  this  measure,  like  all  the  rest,  not  being  founded  oq 
the  right  principle,  has  entirely  failed.  The  accumulatioD 
of  offenders  in  the  British  islands,  irom  the  stoppage  of  the 
usual  vent  by  which  they  were  formerly  carried  off,  soon 
became  insupportable.  The  jails  were  crowded  to  suffocation  ; 
it  was  ere  long  found  to  be  necessary  to  liberate  many  persons, 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  two,  to  make  way  for  new  inmates.  The  liberated  convicts 
were  soon  back  in  their  old  haunts,  and  at  their  old  practices ; 
and  the  great  increase  of  serious  crimes,  such  as  robberies, 
burglaries,  and  murders,  demonstrated  that  the  public  morals 
in  the  great  towns  were  rapidly  giving  way,  under  the  infla- 
ence  of  that  worst  species  of  criminals — ^liberated  convicts. 
The  judges  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  common 
with  every  person  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  who  had  daily  proofs,  in  tlie  discharge  of  their  important 
official  duties,  of  the  total  failure  of  the  imprisonment  system, 
were  unanimous  in  recommending  a  return  to  transportation. 

Ail  the  temporary  expedients  adopted,  such  as  Gibraltar, 
Bermuda,  &<:.,  soon  failed  from  the  rapid  increase  of  convicts, 
who  greatly  exceeded  all  the  means  left  of  taking  them  off. 
Government  became  convinced  that  they  had  made  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction  ;  and  they  moat  wisely  took  counsel 
from  experience,  and  determined  to  resume  the  practice  of 
sending  convicts  abroad.  But,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
renewed  attempt  they  were  met  by  the  refusal  of  the  colonies 
to  take  them.  The  Cape  is  almost  in  rebellion  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  despair  of  finding  a  willing  colony,  it  ia  said 
they  have  in  contemplation  to  send  them  to  be  roasted  under 
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the  vbite  cliffs,  and   to  iocrease  the   already  redundant 
population  of  Malta. 

It  is  not  neceasarj  to  do  any  such  thing.  The  solution 
of  the  transportation  question  is  easy,  the  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed perfectly  efficacious.  GoTemment  have  only  to  com- 
mence the  discharge  of  one  of  their  most  important  social 
duties  to  get  rid  of  all  their  difficulties,  and  render  the 
immigration  of  criminals,  as  it  was  in  time  past,  as  great  a 
blessing  to  the  colonies,  and  as  ardently  desired,  as  of  late 
years  it  has  been  a  curse,  and  earnestly  deprecated. 

Transportation  is  a  blessing  to  a  colony,  -ffhen  the  con- 
victs are  kept  in  a  minority,  perhaps  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  the  community  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  when  they  are 
not  hardened  in  crime,  and  all  instructed  in  some  useful 
trade.  In  such  circumstances,  they  are  the  greatest  possible 
addition  to  its  strength,  riches,  and  progress,  and  will  always 
be  gladly  received. 

Transportation  is  a  curse  when  the  convicts  sent  out  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  free  settlers  so  few,  that  the  former 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  compared  to  the 
latter,  and  when  their  habits  are  those  of  hardened  irre- 
claimable criminab,  instead  of  youthful  novices  in  crime.  If 
they  become  a  majority,  certain  niin  may  be  anticipated  to 
the  colony  thus  flooded  with  crime. 

The  difficulties  which  now  beset  the  transportation  ques- 
tion have  all  arisen  from  our  having  pursued  a  course,  of 
late  years,  which  rendered  the  settlement  of  convicts  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing,  as  it  was  at  first,  when  the  system  was 
du*ectly  the  reverse.  To  render  it  a  blessing  again,  we  have 
only  to  restore  the  circumstances  which  made  it  so  formerly 
— sending  out  the  convicts  when  not  completely  hardened 
in  depravity,  and  in  such  a  proportion  to  the  tree  settlers  as 
to  keep  them  a  smail  minority  to  the  iree  and  untainted 
part  of  the  community.  The  immigration  of  convicts  to  our 
colonies  is  like  that  of  the  Irish  into  western  Britain  :  every- 
thing depends  on  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  remainder 
of  the  population.  They  are  very  usefid  if  a  fourth  ;  they 
can  be  borne  if  they  are  a  third  ;  but  let  them  become  a 
majority,  and  they  will  soon  land  the  country  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Skibbereen  or  Connemara. 
We  cannot  diminish  the  numbers  of  convicts  transported; 
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on  the  contrary,  voful  results  have  made  ub  avare  diat  it 
should  be  materially  increased.  Experience  has  taught  as, 
also,  that  voluntary  unaided  emigration  cannot  enable  the 
free  settlers  in  Australia  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  crime  in  the  British  islands.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  1  The  answer  is  simple  :  Dischai^e  in  part  the  rast 
duty,  so  long  neglected  by  goyemment,  of  providing,  at  the 
public  expense,  for  the  emigration  of  a  certain  number  of 
the  most  indigent  of  the  untainted  portions  of  the  commu- 
nity, who  cannot  get  abroad  on  their  own  resources,  and 

BBTTLE   THEM    IR    THE    SAME   COLONY  WITH  TUB   CONVICTS. 

Do  this,  and  the  labour  market  is  lightened  at  home  ;  the 
convicts  are  kept  in  a  small  minority  abroad ;  the  colony, 
thus  aided  by  the  combined  virtue  and  the  penal  labour  of 
the  mother  country,  is  secured  of  prosperity  and  rapid  pro- 
gress ;  and  its  rate  of  increase  will  soon  induce  the  other 
colonies  to  petition  for  a  share  of  the  prolific  stream. 

At  present,  there  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  above  5000 
criminals  annually  transported  firom  the  British  islands.* 
The  cost  of  settling  a  &ee  labourer  in  AustraUa  is  aboat 
£16  a-head.  To  send  16,000  free  labourers  with  these 
5000  criminals  would  cost  just  £256,000  a-year.  Call  it 
£300,000  yearly,  to  make  room  for  the  probable  increase  of 
criminals,  from  the  growing  necessities  or  depravity  of  the 
mother  country,  and  to  provide  for  the  extra  and  unavoidable 
ezpeDses  of  an  infant  establishment,  and  the  transportation 
question  is  at  once  solved,  a  great  relief  is  afforded  to  the 
distressed  labourers  of  the  parent  state,  and  a  certain  market 
for  our  manufactures  is  provided,  which  will  double  eveiy 
two  or  three  years,  as  long  as  the  system  is  continued. 

Let  Government,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  propose  these 
terms  to  the  colonics,  and  we  shall  see  if  any  of  them  will 
refuse  them.  If  none  will  close  with  them,  let  them  at  once 
estabhsh  a  new  colony  on  these  principles,  in  some  unoccu- 
pied part  of  New  Holland.  In  twelve  months,  there  will 
be  a  race  for  who  is  to  get  a  share  of  the  fertilising  s 

*  Santeooed  to  be  tnuBported ; — 
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Sixteen  thooBand  free  settlers,  and  fire  or  six  thoaaand  con- 
yicta,  annually  sent  to  any  colony,  would  cause  its  numbers 
to  double  every  two,  and  its  prosperity  to  triple  in  value 
every  three  years.  Everything  woald  go  on  in  a  geometrical 
progression.  It  would  soon  rival  California  in  progress  and 
reputation.  Capital  would  rapidly  follow  this  scene  of 
activity  and  progress.  Moneyed  men  are  not  slow  in  dis- 
covering where  labour  is  plentiful  and  comparatively  cheap, 
and  where  their  investments  are  doubled  in  amount  and 
value  every  two  or  three  years.  A  colony  thus  powerfully 
supported  by  the  parent  state  would  sooq  distance  all  i^ 
competitors  :  while  the  Cape,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia 
were  slumbering  on  with  a  population  doubling  every  ten 
years,  from  the  tardy  and  feeble  support  of  free  emigrante 
on  their  own  resources,  the  establishment  thus  protected 
would  double  in  two  or  three.  Voluntary  emigrante  would 
crowd  to  the  scene  of  activity,  progress,  and  opulence.  The 
20,000  persona  annually  sent  out  would  immediately  become 
consumers  of  our  manfactures  to  the  extent  of  £150,000 
a-year  :*  and  this  rate  would  be  doubled  the  very  next 
year  I  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  years,  it  would  amount  to 
£800,000  or  £900,000  annually.  What  a  relief  at  once 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  now  labouring  so 
severely  under  the  combined  effect  of  foreign  competition 
and  a  declining  home  market,  and  the  starving  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  where  half  a  million  of  stout  labourers — admirable 
workmen  in  a  foreign  country,  though  wretched  ones  in  their 
own — are  pining  in  hopeless  destitution,  a  burden  upon  their 
parishes,  or  flocking  in  ruinous  multitudes  to  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow. 

But  where  is  the  X300,000  to  come  fbm  1  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  no  money ;  taxation  has  reached 
ite  limite ;  and  loans  are  out  of  the  question.  What !  have 
free  trade  and  a  restricted  currency,  then,  so  quickly  pros- 
trated the  resources  of  the  country,  that  the  nation  which, 
in  1613,  with  eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  at  the  close 
of  a  twenty  years'  costly  war,  raised  £72,000,000  by  taxa- 
tion, and  £80,000,000  by  loan,  cannot  now,  with  thirty 
millions,  for  so  very  important  an  object,  after  thirty-three 
years  of  unbroken  peace,  muster  up  £300,000  a  year  1    A 

*  At  th«  nt«  of  £7,  lis.  B-head— the  present  rate  in  Anstnlia. 
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sbilling  a  gallon  added  to  the  present  duty  on  the  6,259,000 
gfdloQS  of  vhiskj  annuaUj  consumed  in  Scotland  alone,  in 
demoraliemg  the  commonity,  vould  provide  the  requisite 
sum,  and  tend  to  equalise  the  niiDous  exemption  vhich 
Scotland  sow  enjoys  in  the  maoafacture  of  that  attractiTe 
and  pernicious  Uquor.  An  additional  duty  of  the  same 
amount  on  the  12,000,000  gallons  annu^y  consumed 
in  England,  would  raise  douhle  the  sum.  But  if  Gorem- 
ment,  despite  the  £100,000,000  ve  were  promised  by  free 
trade,  cannot  afford  ^£300,000  a-yeu*  for  this  vital  object, 
let  it  be  laid  on  the  counties  as  pull  of  the  prison  or  county 
rates.  A  little  reflection  would  soon  show  every  person  of 
sense  in  the  country,  that  its  amount  could  speedily  be  saved 
in  prison  and  poor-rates. 

Simultaneously  with  this  change,  an  alteration,  equally 
loudly  called  for,  should  take  place  in  the  administration  ^ 
our  criminal  law  at  home.  The  present  system  of  inflicting 
short  imprisonments  at  first,  and  reserving  long  imprison- 
meats  and  transportation  for  criminals  who  have  plied  thdr 
trade  of  pillage  for  two  or  three  years,  should  be  abolished. 
Imprisonment  should  consist  of  three  kiuds  : — 1.  A  yery 
short  imprisonment,  perhaps  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  for  the 
youngest  criminals  and  a  first  trifling  offence,  intended  to 
terrify  merely.  2.  For  a  second  offence,  however  trivial — • 
or  a  first,  if  considerable,  and  indicating  an  association  with 
professional  thieves — a  long  imprisonment  of  nine  months 
or  a  year,  sufficient  to  teach  every  one  a  trade,  should  inva- 
riably be  inflicted.  3.  The  criminal  who  has  been  thus 
imprisoned,  and  taught  a  trade,  should,  when  next  convicted, 
be  instantly  transported.  In  this  way  a  triple  advantage 
would  be  gained.  1.  The  immense  number  of  prieoners  aov 
constantly  in  confinement  in  the  British  islands  would  be 
materially  lessened,  and  the  prison-rates  proportionally 
relieved.  2.  The  cost  of  now  maintaining  a  convict  in  one 
of  the  public  penitentianes,  to  prepare  him  for  transpor- 
tation, is  not  less  than  £17  or  £18.  Every  year  he  is 
detained  would  be  almost  entirely  saved;  he  would  be  pre- 
pared for  it,  in  the  great  majority  of  oases,  by  his  previous 
imprisonment.  3.  The  character  and  hal»ts  of  the  convicts 
sent  out  would  be  materially  improved,  by  getting  ctHopara- 
tively  youog  and  untainted  men  for  penal  Uboar,  inst^td  of 
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old  offenders,  vho  hare  learned  no  other  trade  than  that  of 
thieving.  To  the  country  it  would  imdouhtedlj  save  £60 
or  £80  on  each  crimiDal  transported,  bj  removing  him  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  when  his  reformation  was 
possible,  instead  of  waiting  till  its  close,  when  he  had  lived 
for  three  or  four  years  in  flash-houses  and  prisons  at  the 
public  expense,  paid  in  depredations  or  prison-rates,  and 
acquired  nothing  but  habits  which  rendered  aoj  change  of 
character  abroad  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  prisons 
would  become,  instead  of  mere  receptacles  of  rice,  great 
houses  of  industry,  where  the  most  dangeroas  and  burden- 
some part  of  our  population  would  be  trained  for  a  life  of 
industry  and  utility  in  the  colonies. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  great  object  in  poor-houses, 
houses  of  refuge,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  where  the 
destitute  poor  children  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
or  that  of  foundations  bequeathed  by  the  piety  of  former 
times,  should  be  to  prepare  the  young  of  boUi  sexes,  by 
previous  education,  for  the  habits  and  duties  of  colonists  ; 
and,  when  they  become  adults,  send  tliem,  abroad  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  or  the  instittttion.  Incalculable  would 
be  the  blessings  which  would  ensue,  both  to  the  pubUc  morals 
and  the  public  expenditure,  from  the  steady  adoption  of  this 
principle.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  well  known  to  all 
practically  acquainted  with  this  subject,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  orphan  or  destitute  boys,  educated  in  this 
manner  at  the  pubUc  expense,  in  public  iustitutions,  become 
thieves,  and  nearly  all  the  girls  prostitutes.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  with  young  creatures  of  both  sexes,  turned  out 
without  a  home,  relation,  or  friend,  shortly  after  the  age  of 
puberty,  into  the  midst  of  an  old  and  luxurious  community, 
overloaded  with  labour,  abounding  in  snares,  thickly  beset 
with  temptations.  Removed  to  Australia,  the  Cape,  or 
Canada,  Uiey  might  do  well,  and  would  prove  as  great  a 
blessing  in  those  colonies,  where  labour  is  dear,  women  wanted, 
and  land  boundless,  as  they  are  a  burden  here,  where  labour 
is  cheap,  women  redundant,  and  land  all  occupied.  Every 
shilling  laid  out  in  the  training  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in 
such  situations,  for  the  duties  of  colonial  life,  and  sending 
them  to  it  when  adults,  would  save  three  in  fiiture  prison  or 
poor  rates.    A  pauper  or  criminal,  crating  the  nation  £l5 
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or  £20  a-year,  Tould  be  converted  into  an  independeDt  man 
living  on  hia  labour,  and  conauming  £7  or  £8  worth  yearly 
of  the  manufactures  of  his  native  country. 

The  number  of  emigrants  vrho  nov  annually  leave  the 
British  shores,  is  above  250,000  I  *  It  might  uaturally 
have  been  supposed  that  so  prodigious  a  removal  of  persons, 
most  of  them  in  the  prime  of  life,  vould  have  contributed 
in  a  material  degree  to  lighten  the  market  of  labour,  and 
lessen  the  number  of  persons  who,  by  idleness  or  despera- 
tion, are  thrown  into  habits  of  crime.  But  the  result 
has  been  just  the  reverse  ;  and  perhaps  nothing  has  contri- 
buted so  powerfully  to  increase  crime,  and  augment  destitu- 
tion among  the  labouring  classes  of  late  years,  as  this  very 
emigration.  The  reason  is  evident.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  the  wrong  class  which  has  gone  abroad.  It  is  the 
employer,  not  the  employed  ;  the  holders  of  little  capitals, 
not  the  holders  of  none.  Left  to  its  own  unaided  resources, 
emigration  could  be  undertaken  only  by  persons  possessed 
of  some  funds  to  pay  their  passage.  It  took  £100  to 
transport  a  family  to  Australia  ;  £20  or  £30  to  America. 
The  destitute,  the  insolvent,  the  helpless,  could  not  get  away, 
and  they  fell  in  overwhelming  and  crushing  multitudes  on  the 
parish  funds,  county  rates,  and  charity  of  the  benevolent  at 
home.  Labour  became  everywhere  redundant,  because  so 
many  of  the  employers  of  labour  had  gone  away.  The  grand 
object  for  all  real  lovers  of  their  country  now,  should  be  to 
induce  government  or  the  counties  to  provide  means  for  the 
emigration,  on  a  large  scale,  of  destitute  labourers,  chained 
by  ^eir  poverty  to  the  soil.  About  150,000  persons  have 
annually  emigrated  from  Ireland  for  the  last  three  years, 
carrying  with  them  above  half  its  agricultural  capital ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  many  districts  the  land  is 
uncultivated,  and  the  bank-notes  m  circtdation,  which,  in 
1846,  were  £7,500,000,  have  amk  in  August  1849  to 
£3,833,000  !  t  The  small  cultivators,  the  employers  of  tbe 
poor,  have  disappeared,  and  with  them  their  capital — leaving 
only  to  the  owners  of  land  a  crowd  of  starving,  unemployed 
labourers,  to  consume  their  rents.   A  miUion  of  such  starring 

'  Vii  :~-I8*7,  268,000 ;  1848, 348,000 ;  1849,  undentood  to  be  rtiU  kigw.— 
ParHamtntary  BeporU. 
t  flee  DMm  UnivertUt  Magaxne.  October  18*8,  p.  371 
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labourers  nov  oppress  the  iodustrj  of  Ireland.  Such  is  the 
result  of  agitation  at  home,  tmd  free  trade  in  emigration 
abroad.  The  American  papers  tell  us,  that  each  of  these 
Btarring  IriBhmen,  if  strong  and  healthy,  is  ■worth  1000 
dollars  to  the  United  States.  Free-trade  emigration  can 
never  send  them  ont ;  it  can  transport  onlj  those  vho  can 
pay.  A  laige  increase  of  penal  emigration,  conpled  vith 
such  a  proportionate  influx,  at  the  pubUc  expense,  of  iree 
settlers,  as  vould  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  evil,  at  once 
solves  the  Transportation  Question,  and  is  the  fint  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  that  of  Emigration. 
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[BLACKWOOD'S  HAOAZINE,  Dkuub  18W] 

Tt  was  obaerred  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  speech  on  the 
subject  of  free  trade  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  that  those  who  reproached  the  new 
system  with  all  the  suffering  the  country  had  undergone 
during  the  last  three  years,  forgot  or  concealed  the  fact, 
that  that  system  was  partially  introduced  by  the  tariff  of 
1842,  vhich  so  materially  diminished  the  import-duties  on 
rude  produce  in  that  year ;  and  that  the  three  following 
years  (those  of  1843,  1844,  and  1845)  were  the  most  pros- 
perous that  Great  Britain  has  ever  experienced.  Is  it  then 
just,  he  added,  when  quasi  free  trade  in  1842  produced 
such  beneficial  results,  to  charge  complete  free  trade  in  1846 
with  the  subsequent  distress  which  has  occurred  ?  the  more 
especially  as  adventitious  causes — in  particular,  the  Irish 
famine  of  1846,  and  the  European  revolutions  of  1848 — 
amply  account  for  the  change,  without  supposing  that  the 
same  principles,  when  carried  into  practice  in  1846,  pro- 
duced such  widely  different  results  from  those  which  had 
attended  their  adoption,  to  a  certain  extent,  fonr  years 
before. 

The  observation  is  a  fair  one,  and  apparently  of  material 
weight  in  the  great  question  now  at  issue  in  the  nation. 
When  properly  considered,  however,  it  gives  no  countenance 
to  the  free-trade  measures  which  the  right  honourable  baronet 
has  introduced,  but  only  shova  that  it  is  to  the  combination 
of  those  measures  with  another  element  of  still  more  general 
and  potent  agency,  that  the  disaster  has  been  owing.  In 
the  interval,  be  it  recollected,  between  1842  and  1846,  the 
new  currency  restriction  bills  were  passed,  and  free  trade 
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received  its  full  development.  The  Bank  Charter  Bill  of 
England  received  the  rojal  assent  in  1844,  that  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  in  1845.  Free  trade  in  grain  vas  introduced 
in  July  1846  ;  in  sugar  in  Maj  1847  ;  in  shipping  in  Maj 
1849.  The  haryesta  of  the  years  from  1846  to  1849  have 
been,  as  usual  in  this  clintate,  chequered :  that  of  1846  was 
fair  in  grain,  but  sadlj  deficient  in  potatoes  ;  that  of  1847 
was  above  an  average  in  both ;  that  of  1848  deficient  in  the 
south  of  England  in  com  ;  that  of  1849  generally  rerygood. 
The  years  from  1842  to  1846,  therefore,  were  not  a  trial  of 
free  trade  and  a  restricted  currency,  acting  aimuUaneously 
— they  were  a  trial  only  of  senit-free  trade,  without  the  new 
monetary  law8,  co-existing  with  a  railway  mania  in  the 
palmy  days  of  its  progress,  and  other  favourable  circum- 
stances, which  concealed,  as  will  be  immediately  shown,  its 
actual  tendency.  Real  free  trade  has  begun  to  act,  along 
with  a  restricted  currency,  for  the  first  time,  in  1846,  The 
harvests  since  have  been,  on  the  whole,  average  ones — 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  generally  may,  in  this  variable 
climate,  be  expected  in  future  years.  It  is  since  1846, 
therefore,  that  we  are  to  look,  in  this  country,  for  the  real 
proof  of  the  effects  of  the  combined  free  trade  and  currency 
measures  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  introduced  ;  and  unless 
they  are  taken  together,  the  practical  tendency  of  both  will 
be  entirely  misunderstood.  The  right  honourable  baronet 
has  done  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  pointing 
out  the  difference  in  the  state  of  the  country  before  and 
after  1846  ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  foUow  up  the  subject 
by  tracing  the  difference  to  its  real  source,  and  endeavouring 
to  detach  from  the  question  the  simultaneous  circumstances 
which  have  been  so  often  referred  to  as  explaining  the  phe- 
nomena. The  inquiry  is  the  more  important,  that  the  Pro- 
tection party  as  a  body  have,  with  a  few  striking  and  illus- 
trious exceptions,  *  never  seen  the  currency  question  in  its 
true  light,  as  accompanied  with  that  of  free  trade,  and,  by 
not  doing  so,  have  both  voluntarily  relinquished  the  most 
powerful  lever  wherewith  to  shake  the  strength  of  their 
opponents,  and  failed  in  instructing  the  pnbhc  mind  either 
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in  the  real  causes  of  their  sufieriDgs,  or  the  means  by  vhich 
they  are  likely  to  be  alleviated. 

Various  circmastancee  have  been  studiously  kept  out  of 
view  by  the  free-trade  party,  in  reference  to  the  years  from 
1842  to  1846,  which  really  were  mainly  in8trument.al  in 
producing  the  prosperity  of  that  period.  And  many  others 
have  been  emphatically  dwelt  upon,  in  reference  to  the  years 
since  1846,  which  really  bad  very  little  hand  in  producing 
these  disasters. 

The  first  circumstance  which  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
producing  the  prosperity  from  1842  to  1846,  was  the  return 
of  fine  seasons  after  five  bad  harvests  in  succession,  which 
closed  in  1841.  The  summer,  and  still  more  the  autumn, 
of  1842,  was  a  long  and  unbroken  period  of  sunshine,  which 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  men  after  the  long  series  of  dreary 
and  cheerless  years  which  had  preceded  it.  The  subsequent 
years,  from  1842  to  1846,  were  very  fine  seasons,  the  har- 
vests of  which  were  all  above  an  average.  This  is  decisively 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  prices  of  grain  for 
the  years  from  1839  to  1841,  and  from  1842  to  1845.* 
The  tariff  of  1842  without  doubt  contributed  to  bring  about, 
in  some  degree,  this  reduction  of  prices ;  but  still,  as  the 
sliding-scale  was  then  in  operation,  and  the  import  duties 
were  in  general  8s.  and  ds.  the  quarter,  the  effect  must  have 
been  mainly  owing  to  the  succession  of  fine  seasons.  No 
one  can  have  lived  through  that  period,  without  recollecting 
that  this  was  the  case.  But  the  cheap  prices  which  result 
from  abundant  harvests  and  improved  cultivation  at  home, 
are  the  greatest  of  all  public  blessings,  as  much  as  the  cheap 
prices  arising  from  extended  importation  from  abroad  and 
the  consequent  depression  of  agriculture  at  home,  are  the 
greatest  of  all  curses.  The  first  enriches  the  manufacturer, 
by  the  previous  comfort  of  the  farmer,  and  the  plenty  difiiised 
through  the  land  by  his  exertions ;  the  last  gives  a  tem- 
porary stimulus  to  the  manufacturer,  by  the  cheapness  which 
is  fatal  to  the  domratic  cultivator,  and,  by  abridging  the  home 
market,  speedily  makes  the  manufacturer  share  in  his  ruin. 

*  Average  piice  of  wheat  in  London  in — 

1SS8,  .        .        .        C7    11         1842,  .        .        .        i9      S 

1839,  6S      7         1S48,  ...        47      4 

1840,  .  .        65      8         1844,  ...        46      8 

1841,  .        M      fl    I     184S,  .        .        .        AO     10 
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The  second  circumstaace  which  tended  to  produce  the 
proaperitj  from  1842  to  1845,  vas  the  glorious  successes 
vfaich,  in  the  first  of  these  years,  succeeded  to  the  Affghan* 
istaun  disaaterB.  We  all  recollect  the  throh  of  exultation 
which  beat  in  the  breast  of  the  nation  when  the  astonishing 
news  arrived,  in  November  1842,  that  a  single  Delhi  Ga- 
zette had  announced  the  second  capture  of  Cabul,  in  the 
centre  of  Asia,  and  the  dictating  a  glorious  peace  to  the 
Celestial  Empire,  under  the  walls  of  Nankin.  Not  onlj 
was  our  Indian  empire  secured  for  a  long  period,  by  those 
astonishing  triumphs,  but  its  strength  was  demonstrated  in 
a  way  of  all  others  the  best  calculated  to  insure  confidence 
in  its  future  prosperity.  The  effect  of  this  upon  our  manu- 
factnring  and  commercial  prosperity  was  great  and  imme- 
diate. Confidence  revived  from  so  marvelloua  a  proof  of 
the  resources  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  had  so  speedilr 
risen  superior  to  so  terrible  a  disaster.  Speculation  was 
renewed  on  a  great  scale,  from  the  sanguine  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  boundless  markets  opened  for  our  manufactures 
in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  in  the  Chinese  dominions.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  glorious  turn 
thus  given  to  our  Eastern  affairs,  and  the  gleam  of  sunshine 
which  they  threw  upon  the  affairs  of  the  nation ;  for  his 
fortitude,  when  the  previous  disastrous  news  arrived,  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  producing  it.  But  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, and  the  tariff  of  1 8  4  2,  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 
they  had  with  the  affairs  of  the  moon. 

The  third  cm:umstance  which  tended  to  bring  about  the 
prosperity  from  1842  to  1845,  was  the  revival  in  the  home 
market,  which,  on  the  firat  gleam  of  returning  prosperity, 
arose  with  redoubled  enei^  from  the  very  magnitude  of 
previous  deterioration  and  suffering.  During  the  long  train 
of  disasters  which  followed  the  great  importation  of  grain, 
and  consequent  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  in  1839 
— which  compelled  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  first  time 
recorded  in  history,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  France 
for  assistance — all  classes  of  the  people  had  undergone  very 
severe  privations.  The  depression  had  been  general  iu 
extent,  and  unprecedented  in  duration,  till  it  was  entirely 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  effects  of  the  terrible  mone- 
tary crisis  of  October  1847.    Stocks  of  goods  were  reduced 
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to  the  lovest  amount  conaistent  vith  the  keeping  up  even  a 
ahoT  of  btisineBs  ;  comfortB  of  Tariona  aorta  had  been  long 
abandoned  bj  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  and  vorking 
claaaes.  At  the  same  time,  capittd,  in  great  part  unem- 
plojed,  accumulated  in  the  bands  of  moneyed  men,  and  tiie 
competition  for  safe  inveatment  lowered  the  rate  of  interest. 
It  vas  aoon  dovn  to  3  and  2^  per  cent.  In  these  circnm- 
atances,  the  revival  of  trade,  owing  to  the  Eastern  victories 
and  fine  harvest  of  1842,  acted  immediately,  and  with  the 
most  vivifying  effect,  on  the  home  market.  A  msb  took 
place  to  replace  worn-out  garments,  to  revive  long  abandoned 
but  unforgotten  enjoyments.  This  result  alwaya  ensues,  and 
is  attended  with  very  important  effecta,  after  a  long  peiiod 
of  depresaion  and  suffering.  It  ia  beginning,  irom  the  same 
causea,  amoogat  oa  at  this  time.  But  no  opinion  can  be 
formed,  of  the  extent  or  probable  duration  of  such  revived 
activity,  from  its  intensity  on  its  first  appearance. 

The  last,  and,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  cjrcam- 
stance  which  produced  the  great  prosperity  from  1842  to 
1845,  was  the  monetary  change  produced  by  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted,  in  the  debate  on  the  currency 
at  the  opening  of  last  session  of  parliament,  that  the  Act  of 
1844  had  failed  in  one  of  its  principal  objects — viz.,  the 
discouraging  of  perilous  and  irrational  speculation.  Ho 
might  have  gone  a  step  farther,  and  admitted  that  it  bad 
been  the  greatest  possible  eticourager,  for  a  short  season, 
of  the  most  absurd  and  dangerous  undertaJnngs.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  was  passed  in 
May  1844,  and  from  that  time  till  the  first  check  experi- 
enced in  October  1845,  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
wildest  and  most  absurd  season  of  speculation  ever  known 
in  English  history.  Among  others,  railways,  to  the  amount 
of  £363,000,000  sterling,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  within  two  years  after  the  new  Bank  Charter 
Act  had  passed.  And  so  far  was  Government  from  giving 
any  check  to  these  undertakings — the  results  of  which, 
monstrous  when  co-existing  with  a  fettered  currency,  are 
apparent  in  the  present  wreck  of  railway  property — that 
they  gave  them  the  utmost  encouragement,  both  by  lowering 
the  sum  required  for  deposits  from  ten  to  five  per  cent,  and 
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by  beatoving,  at  once  ia  public  and  private,  the  most  taTiBh 
encomiums  on  the  immense  present  and  prospectire  blessings 
thej  vould  confer  upon  the  country.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  government,  looking  only  to  temporary  objects,  did 
BO ;  for  the  railway  mania,  while  it  lasted,  and  before  the 
ruinous  effects  in  which  it  necessarily  terminated,  when  fet- 
tered  by  the  cnrrency  laws,  bad  developed  themselves,  gave 
a  passing  stimulus  to  the  demand  for  labour  and  increase 
to  industry,  which  rendered  men  blind  to  the  whole  conse- 
quences of  the  course  on  which  they  were  launched.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ably  and  emphatically  enlarged  upon  the  favour- 
able condition  of  the  nation,  and  dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis 
on  the  diminution  in  criminal  commitments  through  the 
country,  in  his  opening  speech  of  the  session  of  1846 — 
although  he  ascribed  it  to  the  free-trade  measures,  not  the 
first  effect  of  the  general  insanity  on  the  subject  of  railways. 
It  is  now  perfectly  apparent,  and  is  generally  understood, 
that  the  fatal  Bank  Charter  Act  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
ruinous  railway  mania  which  baa  since  spread  distress  and 
ruin  so  widely  through  the  country.  The  reason  is  evident. 
It  at  once  emancipated  the  Bank  directors  from  every  con- 
sideration, except  that  of  making  the  most,  like  ordinary 
bankers,  of  their  capital  j  and  subjected  them  to  such  heavy 
expenses,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  specie  they  were  obbged 
to  keep  in  their  vaults,  as  rendered  a  very  extenHive  push- 
ing of  then"  business  in  every  direction  a  matter  of  necessity.* 
The  effect  of  these  concurring  circumstances  was  soon  appa- 
rent. Interest  was  lowered,  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  to  two  per  cent  for  Jirst-class  bills, 
or  still  lower,  as  appears  from  the  subjoined  table,  furnished 
by  Messrs  Gumey  and  Overend,  "  the  greatest  bill-brokers 
in  the  world."t  The  facility  of  getting  discounts  increased 
beyond  all  precedent  the  issues  of  the  banks.     Those  of  the 

*  Tbe;r  were  bj  law  fomd  to  buy  aver;  ounce  of  gold  brougbt  to  tb«r  office 
at  £3,  ITe.  lO^d.  the  ounce.  During  proeperit^,  as  is  alwayii  the  tatx,  it  flowed  in 
to  them  boai  all  qiurtera ;  and,  b^ng  obliged  to  take  it,  th^  had  no  meaoB  of 
delaying  ite  cost  but  b;  exCeatUng  their  transoctioiu  in  ever;  direction. 

t  Rate  of  diaoount  of  firifcclaaa  biUa  at  the  under-mraitJonod  periods ; — 
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Bank  of  England  rose  to  ^£21,000,000 ;  those  of  all  coontry 
bankers  in  a  similar  proportion.  The  total  notes  in  circu- 
lation, in  England  alone,  reached  £28,000,900 ;  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  tbej  exceeded  £39,000,000.  It  was 
this  copious  issue  of  notes  which  gare,  for  the  lime  at 
least,  nearly  sufficient  accommodatioQ  for  the  immense  un- 
dertakings which  were  set  on  foot ;  which,  beyond  all  doubt^ 
both  gave  birth  to,  and  nurtured  the  infancy  of  that  rast 
network  of  railways  which  bo  soon  overspread  the  country, 
and,  while  it  was  in  course  of  formation,  difiiised  such  geaenl 
prosperity  over  the  land. 

Had  the  impulse  thus  given  to  industry,  and  the  enormous 
domestic  undertaking  thus  set  on  foot  by  the  sanction  and 
with  the  approbation  of  Government,  been  cautiously 
sustained,  as  a  similar  impulse  had  been  daring  the  war,  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  circulation,  based  on  a  footing 
which  was  not  liable  to  be  contracted  by  a  failure  of  the 
harvest,  or  an  enhanced  demand  for  gold  in  foreign  states, 
it  might  have  been  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  prosperity, 
and  a  general  spread  of  happiness,  unprecedented  in  British 
anntds.  It  had  one  immense  advantage,  which  distinguished 
it  both  from  the  previous  lavish  expenditure  during  the  war, 
and  the  extravagant  South  American  speculations  which 
ended  in  the  monetary  catasbvphe  of  December  1 825.  Tho 
money  was  all  expended  at  home,  and  on  undertakings 
useful  to  the  nation.  No  man  will  dispute,  that,  whether 
or  not  all  the  railways  undertaken  during  that  period  were 
in  themselves  reasonable,  or  likely  to  yield  a  dividend  to  the 
shareholders,  they  were  beyond  all  doubt,  one  and  all  of 
them,  advantageous  to  the  public.  They  afforded  facilities 
for  the  transit  of  goods  and  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
which  was  not  only  an  immense  advantage  to  individuals, 
but  a  great  relief  and  benetit  to  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  couatry.  So  far  from  being  blamed. 
Government  deserve  the  very  highest  credit  for  having  given 
this  direction  to  the  industry  and  expenditure  of  the  nation. 
Their  fault  consisted  in  the  simultaneous  and  fatal  measures 
they  adopted  regarding  the  currency. 

Having  taken  this  great  step  in  the  right  direction,  it 
became  t^e  first  and  most  important  duty  of  Government  to 
have  provided,  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of 
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the  undertaking,  a  currency  independe'ni  of  foreign  drains, 
commeosurate  to  the  vaat  addition  made  to  the  industry  and 
engagements  of  the  nation.  Its  capital  vaa  far  more  than 
adequate  to  the  undertakings,  how  Tast  soever.  This  is  now 
decisively  proved  by  the  event.  Two-thirds  of  the  railways 
are  finished  ;  the  remaining  third  is  in  course  of  construction; 
and  interest  is  in  London  from  three  to  two-and-a-kaif  per 
cent.  But  capital  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  carrying  on 
undertakings.  Currency  also  la  requisite ;  and  if  that  be 
deficient,  the  most  boundless  orerflow  of  capital  will  not 
avert  a  monetary  crash,  or  save  the  nation  from  the  most 
dreadfiil  calamities.  Here,  too,  the  event  has  thrown  a 
broad  and  decisive  light  on  this  vital  question,  and  the  cause 
of  our  calamities.  In  October  1847,  interest  was  fixed  by 
Government,  afler  the  crash,  for  advances  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  at  eight  per  cent ;  it  rose,  in  private  transactions,  to 
twelve  and  fifteen  per  cent  Why  was  that  t  Not  because 
capital  was  awanting,  but  because  the  bankers,  from  the  drain 
of  specie  to  buy  foreign  grain,  and  the  operation  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  could  not  venture  to  issue 
notes  to  their  customers.  The  nation  resembled  a  great 
army,  in  which  vast  stores  of  provisions  existed  in  the 
magazines  at  its  disposal,  but  a  series  of  absurd  regulations 
affecting  the  commissariat  prevented  the  grain  they  contained 
being  issued  to  the  soldiers.  Accordingly,  when  the  absurd 
restrictions  were  removed,  things  soon  began  to  amend. 
When  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  pro  tempore  repealed,  by 
Lord  John  Russell's  famous  letter  of  October  1 84  7,  the  effect 
was  instantaneous  in  allaying  the  panic  :  interest  gradually 
fell,  until  now  money  has  become  overfiowing,  and  is  to  be 
had  at  two  per  cent,  although  the  years  since  that  time  have 
been  the  most  disastrous  to  capital  ever  known  in  the  British 
annals,  so  that  no  subsequent  increase  of  it  has  been  poasihle. 
What  Government  should  have  done,  when  they  engaged 
the  nation  in  the  vast  system  of  inland  railways,  was  what 
Pitt  actually  did  with  such  happy  effect,  when  its  currency 
was  exposed  to  a  similar  strain  from  foreign  expenditure, 
and  immense  engagements,  in  1797.  They  should  have 
provided  a  currency  under  proper  control  as  to  amount,  but 
capable  of  being  increased,  according  to  the  wants  and 
engagements  of  society,  and,  above  all,  not  liable  to  be 
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'withdrawn  by  the  matations  of  oonunerce,  or  the  demaDd 
for  gold  in  foreign  states.  The  example  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  var,  when  a  gigantic  expenditure,  varying  from 
£80,000,000  to  £120,000,000  yeailj,  was  carried  on  for 
tventy  years  with  the  aid  of  such  an  expanaiTe  domestic 
currency — not  only  without  any  lasting  distress,  save  from 
the  stoppage  of  foreign  markets,  but  with  the  vimost 
prosperity  and  happiness  to  all  classes,  ahhangh  guineas  had 
altogether  disappeared  from  the  circulation — was  not  only 
an  example  of  what  was  required,  but  the  best  indication  of 
how  it  was  to  be  done.  No  period  more  loudly  called  for 
such  a  precautionary  measure  than  one  in  which,  under  tiie 
sanction  of  Govemment,  no  less  than  £363,000,000  was  to 
be  expended  on  railways  in  the  short  apace  of  four  years — 
a  sum  equal,  if  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  is  taken 
into  consideration,  to  £500,000,000  during  the  war — at  a 
time  when  all  other  branches  of  industry,  foreign  and 
domestic,  were  in  an  unusual  state  of  activity,  frt>m  the 
sudden  return  of  prosperity  after  a  long  period  of  suffering. 
To  expect  that  the  nation,  however  great  its  capital  may  have 
been,  could,  without  some  addition  to  its  currency,  carry  out 
so  great  an  increase  in  its  undertakings,  was  as  hopeless  as 
to  ima^ne  that  an  army,  with  a  half  added  to  its  mouths, 
is  to  go  on  successfully  witii  no  addition  made  to  its 
distribution  of  rations.  And  it  is  evident  that  this  addition 
to  the  currency  could  be  effectually  made  only  by  extending 
the  paper  circulation  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  increase 
of  work  undertaken.  By  no  possible  means  could  gold,  in 
adequate  quantities,  be  brought  to  the  scene  of  activity,  the 
place  where  it  was  required  ;  and  even  if  brought  there,  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  its  continuing  there  for  any  length 
of  time.  On  tiie  contrary,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
it  would  speedily  be  reexported  to  other  countries  where  it 
was  less  plentiful,  and,  therefore,  more  valuable  ;  and  thus 
its  support  would  have  been  lost  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  most  required. 

The  rise  of  prices  during  the  war,  when  such  a  domestic 
currency  was  provided  by  Government  in  adequate  quantities, 
was  really  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  circulation  having 
become  redunduit,  as  to  its  having  permitted  an  adequate 
remuneration  to  be  given  to  industij.      This  is  a  most 
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importaot  consideratioD,  vhich  Mr  Taylor  haa  most  ably 
illustrated.  The  proof  that  the  circulation  had  not,  like  the 
assigQata  of  France,  become  redundant,  is  to  be  found  in  two 
things  which  are  decisire  of  the  point :  1 .  At  no  period  of 
the  war  was  there  any  difference  between  the  price  of  an 
article  when  paid  in  bank  notes  and  when  paid  in  silTer. 
No  man  ever  saw  the  price  of  anything  fire  pounds  in  bank 
notes,  and  four  pounds  ten  shillings  in  silver.  Gold  bore  an 
enhanced  price,  because  it  was  required  urgently  for  the 
operations  of  the  Continental  armies.  2.  The  increase  in 
the  paper  circulation,  considerable  as  it  was,  was  yet  not  so 
great  as  the  parallel  and  simultaneous  increase  in  our 
national  industry,  as  measured  by  our  exports,  imports,  and 
public  expenditure.*  Prices  rose,  therefore,  and  reached,  for 
a  time,  more  than  double  their  lerel  anterior  to  the  contest, 
not  because  too  much  paper  had  been  put  in  circulation,  but 
because  enough  bad  been  issued  to  let  the  demand  for  labour 
keep  pace  with  the  enlarged  undertakings  of  the  nation. 

Instead  of  imitating  this  great  and  dedsiTe  example  of 
wise  and  statesmanlike  policy,  what  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Free-traders  do,  on  the  commencement  of  a  similar  period 
of  vastly  augmented  national  industry  ?  Why,  they  did 
just  the  reverse.  Not  only  did  they  make  no  provisioD  for 
enlarging  tbe  cnrrency  of  the  nation  at  the  time,  when  they 
themselves  had  occasioned  or  sanctioned  so  immense  an 
increase  to  its  undertakings,  but  they  took  the  most  effectual 
measures  possible  to  contract  the  circulation,  both  in  gold 
and  paper,  directly  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  its 
expansion.  They  first  passed  a  law  which  limited  the 
drculation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  irrespective  of  the  notes 
issned  on  the  basis  of  gold  in  its  coffers,  to  £14,000,000  ; 
and  that  of  the  whole  banks  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
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to  about  £32,000,000  ;  and  then  they  tntrodaced  a  system 
of  free  trade  whicb  permitted  tbe  unlimited  entraooe  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce  at  a  Dominal  duty,  and  tiiereby 
sent  iiearly  half  the  gold  headlong  out  of  the  country. 
Under  the  infiaence  of  this  monstroufl  system,  the  gold  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  progressiTdy 
diminished,  until,  in  the  end  of  October  1847,  it  was 
reduced  to  £564,000  sterling  in  the  banking  department ; 
at  the  very  time  that,  by  the  same  judicious  Uw,  above 
£8,000,000  of  sovereigns  ffere  lying  useless,  and  locked  up 
in  the  issue  department  of  the  same  establishment.  The 
governor  of  the  hank  very  candidly  admitted,  in  hia 
examination  before  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  bank, 
under  the  existing  system,  might  have  broke  vhUe  there 
were  still  £8,000,000  of  sovereigns  lost  to  them  and  the 
nation  in  the  cellars  of  the  issue  department.  *  Of  course 
the  whole  banks  of  the  country  were  compelled  instantly  to 
contract  their  credits,  and  force  payment  of  their  debts  ;  and 
thence  the  universal  distress  and  ruin  vhich  ensued.  And 
all  this  took  place  at  the  very  time  that  the  bank  had  eight 
millions  of  sovereigns  chained  up  by  act  of  parliament  in  its 
cellars,  at  the  issue  end  of  the  building ;  and  when  the 
Government,  which  so  chained  it  up,  had  landed  the  nation^ 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  engagements  requiring  an  expenditure 
on  railway  shares  of  £363,000,000  in  the  next  four  years. 
You  may  search  the  annals  of  the  world  in  vain  for  a  similar 
instance  of  infatuation  in  the  rulers  of  a  nation,  and  self- 
immolation  in  a  people. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  vast  importation  of  grain,  in  the 
course  of  1847,  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  from  the  failure 
of  the  potato  cropa  in  Ireland,  in  the  preceding  autumn  ; 
and  that,  he  the  consequences  what  they  may,  they  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  the  Free-traders.     In 

*  Id  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  the  following  important  erideoce  ms  giveii 
b;  the  goTemor  and  deputj-governor  of  the  Btuik  of  England : — 

"  You  had  onl;  £l,flOO,IKIO  lathe  baoking departinent  for  the  payment  of  joor 
liabilities  I—Yea. 

"  If  anfbod;  bad  called  upon  you  for  anytliiiig  beyond  that  niiUion  and  k  haU^ 
it  have  atopped  payment  1 — Yen,  wi 
be  same  time,  if  there  bad  been  n< 
,  tnd  Cba  Bank  of  England  had  been 
of  being  within  one  millioQ  and  a  half  of  _-_^ 
nearly  £8,500,000  of  treaaure  in  yoni  vaolto  V 
in  oiir  vaults."— Lordi'  Report,  1H18. 
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one  Beose  this  is  undoubtedlj  true.  It  is  certain  tbat  the 
most  staunch  Protectionists  vonld  nerer  have  objected  to 
the  largest  importation  of  grain,  and  exportation  of  sove- 
reigns, in  a  period  such  as  tbat  of  serere  and  unlooked-for 
Bcarcity.  It  was  the  precise  object  of  the  sliding-scale  to 
admit  grain,  in  periods  of  scarcity,  free  of  all  dutj.  But 
what  the  Free-traders  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  chargeable 
with,  is  having  established  a  system  of  currency  so  fettered 
and  restricted  by  absnrd  regulations,  that  the  exportation 
of  sovereigns  led  necessarily  and  inevitably  to  a  contraction 
of  paper  accommodation,  and  a  shock  to  credit  over  the 
whole  country ;  and  aggravated  the  danger  by  a  monstrous 
regulation,  which  exposed  the  bank  to  the  risk  of  stopping 
payment  when  they  had  still  ^8,000,000  in  gold — enough 
to  have  enabled  them,  perhaps,  to  go  on — at  one  end  of 
their  establishment.  They  are  responsible  for  the  dreadful 
error  of  having  not  only  done  nothing  to  extend  the  cnr- 
ren4^  and  secure  it  from  being  exported  or  contracted, 
when  they  had  added  so  enormously  to  the  internal  engage- 
ments of  the  kingdom,  but  of  having  done  everything,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of  free  trade  and  a 
permanently  fettered  currency,  to  secure  the  return  of  such 
a  crisis  as  the  late  one,  on  occasion  of  every  future  recun'ence 
of  an  indifferent  harvest,  or  any  continuance  of  a  great 
importation. 

It  is  the  consciousness  of  this  terrible  calamity  impending 
over  the  nation,  which  terrifies  all  the  directors  of  banks, 
imd  paralyses  industry  in  so  grievous  a  manner  over  the 
whole  country.  If  you  ask  any  moneyed  man,  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  insecurity  so  universally  complained  of  in  money 
transactions  over  the  country,  and  the  reluctance  of  bankers 
to  advance  largely,  even  when  their  coffers  are  overflowing, 
to  persons  of  the  best  credit  "i  they  will  invariably  answer, 
that  they  are  afraid  of  a  commercial  crisis ;  they  do  not 
know  when  it  may  come  on  ;  and  that  they  must  be,  at  all 
times,  prepared  for  a  storm.  It  is  this  indefinite  dread,  the 
natural  r^nlt  of  the  catastrophe  of  1847,  which  renders 
them  so  cautious,  and  keeps  the  nation  starved  of  accommo- 
dation, at  the  very  time  that  Lombard  Street  is  overflowing 
with  money  seeking  for  investment.  It  is  no  wonder  they 
are  afraid.    The  sword  of  Damocles  is  suspended  over  their 
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heads,  and  thence  their  terror.  They  \na\r  that  the  heaTjr 
Tsiaa  and  conaequent  importation  of  grain,  in  1839,  into 
the  British  islands,  forced  the  Bank  of  England  to  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Bank  of  France,  caused  the  United  States 
Bank  of  America  to  stop  payment,  and  rendered  three- 
fourths  of  the  traders  in  the  United  States  bankrupt  The 
recoUection  of  the  dreadful  crisis  of  1847,  brought  on  by  t^e 
great  importation  of  grtun  and  exportation  of  soTereigns  in 
that  year,  is  fresh  in  their  minds.  They  see  the  importations 
of  food  going  on  -without  intermission,  in  the  face  of  exceed- 
ingly low  prices,  at  the  rateof_;?/ic«nmiffKMWo/5«<irferaa-year, 
being  nearly  quadruple  that  of  1839,  which  was  4,000,000 
quarters.*  Tney  know  that  the  gnun  countries  will  take 
our  gold  to  any  amount,  but  not  our  manufactures,  because 
they  do  not  want  them,  or  are  too  poor  to  buy  them  ;  and 
they  ask.  How  is  all  this  grain  to  be  paid  for  ?  In  what  is  t^ 
this  to  end  ?  How  are  the  bills,  drawn  to  pay  for  these 
exports,  to  be  met  t  So  general  is  this  feeling  of  dread, 
from  the  effects  of  a  drain  on  our  metallic  resources  to 
pay  for  the  vast  importations  of  grain  going  forward,  that 
when  the  author,  in  tiie  beginning  of  last  autumn,  said  to 
the  chief  officer  of  one  of  the  first  banking  establishments  in 
Britain,  that  "three  weeks'  rain  in  August  would  render  half 
the  merchants  in  England  bankrupt,"  he  repUed — "Sir, 
three  weeks'  rain  in  August  will  make  half  the  merchants  in 
Europe  bankrupt." 

That  it  is  this  fatal  dependence  of  the  currency,  and  con- 
seqnent  credit  of  the  country,  on  the  retention  of  ita  gold 
circulation,  under  circumstances  when,  from  the  vast  import- 
ation of  grain  going  forward,  it  ia  impossible  to  retain  it, 
which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  calamitous  state  of  the  countiy, 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  not  either  the  potato  rot  or  the 
European  roTolntions  to  which  the  Free-traders  ascribe  it, 
is  evident  on  the  slightest  con»deration.    The  potato  rot 
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of  1846,  which  has  been  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Free- 
traders ever  since — the  scapegoat  which  they  hoped  vould 
answer  for  all  their  sins — was  never,  bj  the  most  determined 
of  their  party,  set  down  as  having  occasioned  a  loss  of  above 
£15,000,000  sterling.  Callit  £20,000,000,  to  avoid  caviL 
The  strength  of  the  case  will  admit  of  any  concession.  Now, 
the  value  of  the  agricultnral  produce  of  the  United  King- 
dom, prior  to  the  free  trade  in  grain,  was  generally 
estimated  at  £300,000,000.*  A  deficiency  of  £20,000,000, 
or  a  jifteeniK  part,  might  occasion,  doubtless,  the  most 
acute  locai  distress  tn  the  districts  in  which  it  was  most 
severely  felt ;  but  it  could  never,  irrespective  of  its  action 
on  the  currenci/,  occasion  a  genera!  monetary  and  commer- 
cial crisis.  England  and  Scotland  exported  little  or  nothing 
to  the  men  of  Munster  and  Connaugbt,  where  the  failure 
occurred.  There  is  no  more  reason,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
currency  laws,  why  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
should  have  produced  a  monetary  crisis  in  Great  Britain, 
than  a  failure  in  the  potato  crop  of  Norway. 

Again,  the  revolutions  in  Europe  in  1848,  of  which  so 
mach  has  been  said  to  account  for  the  distress,  are  equally 
inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  They  could,  of 
course,  affect  the  European  market  for  our  export  goods 
only  ;  and  they  only  amount  in  all,  to  the  countries 
affected  by  the  revolutions,  to  £13,000,000 — little  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  our  exports,  which  vary  from 
£51,000,000  to  X60,000,000.  Supposing  a  half  of  this 
export,  or  £7,000,000,  had  been  lost,  during  the  year  1848, 
by  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  revolutions ;  what  is 
that  amidst  the  mass,  thirty-fold  greater,  of  our  total 
manufactures,  which  some  years  ago  were  estimated  at 
£133,000,000  for  the  home  market,  and  £50,000,000  for 
the  foreign  ?  They  are  now  unquestionably  for  the  home 
and  foreign  market  together  above  £200,000,000  annually. 
But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  whole  defalcation  of  our 
exports,  from  £60,000,000  in  1845,  to  £53,000,000  in 
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1848,  was  oving  to  the  European  rerolutions,  and  none  at 
all  to  the  paralysis  of  domeabic  indaatrjr  bj  tbe  effects  of 
free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency — seven  millions  deficit, 
ont  of  £200,000,000  annual  produce  of  manu&ctnres,  is 
only  a  twenty-nintk-part.  Is  it  possible  that  so  trifiiog  a 
defidt  can  have  been  the  cause  of  the  terrible  calamity 
irhich  overtook  the  country  in  1848  and  1849,  the  more 
especially  aa  the  harvest  of  1847  'was  so  good,  that,  by 
orders  of  Government,  a  public  thanksgiving  vas  returned 
for  it  1  That  calamity  was  unparalleled  in  point  of  extent, 
and  has,  in  two  years,  swept  away  at  least  one  half  of  the 
whole  commercial  and  manufacturing  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom. The  thing  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  The  failure  of  an 
eighth  part  of  our  annual  export,  and  a  twenty-ninth  part 
of  our  annual  creation  of  manufactures,  might  occasion  con- 
uderable  distress  in  the  particular  places  or  branches  of  mana- 
facture  principally  affected,  but  it  could  never  explain  the  unt-  - 
versai  paralysis,  affecting  the  home  trade  even  more  than  the 
foreign,  which  followed  the  monetary  crisis  of  October  1847. 
Again,  as  to  the  European  revolutions  of  1 848,  although, 
undoubtedly,  they  largely  contributed  to  interrupt  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  with  central  Europe,  and  may  fairiy 
be  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  in  the 
exports  of  that  year,  yet  it  may  he  doubled  whether  the 
influx  of  wealth  from  the  distnu^sd  monarchies  of  Europe 
which  they  occasioned,  did  not  more  than  counterbalance 
that  disadvantage.  England,  during  the  convulsions  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  became  the  bank  of  Europe. 
Wealth  flowed  in  from  all  quarters,  for  investment  in  the 
only  capital  left  which  held  out  the  prospect  of  security. 
The  solid  specie  which  then  was  brought  to  London  for 
purchase  into  the  British  funds,  in  the  course  of  1848,  has 
been  estimated,  by  competent  authorities,  at  £9,000.000 
steriing.  Beyond  all  doubt,  this  great  influx  of  the  precious 
met^s  from  continental  Europe — at  a  time  when  it  was  so 
much  required,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  exportation 
of  specie  which  free  trade  was  inducing,  aud  the  monstroiis 
monetary  laws  which  contracted  the  paper  circulation  in  pro- 
portion as  the  specie  was  withdrawn — had  a  powerful  meet 
in  counteracting  tbe  evils  we  had  brought  upon  ourselves,  and 
sustaining  the  currency  and  national  credit,  which  the  Free- 
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traders  had  done  so  much  to  destroy.  And  as  this  was  an 
alleviation  of  the  evil  at  its  fountain-head,  it  is  next  to  cer- 
tain that  the  European  rerolutions  of  1848,  so  far  from 
baring  occasioDed  the  distress  in  Great  Britain  in  that  year^ 
had  a  material  effect  in  abating  it. 

It  ia  Tain,  therefore,  for  the  Free-traders  to  push  for- 
ward extraneous  and  separate  erents,  as  the  cause  of  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  have  overtaken  the  country  since 
October  1847  ;  calamities  vhich  all  the  witnesses  examined 
in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  committees  on  commer- 
cial distress,  described  aa  altogether  unparalleled.  They 
arose,  evidently,  not  ^m  the  failiu:e  of  crops  in  a  particular 
place,  or  the  temporary  stoppage  m  the  foreign  vent  for  a 
particularbrauch  of  manufacture — causes  irhich  only  touched 
the  extremities — bat  from  some  great  cause  i^ecting  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  and  which  through  it  paralysed  ^  its 
members.  And  when  it  is  recollected  that,  after  having 
landed  the  nation  in  extra  domestic  engagements,  for  the 
next  four  years,  to  the  amount  of  £360,000,000,  the 
Government  adopted  the  most  decisive  and  effective  mea- 
sures to  contract  the  currency,  and,  after  making  it  mainly 
dependent  on  the  retention  of  gold  in  the  country,  they  took 
steps  which  sent  that  gold  headlong  abroad — in  exchange  for 
enormously  increased  importations,  the  fruit  of  &ee  trade — 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what  that  cause  was. 

But  all  these  evils,  it  is  said,  are  over.  We  have  passed 
through  the  desert,  and  arrived  at  the  promised  land.  Free 
trade,  disjoined  from  the  extitineous  circumstances  which 
hare  hitherto  concealed  its  real  effect,  is  at  length  beginning 
to  appear  in  its  true  colours.  The  Continent  is  pacified  ; 
the  trade  to  France  and  Germany  has  revived  ,  the  revenue 
is  improving;  the  exports  in  September  were  £2,000,000 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  :  wait  a 
little  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  Elysium,  and  free  trade  and  a 
fettered  currency  will  realise  all  their  promised  advantages. 
We  are  not  unaware  of  the  Jo  Pceam  which  are  already  sung 
from  the  Liberal  camp  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that,  when  free  trade  is  at  its  zenith, 
we  hare  taken  the  opportunity  to  examine  its  effects.  We 
bare  seen  that  the  prosperity  from  1842  to  1845  arose 
from  extraneous  causes,  with  which  the  tariff  of  the  first  of 
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those  jears  had  nothing  to  do  ;  and  that  the  disasters  from 
1647  to  1849  Tcre  not  in  anj  sensible  degree  owing  to 
external  or  separate  calamities,  but  vere  the  direct  and 
ineritable  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a  sjeteoi  of  free  trader 
at  the  Terj  time  when  the  indostrj  of  the  nation  was 
manacled  by  absurd  and  deetructire  monetary  lavs.  Let 
OB  Dov  examine  our  present  condition,  and  see  whether  or 
not  we  are  in  an  euTiable  position  at  home  or  abroad ; 
whether  the  industry  of  the  country  can  possibly  sarrire, 
or  its  revenue  be  maintained,  under  the  present  system ; 
and  whether  the  seeds  of  another  catastrophe,  as  terrible 
as  that  of  1847,  are  not  already  spread  in  the  land. 

In  one  particular  the  Free-traders  are  unquestionaUy 
right.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  external  circumstances  of  the 
nation,  at  present,  are  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to 
its  manufacturing  and  trading  interests.  We  are  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  and,  thank  Giod,  there  is  no  immediate 
appearance  of  its  being  broken.  The  markets  of  contiuental 
Europe  have,  for  six  months  past,  been  entirely  laid  open 
to  our  merchants,  by  the  settlement  of  France  under  the 
quasi  empire  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
war  in  Italy  and  Crermany.  Revolution  is  everywhere  pot 
down,  and  that  to  the  indnstrious  poor  is  an  incalculable 
blessing.  Rome  is  taken  ;  Hungary  is  subdued  ;  Baden  is 
pacified ;  the  war  in  Schleswig  is  at  an  end ;  the  Danish 
blockade  is  raised ;  California  has  given  an  extraordinary 
impulse  to  activity  and  enterprise  in  the  West;  the  victory 
of  Goojerat  has  extinguished,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  a  long 
period,  all  appearance  of  disturbance  in  the  East.  The  har- 
vest, just  reaped,  has  been  uncommonly  fine  in  grain,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  that  of  the  potatoes  above 
an  average  in  the  latter  island.  The  Chartists  of  England 
and  Scotland,  astounded  at  the  failure  of  all  their  predic- 
tions, and  the  defeat  of  all  their  hopes,  are  silent ;  the  revo- 
lutionists of  Ireland,  in  utter  despair,  are  leaving  the  Eme- 
rald Isle.  Amidst  the  general  pacification  and  cessation  of 
alarms,  old  wants  and  necessities  begin  to  be  felt.  Men 
have  discovered  that  revolting  will  not  mend  their  clothe 
or  fill  their  stomachs.  New  garments  are  required,  from 
the  old  being  worn  out ;  the  women  are  damoroua  for  bon- 
nets and  gowns ;  the  men  are  sighing  for  coats  and  waist- 
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coats.  FroTisions  are  cheap  to  a  degree  imezampled  for 
foarteen  jears ;  wheat  is  at  41s.  the  quarter,  meat  at  5d. 
a  pound.  Capital  in  London  can  be  borrowed  at  2i  per 
cent,  in  the  provinces  at  3^.  That  great  Liberal  panacea 
for  all  evils,  a  huge  importation  of  foreign  produce,  is  in  full 
operation.  This  year  it  will  probably  reach  in  value  at  least 
£100,000,000  sterling.  Let  us  then,  in  these  eminently 
favourable  circumstances,  examine  the  effects  of  the  free- 
trade  system. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  revenue,  that  never-failing  index 
of  the  national  fortunes.  The  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
5th  January  1650,  being  the  last  quarter  that  has  been 
made  up,  was  £80,000  lee$  than  that  ending  5th  January 
1849.*  That  is  to  say,  daring  a  year  when  free  trade  was 
acting  under  the  most  favourable  possible  circumstances, 
and  when  the  pacification  of  the  world  was  reopening  mar- 
kets long  closed  to  our  manufactures,  the  revenue  was 
actually  less  than  it  had  been  in  the  year  wasted  by  the 
triple  curse  of  a  monetary  crisis,  European  revolutions, 
Chartist  disturbances,  and  Irish  rebellion.  Why  is  this  1 
Evidently  because  the  effect  of  free  trade  and  a  restricted 
currency  acting  together,  and  the  dread  of  a  fresh  monetary 
crisis  hanging  over  onr  heads  from  the  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude of  our  importations  in  every  branch  of  commerce, 
have  depressed  industry  at  home  to  such  a  degree,  that  even 
the  reopening  of*  all  the  closed  markets  of  the  world,  and 
the  rush  to  fill  up  the  void  created  during  fifteen  months 
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of  stoppage  of  iDtercourae,  has  beeo  able  to  produce  do 
sensible  addition  to  the  public  revenoe. 

Next,  as  to  the  exports.  The  reopening  of  the  Conti- 
nental markets,  the  pacification  of  India  by  the  victory  of 
Goojerat,  and  the  impulse  given  to  American  speculation 
hj  the  gold  of  California,  have  occasioned  a  conaiderable 
ioCTease  in  our  exports,  on  vhich  the  Free-traders  are  plam- 
ing  themselves  in  an  eitraordinar)-  degree.  We  should  be 
glad  to  Icnow  in  what  way  free  trade  pacified  India,  extin- 
guished revolution  in  Europe,  and  vivified  America  by  the 
Californian  diggings.  And  yet,  had  these  distant  and 
adventitious  occurrences  not  taken  place,  would  we  have 
had  to  congratulate  the  manufacturers  on  a  rise  of  two 
millions  in  September,  and  a  rise  of  seven  or  eight  millions 
on  the  whole  year?  And  what,  after  all,  is  a  rise  of 
our  exports  from  £53,000,000  to  £60,000,000,  or  even 
£63,000,000,  in  a  year,  to  the  total  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  country,  which  produces  at  least  £200,000,000 
annually  1  It  is  scarcely  the  addition  of  a  thirtidk  part  to 
the  annual  manufactured  production.  The  Free-traders  are 
hard  pushed,  indeed,  when  they  are  constrained  to  exult  in 
an  addition  to  the  national  industry  so  trifling,  and  wholly 
brought  about  by  fortunate  external  events  entirely  foreign 
to  their  policy. 

In  the  immense  and  increasing  amount  of  our  Imports, 
however,  the  Free-traders  may  indeed  see;  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  real  and  inevitable  result  of  their  measures.  Their 
amount  for  this  year  is  of  course  not  yet  known  ;  although, 
from  the  returns  already  procured,  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  greatly  exceed  the  amount  of  last  year,  which  reached 
£94,000,000.  In  all  probability  they  will  considerably 
exceed  £100,000,000.  Indeed,  in  the  single  article  of 
grain,  the  excess  of  1849  over  1848,  since  the  one-shilling 
duty  b^n  in  February,  has  been  so  great  as  much  to 
exceed  in  value  the  augmentation  which  has  taken  place  in 
our  exports.  The  importation  of  grain  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1849  has  been  more  than  double  what  it  was  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1848,  and  that  in  the  face  of 
a  fine  harvest,  and  prices  throughout  the  whole  period  vary- 
ing from  45s.  to  41s.  a  quarter  of  wheat.  The  importation 
at  these  low  prices  has  settled  down  to  a  r^ular  average 
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of  about  1,000,000  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain  a-month, 
or  abore  12,000,000  of  all  sorts  of  grain  in  a  year.  This  is 
just  A  fifth  of  the  annual  subaisteTice,  estimated  in  all  sorts  of 
grain  at  60,000,000  of  quarters.  This  immense  proportion 
free  trade  has  fdready  caused  to  be  derived  from  foreign  sup- 
plies, though  it  has  onlj  been  three  years  in  operation,  and  the 
nominal  duties  only  came  into  operation  in  February  laat.  * 
So  vast  an  increase  of  importation  is  perhaps  unprece- 
dented in  so  short  a  period ;  for,  before  the  change  was 
made,  the  importation  was  so  trifling  that,  on  an  average 
of  five  years  ending  in  1835,  it  had  sunk  to  398,000  quar- 
ters.!   Indeed,  the  importation  before  the  five  had  harvests. 
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from  ]  836  to  1840,  had  been  so  trifling,  that  it  had  become 
merely  nominal,  and  the  nation  had  gained  the  inestimable 
advant^  of  being  self-supporting.  With  truth  did  that 
decided  Free-trader,  Mr  Porter,  say,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  ralaable  vork,  entitled  the  Progress  of  tka  Nation : — 
"  The  foregoing  calcalations  show  in  how  small  a  degree 
this  country  has  hitherto  been  dependent  upon  foreigners, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  for  a  due  sapply  of  our  staple  article 
of  food.  These  calculations  are  brought  fonrard  to  shoT 
hoT  exceedingly  great  the  increase  of  agricoltural  produc- 
tion must  have  been,  to  have  thus  effectirely  kept  in  a  state 
of  independence  a  population  which  has  adranced  vith  bo 
great  a  degree  of  rapidity.  To  show  the  fact,  the  one 
article  of  vheat  has  been  selected,  because  it  is  tbat  which 
is  the  most  generally  consumed  in  England ;  but  the 
position  advanced  would  be  found  to  hold  good,  were 
we  to  go  through  the  whole  list  of  the  consumable  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth.  The  supply  of  meat,  during  the 
whole  years  comprised  in  this  inqairy,  has  certainly 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population ;  and,  as 
regards  this  portion  of  human  footi  our  home  agricul- 
turists have,  during  almost  the  whole  period,  enjoyed  a 
strict  monopoly."* 

Things,  however,  are  now  changed.  Protection  to  domestic 
industry,  at  least  in  agriculture,  is  at  an  end ;  prices  are 
down  to  40s.  the  quarter  for  wheat,  and  half  that  sum  for 
oats  and  barley  ;  the  prices  of  sheep  and  cattle  hare  fallen 
enonnously  to  the  home-grower,  though  that  of  meat  ia  far 
from  baring  declined  in  the  same  proportion ;  and,  as  all 
this  has  taken  place  during  a  season  of  prices  low  beyond 
example,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  be  expected  to  be  still 
greater,  when  we  agun  experience  the  usual  vicissitudes  of 
bad  harvests  in  our  variable  climate.  The  returns  prove 
that,  ever  since  the  duties  on  foreign  grain  became  nominal, 
in  the  beginning  of  February  last^  the  importation  of  com 
and  flour  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  gone  on 
steadily  at  the  rate  of  above  1,000,000  quarters  a-month  ; 
and  that  now  seven-eighths  of  the  supply  of  the  metropolis, 
and  of  all  our  other  great  towns,  comes  from  foreign 

*  Fobtkr's  Prognu  of  <A«  JValion,  130,  aeoond  aditioD. 
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parts.*  How  Britiah  agriculture  is  to  go  on,  staggering 
under  such  a  &ightfiil  load  of  foreign  importatioQ  isto  its 
best  markets,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee.  Every  scholar 
knoTS  hoT  Italian  agriculture  decayed,  under  a  similar 
importation  of  grain  from  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  how  directly  the  fail  of  ^e  empire 
was  owing  to  that  fatal  change. 

Putting  aside  all  minor  considerations,  which  crowd  upon 
the  mind  in  considering  the  probable  effects  of  this  prodigious 
change,  there  are  three  of  paramount  importance  which  force 
themselves  on  the  attention,  any  one  of  which  holds  the 
fate  of  the  empire  suspended  in  a  doubtful  balance. 

The  firat  is,  How  is  the  revenue  of  £55,000,000,  and  the 


*  Take  m  eitinpla  the  importation  into  London,  from  34th  to  2&th  Soptember, 
December  10  to  15,  Mid  from  16th  to  2lBt  December,  1849 :  prioea  being— wheat, 
41b.  M.;  bu-le;,  27b.;  oata,  17«.  lOd. 
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interest  of  mortgages,  at  least  half  as  much  more,*  to  be 
proyided  for  under  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  Talue  of  the 
staple  articles  of  British  agricultural  produce  ?  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
empire  was,  anterior  to  the  late  changes,  about  £300,000,000. 
If  prices  fall  on  an  average  a  fourth,  in  consequence  of 
foreign  importations,  vhich  is  a  most  moderate  supposition, 
probably  much  vithin  the  truth,  this  £300,000,000  will  be 
reduced  at  once  to  £225,000,000.  But  the  disastrous  effect 
of  such  a  reduction  is  not  to  be  measured  hj  its  absolute 
amount,  considerable  as  that  amount  nndonbtedlj  is.  Its 
dreadftd  effect  lies  here,  that  the  £75,000,000  thus  cut  off 
absorb  nearlj  the  whole  profits  of  cultivation,  out  of  which 
both  the  rent  is  paid  to  the  landlord,  and  the  fanner  obtains 
the  means  of  livelihood.  The  remainder  is  the  cost  of  pro- 
daction,  and  it  is  not  lowered  in  anj  sensible  degree.  Thus 
the  whole  loss /alls  on  the  cultivaiors.  This  is  just  what  has 
happened  under  a  similar  course  of  policj  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  indolent  habits  of  the  emancipated  slaves, 
and  free  trade  in  sugar,  acting  together,  have  destroyed  the 
profits  of  agriculture  ;  and  of  course  the  islands  are  rapidly 
returning  to  the  state  of  the  jungle  and  the  forest. 

Now,  if  a  deficiencj  at  all  approaching  to  this  occurs  in 
the  revenue  derived  from  land — the  sources  of  three-fijiha  of 
the  iiicome  of  the  United  Kingdom — ^how,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  is  the  revenue  to  he  paid  ?  How  are  the 
jointures  of  the  widows,  the  interest  of  mortgages,  and  the 
other  charges  on  the  land,  to  be  made  good,  when  the  change 
of  prices  has  absorbed  nearlj  the  whole  profit  of  cultivation  ? 
If  they  are  recovered,  what  is  to  remain  to  the  landlord  ? 
How  are  the  home  manufacturers,  and  the  numerous  class  of 
shopkeepers  in  towns,  and,  above  all,  in  the  metropolis,  who 
are  supported  by  their  expenditure,  to  be  maintained  \  It 
is  very  easy  to  say  the  fall  of  rents  is  a  landlord's  question, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  have  no  interest  in  it.  Who 
support  the  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers  over  the  country  ? 
The  landlords  and  holders  of  securities  over  the  land  furnish 

•  The  mortgagee  of  England  alone  are  eetimat«d,  bj  the  beat  authoritiea,  at 
£«OI),000,000.  Those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  certainly  at  least  half  aa  mudh 
more,  or  £200,000,000.  Indeed,  Out  of  the  rental  of  £11,000,000  a-xear,  now  in 
part  become  nominal  in  the  former  oonntiy,  it  is  usually  reckoned  Uutt  £10,000,000 

go  to  the  holders  of  mortgages. 
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at  the  Tcry  leaat  a  half  of  that  support.  Of  the  £5,400,000 
a-year,  which  the  Income  Tai  produces,  £2,700,000,  or 
more  than  a  half,  comes  from  the  land.*  Hov  widespread, 
then,  will  be  tlie  distress  produced  over  the  coiDmunltj,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  shopkeepers  in  towns,  fi*om  a  change  which 
threatens  to  dry  up  the  principal  sources  from  which  their 
sales  are  paid  1 

In  the  next  place,  How  is  the  national  independence  to 
be  maintained  when  we  come  to  import  so  large  a  proper- 
tion  as  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  our  eubsiatence  from 
foreign  states  ?  If  the  chances  of  war,  or  a  Continental 
blockade,  interrupt  our  usual  sources  of  supply,  what  is  to 
come  of  the  people  ?  Who  is  to  guarantee  us  against  famine 
prices  on  any  deficiency  of  our  usual  supply  from  abroad, 
and  our  people  from  becoming  as  the  Romans  were  in 
former  days,  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  the  waves.  Observe, 
nearly  all  our  foreign  supply  comes  from  two  countries  only, 
Russia,  or  Prussia,  whom  it  influences,  and  America.  If  we 
lose  our  maritime  superiority — and  who  will  secure  its 
continuance,  now  that  the  Navigation  Laws  are  repealed  1 — 
we  may  be  at  once  blockaded  in  our  harbours,  and  driven  in 
three  months  to  the  alternative  of  starvation  or  submission. 
But  supposing  we  are  not  at  once  reduced  to  so  humiliating 
an  alternative,  is  it  not  clear  that,  when  we  have  come  prac- 
tically to  depend  for  the  food  of  a  third  of  our  people  on 
two  foreign  states,  we  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  two 
countries,  and  can  never  venture  to  assert,  even  in  form,  our 
independence  against  them  1  Without  fitting  oat  a  ship  of 
the  line,  or  equipping  a  battalion,  they  can,  by  the  mere 
threat  of  closing  their  harbours,  at  any  time  starve  us  into 
submission.  And  what  are  the  nations  beneath  whose  feet 
proud  Albion  is  thus  content  to  place  her  neck  1  Russia 
and  America,  the  two  most  rising  countries  in  existence,  and 
both  of  which  are  actuated  by  the  strongest  and  the  most 
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undjiDg  jealousy  of  the  ancieut  ^ory  and  maritime  prepon- 
derance of  this  country. 

Mr  Gumey,  "  the  greatest  bill-broker  in  the  world,"  haa 
emphatically  declared  in  public,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  country  cannot  go  on  with  its  present  expenditure  ; 
that  £15,000,000  a-year,  on  the  charges  of  the  army  and 
naTy,  is  more  than  can  possibly  be  afforded ;  and  that,  if 
a  great  reduction  is  not  made,  we  shall  become  bankrupt. 
His  remedy  for  this  is  to  disband  our  troops,  sell  our  ships 
of  the  line,  and  establish  the  reign  of  peace  and  bill-broking 
throughout  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  "  the  greatest 
captain  in  the  world,"  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  has  made 
the  following  remonstrance  to  several  successive  administra- 
tions, on  the  total  inadequacy  of  our  present  establishments, 
by  sea  and  land,  to  secure  the  national  independence  in  the 
political  changes  which  may  be  anticipated  in  the  lapse  of 
time ; — 

"  I  have  in  vain  endeaTonreil  to  awaken  the  attentioa  of  different  admi- 
nistrationa  to  this  state  of  tiilnga,  as  weik  known  to  oar  ndgfaboara  (rivals  la 
power,  at  least  former  adverBaries  and  eneiaiee)  as  it  is  to  ourselves. 


"  We  ODgbt  to  be  with  garrisons  as  follows  at  tbe 
declared : — 

31«. 

Channel  Islands  (besides  the  militia  of  each,  well  organised,  (rained, 

and  disciplined),  .....  10,000 

Plymonth,        .......  10,000 

Uilford  Haven,  ......  6,000 

Cork, 10,000 

Fortsmontb,     .......  10,000 

Dover,  .......  10,000 

Sheeniesr,  Chatbam,  and  the  Thamed,  ,  10,000 

"  I  sappoae  that  one-half  of  the  whole  regnlar  force  of  the  conntfj  wonld 
be  stationed  in  Ireland,  which  half  would  give  tbe  garrison  for  Cork.  Tbe 
remainder  must  be  supplied  from  the  half  of  the  whole  force  at  home, 
stationed  in  Great  Brilaia. 

"  Tbe  whole  force  emplojed  at  home  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  wonld 
not  afford  a  aofflcient  number  of  men  for  tbe  mere  defence  and  occnpaUoa, 
on  tbe  breakin^out  of  a  war,  of  the  works  constructed  for  the  defence  of  the 
dockyards  and  naval  arsenals,  toithoul  kaeing  a  single  man  ditposabie. 

"  The  measare  open  which  I  have  eameatiy  cTitrealed  difftrait  admrnim- 
Irationi  to  aecide,  which  is  coDstitatioDal,  and  has  been  invariably  adopted 
in  time  of  peace,  is  to  raise,  embody,  organise,  and  discipline  the  militia  of 
the  same  number  for  each  of  tbe  three  kingdoms  united,  as  doriog  the  late 
war.  Tbis  would  give  an  organised  force  amounting  to  abont  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  which  we  might  immediately  set  to  work  to  dis- 
cipline. Tbis  amount  would  enable  us  to  establish  the  strength  of  oar  army, 
Thia,  with  an  aagmentation  of  the  force  of  tbe  regolar  army,  which  wonld 
cost  £400,000,  wonld  pot  tbe  conntrr  on  its  lega  in  req>ect  to  personal  fcrce, 
and  I  woold  engage  for  its  defence,  old  as  I  am. 
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"  Bat  B3  we  stand  now,  and  if  it  be  tnie  that  the  exertions  of  tbe  fleet 
alone  are  not  snffldent  to  provide  for  onr  defence,  uv  are  nol  soft  for  a  wUk 
after  the  declaration  of  war." 

"  I  shall  be  deemed  foolhardy  in  engaging  for  the  defence  of  the  empire 
with  an  annT  composed  of  such  a  force  as  militia.  I  may  be  so.  I  oonfeaa 
It,  I  should  mSnltelj  prefer,  and  should  feel  more  conhdeuce  in,  an  armj'  of 
regnlar  troops.  But  I  knato  that  I  shall  not  have  these.  I  can  have  the 
others  ;  and  if  an  addition  is  made  to  the  existing  regnlar  armj  allotted  for 
home  defence  of  a  force  which  wontd  cost  £400,000  a-jear,  there  would  be 
a  sDlBcient  disciplined  force  in  the  field  to  enable  him  who  shoold  command 
it  to  defend  the  coaatiT. 

"  This  is  m;  view  of  our  danger  and  of  onr  resoorces.  I  am  aware  that 
our  magazines  and  arsenals  were  very  inadequatelj  supplied  with  ordnance 
and  carriagee,  as  well  as  stores  of  all  denominations,  ana  ammnnition. 

"  The  deficiency  has  been  occasioned  in  pari  by  tbe  sale  of  arma,  and  of 
various  descriptions  of  ordnance  stores,  since  the  terminatioQ  of  the  late  war, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  demand  of  sapplf  to  carry  on  the  peace  service  of 
the  ordnance,  in  part  by  tbe  conflagraUon  of  tbe  arsenal  which  occurred 
in  the  Tower  some  years  sgo,  and  by  the  difflcnlty  under  which  all  govern- 
ments in  this  country  {abour  in  preoaUing  upon  parliament,  tn  tim«  of  peace, 
to  tahe  into  contideration  meamrei  neceKory  for  the  »afety  of  ike  eoutUry  in 
time  of  tear," 

"  I  am  bordering  upon  seventy-seven  years  of  age  passed  in  honour.  I 
hope  that  the  Almighty  may  protect  me  from  being  again  witness  of  the 
tragedy  which  I  cannot  persnade  my  contemporaries  to  take  measnres  to 

These  are  strong  vorda,  as  all  those  of  the  Duke  of 
WellingtoQ,  and  all  other  men  of  powerful  and  clear  intel- 
lect, are,  when  they  are  roused  and  thoroughly  in  earnest 
But  when  charged  with  such  a  subject,  the  means  of  defence 
and  independence  to  his  country,  would  a  man  of  his  patriotic 
feeling  use  expressions  less  strong,  when  he  saw  both  endan- 
gered by  the  weakness  of  successive  administratioDS,  acting 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  blind  and  infatuated  people? 
But  if  our  independence  has  been  thus  menaced  by  the 
inadequacy  of  our  defensire  armaments  by  sea  and  land  in 
time  past,  what  is  it  likely  to  be  in  days  to  come,  when  tbe 
pubhc  reFCQue,  and  the  reaourcea  of  the  kingdom,  are  pros- 
trated by  the  combined  action  of  a  currency  fettered  by  the 
Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  and  natioiial  industry  overwhelmed 
with  foreign  competition  under  the  free-trade  system  of 
1846? 

In  truth,  the  peace  congresses  which  now  amuse  the 
world,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  clever  but  chimerical 
and  ignorant  men  to  declaim  upon  the  speedy  advent  of  a 
political  millennium,  are  nothing  more  than  an  effort,  on  the 
part  of  the  free-trade  party,  to  escape  from  the  consequeoces 
of  their  own  measures.     Mr  Cobden  and  the  Free-traders 
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of  England  now  see  as  clearly  as  anybody,  that  cheap  prices 
and  a  lai^e  revenue,  either  to  individuals  or  natiooa,  cannot 
by  possibility  co-exist ;  that  the  £100,000,000,  promised 
us  from  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  have  vanished  into 
thin  air,  or  rather  been  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  and  become  so  much  loss ;  and  that  the  reduction 
of  the  income  of  the  whole  classes  of  society  under  its  ope- 
ration will  be  so  considerable,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  the 
national  expenditure  can  be  maintained.  As  the  touching 
of  the  dividends  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of — as 
that  would  be  bringing  the  tempest  back  with  a  vengeance 
on  the  moneyed  class  who  evoked  it — his  only  resource,  to 
make  our  expenditure  square  with  our  reduced  income,  is  in 
disbanding  the  soldiers,  instituting  a  national  guard,  and 
selling  our  stores  and  ships  of  war.  He  is  quite  serious  in 
that ;  and,  like  all  other  fanatics,  he  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  influenced  by  the  decisive  refutation  of  his  principlea, 
vhich  the  universal  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and  arming 
of  the  world,  in  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848,  and  the  momentary  triumph  of  Liberal  principles,  has 
afforded.  He  is  perfectly  aware,  that  if  industry  was  pro- 
tected, and  we  had  a  ciurency  equal  to  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  the  nation,  we  might^  witli  our  extended  population, 
raise  £100,000,000  a-year,  with  more  ease  than  we  now  do 
fiflymilhons,  and  thus  secure  the  independence  of  the  country, 
and  bid  defiance  to  all  our  enemies.  But  that  would  lower 
the  value  of  money  tn  the  hands  of  the  great  capitalists,  and 
would  amount  to  an  admission  that  he  had  been  wroag ; 
and,  rather  than  risk  that,  he  is  content  to  prostrate  the 
national  defences,  and  hand  us  over,  unarmed,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Chartists  and  Repealers  at  home,  and  the  Red 
Republicans  or  Cossacks  abroad. 

The  more  intelligent  of  the  Liberal  party  are  now  intent 
on  a  different  object,  but  one  equally  descriptive  of  their 
secret  sense  of  the  failure  of  their  grand  panacea  of  free 
trade.  They  are  full  of  the  incalculable  effects  of  the 
application  of  science  to  apiculture ;  expatiate  largely  on 
the  analysis  of  soils  and  liquid  manures,  and  indulge  in 
learned  disquisitions  on  the  application  of  the  refuse  of 
towns  and  common-sewers  to  the  improvement  and  fertili- 
sation of  the  soil.     From  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
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treats  its  readers  to  a  learned  expose  of  Liebig's  principles, 
to  Sir  R.  Peel's  proteg^  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
boasts  of  having  tripled  the  produce  of  his  land  bj  liquid 
manure,  this  is  the  grand  remedy  for  the  evils  which  they 
now  see  thej  hare  introduced.  It  is  singular,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  these  discoveries,  that  though  man  has  been 
labouring  at  the  soil  for  four  thousand  years,  and  during 
that  time  had  an  ample  supply  of  these  fertilising  streams, 
they  have  never  been  brought  to  light  till  free  trade  made 
them  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  a  powerful  party  in  the 
stat«.  Having  bad  ample  experience  of  the  application  of 
these  liquid  manures  on  the  largest  and  most  favourable 
scale,  wc  are  able  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Liquid  manurea  are  of  great  service  in  enriching  meadow 
lands,  or  forcing  up  coarse  bid  Iwiuriant  crops  of  vegetables, 
such  as  cabbage  or  caidiflower,  of  which  the  leaves  or  stems, 
not  the  seeds  or  roots,  form  an  article  of  food.  But  they 
do  not  permanently  enrich  the  soil :  their  effect  is  over  in  a 
few  weeks.  A  fr^h  inundation  of  the  fertilising  stream  is 
then  requisite,  the  effects  of  which  are  as  speedily  evaporated. 
On  this  account  they  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  grain  crops, 
and  of  very  doubtful  service  to  potatoes  or  turnips.  In  the 
emphatic  language  of  farmers,  they  put  no  heart  into  the 
ground.  The  vegetation  they  force  on  is  entirely  in  leaves 
and  stems,  not  in  seeds  or  roots.  If  they  come  into  general 
use,  they  may  increase  the  determination  of  the  agricultural 
industry  of  the  country  to  grass  cultivation,  and  render 
England  in  modern,  as  Italy  was  in  ancient  times,  one 
great  sheet  of  pasture ;  but  they  will  never  overcome 
the  difficulties  with  which  free  trade  has  environed  our 
farmers  in  the  raising  of  grain  crops,  or  enable  them  to 
compete  with  the  harvests  of  the  Ukraine,  or  of  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  third  place — and  this  is  perhaps  a  more  vital 
consideration  than  any — How  is  the  constant  recurrence  of 
monetary  crises,  similar  to  that  which  has  left  such  woful 
desolation  behind  it,  to  he  avoided  upon  every  recurrence  of 
a  deficient  harvest  at  home,  and  an  abundant  importation 
from  abroad  1  The  people  of  England  are  sensitively  alive  on 
thia  subject.  They  watch  the  rain  in  autumn  with  the  most 
intense  anxiety ;  and  if  it  falls  a  few  days  more  than  usual, 
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the  utmost  alarm  pervades  all  classes.  Thej  know  -well 
-what  rain  in  autumn  portends.  They  see  rising  up,  ia 
dismal  perspective  before  them,  a  great  importation  of  grain, 
a  Tast  export  of  sorereigns,  the  screw  put  od  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  a  contraction  of  credits  by  every  bank,  every 
man  finding  bis  creditors  on  his  back,  and  one^half  of  his 
debtors  bankrupt.  AU  this  they  see,  and  see  c^arly ;  but 
the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  them  are  so  benighted  by 
the  iiree-trade  dogmas,  that  it  never  oocors  to  them  that  aU 
this  is  the  creation  of  their  own  policy,  and  is  in  no  degree 
imputable  to  the  laws  of  Providence.  They  think  the 
thing  is  inevitable.  They  beheve  that  there  is  a  natural 
connection  between  tiiree  weeks'  rain  in  August  and  a 
monetary  crisis,  jost  as  there  is  between  a  similar  deluge 
and  flooded  meadows  or  destroyed  bridges.  The  evil,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  of  human  creation,  and  may,  with  absolute 
certainty,  be  avoided  by  bmnan  means.  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  three  weeks'  rain  in  August  should  pro- 
duce a  monetary  crisis  than  three  weeks'  rain  in  November. 
It  is  our  ruinous  monetary  laws  which  render  them  cause 
and  eflfect. 

But  assuming  that  the  monetary  laws  are  to  continue, 
and  free  trade  to  be  persisted  in,  it  will  become  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  especially  the  trading  classes,  to  con- 
sider well  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  on 
the  monetary  concerns  of  the  country,  and,  through  them, 
on  the  solvency  of  every  one  of  themselves.  We  have  seen 
that  the  heavy  rains  and  large  importations  of  grain  in  1839 
produced  the  severe  and  long-protracted  period  of  distress 
from  1839  to  1842  ;  and  that  the  potato  failure  in  1846, 
acting  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  ooeasioned  the 
terrible  catastrophe  of  October  1847.  Bat  what  was  the 
importation  of  grain  in  either  of  these  periods  of  distress  or 
famine  to  that  which  is  now  taking  place,  and  has  become 
kabiiual  in  the  face  of  exceedingly/  low  prices  f  In  1839, 
the  whole  grain  of  all  kinds  imported  was  4,000,000 
quarters,  an  amount  in  those  days  unprecedented.  In  1846 
and  1847,  12,000,000  quarters,  under  the  stimulus  of 
famine  prices,  were  imported  in  fifteen  months.  But  now, 
after  a  fine  harvest,  and  with  wheat  at  408.  a  quarter,  we 
are  importing  annually,  as  our  average  amount,  above  tioelve 
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miUions  of  quarters  of  foreign  grain !  How  are  the  moet 
terrible  commercial  disasters  to  be  averted  if  this  immeose 
amount  receirea  any  augmeDtatioD  from  bad  seasooa  ?  Naj, 
how  are  thej  to  be  averted  evea  in  ordinarj  seasons,  with 
so  immense  a  llrain  on  the  metallic  resources  of  the  country  % 
This  is  a  question  in  which  the  mercantile  classes  are  far 
more  interested  than  the  agricultural — for  with  them  a 
monetary  crisis  is  an  affair  of  life  and  death.  With  land* 
holders,  cheap  prices,  unless  very  long  continued,  are  merely 
an  affair  of  temporary  loss  of  income,  because  the  land  itself 
remains,  and  it  is  the  value  of  the  annual  fruits  only  that  ia 
affected. 

To  compensate  so  many  perils,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
have  free  trade  and  a  fettered  curency,  since  they  were 
simultaneously  brought  into  action  in  this  country,  horded 
such  a  spectacle  of  internal  prosperity  and  concord  as  to 
render  them  on  the  whole  worth  persisting  in,  at  such 
hazard  to  our  national  independence,  and  even  existence  ? 
Alas !  the  view  is  now,  if  possible,  more  alarming  than  the 
prospect  of  dangers  to  come,  so  much  have  the  realised 
and  experienced  evils  of  the  new  system  exceeded  what 
the  most  sombre  imagination,  fraught  with  the  most 
gloomy  images,  could  have  anticipated.  Amidst  the  infinite 
variety  of  topics  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  select  the 
6ve  following,  as  bearing  decisively  on  the  subject :  — 
The  increase  of  the  poor-rate,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  the  increase  in  emigration;  the  increase  of  crime; 
the  decline  in  railway  travelling;  and  the  ruin  of  agriculture 
in  Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  poor-rate,*  since  free 
trade  and  the  new  monetary  system  were  introduced,  we 

*  Poor-Rotas  in  Engluid  and  Wales. 
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hare  the  best  possible  authority  in  the  following  statement 
in  the  last  number  of  a  leading  joumaL  "  It  appears,"  sajs 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  irom  Mr  Commissioner  Symmon's 
report  on  pauperism,  that  the  poor-rate  in  Enghtnd  has  now 
become  heavier  than  it  was  before  1835,  whenfAa  New  Poor 
Law  was  introduced.  It  was,  in  1834,  £7,374,807;  it 
was,  in  1848,  £7,817,459.  Evffryninth  person  in  England 
is  now  a  pauper :  and  the  increase  of  panpers  during  the 
last  two  years  has  been  double  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
number  of  criminals."  *  In  Ireland,  abore  2,000,000  p^- 
sons  are  paupers ;  and  the  poor-rate  since  1846  has  risen 
Irom  £260,000  a-jear  to  £1,987,000,  though  it  was  in  the 
first  of  these  years  only  (1846)  that  there  was  any  general 
failure  of  the  potato  crop.  In  Scotland  the  poor-rate  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  last  ten  years  ;  it  has  risen  Irom 
£180,000  a-year  to  £577,000.t  In  Glasgow,  the  poor- 
rates,  which  anterior  to  1846  were  under  £30,000  yearly 
for  the  city  and  suburbs,  rose  in  the  year  1848-9  to 
£200,000  and  in  the  present  year  (1849-50)  amount  to 
£138,500.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  assessments  have 
increased  so  prodigiously,  when  the  augmentation  of  paupers 
has  been  so  alarming.  The  following  is  the  increase  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow  parish,  being  about  a  half  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  during  the  last  three  years  : — 


■  BdMm^  BeneiB,  October  1848,  p.  134. 
t  Poor  RaUi  io  Scolkod  :— 
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1845-6 
1846-7 
1848-9 


7,464 
16,911 
51,863 


The  pauper  funerals  in  Glasgow,  in  1848  and  1849, 
were  aa  follows : — 

Tmi.  TotaL  PwpM*. 

1848  .         1S,1T9        .  4,042 

1849  13,781  8,677 
— SxHAHQ'a  Mortality  R^xtrt,  1848. 

Id  the  county  of  Lanark,  including  Glasgow,  the  total 
paupers  relicTcd  in  1846-8  were, — 


18*6-7 

OdRdIL 

17,204 

32,233 

49,487 

1847-^ 

32,686 

81,996 

.      104,623 

being  about  a  fifth  of  the  population. 

The  enormoos  and  unprecedented  increase  of  emigration  in 
the  last  three  jears  is  still  more  alarming,  and  descriptive  of 
the  fsAai  disease  under  which  the  body  politic  is  labouring. 
Preyious  to  1846,  the  annual  emigration  had  stood  thus: — 
33,222 
62,207 
90,748 
118,592 
128,344 
67,212 
70,686 
93,601 
129,861 

But  free  trade  and  a  fettered  corrency  soon  doubled  these 
numbers.    The  emigration  stands  thus  in  round  numbers : — 

1847  .  .  .  268,461 

1648  .  .  .  248,683 

For  1849  the  numbers  hare  not  yet  been  made  up  ;  but 
that  they  have  much  exceeded -300,000  is  well  known,  and 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  facts.  From  the  official 
return  made  up  at  New  York,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  October  10,  it  appears  that,  up  to  that 
date,  there  had  landed,  in  that  harbour  alone,  238,487 
emigrants,  of  whom  no  less  than  189,800  ivere  Irish.  If  to 
these  is  added  the  emigrants  who  went  to  Boston — where 
13,000  landed  in  the  same  period,  and  those  who  have  gone 
to  Canada,  where  above  60,000  landed  last  year — it  is 
evident  that  the  total  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom 
this  year  must  have  considerably  exceeded  300,000  ;  being 
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probably  tUe  greatest  emigration  from  any  country  in  a 
single  year  in  the  vhole  annals  of  the  vorld.^  It  considerably 
exceeds  the  annual  increment  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  vhich  ia  about  230,000  :  so  that,  under 
the  combined  action  of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency, 
THB  POPULATION  OF  GeEAT  BRITAIN  ASD  iRBLAiTD,  WHICH 
FOR  THREE  CENTURIES  HAB  CONTINUALLY  BERN  ADVANCING, 

HAS  FOR  THE  FiHBT  TIME  DECLINED.  The  Free-traders  may 
boast  of  an  exploit  vhich  all  the  enemies  of  England  have 
never  been  able  to  effect.  This  has  become  so  notorious,  that 
it  has  passed  into  an  ordinary  newspaper  paragraph ;  whidi, 
vithout  attractmg  the  least  attention — though  it  is  the  most 
strilung  thing  that  has  occurred  in  English  history  for  five 
centuries — is  now  making  the  round  of  the  public  prints. 

It  is  in  vain  to  put  this  dismal  fact  down  to  the  account 
of  the  Irish  famine.  That  occurred  in  the  winter  of  18i6'7, 
three  years  ago,  since  which  period  we  have  had  good  har- 
vests ;  notwithstanding  which  the  emigration  has,  since  that, 
been  constantly  about  250,000  ;  and  this  year,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  harvest,  has  turned  300,000. 

The  increase  of  crime  during  the  last  three  years  haa 
been  equally  alarming,  and  illustrative  of  the  grievous 
distress  which,  for  that  period,  has  affected  the  induHtrial 
interests  of  the  empire.  During  the  last  three  years,  the 
increase  of  crime  in  the  two  islandsf  has  been  nearly  50  per 

migmtiOD  for  the  last  siz  years  luu  boon 
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cent  Sir  H,  Peel,  in  spring  1846,  vbeo  the  railway 
mania  waa  at  its  height,  and  full  emplojmeDt  vas  girea 
to  railwaj  labourers  and  mechanics  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  complacency  on 
the  diminution  of  commitments  vhich  appeared  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  the  most  decisire  proof  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  his  measures  Id  1842.  We  hope  he  vill  dwell 
with  equal  emphasis  ou  the  increase  of  crime  since  that 
time,  and  draw  from  it  the  appropriate  conclusion  aa  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  subsequent  measures. 

The  woful  state  of  the  raUway  interests  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  steady  and  alarming  decrease  of  the  mileage 
profits,  on  an  arerage  of  all  the  lines,  is  another  internal 
symptom  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  new  system  which, 
within  the  last  three  years,  has  been  introduced.  Railway 
property,  within  the  last  three  years,  has  almost  ererywhere 
declined  to  a  half,  in  many  great  lines  to  a  third  of  its 
former  value.  In  one  of  the  greatest  lines  in  the  kingdom, 
the  £dO  shares,  all  paid  up,  are  now  selling  at  £11,  and 
were  even  lately  down  as  low  aa  £10.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  Times  of  October  21  : — 

"The  aabjotned  table  exhibits  the  iiDmber  of  miles  opened  at  Michaelmas 
In  seven  uiiBecatiye  years,  and  the  average  traffic  per  mile  dariog  the  first 


each  year 

— 

llIb.<qn<Kl. 

Timfflc  iw  mile. 

1843 

1,686 

£2,330 

1844 

1,770 

2,600 

1845 

2,033 

2,640 

1846 

2,498 

2,660 

1847 

8,376 

2,200 

1848 

4.178 

1,966 

1849 

4,980 

1,780 

To  what  is  this  lamentable  sinking  of  property,  in  bo 
important  a  branch  of  public  investment,  to  he  ascribed  \ 
We  are  aware  that  much  of  it  is  owing  to  unproductive 
branch  lines  ;  but  what  is  the  main  cause  of  these  branch 
linra  having,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  proved  so  un- 
prodactivel  It  is  in  vain  to  ascribe  it  to  the  cholera  :  that 
only  temporarily  affected  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  now  over,  and  Government  have  very  properly 
appointed  a  public  thanksgiving  for  its  termination.     It  is 
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eqaall;  in  vaia  to  ascribe  it  to  the  moDetary  criaio  of  1847  ; 
that  ia  long  dnce  past :  capital  is  orerflowing,  and  interest 
in  London  is  again  down  to  3  and  2i  per  cent  It  is  evi- 
dsndy  owing  to  one  cause,  worse  than  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine  put  together — vh.  the  wasting  away  of  the 
internal  resources  of  the  country,  under  the  combined 
operation  of  free  trade  and  a  restricted  currency  :  &ee  trade 
deluging  us  with  foreign  goods  in  every  department  of 
industry,  and  a  restricted  currency  paralysing  eiery  attempt 
at  competition  in  our  own.  We  are  Tery  complacent :  we 
not  only  present  our  shoulders  bare  to  the  blows  of  the 
enemy,  hut  we  tie  up  our  own  hands,  lest,  under  the  smart 
of  the  injury,  we  should  be  tempted  to  return  them. 

But  by  far  the  moat  deplorable  effect  of  free  trade  and 
a  fettered  currency  is  to  be  seen  in  Ireland,  where,  for  the 
last  three  years,  misery  unexampled  and  unutterable  has 
existed.  We  shall  mention  only  three  facts  of  a  general 
nature,  descriptive  of  the  state  of  that  unhappy  country 
since  the  simoom  of  the  new  principles  blew  over  it,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  slate  of  things  to  which 
they  point. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears,  from  a  parliamentary  return, 
that  the  holders  of  farms  who,  in  1846,  were  883,097  over  the 
Emerald  Isle,  had  sunk  in  1848  to  658,834  *  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thmtsand  cultivators  of  land  have  dis- 
appeared iu  three  years,  and  with  them  at  least  a  third  of 
the  capital  by  means  of  which  the  land  was  made  to  produce 
anything.  To  such  a  length  has  this  destruction  of  the 
tenants  gone  that  Government  have  made  it  the  ground  of 
the  new  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland,  during  the  debate  on  which 
they  stated  that  the  voters  in  the  Emerald  Isle  had  sunk 
from  above  250,000  to  72.000. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Bank  returns  corroborate,  in  the 
most  fearfal  manner,  this  alarming  decrease  in  the  agri- 
cultural capital  and  industry  of  the  country.  Ireland,  it  is 
well  known,  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  country.  Now, 
from  the  returns  of  the  bank-notes  in  circulation  in  Ireland, 

*  The  offioia]  "Beturng  of  Agrioultunil  Produce  in  Iroknd  in  18*8,"'  prepan-J 
b;  Captuu  Larcom,  sbov  that  uie  number  of  boldingH  in  that  y«ar  wu  eU,8M, — 
tlie  aame  blue-book  allows  tbat  the  holding!  in  1S4T  were  726,971,  Hid  uiolher  of 
the  ynar  1846  rates  them  at  714,S53,  or,  including  holdings  in  common  or  joint 
tcnucy,  at  883,007. 
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as  made  to  GrOTemmeDt  m  terms  of  the  act  of  1845,  it 
appears  that,  while  in  August  1846  tkerewere  £7,500,000, 
they  had  sunk,  in  August  1849,  to  £3,833,000  1  "  Othello's 
occupation's  gone!"  The  bank-notes  can  find  no  employ- 
ment :  the  bankers  no  customers.  Free  trade  and  the  bank 
restrictions  have  in  three  years  reduced  the  circulation  which 
the  couutrj  could  take  off  to  half  of  its  former  amount. 

In  the  third  place,  if  we  cast  our  eyes  across  the  Atlantic, 
we  shall  see  where,  the  cultivators  and  agricultural  capital 
of  Ireland  have  gone.  During  the  years  1847  and  1848, 
out  of  the  250,000  emigrants  who  annually  left  the  British 
Isles,  about  180,000  were  from  Ireland.  But  this  year, 
1849,  when  the  duties  on  grain  became  nominal  in  February, 
outdid  all  its  predecessors  in  the  magnitude  of  the  stream  of 
human  beings  which  it  caused  the  Emerald  Isle  to  send 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that, 
up  to  October  10, 1849, 189,800  Irish  emigrants  had  landed 
at  New  York,  besides  10,000  at  Boston.  If  to  these  we 
add  the  probable  number  to  Canada,  perhaps  30,000,  we 
shall  have  at  least  230,000  Irish  who  have  emigrated  in  one 
year  to  America — and  that  a  year  of  general  peace,  a  fine 
harvest,  reopened  Continental  markets,  and  revived  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  empire.  And  the  Irish  county 
members  formed  a  lar^  part  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  majority  vrhich 
cturied  free  trade  in  1846.  Truly  they  have  smitten  their 
constituents  hip  and  thigh. 

After  these  facts,  and  the  wofol  one,  that  about  2,000,000 
paupers  are  kept  alive  in  Ireland  by  a  poor-rate  of 
£1,980,000  a-year,  which  is  crushiug  the  little  that  remains 
of  industry  and  cultivation  in  the  country,  it  is  superfluous 
to  go  into  details.  But  the  following  extracts  from  that 
powerful  free-trade  journal,  The  Times,  are  so  graphic  and 
characteristic  of  the  effect  of  its  own  favourite  measures, 
that  we  cannot  forego  the  satisfaction  of  presenting 
them : — 

*'  The  loaded  gentrj  and  farmh^JderB  in  this  connt;  [Limerick,]  impelled 
by  a  national  calamity,  now  at  a  ciisia  ifithoat  example  in  Ireland,  bare  In 
contemplation  a  meetingto  represent  to  his  Excetlencjthe  Lord -Lieutenant 
the  ntterlj  prostrate  condition  of  all  agricultnral  property,  and  the  aaiTersal 
ftiilare  of  every  expedient  in  the  beat  nirftl  economy  to  anstain  the  Lriah 
fanner — deatitate  of  cspit&i,  bereft  of  legitimate  protection,  and  overwhelmed 
by  poor-rates  and  taxes — agamtt  the  Free  trade  importt  of  the  tchoie  world. 
The  Miaisterial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  under  sanction  of  a  law  which  thou- 
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suds  of  her  loyal  subjects  deprecated,  Invites  the  foragti  trader  from  all 
port$  known  to  the  eompa$»  to  import  at  a  lumunal  duty,  and  then  luffert  kim 
to  export  tn  ^ede  onty,  for  hii  own  emtntryl  Wbat  otbcr  ballast  hare  the 
fleets  of  foreign  Teasels  convejed  fima  our  sbore,  for  the  last  three  jean,  but 
metaiHc  and  bank  emreney  t  With  each  immealsiirablj  nneqnal  competidoa 
Bt  his  very  door,  the  native  grower  finds  no  market  for  the  product  of  hU 
AmmI  buAutry,  mileu  at  a  price  uholfy  mcoiiq>atO>U  with  the  potition  of  a 
toloaU  num.  He  sells,  slaal  onlj  to  lose,  and  the  selfish  foreigner  is  sure  of 
profit  on  ererj  cheap  ventiire  ;  while  his  epecnladon  renders  no  eqairaleut 
whaterer  to  the  revenne  or  taxation  of  that  state  which  encoDrages  his  Im- 
portations at  the  expense  of  oor  own  independrace ;  for  the  permanent  inde- 
pendence of  those  kingdoQiB  irapliea  the  prosperity  of  Irish  produce,  and  its 
preference  in  tlie  English  market.  Ireland,  nnfbrtonatelj,  has  no  trade  or 
mannfhctore  to  employ  her  people,  and  wherefore  is  beet  known  to  England ; 
bnt  her  only  staple,  agrlcnltnre,  whidi  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  lored 
to  cnltivate,  will  soon  be  little  more  than  a  name.  The  caases  and  cflecta 
of  this  dieaatroiie  revolntion  the  philosopher  and  historian  will  hereafter  do 
jnstice  to.  A  preparateiy  meetmg,  relative  to  the  above,  is  now  being  held, 
with  closed  doora,  in  the  coantj  conrt.  Lord  Monteagle  in  the  ch^.  Poor- 
rate  was  the  monster  grievance  of  discnssion.  The  meedng  broke  np  at 
three  o'clock,  it  having  been  dedded  to  collect  facta  from  every  district  of  the 
conntry  in  connexion  with  taxation  and  valuation  of  property." — LmerkA 
Chronicle,  of  Satarday,  Oct.  6. 

"  The  Land  Qcestiom. — A  letter  from  Eilrnsh,  dated  the  S7th  Instant, 
and  pnblished  in  the  Cla»e  Journal,  aaya: — '  So  eager  are  the  conntrj 
fanners  to  make  sale  of  their  grain,  that  every  day  Is  a  market.  Two 
canses  seem  to  inScence  them ;  first,  their  present  and  urgent  necessities 
press  npon  them :  and  secondly,  an  opinion  prevails,  which  appears  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  west,  that  it  is  more  secore  to  have  the  money  in  tbeir 
pockets  than  to  leave  the  crop  to  become  a  prey  to  agent  or  poor-rate 
coUector ;  and  also  that,  in  the  event  of  no  rednction  being  made  in  the 
annual  rent,  they  may  have  no  difficulty  in  walking  off.  Snch  are  the 
feelings  operating  on  the  minds  of  the  msjoriCy  of  the  farmers  in  this 
locality.  It  is  now  too  plain  and  ohvione,  that,  shonld  a  reduction  In  the 
rents  take  place  here,  it  vrill  come  two  years  too  late,  as  the  greater 
number  of  the  farmers  (formerly  comfortable)  have  not  as  mnch  as  wonld 
snpport  their  families  for  half  the  coming  year.  This  Is  a  sad  bat  trae  state 
of  things,  in  a  district  where,  some  few  years  since,  the  rents  were  paid, 
perhaps,  more  regularly  than  la  any  other  part  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  A 
few  have  left  their  holdings,  after  seUing  every  article,  leaving  the  naked 
walls  of  a  honse  to  the  landlord,  and  gone  to  a  neigfabonriDg  townland, 
where  the  quality  aud  cheapness  of  the  land  presented  a  greater  encourage- 
ment ;  but  such  cases  of  Sying  tenants  have  become  so  common  of  late, 
that  every  paper  teems  with  similar  statements.  If  tee  are  to  heme  the  bout 
adticated  here,  the  rente  mv»t  not  only  be  reduced  tn  half  the  former  pricey 
bnt  the  tenant  mast  be  asusted  to  set  the  crop,  and  encouraged  to  mtro- 
dace  a  proper  method  of  cnltivatiou,  otherwise  the  land  will  be  left  idle, 
and  the  majority  of  the  present  otxupieri  wiU  become  inmaiet  of  the  Kork- 
houee.'  "—Timet,  Oct.  31,  1349. 

"  There  must  also  be  taken  into  account  the  dire  domestic  privadons 
endnred  for  tiie  last  three  years  of  famine,  tbe  general  flight  of  tenants  with 
the  landlords'  rent,  the  desertion  </  the  land,  Impovnlshed  to  the  last 
degree  by  the  runaways,  yet  for  whose  dishonesty  and  abuse  of  sotenin 
contract  the  nnfortonate  proprietor  is  held  responsible — tbe  abandoned 
farms  being  still  sntject  to  accnmulation  of  poor-rate  and  taxes.  Then 
come  the  distrunt,  the  Impounding,  tbe  sale  and  sacrifice  of  property; 
,  while  the  home  market,  twamped  by  free-trade  icith  foreigner*,  has  left 
landlord  and  farmer  no  help  or  resource  whatever  to  bear  np  against  Uie 
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Intol«nbIe  oppreBsion  of  finaDcitl  burdens,  sanctioned  by  law,  nnder  the 
free  conatitntlon  of , Great  Britain  I  One  case  of  grievoos  anffering  by  a 
respectable  family  in  this  connty  was  commnnkated  to  the  preparatory 
meeting  on  Satorday  last,  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  present.  The  posaeeaor 
of  a  rent-roU  of  £1600  a-vear  landed  estate,  which  netted  £1200  annual 
_fbiir  ytart  ago,  tpat  abtoluUly  contpeUed  to  Mubiitl  witk  hit  wife  and  setwi 
ckHdTai,for  three  mcntht  of  the  patt  twelve,  without  the  ordinary  comfort  of 
a  meat  dinner;  a  cnp  of  weak  tea  or  coffee,  and  the  T^(etables  of  the 
kitchen -garden,  commonly  faraiahiDg  the  table  of  this  most  wretched  house- 
bold  I  Incredible  and  appalUng  as  this  may  appear,  we  have  been  assnred 
it  ia  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  excessive  want  and  privation  known  to 
exist."— Tima,  Nov.  4,  1849. 

So  much  for  the  working  of  free-trade  and  a  restricted 
cnrrency  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  One  would  suppose,  in 
reading  theae  melancholy  accounts,  we  were  not  dealing 
with  any  people  in  modem  timra,  but  transported  back  to 
those  dismal  periods,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  the  contemporary  annalists  contemplated  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  human  race,  from  the  desolation  of  some  of  its 
prOTinces. 

This  dreadful  state  of  things  in  Ireland  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  what,  under  the  operation  of  these  causes,  aided  by 
the  fatal  step  of  unqualified  emancipation,  has  for  some 
years  been  going  on  in  the  West  Indies.  We  hare  not 
room  to  enlarge  on  this  prolific  subject,  teeming  as  it  does 
with  facts  illustratiye  of  the  effects  of  the  free-trade  system. 
They  are  generally  known.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  West 
Indies  are  totally  ruined.  British  colonies,  on  which 
£120,000,000  sterling  has  been  expended,  and  which 
fifteen  years  ago  produced  £22,000,000  worth  of  agricul- 
tural produce  annually,  have  been  irrecoyerably  destroyed. 
The  fee-simple  of  all  the  estates  they  contain  would  not 
sell  for  £^,000,000  sterling.  We  know  an  estate  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  formerly  used  to  net  £15,000  a-year, 
and  to  which  £7000  worth  of  the  best  new  machinery  was 
sent  within  the  last  five  years,  which  the  proprietor  would 
be  too  happy  to  sell,  machinery  and  all,  for  £5000. 

Caeada  has  lately  shared  largely  in  the  moral  earth- 
quake which  has  so  violently  shaken  all  parts  of  the  British 
empire.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  temperate  and 
dignified  statement  of  their  grievances,  lately  published  by 
350  of  the  leading  men  at  Montreal,  to  show  how  largely 
free  trade  enters  into  them. 
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"  Belon^ag  to  all  parties,  origiiu,  aad  creeds,  bnt  jet  agreed  upon  tbe 
advanUge  of  co-opera^on  for  tbe  peiformance  of  a  commoD  dntj  to  onr- 
selves  and  oar  coimtry,  growing  oat  of  a  conunon  necauitj,  we  have  con- 
sented, in  view  of  a  brighter  and  happier  fatnre,  to  merge  In  oblivion  all 
past  dlfferencea  of  whatever  character,  or  attribntable  to  wfaatever  aoorce. 
In  appealing  to  onr  fellow-colonists  to  nnite  with  as  In  this  onr  most 
needfol  Aaty,  we  eolemnlj  conjure  them,  as  tbej  desire  a  snooeesliil  issne, 
and  the  welfare  of  their  conntrj,  to  enter  npon  the  task,  at  thU  momentotu 
crisis,  in  the  same  fi^tomal  spirit. 

"  The  reoertaloftht  ancient  poHey  of  Great  Sritam,  tehavby  *he  mtidrew 
from- the  colonies  their  mmled  protection  m  her  tnarkete,  hax  prodnetd  the 
tntat  ditatlrotu  effectt  upon  Cttnada.  In  snrvejiog  the  actnd  condidon  of 
the  conntry,  what  but  ruin  or  rapid  decay  meett  the  eyet  Onr  provincial 
government  and  civic  corporations  embarrassed ;  onr  banking  and  other 
secnritiea  greatlj  depreciated ;  onr  mercantile  and  agricnltnral  interests 
alike  nnprosperons ;  real  estate  scarcely  saleable  upon  any  terms ;  onr 
nnrivalled  nvers,  lakes,  and  canals  almost  nnnsed ;  while  commerce 
abandons  our  shores,  the  drculating  capital  amamed  under  a  more^fiaouraiJe 
tystan  i$  dittipated,  with  none  from  any  other  qnarter  to  replace  it  I  Thns, 
withont  available  capital,  nnable  to  effect  a  loan  with  foreign  states,, or 
with  tbe  mother  country,  although  offering  secnrity  greatly  snperior  to  that 
which  readily  obtains  money  both  from  tbe  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  when  other  than  coionista  are  the  applicants ; — crippled,  therefore, 
and  checked  in  the  full  career  of  private  and  pnblic  enterprise,  thia  poases- 
sion  of  tbe  British  crown — onr  country — stands  before  the  wwtd  in  homi- 
Hating  contrast  with  its  immediate  neighbours,  exhibiting  every  symptom  of 
a  nation  fast  unking  to  decay, 

"  With  snperabnndnnt  water-power  and  cheap  labour,  espedallj  in 
Lower  Canada,  we  have  yet  no  domestic  maQofactores ;  nor  can  the  moat 
sangnlne,  nnleea  under  altered  circnmstances,  antidpate  the  home  growth, 
or  advent  from  foreign  parts,  of  either  capital  or  enterprise  to  embail  in 
this  great  sonrce  of  national  wealth.  Oar  institations,  unhappily,  have  not 
that  impress  of  permanence  which  can  alone  import  secnrity  and  insplra 
confidence,  and  the  Canadian  market  ta  too  limited  to  tempt  tbe  foreign 
capitalist. 

"  While  the  adjoining  states  are  covered  with  a  network  of  tbrivlns 
railways,  Canada  possesses  but  three  lines,  which,  together,  scarcely  exceed 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  tbe  stock  in  two  of  wbidi  is  bdd  at  a  depredation 
of  from  50  to  80  per  cent — a  ht&l  symptom  of  tbe  torpor  oversprMding  th« 
land."— rime*,  Oct.  31. 

Id  what  graphic  terms  are  the  ineTitable  r^ults  of  free 
trade  and  a  restricted  currencj  here  portrayed  bj  the 
Buflferers  under  their  effects !  Colonial  protection  with- 
drawn ;  home  industry  swunped  by  foreign ;  canals  annsed; 
banks  alarmed;  capital  dissipated;  rirers  and  barbooTB 
untenanted;  property  unsaleable  I  One  would  have  thought 
they  were  tranBcribing  from  this  Magazine  some  of  tbe 
numerous  passages  in  which  we  have  predicted  its  effects. 
And  let  England  recollect,  Canada  now  employs  1,100,000 
of  tbe  tonnage  of  British  shipping.  Let  it  be  struck  off,  and 
added  to  the  other  side,  and  the  British  tonnage,  employed 
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in  carrying  on  our  trade,  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  made  less 
than  the/oreiffn* 

One  'would  hare  thonght,  from  the  present  state  of 
Canada,  that  our  colonial  secretary  bad  foUoved  the  adrice 
of  Franklin  in  his  "  Rules  for  making  a  great  Empire  a 
smail  one." 

"  If  yon  are  told  of  disctmtents  in  ^onr  colonies,  never  bellere  that  they 
ore  general,  or  that  yon  have  givea  occasion  for  them ;  therefore,  do  not 
thitiA  ofapph/ing  axg  remedy  or  of  changing  any  offeAiive  measure.  Redress 
no  grieTanco  leat  they  should  be  enconraged  to  demand  the  redreea  of  some 
other  grievance.  Yield  no  redress  that  is  jnaC  and  reasonable,  lest  they 
shonld  make  another  demand  that  is  nnreasonable.  Take  all  your  informa- 
tiotu  of  the  itate  ofyovr  cotonieefrom  yow  goeemore  and  oj^oeri  ut  atmily 
with  them 

"  If  jon  see  rioai  naliont  rejoidng  at  the  prospect  of  your  disQnion  with 
your  provinces,  and  endeavoiulng  to  promote  it— if  they  translate,  publish, 
Euid  appland  all  the  complunts  of  yonr  discontented  colonists,  at  the  same 

time  privately  stimulating  yon  to  severer  measures let  not  that  alarm  or 

offend  yon.  Why  should  it  ?  Yon  all  mean  the  same  thing." — (_Rukt  16 
and  17.) 

If  our  rulers  bad  followed  the  advice  of  tbe  sages  of 
former  times,  instead  of  the  theories  of  modem  ballionists 
and  interested  parties,  they  wotild  have  avoided  this 
unparalleled  accumulation  of  disasters.  Hear  one  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  men,  Lord  Bacon,  on  the  subject  ; — 

"  For  tbe  home  trade  I  first  commend  to  your  consideration  the  encon- 
ragement  of  Ullage,  which  will  enable  the  kingdom  to  provide  com  for  tbe 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation ;  and  I  myself  have  known  more  than 
once,  when  in  times  of  dearth,  ,in  Qneen  Elizabeth's  days,  it  drained  much 
coin  of  the  kingdom  to  f^imish  ns  with  com  fTOm  foreign  parts." 

He  added  also — 

"  Let  tbe  foundation  of  a  profitable  trade  be  80  laid  that  tbe  ezportatioit 
of  home  commodities  be  more  in  valne  than  the  importation  of  foreign, 
so  we  Bhall  be  sore  that  tbe  stocks  of  the  kingdom  shall  yearly  increase, 
for  then  the  balance  of  trade  mnst  be  returned  in  money." 

*  British   tonDBge   to   British  North  American     Brubh  toong*.     Fmi«B. 
coloniee,   1846,  .....     1,076,162 
To  Uniled  States  of  America,  20S,123       136,S»9 


— PoBTlB'a  Parliamentary  Tablet,  1816,  p.  G 
The  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Lam  in  1847  gave  snoh  an  ii 
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And  Lord  Bacon  went  on  to  give  this  wholesome  piece  of 
advice: — 

"  loBtead  of  Cluing  Dp  all  thinga  which  are  either  brooght  from  beyoDd 
Bea  or  wrought  by  the  hands  of  atrangers,  let  vb  advance  the  native  commo- 
dities of  oar  own  kingdom,  and  emploj  onr  own  coantiymeD  before 
strangers." — Bacon' t  Etsays. 

"  Trade,"  says  Locke,  "  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  riches,  and 
moneji  to  the  carrying  on  of  trade.  This  is  prindpaU;  to  be  looked  after, 
and  taken  care  of  j  for  if  tbis  be  neglected,  we  shall  invun,  bj  contriTances 
among  onrselves,  and  shaffiing  the  little  money  we  have  from  one  hand  to 
another,  endeavonr  to  prevent  oar  wants:  decay  of  trade  will  qnicklj  waste 
all  the  remainder ;  and  then  the  landed  man,  who  thinks,  perhaps,  by  the 
fall  of  intereet,  to  raise  the  valne  of  his  land,  will  find  himself  cmelly 
mistaken,  when,  the  money  being  gone,  (as  it  will  be  if  onr  trade  be  not 
kept  np,)  he  can  get  neither  farmer  to  rent,  nor  purchaser  to  bny,  his 
land."  ........ 

"  If  one-third  of  the  money  employed  in  trade  were  locked  np  or  gone 
ont  of  England,  mnst  not  the  landlords  receive  one-third  less  for  Uieir 
goods,  and,  conseqaently,  rents  fall— a  less  qnantity  of  money  by  one-thinl 
being  to  be  distribated  amongst  an  equal  number  of  receivers?  Indeed, 
people,  not  perceiving  the  money  to  be  gone,  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  one  of 
another  j  and  each  snspecting  another's  inequality  of  giun  to  rob  him  of  his 
share,  every  one  will  be  employing  his  skill  and  power,  the  best  he  can, 
to  retrieve  it  agtun,  and  to  bring  money  into  his  pocket  in  the  same  plenty 
as  fonnerly.  Bat  tbis  is  bnt  scrambliog  amongst  ourselves,  and  helps  no 
more  ag^nst  onr  wants  than  the  pulling  of  a  ^ort  coverlid  will,  amongst 
children  that  lie  together,  preserve  them  all  from  the  cold— nnne  w^ttarve, 
vnkta  the  father  of  the/amlo  provide  better,  and  enliaye  the  eeantg  eotxnitg. 
This  polling  and  contest  is  nsnally  between  the  candid  man  and  the 
merchant."— Locke's  Works,  v.  14,  70,  71.  Consideration!  on  Rate  of 
Interest,  and  liaising  the  Value  of  Money. 

We  add  only  the  opinion  of  a  great  authoritj  with  the 
Free-traders,  Mr  Malthus,  which  seems  almost  prophetic  of 
what  is  now  passing  in  this  country.  We  are  indebted  for  it 
to  the  Morning  Post,  which  has  consistently  and  ably- 
argued  the  doctrines  of  protection  and  an  adequate 
currency  since  they  were  first  assailed. 

"  If  the  price  of  com  were  to  fall  to  &0b.  a  quarter,  and  labour  and  other 
commodities  nearly  in  proportion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stock- 
holder would  be  benefited  unfairly  at  the  expense  of  the  indnstrions  classes 
of  Bodety.  Buring  the  twenty  years  beginning  with  1794,  and  ending  with 
1813,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  about  83a. ;  during  ten  jeara,  ending 
with  1813,  92s. ;  and  during  the  last  five  years  of  tbis  same  twenty,  the 
price  was  lOSs.  In  the  conrse  of  these  twenty  years.  Government  borrowed 
near  £500,000,000  of  real  capital,  cxclnsive  of  the  sinking-fond,  at  the  rate 
of  aboQt  five  per  cent  interest.  But  if  com  shall  fall  to  60s.  a  quarter,  and 
other  commooities  in  proportion,  instead  of  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  the 
Government  will  really  pay  an  Interest  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  and  fcK" 
the  last  £200,000,000,  of  ten  per  cent.  This  mnst  be  paid  by  the  indoa- 
trioua  classes  of  sodety,  and  by  the  landlords;  that  is,  by  all  those  whose 
nominal  incomes  vary  with  the  variations  in  the  measure  of  value  :  and  if 
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we  completelf  luccetd  in  &e  redwtiim  of  the  price  of  com  and  labour,  tbu 
increased  interest  most  be  paid  in  fntore  from  a  revenue  of  about  half  &e 
nominal  vtUue  of  the  nalional  income  in  181S.  If  wo  coiuider  with  what  an 
increased  weight  the  taxes  on  tea,  sngar,  malt,  eoap,  candles,  &«.,  would 
in  this  case  bear  on  the  labouring  classes  ofaocietj,  and  what  proportion  of 
their  income  all  the  active,  industrious  middle  orders  of  the  stale,  as  well  as 
the  higher  ordera,  mnst  pay,  m  assessed  taxes  and  the  various  articles  of 
custom  and  excise,  the  presaure  teiU  a^ptar  to  he  abtoluteli/  intolerable. 
Indeed,  if  the  measure  of  value  were  reallj  to  fall  as  we  have  sopposed, 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  country  wonld  bo  absolateiy  nnable  to 
continue  thepta/ment  of  the  present  i$iterett  of  the  national  debt." — Malthtu's 
Eetayt. 

This  vas  Mr  Malthus'a  anticipation  of  the  effect  of  vheat 
falling  to  50s.  What  vould  he  have  said  of  it  at  408.,  its 
present  ayerage  price  ]  We  recommend  the  concluding 
paragraph  to  the  notice  of  the  fund-holdera,  mainly  by 
whose  influence  the  late  changes  have  been  introduced. 

But  let  the  Free-traders  be  of  good  cheer — they  have 
done  marrellous  things.  They  have  accomplished  what 
no  British  statesmen,  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  have  been 
able  to  effect.  They  have  stopped  the  growth  of  our 
population,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  four  centuries, 
rendered  it  retrograde.  They  have  sent  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand  people  yearly  out  of 
the  country,  for  three  years,  in  search  of  food.  They  have 
lowered  the  Irish  circulation  of  notes  a  half.  They  have, 
with  one  blow,  swamped  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  in 
England,  and  rendered  rates  highei*,  even  with  prices 
eitreniely  low,  than  they  ever  were  in  English  history. 
They  have  extirpated  200,000  cnltivators  in  Ireland. 
They  have  cut  £80,000,000  a-year  off  irom  the  remunera- 
tion of  cultivation  and  the  encouragement  of  the  home 
market  to  our  manufactures  in  Great  Britain.  They  have 
lowered  railway  property  more  than  a  half.  They  have 
destroyed  at  least  a  half  of  the  whole  commercial  and 
trading  wealth  of  the  manufacturing  towns.  They  have 
made  the  nation  dependent,  in  two  years,  for  a  fourth  of 
its  subsistence  on  foreign  states.  They  have  rendered  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  independence,  if  the  present 
BTStem  is  persisted  in,  impossible.  They  have  destroyed 
£100,000,000  worth  of  property  in  the  West  Indies. 
They  have  sown  the  seeds  of  revolt  in  Canada,  and 
rendered  its  separation,  at  no  distant  period,  from  Great 
Britain  a  matter  of  certainty.     They  have  repealed  the 
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Navigation  Laws,  and  thereby  cat  off  the  right  arm  of  our 
naval  strength.  They  are  fast  laying  the  seeds  of  dismem- 
berment in  our  colonial  empire.  They  will  soon  reduce,  if 
unchecked  in  their  career,  the  immense  empire  of  England 
to  two  islands,  oppressed  with  taxes,  eaten  up  by  paupera, 
importing  a  third  of  their  annual  subsistence  from  foreign 
states,  brought  in  in  foreign  bottoms.  These  are  the  effects 
of  FREE  TRADE  AT  ITS  ZENITH.  What  will  they  be  at  its 
Nadir? 
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EXTRACT*  FROM  NOTICI*   OF  THK   LIBRARY  EOITION. 

"  Tiro  or  ttirefl  obTiou  tuta  «*,  no  donbt,  Sotalj  i»iiiiect«d  irith  the  nmarkablt  niae«a 
of  tbo  '  History  of  Eoropfl,'*  Tt  ia  the  oalj  mbctaDtul  work  thmt  wfi  bikTo  vith  nSvnatit  to 
aU  tlia  pgriod  ud  aB  tb«  importut  oTanta  of  vhich  it  tmti ;  it  daali  with  >  Kction  of  hif- 
tory  in  which  tvary  living  mu  !•  Blrnoit  nnonally  interettod  ;  it  gnipplai  with  qaaitioiii 
wboH  Klntion  hu  jMto  ba  recordsd  ;  ud  it  comei  baron  x  ntparUion  Mtonnded  br  tho 
din  knd  conFtuiou  of  k  do»n  political  ud  loeial  raiolotioai,  azplaining  tha  cuuei  ud  difln- 
ing  tha  mixed  Temlta  of  one  futful  nvolalion  which,  in  uma  rapoett,  iomj  b«  raguded  u 
the  bthar  of  tham  mil.      .      »  Wa  cui  honettly  racommand  tho  pnaant  edltiOD,  in  all 

nawta,  if  tncb  racomrnaDdalion  ba  tieedad  at  all  bj  a  piiUication  wuch  contrina  to  t»k« 
n^  admiiablo  au«  of  ito«U."—7Aa  Thiitt. 

"  In  oonunon  with  all,  wa  ue  deaplj  indabted  to  Hi  laanitd,  acuta,  and  oloqnait  anthoi 
tar  Oiii  monamaut  of  Britiih  wiadom,  Brttiih  honour,  and  Biitiih  prowcaa ;  biit,  tt  Jour- 
naliiti,  wa  aco  ofpacialiT  bound  to  Mknawladgo  that  oftan  Mi  Aliion  ba*  tbnlihed  ni  with 
facta  and  ainmonta,  ud  th«  ai»«lion  of  rnat  prindplaa,  hj  which  we  b*v<  bean  onablad 
to  combat  tba  falaehood*  and  aophiitriaa  of  tlw  Ignorant  or  malidoDi  anamiea  of  that  tptaa 
\ij  i^ch  Qiaat  Biit^u  obt^nod  Hfmgtli  to  leftoie  peae*  and  liberty  to  Iha  worid,  and  to 
bacODa,  in  tlu  moft  gtoiiooi  tanM,  tha  qoeen  and  benahcttoH  of  nationi.  Uiitair  hai  baea 
daawtbad  aa  *  ^uloaophr  turhing  by  oiample,'  and  nvm  did  any  hlitoiieaJ  wort  fulfil  tha 
■on^tioni  of  thli  dMisription  baUer  than  tha  work  befora  m.  .  .  .  Thia  taik  Hr  Aliion 
baa  aaeoBipliibad  In  a  work — ahnplo,  giaeofnl,  and  fmcibla  in  it>  itr'*!  nninently  dear  in  iti 
■mnnmaut,  hot,  aboTt  all,  eh«niet<^*«d  by  a  meit  chiata  impartiality,  ud  by  tha  onqaet- 
tiooabla  good  Uth  which  ii  aTer  lora  to  win  tha  confidaBM  and  lacan  Iha  altantion  itf  u 
bonaat  ud  intalligent  raader."— 7%  Standard. 

"  Oar  critictnn  moit  ngw  ba  confined  to  a  few  wordi  coaconiing  tba  moit  noral  featnie  of 
Ihii  n-iMU.  namdr.  the  PoRnita.     Tba  illoMtation  of  a  work  ^  hig^  npntation  and  im- 
I  great  ewe  ud  jndnienl.    If  not  of  antnantle  reeamblinea  and 
J  dtnade  lalber  thu  adorn  a  giKTa  hiilorieal  wo^    la  thii 
in  been  taken  to  maka  tba  pietorial  ombdliihiuonli  eomqnnd 
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ALL  TSX  TOLmOB  AKB  NOW  BSFBIKTED,  AXB  lUT  BX  HAD  UFABATU-T. 


EXTRACTt  FROM   NOTICES  OF  THIS   EDITION. 

"At  tba  tine  lliia  great  work  ippaijed  in 
tint  any  datiJled  npetition  of  it>  msriti  voald  bt  mperfluoui.  In  apita  of  tbe  dolecti  «l 
iDAT  ippau  in  iuUted  puti — and  how  could  »  wotk  of  nich  magnilade  Im  vithont  them  ? — 
it  11  iuuiTal]«d  u  A  Tiaaunu  at  iofannatiDD,  Aitnng  oaa  of  tha  moit  importaat  poriodi  <i 
the  world'!  hiltoir;  ud  ii  it  the  nme  time  a  monoment  of  indaitrj  ud  eloqaeoce.  Hk*- 
ing  poued  throtuh  lii  editions  in  iti  oti^daI  octaro  farm,  a  ler^tb  bu  now  earamoHed 
in  A  more  poitAble  ihApa.  The  >iu  adapti  it  to  the  pocket,  while  the  beauty  of  the  appai- 
uic«  qnaline*  it  for  a  place  in  the  libraiy  of  the  moit  bitidionA" — Timtt. 

"  8a  fall;  an  the  abilitiee  of  oar  hiitorian  appraciat«d,  that  we  ihall  coalaut  ooTwltei  witt 
niapl J  oommentisg  apon  the  pecoliAritiei  whidi  eicloiiTSl j  charactetue  tb*  piwint  ediUon. 
In  111  pnblication  the  ntmaat  care  hAi  been  taken  to  pieeerve  evarr  poctioB  of  the  original 
nomueuMd  and  nsAbhnviated,  to  that  in  the  compue  of  a  portable  votome  are  eompriied 
the  entire  eontanti  of  en  octavo  or  ma  of  a  qaarto.  The  cluiiBcAtion,  the  unngement  of 
Iha  chapten,  the  foot-notea,  and  the  margioAl  referencee,  are  dogolar  for  their  compactnete; 
Aod  tbii  iuperviiian  baa  even  extended  to  the  eDamemtioa  of  the  antfaoritiei  qnoted  in  the 
namitiTe.  A  merely  mper^cial  glance  at  tbi>  catalo^e  will  be  taaicient  to  ihow  the  cnor- 
moiu  Tsaearch  and  labonr  required  in  the  compoiition^  Kyen  in  external  ^peaiAace,  the 
work  L>  remarkable  for  the  attention  paid  to  it*  ^enl  cbancter,  the  binding  being  At  one* 

efaafte  and  nibnAntial A  better  edition,  ixiitgd  to  the  public  M  Urge,  ranld  oet 

poBibly  have  been  iuued," — Siai, 

"  Hii  pagea  embodr  eomi 
loftiest  precepte  of  pi    " 

Hronielt. 
"  After  ilandiiig  U»  teat  of  time  and  critici 


Ic  eqaiTalant  lo  aii  editiona,  tu 
0  appear  in  a  men  compact  f«m, 
er  price,  printed  in  a  elpaer,  and,  we  think,  a  bandaomer  ityle,  both  u  regarda  type 
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*■  Thii  ii  a  maitarly  epitome  of  the  noblaet  contribotiDa  which  baa  been  nude  to  the  hia- 

torie  literatore  of  the  preeent  day.      The  epitoniiit  hat  been  worthy  of  the  biitory;  and  tba 

reault  ii,  the  prodnotion  of  a  booh  wbleh  i>  nndonbtadly  the  very  beat  and  tafeit  book  on  the 

aabjeet — for  the  uta  of  tchooli  or  yonng  penoni—wbicE  haa  been  pablithed." — Hull  Fadai, 

"  The  Bpitome  of  Aliion'a  Hiatot;  of  Europe  it  a  capital  piece  of  work,  which,  ifaongh 

primarily  derignad  lor  aehoeliand  yoong  pertont,  will  be  fband  irerr  uaafal  to  all  aaaeoa;*- 

rf'otl  of  the  hlatoiy  of  Eorope  dnrtiig  one  of  the  moit  erantfli]  petioda." — SfteHUar. 
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AND  TBIIS  CONNEOTION  WITH  HUKAN  BAFFQTBSS. 

Tiro  Toll.  Bto,  pries  SOi. 

"Id  Hr  Alisoo'imoitmbleand  voU-timedworkonpopolntioD,  thsiriiolc  nibJMt  ii huidlcd 
iritll  diftingoiilMd  ttrili^." — Monmg  Harold. 


eon,  eompniiea^Y*  viowi,  original  po*«n  of  tbonght,  ud  cliguica  of  azpmrion,  muk 
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"  Hr  Aliaon  hai  ban  a  eonganial  nibjact,  and  bo  bai  writtan  u  ona  delighting  in  bii  ti 
ot  look  alaawbare  for  a  popular  bittorr  of  UarlboroogoS  campai 
Thanadar  who  deaina  a  oontinnoui  nanntiTa  of  tba  great  military  ai 


Tha  general  reader  naed  not  look  alaawbare  for  a  popular  bittorr  of  UarlboroogoS  campajna 

Than    '-     ■      '    ■  -  '■'  ■  -   ' ■-!.--< 

andEi 
a  lariea  of  Htata  papan — ona  Trhicb  maj  be  read  without  paaia,  and  oonmltod  again  an 
wiUi  ranewsd  adTantago — wonld  do  wall  to  plow  tbii  Tolnnu  on  hie  ibalTai." — AtloM. 
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